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Now  for  the  writing  of  thia  werka, 
I,  who  am  a  lonesome  clarke, 
Parposed  for  to  write  a  book 
After  the  world,  that  whilome  took 
Its  ooarse  in  oidd  days  long  patsed : 
Bat  for  men  sayn,  it  la  now  laised 
In  worser  plight  than  it  was  tho, 
I  thought  me  for  to  toach  also 
The  world  which  neweth  every  day — 
So  as  I  can,  so  as  I  may, 
Albeit  I  sickness  have  and  pain, 
And  long  have  had,  yet  would  I  fain 
Do  my  mind's  best  and  besiness, 
That  in  some  part,  so  as  I  gness. 
The  gentle  mind  may  be  advised. 

OowBR,  Pro.  to  the  ConftBs.  Amanti: 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  edition  of  The  Friend  comprises  all  the  correc- 
tions, and  most  of  the  notes,  found  in  the  author's  handwriting 
in  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  work,  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  Editor  has  revised  the  text  with  as  much 
care  as  circumstances  would  permit,  and  has  added  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  plan  and  details  of  the  whole,  with  an  appendix,  con- 
taining several  passages,  parts  of  the  scattered  essays  originally 
published  in  1809,  and  omitted  in  the  recast  of  the  work  in  1818, 
but  which  seem  worthy  of  separate  preservation.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  what  has  thus  been  done  may  further  the  more  general 
acceptance  of  a  work,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  vigorous  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  ;  and  which,  if 
it  had  contained  nothing  but  the  essays,  in  the  first  volume,  on 
the  duty  and  conditions  of  communicating  truth,  and  those  in 
the  third,  on  the  principles  of  scientific  method,  with  the  recon- 
cilement of  the  Platonic  and  Baconian  processes  of  investigation, 
would  still,  as  the  Editor  conceives,  have  constituted  one  of  the 
most  signal  benefits  conferred  in  this  age  on  the  cause  of  morals 
and  sound  philosophy. 

Linooln's  Inn,  ) 
nth  Sept  1887.  ) 


OBJECT  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 


The  Friend  consists  of  a  methodical  series  of  essays,  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  is  to  assist  the  mind  in  the  formation  for 
itself  of  sound,  and  therefore  permanent  and  universal,  principles 
in  regard  to  the  investigation,  perception,  and  retention  of  truth, 
in  what  direction  soever  it  may  be  pursued ;  but  pre-eminently 
with  reference  to  the  three  great  relations  in  which  we  are  placed 
in  this  world, — as  citizens  to  the  state,  as  men  to  our  neighbors, 
and  as  creatures  to  our  Creator, — ^in  other  words,  to  politics,  to 
morals,  and  to  religion.  The  author  does  not  exhibit  any  perfect 
scheme  of  action  or  system  of  belief  in  any  one  of  these  relations  ; 
and  that  he  hsis  not  done  fio,  nor  meant  to  do  so,  are  points  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  reader  who  would  understand 
and  fairly  appreciate  the  work.  For  its  scope  is  to  prepare  and 
discipline  the  student's  moral  and  intellectual  being, — not  to  pro- 
poimd  dogmas  or  theories  for  his  adoption.  The  book  is  not  the 
plan  of  a  palace,  but  a  manual  of  the  rules  of  architecture.  It 
is  a  rtf^rtalSsvfia, — something  to  set  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
pure  recipiency  for  the  specific  truths  of  philosophy,  and  to  aim 
its  faculties  with  power  to  recognize  and  endure  their  presence. 

In  pursuing,  however,  this  main  design,  the  author  has  exam- 
ined with  more  or  less  minuteness  many  particular  systems  and 
codes  of  opinion  lying  in  his  way  ;  and  in  stating  the  grounds  of 
his  rejection  of  some,  and  entire  or  partial  admission  of  others  of 
them,  he  has  in  effect  expressed  his  own  convictions  upon  several 
of  the  most  important  questions,  yet  disputed  in  moral  and  politi- 
caJ  phJJosophjr.  But  it  ia  not  so  much  to  any  given  coivc\^<ciol 
so  expreeeed  that  the  reader'n  attention  seemfi  to  be  ucvW.^^, 


COJCCT  JlXD  FLJlS  OF  THE  WORK. 


uM  niiiM^f  iraaftded  cm  pviiicipks  of  uniTenal  application,  by 
wfcffk  «bA  eowrfxifflwn  kas  been  eTcired ; — the  primary  and  pre- 
^fTwwr  .fcfiw  tkro^a^iwQt  the  work  being,  as  well  under  the  forms 
tndtiiniaiiz.  biii?ierap£&T.  desenptkm,  or  personal  anecdote,  as 
(ftrvcc  mesmL  fMsIfitnraL  or  metap^ysacal  disqniation,  to  lay  down 
ayni  ilLastiaiifo^  e«tabt  ifuaiiiameatal  ciisdnetions  and  rules  of  intel- 
Iff«tiisil  »rCzi«B^  w&DciE.  if  we£  sT«>Qnd«l  and  thoroughly  taken  up 
SBti  ifcfpcffpsttilied  wis  grre  to  eretr  one  the  power  of  working  out, 
^mhgs  cii&T  ieijKmms^Mmifie&.  the  oHielaskMis  of  truth  for  himself. 
Tke-  ftune  tDruoa.  tta&e  to  timie  started  and  run  down  may  be  rich 
wui  trazwofr :  htM^i  :$tiJI  at  tht  essd  o^f  the  day  it  is  the  chase  itself, 
tdbr  d^ccdbmietl  ^yif^.  tfce  Lea^theaed  breath,  the  firmer  nerre,  that 
unnst         W  rihti'  hfjsLtsiiajL^  besc  reward. 

Hhss  Fttif mi  iif  vli rilled  luzo  two  main  sections :  the  first  com- 
Tpsma^  ih  *hsxxtssiHL  ^s£  thfi  pcij»r£p£es  political  knowledge  :  the 
4iNUfii£  tawtttidiiic  thst  jaruaasiiis  snwcak  and  religion,  and  reveal 
itt^  r^ti  -s^K^miLtin  ifiwnpJijije'  c£  miiwi  rvqoiszte  for  a  true  under- 
^fCuaiiixttf  <Jt'  nhft  i^uun.  To  tfiwse  k  fwedxed  a  general  introduc- 
taaiii,  jj/JC  tiiii?  xtwtwc  pim  <i*TvK:«ed  to  a  statement  of  the  duty  of 
uwngmffwifctuitf  tW  tsuth  ami  <f^^  the  coiiditions  under  which  it 
mtiv  btf  ^'MmmsmjK^r^  salfety  :  and  thtee  several  collections  of 
m,  :»mtn  ti?«we  ciitivelibLBieocK  aiid  called  Landing-Places— 
iti^»(c^%ns«f<£  int  xBiStixitA  piLaaw  foe  amiKefnent.  retrv^eet,  and  prep- 
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mysteries :  portion  whidi  they  repres^ted  of  the 
education  or  man :  their  discoveries  in  the  region 
of  the  pure  intellect  and  success  in  the  arts  of 
imagination  contrasted  xrith  their  crude  essays 
in  the  inTcstigation  of  physical  laws  and  phaenom- 
ena :  Romans :  Hebrews  the  mid-point  of  a  line, 
towards  which  the  Greeks  as  the  ideal,  and  the 
Bomans  as  the  material,  pole  were  approximat- 
ing,— Christianity  the  synthesis. 
XL  Trade  and  Literature  essential  to  a  nation :  conse- 
quences of  the  commercial  spirit  preponderating 
difference  of  ultimate  aims  m  men  and  nations 
eyidence  of  objective  reality  in  man  himself; 
nature  and  man,  union  and  difiSerence:  mere 
being  in  its  essence:  the  idea,  whence  origina- 
ted: revelation:  God:  the  material  world  made 
for  man :  universal  laws  for  the  whole  tempered 
by  particular  laws  for  the  individual  in  nature 
and  man  :  causation :  invisible  nexus :  ground  of 
I  union:  difference  between  the  reason  and  the 
imderstanding :  what  they  can  respectively 
achieve :  methml  of  the  will :  religious  fiuth. 
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Fortune  favors  fools:  different  meanings  of  the 
proverb :  luck  has  a  real  existi^nce  in  human  af- 
fairs :  how :  invidious  use  of  the  phrase. 
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^Friend  !  were  an  author  privileged  to  name  his  own  judge, 
— in  addition  to  moral  and  intellectual  competence  I  should  look 
round  for  some  man,  whose  knowledge  and  opinions  had  for  the 
greater  part  been  acquired  experimentally ;  and  the  practical 
habits  of  whose  life  had  put  him  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  all 
speculative  reasoning,  -without  rendering  him  insensible  to  the 
desirableness  of  principles  more  secure  than  the  shilling  rules  and 
theories  generalized  from  observations  merely  empirical,  or  un- 
conscious in  how  many  departments  of  knowledge,  and  with  how 
large  a  portion  even  of  professional  men,  such  principles  are  still 
a  desideratum.  I  would  select,  too,  one  who  felt  kindly,  nay, 
even  partially,  toward  me  ;  but  one  whose  partiality  had  its 
strongest  foundations  in  hope,  and  more  prospective  than  retro- 
spective would  make  him  quick-sighted  in  the  detection,  and  un- 
reserved in  the  exposure,  of  the  deficiencies  and  defects  of  each 
present  work,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  more  developed  future.  In 
you,  honored  friend  I  I  have  found  all  these  requisites  combined 
and  realized  :  and  the  improvement,  which  these  essays  have 
derived  from  your  judgment  and  judicious  suggestions,  would,  of 
itself,  have  justified  me  in  accompanying  them  with  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  same.  But  knowing,  as  you  can  not  but 
know,  that  I  owe  in  great  measure  the  power  of  having  written 
at  all  to  your  medical  skill,  and  to  the  characteristic  good  sense 
which  directed  its  exertion  in  my  behalf;  and  whatever  I  may 

•  D<Kiicatiou  \^  the  second  edition. — Ed. 
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have  written  in  happier  vein  to  the  influence  of  your  society  and 
to  the  daily  proofs  of  your  disinterested  attachment ; — knowing, 
too,  in  how  entire  a  sympathy  with  your  feehngs  in  this  respect 
the  partner  of  your  name  has  hlended  the  aflectionate  regards  of 
a  sister  or  daughter  with  almost  a  mother's  watchful  and  un- 
wearied solicitudes  alike  for  my  health,  interest,  and  tranquillity ; 
— you  will  not,  I  trust,  be  pained, — ^you  ought  not,  I  am  sure,  to 
be  surprised — ^that 


MR.  AND  MRS.  6ILLMAN, 

OF  HI6H6ATE, 

Cljese  bolnmes  are  bebicateb, 

IN  TESTDIONT  OF  fflGH  RESPECT  AND  GRATEFUL  AFFECTION, 
BY  THEIR  FRIEND, 


Octoter  7,  18M.  I 


S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 
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ESSAY  1. 

Cftdt  mihi,  Hon  e$t  parva  Jidueice,  polliceri  opem  decertantibut,  coimlium 
dubiia,  Iwmh  cmeU^  »pem  dejecti$^  refrigerium  fettU.  Magna  quidnn  hme 
tumif  n  fiant ;  parva,  n  promittantur.  Verum  ego  non  tarn  alii*  legem  po- 
nam^  guam  legem  volns  mecB  praprice  mentis  exponam  ;  quam  qui  prohaverii, 
teneat ;  cui  non  ptaeuerit^  abjiciat.  Optarem,  fateor,  talis  esse,  qui  prodesss 
possem  quam  plurimis.  Petrarch.    JJe  vita  solitaria* 

Believe  me,  it  requires  no  little  confidence,  to  promise  help  to  the  utrug- 
gling,  oouDsel  to  the  doubtful,  light  to  the  blind,  hope  to  the  despondent, 
refreshment  to  the  weary.  These  are  indeed  great  things,  if  they  Ije  ac- 
complished ;  trifles  if  they  exist  but  in  a  promise.  I,  however,  aim  not  so 
mii<^  to  prescribe  a  law  for  others,  as  to  set  forth  the  law  of  my  own 
mind ;  which  let  the  man,  who  shall  have  approved  of  it,  abide  by ;  and 
let  him,  to  whom  it  shall  appear  not  reasonable,  reject  it.  It  is  my  ear- 
nest wish,  I  confess,  to  employ  my  understanding  and  acquirements  in  that 
mode  and  direction,  in  which  I  may  be  enabled  to  benefit  the  Urgest  num- 
ber possible  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

Antecedently  to  all  history,  and  long  glimmering  through  it 
as  a  holy  tradition,  there  presents  itself  to  our  imagination  an 
indefinite  period,  dateless  as  eternity  ;  a  state  rather  than  a  time. 
For  even  the  sense  of  succession  is  lost  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
stream. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  golden  age  (the  memory  of 
which  the  self-dissatisfied  race  of  men  have  everywhere  pre- 
served and  cherished)  when  conscience  acted  in  man  with  the 
ease  and  uniformity  of  instinct ;  when  labor  was  a  sweet  name 
for  the  activity  of  sane  minds  in  healthful  bodies,  and  all  enjoyed 

*  JJh.  I  tract  iv.  c.  4.   Some  daases  in  the  original  are  omitted,  and 
one  €r  two  dMoagw  of  words  have  been  made,  by  the  Author,  m  ti 
tkm.— A 
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in  common  the  bounteous  harvest  produced,  and  gathered  in,  bjT 
common  effort ;  when  there  existed  in  the  sexes,  and  in  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  sex,  just  variety  enough  to  permit  and  call 
forth  the  gentle  restlessness  and  final  union  of  chaste  love  and 
individual  attachment,  each  seeking  and  finding  the  beloved  one 
by  tlie  natural  affinity  of  their  beings  ;  when  the  dread  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe  was  known  only  as  the  universal  parent, 
no  altar  but  the  pure  heart,  and  thanksgiving  and  grateful  love 
the  sole  sacrifice.  

Li  this  blest  age  of  dignified  imiocence,  one  of  their  honored 
elders,  whose  absence  they  were  beginning  to  notice,  entered 
with  hurrying  steps  the  place  of  their  common  assemblage  at 
noon,  and  instantly  attracted  the  general  attention  and  wonder 
by  the  perturbation  of  his  gestures,  and  by  a  strange  trouble  both 
in  his  eyes  and  over  his  whole  countenance.  After  a  short  but 
deep  silence,  when  the  first  buzz  of  varied  inquiry  was  becoming 
audible,  the  old  man  moved  toward  a  small  eminence,  and  hav- 
ing ascended  it,  he  thus  addressed  the  hushed  and  listening  com- 
pany : — 

"  In  the  warmth  of  the  approacliiug  mid-day,  as  1  was  repos- 
ing in  the  vast  cavern,  out  of  which,  from  its  northern  portal, 
issues  the  river  that  winds  through  our  vale,  a  voice  powerfiil, 
yet  not  from  its  loudness,  suddenly  hailed  me.  Guided  by  my 
ear,  I  looked  towanl  the  supposed  place  of  the  sound  for  some 
form,  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  I  beheld  nothing  but  the 
glimmering  walls  of  the  cavern.  Again,  as  I  was  turning  round, 
the  same  voice  hailed  me  :  and  whither«)ever  I  turned  my  face, 
thence  did  the  voice  seem  to  proceed.  I  stoo<l  still,  therefore, 
and  in  reverence  awaited  iti  eontinuation.  '  Sojourner  of  earth  !' 
(these  were  its  wordi^''''''^'^^p  to  the  meeting  of  thy  brethren, 
and  the  words  whp^  |^  hearest,  the  same  do  thou  repeat 

unto  thM^^Ap  ■SSIi^'^^lk!^  morrow't  sonrising, 

t  three  nights, 
ftU  on  the 
;  to  the 
-^Ifcwe  passed 
[  je  of  a  cer- 
,011  him 
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Ta !  madness  was  the  word  of  the  voice  :  what  this  be,  I  know 
^ !  But  at  the  sound  of  the  word  trembling  came  upon  me, 
^  a  feeling  which  I  would  not  have  had  ;  and  I  remained 
even  as  ye  beheld  and  now  behold  me." 

The  old  man  ended,  and  retired.  Confused  murmurs  suc> 
weded,  and  wonder,  and  doubt.  Day  followed  day,  and  every 
Jay  brought  with  it  a  diminution  of  the  awe  impressed.  They 
could  attach  no  image,  no  remembered  sensations,  to  the  threat. 
The  ominous  mom  arrived,  the  prophet  had  retired  to  the  ap- 
pointed cavern,  and  there  remained  alone  during  the  appointed 
time.  On  the  tenth  morning,  he  emerged  from  his  place  of 
shelter,  and  sought  his  friends  and  brethren.  But  alas  !  how 
aiiHghtful  the  change  I  Instead  of  the  common  children  of  one 
great  family,  working  toward  the  same  aim  by  reason,  even  as 
the  bees  in  their  hives  by  instinct,  he  looked  and  l>eheld,  here  a 
niiporable  A\Tetch  watching  over  a  heap  of  hard  and  innntritious 
small  substance.',  which  he  had  duff  out  of  the  earth,  at  the  cost 
tif  mangled  limbs  and  exhausted  faculties.  This  lie  appeared  to 
wors^hip.  at  this  he  gazed,  even  as  the  youth. s  of  the  vale  had 
been  accustomed  to  gaze  at  their  chosen  virgins  in  the  first  sea- 
son of  their  choice.  There  he  saw  a  former  companion  speeding 
on  and  panting  after  a  butteHly,  or  a  witheretl  leaf  wliirling  on- 
ward in  the  breeze  :  and  another  with  pale  and  distorted  coini- 
tenance  following  close  behiiid,  and  still  stretchhig  forth  a  dagger 
to  stab  his  precursor  in  tlie  back.  In  another  place  he  observed 
a  whole  troop  of  his  fellow-nien  famished  and  in  fetters,  yet  led 
by  one  of  their  brethren  who  had  enslaved  them,  and  pressing 
furiously  onward,  m  the  hope  of  fami.shing  and  enslaving  another 
troop  moving  in  an  o])posite  direction.  For  the  first  time,  the 
prophet  missed  his  accuslomed  power  of  distiiiffuishing  hetween 
nis  dreams  and  his  waking  iieireptions.  He  stood  irazing  and 
motionless,  when  several  of  the  race  gathered  around  him.  and 
inqnired  of  each  other,  Vtlio  i?  this  man  ?  how  strangely  he 
looks  I  how  wild  I — a  worthless  idler  I  exclaims  one  :  assuredly, 
a  very  dangerous  madman  '  c'ri(?s  a  second.  In  short,  from 
trords  they  proceeded  to  violence  :  till  harassed,  endangered, 
nlitaiy  in  a  world  of  forms  like  his  own,  without  sympathy, 
widMmt  object  of  love,  he  at  length  espied  in  some  fbss  or  furrow 
^MUtityof  the  maddeuing  water  still  unevaporated,  and  ut- 
iMIlg  the  last  words  of  reason,  It  is  in  vain  to  w.  sk^e^  w  k 
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WORLD  OF  MADMEN,  plunged  and  rolled  himself  in  the  liquid 
poison,  and  came  out  as  mad  as,  and  not  more  wretched  thai^ 
his  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 

The  plan  of  The  Friend  is  comprised  in  the  motto  to  this  «»— 
say.  This  tale  or  allegory  seems  to  me  to  contain  the  objeo^ 
tions  to  its  practicability  in  all  their  strength.  Either,  sayi^ 
the  skeptic,  you  are  the  blind  ofiering  to  lead  the  blind,  or  you 
are  talking  the  language  of  sight  to  those  who  do  not  pooceM 
the  sense  of  seeing.  If  you  mean  to  be  read,  try  to  entertain, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  instruct.  To  such  objections  it  would  be 
amply  sufficient,  on  my  system  of  faith,  to  answer,  that  we  are 
not  all  blind,  but  all  subject  to  distempers  of  the  mental  sight, 
differing  in  kind  and  in  degree  ;  that  though  all  men  are  in 
error,  they  are  not  all  in  the  same  error,  nor  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that  each,  therefore,  may  possibly  heal  the  other,  even  as 
two  or  more  physicians,  all  diseased  in  their  general  health,  yet 
imder  the  immediate  action  of  the  disease  on  different  days, 
may  remove  or  allcAaate  the  complaints  of  each  other.  But  in 
respect  to  the  enter taininguess  of  moral  writings,  if  in  entertain- 
ment be  included  whatever  delights  the  imagination  or  afieote 
the  generous  passions,  so  far  from  rejecting  such  a  mean  of  per- 
suading the  human  soul,  ray  verj^  system  compels  me  to  defend 
not  only  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute  necessity,  of  adopting  it, 
if  we  really  intend  to  render  our  fellow-creatures  better  or  wiser. 

But  it  is  vdih  dullness  as  with  obscurity.  It  may  be  positive, 
and  the  author's  fault  ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  relative,  and  if 
the  author  has  preseuted  his  bill  of  fare  at  the  portal,  the  reader 
has  himself  only  to  blame.  The  main  question  then  is,  of  what 
cla.ss  are  the  persons  to  be  entertained  ? — "  One  of  the  later  school 
of  the  Grecians  (says  Lord  Bacon)  examineth  the  matter,  and  is 
at  a  stand  to  tliink  wliat  should  be  in  it  that  m(Mi  should  lov^ 
lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  })oets  ;  nor 
for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant  ;  but  for  the  lie's  sake. 
But  I  can  not  tell  :  this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  dayhght, 
that  doth  not  show  the  masques  and  mummeries  and  triumphs 
of  the  world  half  so  stately  and  daintily,  as  candle-lights.  Truth 
may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by 
day  ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle, 
that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights.  A  mixture  of  a  he  doth  ever 
add  pleasure.    Doth  any  man  doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken 
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from  men's  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valua^ 
tuns,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  men,  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of 
melancholy  and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves 

A  melancholy,  a  too  general,  but  not,  I  trust,  a  universal 
troth ! — and  even  where  it  does  apply,  yet  in  many  instances 
not  irremediable.  Such  at  least  must  have  been  my  persuasion ;  or 
the  present  volimies  must  have  been  wittingly  written  to  no  pur- 
pose.   If  I  believed  our  nature  fettered  to  all  this  wretchedness 
of  head  and  heart  by  an  absolute  and  imiate  necessity,  at  least 
by  a  necessity  which  no  human  power,  no  efibrts  of  reason  or 
ek)quence,  could  remove  or  lessen ;  I  should  deem  it  even  pre- 
tomptuous  to  aim  at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amusing 
a  snoall  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

And  why  not  ?  whispers  worldly  prudence.  To  amuse,  though 
only  to  amuse,  our  visitors  is  wisdom  as  well  as  good-nature, 
where  it  is  presumption  to  attempt  their  amendment.  And 
truly  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  me  in  respects  of  no  trifling 
importance,  if  I  could  persuade  myself  to  take  the  advice.  Re- 
leased by  these  principles  from  all  moral  obligation,  and  ambi- 
tious of  procuring  pastime  and  self-oblivion  for  a  race,  which 
could  have  nothing  noble  to  remember,  nothing  desirable  to  an- 
ticipate, I  might  aspire  even  to  the  praise  of  the  critics  and 
dilettanti  of  the  higher  circles  of  society  ;  of  some  trusty  guide 
of  blind  fashion  ;  some  pleasant  analyst  of  ta.ste,  as  it  exists  both 
in  the  palate  and  the  soul ;  some  living  gauge  and  mete-wand 
of  past  and  present  genius.  But  alas  I  my  former  studies  would 
still  have  left  a  wrong  bias  I  If  instead  of  perplexing  ray  com- 
mon sense  with  the  flights  of  Plato,  and  of  stiffening  over  the 
meditations  of  the  imperial  Stoic,  I  had  been  laboring  to  imbibe 
the  gay  spirit  of  a  Casti,  or  had  employed  my  erudition,  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  favored  few,  in  elucidating  the  interesting  deformi- 
ties of  ancient  Greece  and  India,  what  might  I  not  have  hoped 
from  the  suflrage  of  those,  who  turn  in  weariness  from  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  because  compared  ^vith  the  prurient  heroes  and  gro- 
tesque monsters  of  Italian  romance,  or  even  with  the  narrative 
dialogues  of  the  melodious  Metastasio,  that  adventurous  song, 

Which  justifies  the  ways  of  Gkxi  to  nmn, — 
•  Essays.  I  Of  Truth.— JSy. 
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has  been  found  a  poor  substitute  for  a  Grimaldi,  a  most 
medicine  for  an  occasional  propensity  to  yawn !  For,  w 
been  decided,  to  fill  up  pleasantly  the  brief  intervals  of  fi 
able  pleasures,  and  above  all  to  charm  away  the  dusky 
of  ennuiy  is  the  chief  and  appropriate  business  of  the  po< 
the  novelist  I  This  duty  unfulfilled,  Apollo  will  have  la 
his  best  gifts  in  vain ;  and  Urania  henceforth  must  be  c 
to  inspire  astronomers  alone,  and  leave  the  sons  of  verse  t 
amusing  patronesses.  And  yet — and  yet — ^but  it  will  be  t 
be  serious,  when  my  visitors  have  sat  down. 
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8ie  cportet  ad  lihrum^  preaeriim  miscellanei  generis,  legendum  aecedere  lee* 
tormj  mi  tolet  ad  convivium  conviva  civUit.    Convivator  annititur  omnibus 
9ati$/atere :  et  tamen  si  quid  appomtur,  quod  hujus  aut  illius  palato  non 
respondeat^  et  hie  et  Ule  urbane  cUssimttlani,  et  alia  fercula  probant,  ne  quid 
eontristent  convitfoiorem.    Quis  enim  eum  convivam  ferat,  qui  tantum  hoe 
animo  veniat  ad  mensamy  vt  earpens  quce  apponunter,  nec  veseatur  ip8e,  nee 
alios  vesei  sinat  f    Et  tamen  his  quoque  reperias  ineivUiores^  qui  palam,  qui 
sine  fine  damnent  ae  lacerent  opus,  quod  nunquam  legerint.    Ast  hoe  plus- 
quam  syeophantieum  est  damnare  quod  neseias.  Erasmus. 

A  reader  should  sit  down  to  a  book,  especially  of  the  miscellancoiis  kind, 
OB  a  well-behared  visitor  does  to  a  banquet.  The  master  of  the  feast  exerts 
himself  to  satisfy  all  his  guests ;  but  if  after  all  his  care  and  pains  there 
should  etill  be  something  or  other  put  on  the  table  that  does  not  suit  this 
or  that  person  s  taste,  they  politely  pass  it  over  without  noticing  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  commend  other  dishes,  that  they  may  not  distress  their  kind 
host,  or  throw  any  damp  on  his  spirits.  For  who  could  tolerate  a  guest 
that  accepted  an  invitation  to  your  table  with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
finding  fault  with  every  thing  put  before  him,  neither  eating  himself,  nor 
suffering  others  to  eat  in  comfort.  And  yet  you  may  fall  in  with  a  still 
worse  set  than  even  these,  with  churls  that  in  all  companies  and  without 
•top  or  stay,  will  condemn  and  pull  to  pieces  a  work  wtich  they  have  never 
read.  But  this  sinks  below  the  baseness  of  an  informer,  yea,  though  he 
were  a  fake  witness  to  boot  I  The  man,  who  abuses  a  thing  of  which  he  is 
utterly  ignorant,  unites  the  infiuny  of  both — and  in  addition  to  this,  makes 
himself  ^e  pander  and  sycophant  of  his  own  and  other  men's  envy  and  nuif 
lignity. 

The  musician  may  tune  his  instrument  in  private,  ere  his 
audience  have  yet  assembled  ;  the  architect  conceals  the  founda- 
tion of  his  buil^ng  beneath  the  superstructure.  But  an  author's 
harp  must  be  tuned  in  the  hearing  of  those,  who  are  to  under- 
stand its  afler-harmonies  ;  the  foundation  stones  of  his  edifice 
must  lie  open  to  common  view,  or  his  friends  will  hesitate  to 
trust  themselves  beneath  the  roof. 
From  periodical  literature  the  general  readex  deetuft 
roL.  n.  T> 
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entitled  to  expect  amusement,  and  some  degree  of  infi)rmatiar^ 
and  if  the  writer  can  convey  any  instruction  at  the  same  tim^^ 
and  without  demanding  any  additional  thought  (as  the  Irishmam.^ 
in  the  hackneyed  jest,  is  said  to  have  passed  off  a  light  guinea 
between  two  good  halfpence),  this  supererogatory  merit  will  noC 
perhaps  be  taken  amiss.    Now  amusement  in  and  for  itself  may^ 
be  ailbrded  by  the  gratification  either  of  the  curiosity  or  of  tha 
passions.    I  use  the  former  word  as  distinguished  from  the  love 
of  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in  distinction  from  those  emotioDB 
which  arise  in  well-ordered  minds,  from  the  perception  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  \'irtue  or  vice  : — emotions,  which  are  always  pie- 
ceded  by  thought,  and  linked  with  improvement.    Again,  all  in- 
formation pursued  without  any  wish  of  becoming  wiser  or  better 
thereby,  I  class  among  the  gratifications  of  mere  curiosity,  whether 
it  be  sought  for  in  a  light  novel  or  a  grave  history.    We  may 
therefore  omit  the  word  information,  as  included  either  in  amme- 
ment  or  instniction. 

The  present  work  is  an  experiment ;  not  whether  a  writer 
may  honestly  overlook  the  one,  or  successfully  omit  the  other, 
of  the  two  elements  themselves,  which  serious  readers  at  leail 
persuade  themselves  that  they  pursue ;  but  whether  a  change 
might  not  be  hazarded  of  the  usual  order,  in  which  periodical 
writers  have  in  general  attempted  to  convey  them.  Having  my- 
self experienced  that  no  delight  either  in  kind  or  degree  is  equal 
to  that  which  accompanies  the  distinct  perception  of  a  funda- 
mental truth,  relative  to  our  moral  being ;  having,  long  after  the 
completion  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  a  learned  education,  die- 
covered  a  new  world  of  intellectual  profit  opening  on  me — not 
fit)m  any  new  opinions,  but  hing,  as  it  were,  at  the  roots  of  tboee 
which  I  had  been  taught  in  childhood  in  my  catechism  and 
spelling-book  :  there  arose  a  soothing  hope  in  my  mind  that  a 
lesser  public  might  be  found,  composed  of  persons  susceptible  of 
the  same  delight,  and  desirous  of  attaining  it  by  the  same  pro- 
cess. I  heard  a  whisper  too  from  within,  (I  trust  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  conscience,  not  vanity)  that  a  dut>'  was  performed  in 
the  endeavor  to  render  it  as  much  easier  to  them,  than  it  had 
been  to  me,  as  could  be  effected  by  the  united  efforts  of  my  un- 
derstanding and  imagination. 

Actuated  by  this  impulse,  the  writer  wishes,  in  the  following 
essays,  to  convey  not  instruction  meteVv,  V\\.  Wdi^xfiAXiXai  vdl* 
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itnictioa ;  not  so  much  to  show  the  reader  this  or  that  fact,  as 
to  kindle  his  own  torch  for  him,  and  leave  it  to  himself  to  choose 
tbe  particular  ohjects,  which  he  might  wish  to  examine  hy  its 
%iit   The  Friend  does  not  indeed  exclude  firom  his  plan  occa- 
■onal  interludes,  and  vacations  of  innocent  entertainment  and 
pnmiiscuous  information,  but  still  in  the  main  he  proposes  to 
iumself  the  conmiunication  of  such  delight  as  rewards  the  march 
of  truth,  rather  than  to  collect  the  flowers  which  diversify  its 
track,  in  order  to  present  them  apart  firom  the  homely,  yet  food- 
iul  or  medicinal  herbs,  among  which  they  had  grown.    To  refer 
men's  opinions  to  their  absolute  principles,  and  thence  their  feel- 
ings to  the  appropriate  objects,  and  i&  their  due  degrees ;  and 
finally,  to  apply  the  principles  thus  ascertained,  to  the  formation 
of  steadfast  convictions  concerning  the  most  important  questions 
of  politics,  morality,  and  religion — these  are  to  be  the  objects  and 
the  contents  of  his  work. 

Themes  like  these  not  even  the  genius  of  a  Plato  or  a  Bacon 
could  render  intelligible,  without  demanding  from  the  reader 
thought  sometimes,  and  attention  generally.  By  thought  I  here 
mean  the  voluntary  production  in  our  own  minds  of  those  states 
of  consciousness,  to  which,  as  to  his  fundamental  facts,  the  writer 
has  referred  us  :  while  attention  has  for  its  object  the  order  and 
connection  of  thoughts  and  images,  each  of  which  is  in  itself 
already  and  familiarly  kno-wii.  Thus  the  elements  of  geometry 
require  attention  only ;  but  the  analysis  of  our  primary  faculties, 
and  the  investigation  of  all  the  absolute  grounds  of  religion  and 
morals,  are  impossible  without  energies  of  thought  in  addition  to 
the  efibrt  of  attention.  The  Friend  will  not  attempt  to  disguise 
firom  his  readers  that  both  attention  and  thought  are  cflbrts,  and 
the  latter  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  effort ;  nor  from  himself, 
that  to  require  it  often  or  for  any  continuance  of  time,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  present  publication,  even  were  it 
less  incongruous  than  it  unfortunately  is  with  the  present  habits 
and  pursuits  of  Englishmen.  Accordingly  I  shall  be  on  my 
guard  to  make  the  essays  as  few  as  possible,  which  would  require 
from  a  well-educated  reader  any  energy  of  thought  and  voluntary 
abstraction. 

But  attention,  I  confess,  will  be  requisite  throughout,  except 
in  the  excursive  and  miscellaneous  essays  that  wl\  "be  ioxmdi 
pated  between  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  ot  t\vc  vjotV.  Ow 
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whatever  tabject  the  mind  feeb  a  lively  interest,  attentka 
though  always  an  effort,  beci>mes  a  delightful  effort.  I  thovik 
be  quite  at  ease,  could  I  secure  lor  the  whole  work  as  much  of  it 
as  a  card  party  of  earnest  whist-players  often  expend  in  a  singk 
evening,  or  a  lady  in  the  making-up  of  a  fashionable  dress.  Bm 
where  no  interest  previously  exists,  attention  (as  every  school 
master  knoiK*s)  can  be  procured  only  by  terror :  which  is  the  trw 
reason  why  the  majority  of  mankind  learn  nothing  systematically 
except  as  school-boys  or  apprentices. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  from  other  motives  besides  those  of  self-inter 
est,  if  no  fault  or  deficiency  on  my  part  shall  prevent  the  woti 
from  furnishing  a  presumptive  proof,  that  there  are  still  to  be 
found  among  us  a  respectable  number  of  readers  who  are  desirom 
to  derive  |)leasure  from  the  c-^nsciousness  of  being  instructed  oi 
meliorated  :  and  who  feel  a  sutticient  interest  as  to  the  fbundatioiu 
of  their  o^kh  opinions  in  literature,  politics,  morals,  and  religion, 
to  a^ni  that  degree  of  attention,  without  which,  however  men 
may  deceive  themselves,  no  actual  pn^rress  ever  was  or  ever  can 
be  made  in  that  knowledge,  which  supplies  at  once  both  strength 
and  nourishment. 
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AAA*  lif  napOM^ov  lijv  rix^  '^ap^  oov^  rb  npOrov  fdiv  eWc 
OUovcav  vnd  KOfiiraafiaTuv,  kcU  fiijftaTuv  tmxBuv, 
loX^ava  fihf  rcpumorov  aifT^,  kcU  rd  fiapoc  d^eiXov, 
TtvAA/oac  «ai  irepiTcdroic  koZ  TevT}.ioioi  fuxpoi^ 
Xv?jdv  didcd^  aTtjfiv?.fidTuVj  d^rd  3i^7J,uv,  dy  ^Buv, 

AiUBrroPH.  RANiK.  989. 

IMITATION* 

I  reedved  the  Muse  from  you,  I  found  her  puffed  and  pampered, 
^ith  pompous  sentences  and  terms,  a  cumbrous  huge  virago. 
%  first  attention  was  applied  to  make  her  look  genteelly, 
bring  her  to  a  moderate  bulk  by  dint  of  lighter  diet, 
I  fed  her  with  pluin  household  phrase,  aud  cool  familiar  salad, 
^jth  water-gruel  episode,  with  sentimental  jelly, 
^ith  moral  mince-meat :  till  at  length  I  brought  her  within  compass. 

Feeee. 

Lv  the  preceding  essay  I  named  the  present  undertaking  an 
experiment.  The  explanation  will  be  found  in  the  following 
fetter,  written  to  a  correspondent  during  the  first  attempt,  and 
before  the  plan  was  discontinued  from  an  original  error  in  the 
mode  of  circulation. 

TO   ; — . 

"When  I  first  undertook  the  present  publication  for  the  sake 
and  with  the  avowed  object  of  referring  men  in  all  things  to 
principles  or  fimdamental  truths,  I  was  well  aware  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  the  plan  itself  would  oppose  to  my  success.    For  in 

•  This  imitation  is  printed  here  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  a 
series  of  free  translations  of  selected  scenes  from  Aristophanes :  a  work,  of 
whidi  (should  the  author  be  persuaded  to  make  it  public)  it  is  my  deliberate 
judgment,  that  it  will  form  an  important  epoch  in  English  literature,  and 
open  oat  sources  of  metrical  and  rhythmical  wealth  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
Imgaage,  of  which  few.  if  any,  among  us  are  aware. 
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order  to  the  regular  attainment  of  this  object,  all  the  dryest  and 
least  attractive  essays  must  appear  in  the  beginning,  and  thua 
subject  me  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  effort  or  soliciting  pa- 
tience in  that  part  of  the  work,  where  it  was  most  my  interest 
to  secure  the  confidence  of  my  readers  by  winning  their  favor. 
Though  I  dared  warrant  for  the  pleasantness  of  the  journey  on 
the  whole  ;  though  I  might  promise  that  the  road  would,  for  the 
far  greater  part  of  it,  be  found  plain  and  easy,  that  it  would  pass 
through  countries  of  various  prospect,  and  that  at  every  stage 
there  would  be  a  change  of  company  ;  it  still  remained  a  heavy 
disadvantage,  that  I  had  to  start  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep 
hill :  and  I  foresaw,  not  without  occasional  feeluigs  of  despond- 
ency, that  during  the  slow  and  laborious  ascent  it  would  require 
no  conmion  management  to  keep  my  passuugers  in  good-humor 
with  the  vehicle  and  its  driver.  As  far  as  tliis  inconvenience 
could  be  palliated  by  sincerity  and  previous  confession,  I  have  no 
reason  to  accuse  myself  of  neglect.  In  the  prospectus*  of  The 
Friend,  which  for  this  cause  I  reprinted  and  annexed  to  the  first 
essay,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  such  as  might  be  inclined  to 
patronize  the  publication,  that  I  must  submit  to  be  esteemed  dull 
by  those  who  sought  chiefly  for  amusement :  and  this  I  hazarded 
as  a  general  confession,  though  in  my  own  mind  I  felt  a  cheerful 
confidence  that  it  would  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the  earlier 
essays.  I  could  not  therefore  be  surprised,  however  much  I  may 
have  been  depressed,  by  the  frequency  with  which  you  hear  The 
Friend  complained  of  for  its  abstruseness  and  obscurity ;  nor  did 
the  highly  flattering  expressions,  with  which  you  accompanied 
your  communication,  prevent  me  from  feeling  its  truth  to  the 
whole  extent. 

An  author's  pen,  like  children's  legs,  improves  by  exercise. 
That  part  of  the  blame  which  rests  on  myself,  I  am  exerting  my 
best  faculties  to  remove.  A  man  long  accustomed  to  silent  and 
solitary  meditation,  in  proportion  as  he  increases  the  power  of 
thinking  in  long  and  counected  trains,  is  apt  to  lose  or  lessen  the 
talent  of  conmiunicating  liis  thoughts  with  grace  and  perspicuity. 
Doubtless  too,  I  have  in  some  measure  injured  my  style,  in  respect 
to  its  facility  and  popularity,  from  having  almost  confined  my 
reading,  of  late  years,  to  the  works  of  the  ancients  and  those  of 
the  elder  writers  in  the  modem  languages.  We  insensibly  imitate 
♦  See  Appendix  A. — Kd. 
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whit  we  habitually  admire  ;  and  an  aversion  to  the  epigrammatic 
anoonnected  periods  of  the  fashionable  Anglo-GaUican  taste  has 
too  often  made  me  willing  to  forget,  that  the  stately  march 
ind  difficult  evolutions,  which  characterize  the  eloquence  of 
Hooker,  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  are,  notwithstanding 
their  intrinsic  excellence,  still  less  suited  to  a  periodical  essay, 
rhis  fault  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  correct ;  though  I  can  never 
10  far  sacrifice  my  judgment  to  the  desire  of  being  immediately 
popular,  as  to  cast  my  sentences  in  the  French  mould?,  or  afiect 
a  style  which  an  ancient  critic  would  have  deemed  purposely 
invented  for  persons  troubled  with  the  asthma  to  read,  and  for 
those  to  comprehend  who  labor  under  the  more  pitiable  asthma 
of  A  short- witted  intellect.    It  can  not  but  be  injurious  to  the 
human  mind  never  to  be  called  into  eflbrt :  the  habit  of  receiving 
pleasure  without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement 
of  curiosity  and  sensibility,  may  be  •justly  ranked  among  the  worst 
effects  of  habitual  novel  reading.    It  is  true  that  these  short  and 
unconnected  sentences  are  easily  and  instantly  understood :  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  wanting  all  the  cement  of  thought  as  weU 
as  of  style,  all  the  connections,  and  (if  you  will  forgive  so  trivial 
a  metaphor)  all  the  hooks-and-eyes  of  the  memory,  they  are 
easily  forgotten  :  or  rather,  it  is  scarcely  po.«*sible  that  they  should 
be  remembered. — Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  those  who  confine  their 
reading  to  such  books  dwarf  their  own  faculties,  and  finally  re- 
duce their  understandings  to  a  deplorable  imbecility  :  the  fact  you 
mention,  and  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  use  of,  is  a  fair  in- 
stance and  a  striking  illustration.    Like  idle  morning  visitors,  the 
brisk  and  breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry  off  in  quick  and 
profitless  succession  ;  each  indeed  for  the  moments  of  its  stay  pre- 
vents the  pain  of  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  the  love  of  sloth  ; 
but  all  together  they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house  (the  soul,  I 
mean)  flat  and  exhausted,  incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  con- 
cerns, and  unfitted  for  the  conversation  of  more  rational  guests. 

I  know  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  fostering  so  idle  a  hope,  as 
that  of  obtaining  acquittal  by  recrimination  ;  or  think  that  I  am 
attacking  one  fault,  in  order  that  its  opposite  may  escape  notice 
in  the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  batter>\  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
do  my  best,  and  even  make  all  allowable  sacrifices,  to  render 
my  manner  more  attractive  and  my  matter  more  generally  mter- 
esting.    In  the  establishment  of  principles  and  fundamental  doc- 
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trines,  I  must  of  necessity  require  the  attention  of  my  reader  to 
become  my  fellow-laborer.  The  primary  facts  essential  to  the 
intelligibility  of  my  principles  I  can  prove  to  others  only  as  fiur 
as  I  can  prevail  on  them  to  retire  into  themselves  and  make 
their  o\m  minds  the  objects  of  their  steadfast  attention.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  too  deeply  the  importance  of  the  convic- 
tions, which  first  impelled  me  to  the  present  undertaking,  to  leave 
unattempted  any  honorable  means  of  reconmiending  them  to  as 
wide  a  circle  as  possible. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  my 
work.  But  the  proper  merit  of  a  foundation  is  its  massiveness 
and  solidity.  The  conveniences  and  ornaments,  the  gilding  and 
stucco  work,  the  sunshine  and  sunny  prospects,  i^-ill  come  -with 
the  superstructure.  Yet  I  dare  not  flatter  myself,  that  any  en- 
deavors of  mine,  compatible  with  the  duty  I  owe  to  truth  and 
the  hope  of  permanent  utility,  \i-ill  render  The  Friend  a^greeable 
to  the  majority  of  what  is  called  the  reading  public.  I  never 
expected  it.  How  indeed  could  I,  when  I  was  to  borrow  so  little 
frorn  the  influence  of  passing  events,  and  when  I  had  absolutely 
excluded  from  my  plan  all  appeals  to  personal  curiosity  and  per- 
sonal interests  ?  Yet  even  this  is  not  my  greatest  impediment. 
No  real  infonnation  can  be  conveyed,  no  important  errors  recti- 
fied, no  widely  injurious  prejudices  rooted  up.  -without  requiring 
some  effort  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  But  the  obsti- 
nate (and  toward  a  contemporarj*  writer,  the  contemptuous) 
aversion  to  intellectual  effort  is  the  mother  evil  of  all  which  I 
had  proposed  to  war  agaiust,  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  our 
errors  and  misfortunes,  both  private  and  national.  To  solicit  the 
attention  of  those,  on  whom  these  debilitating  causes  have  acted 
to  their  full  extent,  would  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  recommend 
exercise  with  the  dumb-bells,  as  the  only  mode  of  cure,  to  a  pa- 
tient paralytic  in  both  arms.  You  well  know,  that  my  expecta- 
tions were  more  modest  as  well  as  more  rational.  I  hoped,  that 
my  readers  iu  general  would  be  aware  of  the  impracticability  of 
suiting  every  essay  to  ever}'  taste  in  any  period  of  the  work  :  and 
that  they  would  not  attribute  wholly  to  the  author,  but  in  part 
to  the  necessity  of  his  plan,  the  austerity  and  absence  of  the 
lighter  graces,  in  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  numbers.  In  my 
cheerful  moods  I  sometimes  flattered  myself,  that  a  few  even 
among  those,  who  foresaw  that  my  lucubrations  would  at  all 
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tinei  require  mare  attention  than  from  the  nature  of  their  own 
oqiloyments  they  could  afibrd  them,  might  jet  find  a  pleasure 
in  supporting  The  Friend  during  its  infancy,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
chanee  of  attracting  the  notice  of  others,  to  whom  its  style  and 
fliilfects  might  be  better  adapted.    But  my  main  anchor  was  the 
kope,  that  when  circimistances  gradually  enabled  me  to  adopt 
the  ordinary  means  of  making  the  publication  generally  known, 
tiiere  might  be  found  throughout  the  kingdom  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  meditatire  minds,  who,  entertaining  similar  convictions 
with  mmlf  and  gratified  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  re- 
duced to  form  and  system,  would  take  a  warm  interest  in  the 
work  friMn  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  wanted  those  allure- 
ments of  transitory  interests,  which  render  particular  patronage 
superfluous,  and  for  the  brief  seasou  of  their  blow  and  fragrance 
attract  the  e3re  of  thousands,  who  would  pass  imregarded 

 flowers 

Of  sober  tint,  and  herbs  of  med'cinable  powers. 


In  these  three  introductory  essays,  the  Friend  has  endeavored 
to  realize  his  promise  of  giving  an  honest  biU  of  fare,  both  as  to 
the  objects  and  the  style  of  the  work.  With  reference  to  both  I 
ccmclude  with  a  prophecy  of  Simon  Grynaeus,  from  his  premoni- 
tion to  the  candid  reader,  prefixed  to  Ficinus's  translation  of 
Plato,  published  at  Leyden,  1557.  How  far  it  has  been  gradu- 
ally frilfilled  in  this  country  since  tlie  Revolution  in  168S,  I  leave 
to  my  candid  and  intelligent  readers  to  determine  : — 

Ac  doi^  mihi  quidcm  deliciis  Uterarumincscatos  subito  jam 
homing  adfo  esse,  prfesertim  qui  Christianos  se  profitcntur,  ut 
lesere  nisi  quod  ad  presentem  giistum  facit,  sustiyicant  nihil: 
unde  et  discipline  et  philosophia  ipsa  jam  fere  prorsus  ctiam  a 
doctis  negliguntur.  Quod  quide/?i  propositum  studiorum  nisi 
tmUure  corrigetur,  tarn  nuig?ium  rebus  incommodum  dabir,  quam 
dedit  barbaries  dim.  Pertinax  res  barbaries  est ,  fateor ;  sed 
minus  potest  tamen,  quam  ilia  persuasa  prudent  ia  lit  era  rum  si 
ratione  caret,  sapientice  virtutisque  specie  misere  lectores  circum- 
ducens,  ♦  »  * 

Succedet  igitur,  ut  arbitror,  haud  ita  mulfo  post,  pro  rustt- 
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cana  sactdi  nostri  rucliMe,  capUUrix  ilia  blandiloqueniia,  robur 
animi  virilis  omne,  omnem  virtutem  masculam,  proJHgatura, 
nisi  cavetur* 

In  very  truth,  it  grieveth  me  that  men,  those  especially  who 
profess  themselves  to  he  Christians,  should  he  so  taken  with  the 
sweet  haits  of  literature  that  they  can  endure  to  read  nothing 
hut  what  gives  them  immediate  gratification,  no  matter  how  low 
or  sensual  it  may  he.  Consequently,  the  more  austere  and  disci- 
plinary hranches  of  philosophy  itself  are  almost  wholly  neglected, 
even  hy  the  learned. — course  of  study  (if  such  reading,  with 
such  a  purpose  in  view,  could  deserve  that  name)  which,  if  not 
corrected  in  time,  -will  occasion  worse  consequences  than  even 
harharism  did  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers.  Barharism  is,  I 
own,  a  wilful  headstrong  thing  ;  but  with  all  its  blind  obstinacy 
it  has  less  power  of  doing  harm  than  this  self-sufficient,  self-satis- 
fied plain  good  common  sense  sort  of  writing,  this  prudent  sale- 
able popular  style  of  composition,  if  it  be  deserted  by  reason  and 
scientific  insight  pitiably  decoying  the  minds  of  men  by  an  impos- 
ing show  of  amiableuess,  and  practical  -w-isdom,  so  that  the  de- 
lighted reader  knowing  nothing  knows  all  about  almost  every 
thing.  There  will  succeed,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  and  that 
too  within  no  long  time,  to  the  rudeness  and  rusticity  of  our  age, 
that  ensnaring  meretricious  populamess  in  literature,  with  all 
the  tricksy  humilities  of  the  ambitious  candidates  for  the  favor- 
able sufTrages  of  the  judicious  public,  which  if  we  do  not  take 
good  care  will  break  up  and  scatter  before  it  all  robustness  and 
manly  ^-igor  of  intellect,  all  masculine  fortitude  of  virtue. 

*  In  the  original  of  this  passage,  the  words  gulam  and  mortaUs  stand  re- 
spectively for  prasentem  ffustum  and  lectores. — Ed. 
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Si  wtodo  qu4B  nalura  H  ratione  eonctua  aint,  a*ntmp8erimu»^  prmtwnp- 
twmiM  9uapicio  a  nobit  quam  longU*ime  abeue  debet.  Multa  ttntiquiiaiij  no- 
hitmet  nihil,  arrogamut.  Nihilne  vos  /  y^ihil  mehercule,  mn  quod  omnia 
cmni  animo  veritati  arrogamus  ei  tanetimonice, 

Ulr.  Rixov.  De  Controversiia. 

If  we  assume  only  what  nature  and  reason  have  granted,  with  no  shadow 
of  right  can  we  be  suspected  of  presumption.  To  antiquity  we  arrogate 
many  things,  to  ourselves  nothing.  Nothing  ?  Aye,  nothing :  unless  in- 
deed it  be,  that  with  all  our  strength  we  arrogate  all  things  to  truth  and 
moral  purity. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Haller,  that  we  are 
deaf  while  we  are  yawning.  The  same  act  of  drowsiness  that 
stretches  open  our  mouths,  closes  our  ears.  It  is  much  the  same 
in  acts  of  the  understanding.  A  lazy  half-attention  amounts  to 
a  mental  yawn.  Where  then  a  subject,  that  demands  thought, 
has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  an  exact  and  patient 
derivation  from  its  principles,  we  must  be  willing  to  exert  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  effort,  and  to  think  ^-ith  the  author,  or  the  au- 
thor will  have  thought  in  vain  for  us.  It  makes  little  difference 
for  the  time  being,  whether  there  be  an  hiatus  oscita?is  in  the 
reader's  attention,  or  an  hiatids  lacnjmabilis  in  the  author's 
manuscript.  When  this  occurs  during  the  perusal  of  a  work  of 
known  authority  and  established  fame,  we  honestly  lay  the  fault 
on  our  own  deficiency,  or  on  the  unfitness  of  our  present  mood  , 
but  when  it  is  a  contemporary  production,  over  which  we  have 
been  nodding,  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  pronounce  it  insufferably 
dull  and  obscure.  Indeed,  as  charit}-  begins  at  home,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  reader  should  charge  himself 
with  lack  of  intellect,  when  the  effect  may  be  equally  well  ac- 
counted for  by  declaring  the  author  unintelligible  ;  or  that  he 
shonld  accuse  his  own  inattention,  when  by  half  a  dozeiv  T^htase^ 
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of  abuse,  as  "  heavy  stuff,  metaphysical  jargon,"  &c.,  he  can  at 
once  excuse  his  laziness,  and  gratify  his  pride,  scorn,  and  envy. 
To  similar  impulses  we  must  attribute  the  praises  of  a  true  mod- 
em reader,  when  he  meets  with  a  work  in  the  true  modem 
taste  :  namely,  either  in  skipping,  imconnected,  short-winded, 
asthmatic  sentences,  as  easy  to  be  understood  as  impossible  to 
be  remembered,  in  which  the  merest  common-place  acquires  a 
momentary  poignancy,  a  petty  titillating  sting,  from  affected  point 
and  wilful  antithesis  ;  or  else  in  strutting  and  rounded  periods, 
in  which  the  emptiest  truisms  are  blown  up  into  illustrious  bub- 
bles by  help  of  film  and  inflation.  "  Aye  I"  (quoth  the  delighted 
reader)  **  this  is  sense,  this  is  genius  I  this  I  understand  and  ad- 
mire !  I  have  thought  the  very  same  a  hundred  times  myself  I" 
In  other  words,  this  man  has  reminded  me  of  my  own  clever- 
ness, and  therefore  I  admire  him.  Oh  I  for  one  piece  of  egotism 
that  presents  itself  under  its  own  honest  bare  face  of  I  myself  I, 
there  are  fifly  that  steal  out  in  the  mask  of  tu-isms  and  ille-isms  ! 

It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that  an  excessive  solicitude  to 
avoid  the  use  of  our  first  personal  pronoun,  more  of^en  has  its 
source  in  conscious  selfishness  than  in  true  self-oblivion.  A  quiet 
observer  of  human  follies  may  oflcn  amuse  or  sadden  his  thoughts 
by  detecting  a  perpetual  feeling  of  purest  egotism  through  a  long 
masquerade  of  disguises,  the  half  of  which,  had  old  Proteus  been 
master  of  as  many,  would  have  wearied  out  the  patience  of 
Menelaus.  I  say,  the  patience  only  :  for  it  would  ask  more  than 
the  simplicity  of  Polypheme,  ^ith  his  one  eye  extinguished,  to 
be  deceived  by  so  poor  a  repetition  of  Nobody.  Yet  I  can  vdih 
strictest  truth  assure  my  readers  that  with  a  pleasure  combined 
with  a  sense  of  weariness,  I  see  the  nigh  ai)proach  of  that  point 
of  my  labors,  in  which  I  can  convey  my  opinions  and  the  work- 
ings of  my  heart,  "\^ithout  reminding  ihe  reader  obtrusively  of 
myself  But  the  frequency  with  which  I  have  spoken  in  my 
own  person,  recalls  my  apprehensions  to  the  second  danger,  which 
it  was  my  hope  to  guard  against ;  the  probable  charge  of  arro- 
gance, or  presumption,  both  for  daring  to  dissent  from  the  opin- 
ions of  great  authorities,  and.  in  my  following  numbers  perhaps, 
from  the  general  opinion  concerning  the  true  value  of  certain 
authorities  deemed  great.  The  word  presimiption,  I  appropriate 
to  the  internal  feeling,  and  arrogance  to  the  way  and  manner  of 
outwardly  expressing  ourselves. 
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As  no  man  can  rightfully  be  condemned  without  reference  to 
flpme  definite  law,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  he  might  have 
avoided  the  given  fault,  it  is  necessary  so  to  define  the  constitu- 
ent qualities  and  conditions  of  arrogance,  that  a  reason  may  be 
aangnable  why  we  pronounce  one  man  guilty  and  acquit  another. 
FcHT  merely  to  call  a  person  arrogant  or  most  arrogant,  can  con- 
vict no  one  of  the  vice  except  perhaps  the  accuser.  I  remember, 
when  a  young  man  who  had  leil  his  books  and  a  glass  of  water 
to  join  a  convivial  party,  each  of  whom  had  nearly  finished  his 
Booond  bottle,  was  pronounced  very  drunk  by  the  whole  party — 
he  locked  so  strange  and  pale  !  Many  a  man,  who  has  contrived 
to  hide  his  ruling  passion  or  predominant  defect  from  himself, 
will  betray  the  same  to  dispassionate  observers,  by  his  proneness 
oa  all  occasions  to  suspect  or  accuse  others  of  it.  Now  arrogance 
and  presumption,  like  all  other  moral  qualities,  must  be  shown 
by  some  act  or  conduct :  and  this  too  must  be  an  act  that  im- 
plies, if  not  an  immediate  concurrence  of  the  will,  yet  some 
faulty  constitution  of  the  moral  habits.  For  all  criminality  sup- 
poses its  essentials  to  have  been  within  the  power  of  the  agent. 
Either,  therefore,  the  facts  adduced  do  of  themselves  convey 
the  whole  proof  of  the  charge,  and  the  question  rests  on  the  truth 
or  accuracy  with  which  they  have  been  stated  ;  or  they  acquire 
their  character  from  the  circumstances.  I  have  looked  into  a 
ponderous  review  of  the  corpuscular  philosophy  by  a  Sicilian  Jes- 
uit, in  which  the  acrimonious  Father  frequently  expresses  his 
doubt,  whether  he  should  pronounce  Boyle  or  Newton  more  im- 
pious than  presumptuous,  or  more  presiunptuous  than  impious. 
They  bad  both  attacked  the  reigning  opinions  on  most  important 
Ribjeets,  opinions  sanctioned  by  the  greatest  names  of  antiquity, 
and  by  the  general  sufirage  of  their  learned  contemporaries  or 
immediate  predecessors.  Locke  was  assailed  with  a  full  cry 
for  his  presumption  in  having  deserted  the  philosophical  system 
at  that  time  generally  received  by  the  universities  of  Europe ; 
and  of  late  years  Dr.  Priestley  bestowed  the  epithets  of  arrogant 
and  insolent  on  Reid,  Beattie,  &c.,  for  presuming  to  arraign 
certain  opinions  of  Mr.  Locke,  himself  repaid  in  kind  by  many 
of  bis  own  countrymen  for  his  theological  novelties.  It  will 
scarcely  be  affirmed,  that  these  accusations  were  all  of  them  just, 
or  that  any  of  them  were  fit  or  courteous.  Must  we  therefor 
my,  that  in  order  to  avow  doubt  or  disbelief  of  a  popular  pc 
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sion  without  arrogance,  it  is  required  that  the  dissentient  should 
know  himself  to  possess  the  genius,  and  foreknow  that  he  shoold 
acquire  the  reputation,  of  Locke,  Newton,  Boyle,  or  even  of  a 
Reid  or  Beat  tie  ?  But  as  this  knowledge  and  prescience  are 
impossible  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  could  mean  no 
more  than  a  strong  inward  conviction,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
rule,  if  it  were  imiversally  established,  would  encourage  the  pre- 
sumptuous, and  condemn  modest  and  humble  minds  alone  to 
silence.  And  as  this  silence  could  not  acquit  the  individual*! 
own  mind  of  presumption,  luiless  it  were  accompanied  by  con- 
scious acquiescence  ;  modesty  itself  must  become  an  inert  quality, 
which  even  in  private  society  never  displays  its  charms  more 
unequivocally  than  in  its  mode  of  reconciling  moral  deference 
with  intellectual  courage,  and  general  diffidence  with  sinceiity 
in  the  avowal  of  the  particular  conviction. 

We  must  seek  then  elsewhere  for  the  true  marks,  by  which 
presumption  or  arrogance  may  be  detected,  and  on  which  the 
charge  may  be  grounded  \*ith  little  hazard  of  mistake  or  injui- 
tice.  And  as  1  confine  my  present  observations  to  literature,  I 
deem  such  criteria  ueither  difficult  to  determine  nor  to  apply. 
The  first  mark,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  frequent  bare  assertion 
of  opinions  not  generally  receivetl,  "without  condescending  to  pre- 
fix or  annex  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  such  opinions  were 
formed  :  especially  if  this  absence  of  logical  coiu:tesy  is  supplied 
by  contemptuous  or  abusive  treatment  of  such  as  happen  to  doubt 
of  or  oppose,  the  decisive  ipse  dixi.  But  to  assert,  however 
nakedly,  that  a  passage  in  a  lewd  novel,  in  which  the  ^>acred 
"Writings  are  denounced  as  more  likely  to  pollute  the  young  and 
innocent  mind  than  a  romance  notorious  for  its  indecency — to  as- 
sert, I  say,  that  such  a  passage  argues  equal  impudence  and 
ignorance  in  its  author,  at  the  time  of  writing  and  publishing 
it — this  is  not  arrogance  ;  although  to  a  vast  majority  of  the 
decent  part  of  oiu:  countr\Tnen  it  would  be  superlluous  as  a  truism, 
it  it  were  exclusively  an  author's  business  to  convey  or  revive 
knowledge,  and  not  sometimes  his  Awty  to  awaken  the  indigna- 
tion ot'his  Reader  by  the  expression  of  liis  o^\^l. 

A  second  s]x»cies  of  tliis  unaniiable  quality,  which  has  been 
often  distinguisht»d  by  the  name  of  "SVarburtonian  arrogance,  be- 
trays itself,  not  as  in  the  fonner.  by  proud  or  petulant  onuflsion  of 
proof  or  argument,  but  by  the  habit  of  ascribinsr  weakness  of  in- 
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teUeet,'or  want  of  taste  and  sensibility,  or  hardness  of  heart,  or 
erarmption  of  moral  principle,  to  all  who  deny  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  or  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence,  or  the  fairness  of  the 
reascming  adduced  in  its  support.  This  is  indeed  not  essentially 
difierent  fiom  the  first,  but  assumes  a  separate  character  from  its 
aeeompuiimentB :  for  though  both  the  doctrine  and  its  proofs 
may  have  been  legitimately  supplied  by  the  understanding,  yet 
the  bittemeaB  of  personal  crimination  will  resolve  itself  into  naked 
asertxm.  We  are,  therefore,  authorized  by  experience,  and  justi- 
fied on  the  principle  of  self-defence  and  by  the  law  of  fair  retalia- 
tion, in  attributing  it  to  a  vicious  temper  arrogant  from  irritability, 
or  irritable  from  arrogance.  This  learned  arrogance  admits  of 
many  gradations,  and  is  aggravated  or  palliated,  accordingly  as 
the  point  in  dispute  has  been  more  or  less  controverted,  as  the 
reascming  bears  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion  to  the  virulence 
of  the  personal  detraction,  and  as  the  person  or  parties,  who  are 
the  objects  of  it,  are  more  or  less  respected,  more  or  less  worthy 
of  respect,* 

Lastly,  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  just  imputation  of  presumption 

•  Had  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  more  skilfully  appro- 
priated hifl  coarse  eloquence  of  abuse,  his  customary  assurances  of  the 
idkwy,  both  in  head  and  heart,  of  all  his  opponents ;  if  he  had  employed 
those  rigoroDS  argoments  of  his  own  yehement  humor  in  the  defence  of 
troths  acknorwledged  and  reyerenced  by  learned  men  in  general ;  or  if  he 
had  confined  them  to  the  names  of  Chubb,  Woobton,  and  other  precursors 
of  Thomas  Faine ;  we  should  perhaps  still  characterize  his  mode  of  con- 
trover^  by  its  mde  violence,  but  not  so  often  have  heard  his  name  used, 
even  by  those  who  have  never  read  liis  writings,  as  a  proverbial  expression 
for  learned  arrogance.  But  when  a  novel  and  doubtful  hypothesis  of  his 
own  formation  was  the  citadel  to  be  defended,  and  his  mephitic  hand- 
granadofi  were  thrown  with  the  fun.'  of  lawless  despotism  at  the  fair  repu- 
tation  of  a  Sykes  and  a  Lardner,  we  not  only  confirm  the  verdict  of  his  in- 
dependent ooDtemporaries,  but  cease  to  wonder,  that  arrogance  should 
rend«-  men  objects  of  contempt  in  many,  and  of  aversion  in  all,  instances, 
when  it  was  capable  of  hurrying  a  Christian  teacher  of  equal  talents  and 
learning  into  a  slanderous  vulgarity,  which  escapes  our  disgust  only  when 
we  see  the  writer's  own  reputation  the  sole  victim.  But  througiK>ut  his 
great  work,  and  the  pamphlets  in  which  he  supported  it,  he  always  seems 
to  write  as  if  he  had  deemed  it  a  duty  of  decorum  to  publish  his  fancies  on 
the  Mosaic  Law  as  the  Law  itself  was  delivered,  that  is,  in  thunders  and 
or  as  if  he  had  applied  to  his  own  book  instead  of  the  sacred 
mount,  the  menace, — There  shall  not  a  hand  touch  it  but  he  shall  mrely  be 
aUmed  or  shot  through. 
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when  an  indrndoal  obtradeB  on  the  public  eye,  with  all  the  hi|^ 
pretensions  of  originality,  opinions  and  observations,  in  regard  to 
which  he  must  plead  wilful  ignorance  in  order  to  be  acquitted  of 
dishonest  plagiarism.  On  the  same  seat  must  the  writer  be 
placed,  who  in  a  disquisition  on  any  important  subject  proves,  by 
falsehoods  either  of  omission  or  of  positive  error,  that  he  has  neg- 
lected to  possess  himself,  not  only  of  the  information  requisite  Sat 
.his  particular  subject :  but  even  of  those  acquirements,  and  that 
general  knowledge,  which  could  alone  authorize  him  to  coin* 
mencc  a  public  instructor.  This  is  an  office  which  can  not  be 
procured  gratis.  The  industry,  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of 
its  tiuictious.  is  its  purchase-money ;  and  the  absence  or  in- 
sutiiciency  of  the  same  is  so  far  a  species  of  dishonesty,  and  im- 
plies a  presumption  in  the  literal  as  well  as  the  ordinary  seose  of 
the  word.  He  has  taken  a  thing  before  he  had  acquired  any 
right  or  title  thereto. 

If  in  addition  to  this  unfitness  which  every  man  posseaees  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  his  aim  should  be  to  unsettle  a  general 
belief  closely  comiected  "with  public  and  private  quiet :  and  if  hifl 
language  and  manuer  be  avowedly  calculated  for  the  illiterate, 
and  perhaps  licentious,  part  of  his  coimtr}Tnen  ;  disgusting  as  bis 
presumption  must  appear,  it  is  yet  lost  or  evanescent  in  the  close 
neighborhood  of  his  guilt.  That  Hobbes  translated  Homer  into 
English  verse  and  published  his  translation,  furnishes  no  positive 
e^^^ie^ce  of  his  self-conceit,  though  it  implies  a  great  lack  of  self- 
knowledge  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  poetn**.*  A 
stronjr  wish  often  imposes  it.<elf  on  the  mind  for  an  actual  jx)wer : 
the  mistake  is  favored  by  the  iimoceut  pleasiure  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  versification,  perhaps  by  the  approbation  of  intimates; 
and  the  candidate  asks  from  more  impartial  readers  that  sentencet 
wliich  nature  has  not  enabled  him  to  anticipate.  But  when  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbur\-  wajred  war  \nth  "SYaUis  and  the 
fundamental  truths  of  pure  geometr)',  every  instance  of  liis  groes 
ignorance  and  utter  misconception  of  the  very  elements  of  the 
scienct^he  pn^poso^l  to  confute,  furnished  an  unanswerable  fact  in 

•  At  the  timo  I  wrolc  tbi?  e5^.1v,  and  indtrod  till  the  present  mc^itb, 
D<?«oiuW,  1  had  never  svin  Uvbl»es'  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  which* 
I  u«>w  lind  is  by  no  moans  to  be  spoken  of  contemptuously.  It  is  d«iubtleu 
as  muoh  too  l)allad-like,  as  the  later  versii>n4  are  too  epic :  but  j»tillL  on  the 
whole,  it  leave*  a  much  truer  impresaion  of  the  original 
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pcoof  of  IiiB  high  presomptum  ;  and  the  confident  and  insnlting 
language  of  the  attack  leaTes  the  judicious  reader  in  as  little 
doubt  of  his  gross  arrogance.  An  illiterate  mechanic,  who  mis- 
taking some  disturbance  of  his  nerves  for  a  miraculous  call  pro- 
ceeds alone  to  convert  a  tribe  of  savages,  whose  language  he  can 
have  no  natural  means  of  acquiring,  may  have  been  misled  by 
impulses  very  difierent  from  those  of  high  self-opinion  ;  but  the 
illiterate  perpetrator  of  the  '  Age  of  Reason'  must  have  had  his 
very  conscience  stupefied  by  the  habitual  intoxication  of  presump- 
tuous arrogance,  and  his  common  sen^e  over-clouded  by  the  va- 
pon  finom  his  heart. 

Ab  long  therefore  as  I  obtrude  no  imsupportcd  assertions  on 
my  readers  ;  and  as  long  as  I  state  my  opinions  and  the  evidence 
which  induced  or  compelled  me  to  adopt  them,  with  calmness 
and  that  diffidence  in  myself,  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  a  firm  beUef  in  the  justness  of  the  opinions  themselves ; 
while  I  attack  no  man's  private  life  from  any  cause,  and  detract 
from  no  man*s  honors  in  his  public  character,  from  the  truth  of 
his  doctrines,  or  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  without  detailing 
all  my  reasons  and  resting  the  result  solely  on  the  arguments  ad- 
duced ;  while  I  moreover  explain  fully  the  motives  of  duty,  which 
influenced  me  in  resolving  to  institute  such  investigation  ;  while 
I  confine  all  asperity  of  censure,  and  all  expressions  of  contempt, 
to  gram  violations  of  truth,  honor,  and  decency,  to  the  base  cor- 
rapter  and  the  detected  slanderer  ;  while  I  write  on  no  subject, 
which  I  have  not  studied  'with  my  best  attention,  on  no  subject 
^Huch  my  education  and  acquirements  have  incapacitated  me 
finom  properly  imderstanding  ;  and  above  all  while  I  approve 
myself,  alike  in  praise  and  in  blame,  in  close  reasoning  and  in 
impaaaoned  declamation,  a  steady  friend  to  the  two  best  and 
sureit  firiends  of  all  men,  truth  and  honesty  ;  I  not  fear  an 
accusation  of  either  presumption  or  arrogance  from  the  good  and 
the  wiaCf  I  shall  pity  it  from  the  weak,  and  welcome  it  from  the 
.wicked. 
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In  eodempeetore  nullum  est  honestorum  iurpiumque  eansortimn:  et  eogi- 
tare  optima  simul  ac  dcterrima  nan  magU  est  unius  animi  quam  efuttbm 
homitiis  bonum  esse  ac  malum.  quinotiliak.* 

Tlicrc  is  uo  fellowship  of  honor  and  baseness  in  the  same  breast ;  and  to 
combine  the  best  and  the  worst  designs  is  no  more  possible  in  one  mind, 
than  it  is  for  tlic  same  man  to  be  at  the  sxune  instant  virtuous  and  yicioi]& 

Cognitio  veritatis  omnia  falsa,  si  modo  proferantur^  etiam  qucepritu  inait- 
dita  erant,  ct  dijudicare  et  suhvertere  idonea  est.  augustdt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  equal  to  the  task  both  of  discerning  and  <^ 
confuting  all  false  assertions  and  erroneous  arguments,  though  never  before 
met  with,  if  only  they  may  freely  be  brought  forward. 

I  HAVE  said,  that  iny  very  Bvstem  compels  me  to  make  every 
fair  ajipeal  to  the  feelinprs,  the  imagrination,  and  even  the  fancy. 
If  these  are  to  be  T^ithholden  from  the  service  of  truth,  virtue, 
and  happiness,  to  what  purpose  were  they  given  ?  In  whose 
service  are  they  retained  ?  1  have  mdeed  considered  the  dispro- 
jK)rtion  of  human  passions  1o  their  ordinar}'^  objects  among  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  our  future  destination,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  claimants,  the  most  impe- 
rious duty  and  the  noblest  task  of  genius.  The  verbal  enunciation 
f»f  this  master  tnith  could  scarcely  Ikj  new  to  me  at  any  period  of 
my  life  since  earliest  youth  ;  but  I  well  remember  the  particular 
time,  when  the  words  first  became  more  than  words  to  me,  when 
tliey  in('or|)oratod  with  a  living  conviction,  and  took  their  place 
among  the  realities  of  my  being.  On  some  wide  common  or  open 
lieath,  peopled  with  ant-hills,  during  some  one  of  the  gray  cloudy 
(lays  of  late  autumn,  many  of  my  readers  may  have  noticed  the  ef- 
ii?ct  of  a  sudden  and  momentar}'  Hash  of  sunshine  on  all  the  count  leiw 
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little  animals  within  his  view,  aware  too  that  the  self-same  influ- 
ence was  darted  co-instantaneously  over  all  their  swarming  cities 
as  far  as  his  eye  coidd  reach ;  may  have  observed,  with  what  a 
kindly  force  the  gleam  stirs  and  quickens  them  all,  and  will  have 
experienced  no  unpleasurahle  shock  of  feeling  in  seeing  myriads 
of  myriads  of  living  and  sentient  beings  united  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  one  gay  sensation,  one  joyous  activity  I  But  awful  in- 
deed is  the  same  appearance  in  a  multitude  of  rational  beings, 
our  feUow-men,  in  whom  too  the  effect  is  produced  not  so  much 
by  the  external  occasion  as  from  the  active  quality  of  their  own 
thoughts.  I  had  walked  from  Gottingen  in  the  year  1799,  to 
witness  the  arrival  of  the  Clueen  of  Prussia,  on  her  visit  to  the 
Baron  Von  Hartzberg's  seat,  five  miles  from  the  University.  The 
spacious  outer  court  of  the  palace  was  crowded  with  men  and  wo- 
men, a  sea  of  heads,  with  a  number  of  children  rising  out  of  it 
from  their  fathers'  shoulders.  After  a  buzz  of  two  hours'  expecta- 
tion, the  avant-courier  rode  at  full  speed  into  the  court.  At  the 
loud  cracks  of  his  long  whip  and  the  trampling  ot*  liis  horse's 
hoofs,  the  universal  shock  and  thrill  of  emotion — I  have  not  lan- 
guage to  convey  it— expressed  it  was  in  such  manifold  looks, 
gestures,  and  attitudes,  yet  with  one  and  the  same  feeling  in  tlie 
eyes  of  all  I  Recovering  from  the  first  inevitable  contagion  of 
sympathy,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  though  in  a  language  to 
myself  alone  intelligible,  "  0  man_I  ever  nobler  than  thy  circum- 
stances I  Spread  but  the  mist  of  obscure  feeling  over  any  fonn, 
and  even  a  woman  incapable  of  blessing  or  of  injuring  thee  shall 
be  welcomed  with  an  inteiiiiity  of  emotion  adequate  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  I" 

To  a  creature  so  highly,  so  fearfully  gifted, — who,  alienated  as 
he  is  by  a  sorcery  scarcely  less  mysterious  than  the  nature  on 
wliich  it  is  exercised,  yet,  like  the  fabled  sou  of  Jove  in  the  evil 
day  of  his  sensual  bewitcluncut,  lifts  the  spindles  and  distafls  of 
OmpJmJe  with  the  arm  of  a  giant — to  such  a  creature  truth  is 
self-restoration :  for  that  which  is  the  correlative  of  truth,  the  ex- 
istence of  absolute  hfe,  is  the  only  object  wliich  can  attract  to- 
ward it  the  whole  depth  and  mass  of  his  fluctuating  being,  and 
alone  therefore  can  unite  calmness  with  elevation.  But  it  must 
be  truth  without  alloy  and  unsophisticated.  It  is  by  the  agency 
of  indistinct  conceptions,  as  the  counterfeits  of  the  ideal  and  tran- 
ficendant,  that  evil  and  vanity  exercise  their  tyranny  on  the  feel- 
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t'sj-j.  -^t  ir.yji  :htf  wry  phrast?.  as  an  attempt  to  n 
t^t  <rj.p  <*i  blt'-*iii<r :  Avhile  the  expediency  of  the  i 
t>'c  wonis  were  intended  to  recommend  or  palliatt 
and  mtirv  HiL-ipifious,  as  the  ran^*  of  our  experience 
a«'rjuaintance  M  itii  the  records  of  history-  becomes 
and  accurate.  One  of  the  most  setluctive  arjrume 
(fn>und»  ittjielf  on  the  numerous  pasisages  in  the  woi 
tian  Fatliere,  ai?:*ertiujr  the  lawt'uhiess  of  deceit  for 
For  how  can  we  rely  on  their  testimony  eonceniii 
ural  facts  Tliat  the  Fathers  held,  alim^t  wit 
lhat  w[ic»lly  wiiiiout  bn^iu'h  of  duly  it  is  allow 
crs  and  ht-ads  tif  the  i'hristijiii  Clinrc!i  to  empli'V 
teriirix  falsehoods  with  Inith-t,  and  csiwially  to  i: 
nii«-s  of  ilie  liiilh,  providtsl  only  they  hereby  <erw 
truth  and  t)ie  advatiiaLTe  of  maiikisivl.  "*  is  Ti-.e  n 
sii»n  ol"  Uiiiui'.  St.  .Ien»iMe.  a**  is  ^\t'.  I'V  ■ 
learned  I heolt'iiuni.  Ik'NiK  at' nln:!es '.!•:>  ::-.a!i.i;ji: 
fits^HHStiffii'/ff — e\en  !o  liie  Aih's;  es  '  .ti  .'v  . «i. 
I  i»l  uie  .uU  .i:i.;i:;e -IN  en  'o  ! -le  I'i'pi'i^  -i: s  i*:  C'".r-? 
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L  ^.doctrine  chiefly,  and  to  the  practices  derived  from  it,  we 
m  attribute  the  utter  corruption  of  the  rehgion  itself  for  so 
m  ages,  and  even  now  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
id.    By  a  system  of  ax^commodating  truth  to  falsehood,  fhe 

mn  of  the  Church  gradually  changed  the  life  and  light  of  the 
jod  into  the  very  superstitions  which  they  were  commiiKioned 

Kperse,  and  thus  paganized  Christianity  in  order  to  christen 
rjfTism.    At  this  very  hour  Europe  groans  and  bleeds  in  con- 

^•much  in  proof  and  exemplification  of  the  probable  expedi- 
^  pf  pious  deception,  as  suggested  by  its  known  and  recorded 
f  :*quences.  An  honest  man,  however,  possesses  a  clearer 
fx.  than  that  of  history.  He  knows,  that. by  sacrificing  the 
y>i  his  reason  to  the  maxim  of  pretended  prudence,  he  pur- 
the  sword  with  the  loss  of  the  arm  that  is  to  wield  it. 
je  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  own  moral  being,  are  the  ground 
i  condition  of  all  other  duties  ;  and  to  set  our  nature  at  strife 
th  itself  for  a  good  purpose,  impUes  the  same  sort  of  prudence, 
a  priest  of  Diana  would  have  manifested,  who  should  have 
posed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  charcoal  foundations  of  the 
fhty  temple  of  Ephesus,  in  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  burnt- 
rings  on  its  altars.  Truth,  virtue,  and  happiness,  may  be 
ing^shed  from  each  other,  but  can  not  be  divided.  They 
Bist  by  a  mutual  co-inherence,  which  gives  a  shadow  of  di- 
ity  even  to  our  human  nature.  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for 
i  ;  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him  ?*  is  a  searching  question, 
ich  most  affectingly  represents  the  grief  and  impatience  of 
nncorruptcd  mind  at  perceiving  a  good  cause  defended  by  ill 
ms  :  and  assuredly  if  any  temptation  can  provoke  a  well- 
ulated  temper  to  intolerance,  it  is  the  shameless  assertion, 
t  truth  and  falsehood  are  indifferent  in  their  own  natures ; 
,t  the  former  is  as  often  injurious  (and  therefore  criminal)  as 
latter,  and  the  latter  on  many  occasions  as  beneficial  (and 
isequently  meritorious)  as  the  former. 

[  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  therefore,  to  place  immediately  be- 
d  my  readers  in  the  fullest  and  clearest  light,  the  whole  ques- 
a  of  moral  obligation  respecting  the  communication  of  truth, 
extent  and  conditions.  I  would  fain  obviate  all  apprehen- 
08  either  of  my  incaution  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  any  insincere 
♦Job  xiiL  n.—Ed. 
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reserve  oa  the  other,  by  proving  that  the  more  strictly  we  ad- 
here to  the  letter  of  the  moral  law  in  this  respect,  the  more  com- 
pletely shall  we  reconcile  that  law  ^^'ith  prudence  ;  thus  securing 
a  purity  in  the  principle  without  mischief  Irom  the  practice.  I 
would  not,  1  could  uot  dare,  address  my  countrymen  as  a  friend, 
if  I  might  uot  justify  the  assumption  of  that  sacred  title  by  more 
than  mere  veracity,  by  open-heartedness.  Pleasure,  most  oRen 
delusive,  may  be  bom  of  delusion.  Pleasure,  herself  a  soiceTOSs, 
may  pitch  her  tents  on  enchanted  ground.  But  happiness  (or,  to 
use  a  far  more  accurate  as  well  as  more  comprehensive  term, 
sohd  well-being)  can  be  built  on  virtue  alone,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity have  truth  tor  its  foundation.  Add,  too,  the  kno\i'n  fact  that 
the  meanest  of  men  feels  himself  insulted  by  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  deceive  him  ;  and  hates  and  despises  the  man  who  has 
attempted  it,  Wliiit  place  then  is  left  in  the  heart  for  virtue  to 
build  on,  if  in  any  case  we  may  dare  practise  on  others  what  we 
should  feel  as  a  cruel  and  contemptuous  wrong  in  our  own  per- 
sons ?  Every  parent  possesses  the  opportuiuty  of  observing  how 
deeply  children  resent  the  injur)'  of  a  delusion ;  and  if  men 
laugh  at  the  falsehoods  that  were  imposed  on  themselves  during 
their  childhood,  it  is  because  they  are  not  good  and  wise  enough 
to  contemplate  the  past  in  the  present,  and  so  to  produce  by  a 
virtuous  and  thoughtful  sensibiUty  that  continuity*  in  their  self^ 
consciousness,  which  nature  has  made  the  law  of  their  animal 
life.  Ligratitude,  sensuality,  and  hardness  of  heart,  all  flow  firom 
this  source.  Men  are  ungrateful  to  others  only  when  they  have 
ceased  to  look  back  on  their  former  selves  with  joy  and  tender- 
ness. They  exist  in  fragments.  Annihilated  as  to  the  past,  they 
are  dead  to  the  future,  or  seek  for  the  j)roofs  of  it  everj-where, 
only  not  (where  alone  they  can  be  fomid)  in  themselves.  A 
oonteinporar)*  poet  has  expressed  and  illustrated  this  sentiment 
with  equal  fineness  of  thought  and  tenderness  of  feehng  : — 

My  heart  leaps  up  vrhea  I  behold 

A  raiiibtJW  in  the  eky  ! 
JSo  was  it,  when  my  life  began ; 
Si>  is  it  I}^tvr  I  oin  u  iDan ; 
So  let  it  bt%  when  I  grow  old, 

•    Or  let  ine  die. 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
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And  I  would  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.* 

Wordsworth. 

Alas !  the  pernicious  influence  of  this  lax  morality  extends 
fiom  the  nursery  and  the  school  to  the  cabinet  and  senate.  It  is  a 
common  weakness  with  men  in  power,  who  have  used  dissiinu- 
lation  successfully,  to  form  a  passion  for  the  use  of  it,  dupes  to 
the  love  of  duping  !  A  pride  is  flattered  by  these  lies.  He  who 
fancies  that  he  must  be  perpetually  stooping  down  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  perpetually  reminding  and  re- 
asBOiing  himself  of  his  own  vast  superiority  to  them.  But  no  real 
greatness  can  long  co-exist  with  deceit.  The  whole  faculties  of 
man  must  be  exerted  in  order  to  noble  energies ;  and  he  who  is 
not  earnestly  sincere,  lives  in  but  half  his  being,  self-muti- 
lated, self-paralyzed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  which  has  drawn  me  into 
this  discussion,  that,  I  mean,  in  which  the  morality  of  intentional 
falsehood  is  asserted,  may  safely  be  trusted  to  the  reader's  own 
moral  sense.  Is  it  a  groundless  appreliension,  that  tlie  patrons 
and  admirers  of  such  publications  may  receive  the  punishment 
of  their  indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  their  sons  and  daughters  ? 
The  suspicion  of  Methodism  must  be  expected  by  every  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  who  earries  his  examination  respecting  the 
books  which  are  to  lie  on  his  breakfast-table,  farther  than  to 
their  freedom  from  gross  verbal  indecencies,  and  broad  avowals 
of  Atheism  in  the  title-page.    For  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 

*  I  am  informed,  that  these  very  lines  have  been  cited,  as  a  specimen 
of  despicable  puerility.  So  much  the  worse  for  the  citer.  2^ot  willingly 
in  his  presence  would  I  behold  the  sun  setting  behind  our  mountains,  or 
listen  to  a  tale  of  distress  or  virtue ;  I  should  bo  ashamed  of  the  quiet 
tear  on  my  own  cheek.  But  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead  I  llie  poet  sang 
for  the  living.  Of  what  value  indeed,  to  a  sane  mind,  are  the  likings 
or  dislikings  of  one  man,  grounded  on  the  mere  assertions  of  another? 
Opinions  formed  from  opinions — what  are  tliey,  but  clouds  sailing  imder 
donds,  which  impress  shadows  upon  shadows  ? 

Fungum  pelle  proctily  jubeo ;  nam  quid  mihi  fungo? 
Conwniunl  stotrKicho  non  minus  ista  suo. 

I  was  always  pleased  with  the  motto  placed  under  the  figure  of  the 
rosemary  in  old  herbals : — 

Apag€f  sua !    Hand  tihi  spiro. 
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First  Cause  may  be  ridiculed  in  the  notes  of  one  poem,  or  plaeed 
doubtfully  as  one  of  two  or  three  possible  hypotheses,  in  the  very 
opening  of  another  poem,  and  both  be  considered  as  works  of 
safe  promiscuous  reading  virginibus  puerisque :  and  this,  too,  by 
many  a  father  of  a  family,  who  would  hold  himself  highly  culpable 
in  pennitting  his  child  to  form  habits  of  familiar  acquaintance 
with  a  person  of  loose  habits,  and  think  it  even  criminal  to  re- 
ceive into  his  house  a  private  tutor  without  a  previous  inquiij 
conceniiug  his  opinions  and  principles,  as  well  as  his  manneif 
and  outward  conduct.  How  little  I  am  an  enemy  to  free  in- 
quiry of  the  boldest  kind,  and  in  which  the  authors  have  differed 
the  most  widely  from  my  own  convictions  and  the  general  faith, 
provided  only,  the  inquiry  be  conducted  vnXh  that  serioosnen, 
which  naturally  accompanies  the  love  of  truth,  and  be  evidently 
intended  for  the  perusal  of  those  only,  who  may  be  presumed 
capable  of  weighing  the  arguments, — I  shall  have  abimdant  oc- 
casion of  proving  in  the  course  of  this  work.  Quin  ipsa  philouh 
2)hia  talibus  e  disputationibus  non  nisi  beneficium  recipit.  JVam 
si  vera  proponit  Iwmo  ingcniosus  veritatisque  amans,  nova  ad 
earn  accessio  Jiet :  sin  falsa,  refutatione  eomm  priores  tanto 
magis  stabilientur* 

The  assertion,  that  truth  is  oflen  no  less  dangerous  than  false* 
hood,  sounds  less  offensively  at  the  Rnt  hearing,  only  because  it 
hides  its  deformity  in  an  equivocation,  or  double  meaning  of  the 
word  truth.  What  may  be  rightly  affirmed  of  truth,  used  as 
synonymous  with  verbal  accuracy,  is  transferred  to  it  in  its  higher 
sense  of  veracity.  By  verbal  truth,  we  mean  no  more  than  the 
correspondence  of  a  given  fact  to  given"  words.  In  moral  truth, 
we  involve  likewise  the  intention  of  the  speaker,  that  his  words 
should  correspond  to  his  thoughts  in  the  sense  in  which  he  ex- 

*  Gaul^,  Si/9t.  Cosnu  p.  42. — ^Moreover,  philosophy  itself  can  not  bot 
derive  benefit  from  8uch  discui^tioDS.  For  if  a  nian  of  genius  and  a  lover  of 
truth  brings  just  positions  before  the  public,  there  is  a  frcah  accession  to 
the  stock  of  philosophic  insight;  but  if  erroneous  positions,  the  former 
truths  will  by  their  confutation  be  established  so  much  the  more  firmly. 

The  original  is  in  the  following  words : — 

La  filo9ofia  medesima  non  pud  te  non  ricever  htnefizio  dalle  nostre  dhpute ; 
perchc  M  t  nofiri  pennrri  laranno  vfri,  nuovi  aequisti  ti  taranjio  fatii  ;  t« 
falH,  col  rilmttarglit  fnaggiormente  verranno  confermate  U  prime  dottrinM, 

Dial  L  44.  Padov.  1774.—^ 
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peets  them  to  be  understood  by  others  :  and  in  this  latter  import 
we  are  always  supposed  to  use  the  word,  whenever  we  speak  of 
troth  absolutely,  or  as  a  possible  subject  of  moral  merit  or  de- 
ment. It  is  verbally  true,  that  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  it  is  writ- 
ten :  As  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sinner,  and  he  that  stceareth  as  he 
that  feareth  an  oath.  A  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  tlie 
sun,  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.  There  is  one 
event  unto  all :  the  living  know  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward.* 
But  he  who  should  repeat  these  words,  with  this  assurance,  to 
an  ignorant  man  in  the  hour  of  his  temptation,  lingering  at  the 
door  of  the  alehouse,  or  hesitating  as  to  the  testimony  required  of 
him  in  the  court  of  justice,  would,  spite  of  this  verbal  truth,  be  a 
liar,  and  the  murderer  of  his  brother's  conscience.  Veracity, 
therefore,  not  mere  accuracy  ;  to  convey  truth,  not  merely  to  say 
it,  is  the  point  of  duty  in  dispute  :  and  the  only  difficulty  in  the 
mind  of  an  honest  man  arises  from  the  doubt,  whether  more  than 
veracity,  that  is,  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — is  not 
demanded  of  him  by  the  law  of  conscience  ;  whether  it  does  not 
exact  simpbcity ;  that  is,  the  truth  only,  and  the  whole  truth. 
If  we  can  solve  this  difficult}*,  if  we  can  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  law  of  universal  reason  commands  the  commu- 
nication of  the  truth  independently  of  consequences,  we  shall  then 
be  enabled  to  judge  whether  there  Ls  any  such  probability  of  evil 
consequences  from  such  conununication,  as  can  justify  the  asser- 
tion of  its  occasional  criminality,  as  can  perplex  us  in  the  con- 
ception, or  disturb  us  in  the  performance,  of  our  duty. 
^  The  conscience,  or  effective  reason,  commands  the  design  of 
conveying  an  adequate  notion  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  when  this 
is  practicable  :  but  at  all  events  a  right  notion,  or  none  at  all. 
A  schoolmaster  is  under  the  necessity  of  teaching  a  certain  rule 
in  simple  arithmetic  .empirically, — (do  so  and  so,  and  the  sum 
will  always  prove  true)  ; — the  necessary  tnith  of  the  rule — ^that 
is,  that  the  rule  having  been  adhered  to,  the  sum  must  always 
prove  true—requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics 
for  its  demonstration.  He,  however,  conveys  a  right  notion, 
though  he  can  not  convey  the  adequate  one. 

•  Eodes.  viii.  16 ;  ix.  2,  6.— ic^ 
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TioXvfiodtri  Kopra  fdv  uijt€?Jet,  Kapra  6i  ^?MirTei  rdv  (x^vra,  'QfeXtn 
Hhf  rdv  6e^Lbv  dvdpa,  fiXuTrreL  rdv  fiTjiSiug  i^vevvra  irdv  liroc  Koi  iv  iravr) 
dfjfU^,  Xp^  di  Kcupov  fUrpa  elAevar  aot^irjc  yup  oI'Toc  bpoq.  "El  6i  <U  ifu 
Katpoi>  (ntaiv  fwvaucr^  TreTn'v/zevcjf  deiaovaiVy  ov  Trapa  dixovrai  tv  dpy(f 
yvufiijv,  alririv  &    wat  nupiaq. 

AxAXABcuu8>  apud  Stobeeum,  Serm.  zzzir.* 

General  kDowlc<lge  and  ready  talent  may  1)0  of  very  great  benefit,  baft 
they  may  likewise  be  of  very  great  dis&orvioe  to  the  possessor,  lliej  m 
highly  advantageous  to  the  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  dexterous  in  vp- 
plying  them ;  but  they  injure  your  fluent  holder-forth  on  all  subjects  in  all 
compunieB.  It  is  necesfsary  to  know  tlie  measures  of  the  time  and  occaaioa: 
fi)r  this  is  the  very  boundary  of  wisdom — (that  by  which  it  is  defined,  tfid 
diDtinguished  from  mere  ability).  But  ho,  who  without  regard  to  the  vat- 
fitnesH  of  tlte  time  and  the  audioucc,  will  soar  in  the  high  region  of  hit 
fancies  with  his  garland  and  singing  robes  about  him,  will  not  acquire  Um 
credit  of  seriousness  amidst  frivolity,  but  will  be  condemned  for  hia  tillfc* 
nesB,  as  the  greatcht  idler  of  the  ct^mpany,  because  the  most  unseasonable. 

The  moral  law,  it  has  been  shown,  pcnnits  an  inadequate 
coiuiiiunication  of  luisophisticated  truth,  on  the  condition  that  it 
alone  is  practicable,  and  binds  us  to  silence  when  neither  au  ade- 
quate, nor  even  a  right,  exiK)sition  of  the  truth  is  in  our  power. 
We  must  first  inquire  then, — what  is  uecessar}'  to  constitute,  and 
what  may  allowably  accompany,  a  right  though  inadequate  no- 
tion.— and,  secondly,  what  are  the  circumstance.^,  from  which  we 
may  deduce  the  impracticability  of  conveying  even  a  right  notion  ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  circiunstances  it  therefore  be- 
comes our  duty  to  ascertain.  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the 
conscience  demands  :  1.  That  it  should  be  the  wish  and  design 
of  the  mind  to  convey  the  truth  only  ;  tliat  if  in  addition  to  the 
negative  loss  implied  in  its  inadequateness,  the  notion  communi- 
cated should  lead  to  any  positive  error,  the  cause  should  lie  in 

•  Edit.  Gaisford.— jgy. 
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the  fimlt  or  defect  of  the  recipient,  not  of  the  communicator,  whoee 
paramount  duty,  whose  inalienable  light,  it  is  to  preserve  his  own 
integrity',*  the  integral  character  of  his  own  moral  being.  Self- 
respect  ;  the  rcTcrence  which  he  owes  to  the  presence  of  human- 
ity in  the  person  of  his  neighbor  ;  the  reverential  upholding  of 
the  faith  of  man  in  man  ;  gratitude  for  the  particular  act  of 
ocmfidence  ;  and  religious  awe  for  the  divine  purposes  in  the  gill 
of  language  ;  are  duties  too  sacred  and  important  to  be  sacri£ced 
to  the  guesses  of  an  individual,  concerning  the  advantages  to  be 
ghiaed  by  the  breach  of  them.  2.  It  is  further  required,  that 
the  supposed  error  shall  not  be  such  as  will  pervert  or  materially 
vitiate  the  imperfect  truth,  in  conununicating  which  we  had  un- 
willingly, though  not  perhaps  unwittingly,  occasioned  it.  A  bar- 
barian so  instructed  in  the  power  and  intelligence  of  the  infinite 
Being  as  to  be  lefl  whoUy  ignorant  of  his  moral  attributes,  would 
have  acquired  none  but  erroneous  notions  even  of  the  former.  At 
the  very  best,  he  would  gain  ouly  a  theory  to  satisf\'  his  curiosity 
with  ;  but  more  probably,  would  deduce  the  belief  of  a  Moloch 
or  a  Baal.  For  the  idea  of  an  irresistible,  in^-isible  Being,  nat- 
urally produces  terror  in  the  mind  of  uniustructed  and  unprotected 
nuuL,  and  with  terror  there  will  be  associated  whatever  has  been 
accustomed  to  excite  it,  anger,  veiigeauce,  kc.  ;  as  is  proved  by 

•  TTifi  best  and  moat  forcible  sense  of  a  word  is  often  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  it*  etymology.  The  author  of  the  piems,  the  Synagogue,  fre- 
qneotiy  affixed  to  Herbert's  Temple,  gives  the  <»riginal  purport  of  the  word 
"  integrity,"  in  the  following  lines  of  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  eighth  poem  :* 

Next  to  sincerity,  remember  still. 

Thoa  must  resolve  upon  integrity. 

God  will  have  all  thou  hast,  thy  mind,  thy  will. 

Thy  thoughts,  thy  words,  thy  works. — 
And  igain,  after  some  verses  on  constancy  and  humility,  the  poem  coa- 
^odet  with — 

He  that  desires  to  see 
The  6oe  of  God,  in  his  religion  must 
Sino^^  entire,  constant,  and  humble  be. 
Having  mentioned  the  nnme  of  Herbert,  that  model  of  a  man,  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  clergyman,  let  me  add.  that  the  quaint ness  of  some  of  his 
tfaoQgfats,  not  of  his  diction,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pure,  manly, 
and  mmffected,  has  blinded  m<xiern  readers  to  the  great  general  merit  of 
lua  poems,  whidi  are  for  the  most  part  exquisite  in  their  kind. 


•  Church-Porch.— 
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the  mythology  of  all  barbarous  nations.  This  must  be  the  earn 
with  all  organized  truths  ;  the  component  parts  derive  their 
niticance  i'rom  the  idea  of  the  whole.  Bolingbroke  removed  love, 
jiislioi*.  and  clioice,  from  power  and  intelHgence,  and  yet  pre- 
tendtMl  to  have  left  unimpaired  the  conviction  of  a  Deity.  He 
iiiijiht  as  t»onsistently  have  paral\*ze<l  the  optic  nerve,  and  then 
excused  himself  by  affirming,  that  he  had,  however,  not  touched 
the  eye. 

The  thinl  condition  of  a  right  though  inadequate  notion  is,  that 
the  error  occasioned  bo  greatly  outweighed  by  the  importance  of 
the  tnitli  commmiicated.  The  rustic  would  have  little  reason  to 
thank  the  philosopher,  who  sliould  give  him  true  conceptions  of 
the  tolly  of  believing  in  ghosis,  omens,  dreams,  ice.  at  the  price 
of  ubaudoniiig  his  taith  in  divine  pro^-idence,  and  in  the  continued 
existence  of  his  fellow-creaturos  after  their  death.  The  teeth  of 
the  (»ld  s<Tpeut  plantt^l  by  tlie  Cadmuses  of  French  literature, 
under  Lewis  XV.,  pnxluced  a  plenteous  crop  of  pliilosophers  and 
trutli-trum}K»ters  of  this  kind,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Thef 
tau;:ht  many  truths,  historical,  political,  j>hysiological,  and  ecclesi- 
astical, and  diirusiHl  thoir  U(Mions  so  widely,  that  the  Ver}'  ladies 
and  hair-tlre.'ist*rs  of  Paris  lx»c;:inc  flui*iit  encyclojiedists  :  and  the 
p*)lo  j»ri<*e  which  their  scholars  paid  fur  thest*  treasures  of  new  in- 
fon nation,  was  to  bolieve  Cl.ristianity  an  imposture,  the  Scrip- 
tures a  forger)-,  the  worship,  ii'  not  the  belief  of  God  superstition, 
hell  a  fable,  heaven  a  dreaiii.  our  liie  without  providence,  and 
our  death  without  hope.  TI:  .\v  became  as  gods  as  soon  as  the 
fniit  t>f  this  T.'pas  tree  of  knov.  leii^e  aufl  liberty  had  opened  their 
eyes  to  iH'nvive  that  they  wim  *  no  more  than  beasts — somewhat 
more  cunning.  iK^rhajis.  and  al  iindantly  more  mischievous.  What 
can  Ix*  conceivtHl  more  natural  than  the  result. — that  self-ac- 
knowletlgeil  beasts  should  tirst  act,  and  next  sufler  themselves  to 
be  tR»ate<l,  as  beasts.  "We  jutlije  by  comparison.  To  exclude  the 
great  is  to  magnify  the  little.  The  dislvlief  of  essential  wisdom 
antl  ffiKHlness.  necessarily  pri^ares  the  imagination  for  the  su- 
premacy of  cunning  with  majgnity.  Folly  and  vice  havo  their 
appn>priate  religions,  as  Wfll  us  virtue  and  tnie  knowledge  :  and 
in  some  way  or  other  finals  will  dance  round  the  golSen  calf,  and 
\%icked  men  k'at  their  timbrels  and  kettle-<lnuns  to, — 

— Moloch,  horrid  kiiiij.  l>e«mcariNl  with  blood 
Of  htuuao  eacritico  nod  pttrcuta  t^tir^ 
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ly  feelings  have  led  me  on,  and  in  my  iUnstration  I  had 
oet  lost  from  my  view  the  subject  to  be  iUustrated.  One 
lition  yet  remains  :  that  the  error  foreseen  shall  not  be  of  a 
I  to  prevent  or  impede  the  after  acquirement  of  that  knowl- 
5  which  will  remove  it.  Observe,  how  graciously  nature  in- 
cts  her  human  children.  She  can  not  give  us  the  knowledge 
red  from  sight  without  occasioning  us  at  first  to  mistake 
ges  of  reflection  for  substances.  But  the  very  consequences 
he  delusion  lead  inevitably  to  its  detection ;  and  out  of  the 
38  of  the  error  rises  a  new  flower  of  knowledge.  We  not  only 
but  are  enabled  to  discover  by  what  means  we  see.  So,  too, 
are  under  the  necessity,  in  given  circumstances,  of  mistaking 
[uare  for  a  round  object  :  but  ere  the  mistake  can  have  any 
^cal  consequences,  it  is  not  only  removed,  but  in  its  removal 
S8  us  the  symbol  of  a  new  fact,  that  of  distance.  In  a  similar 
n  of  thought,  though  more  fancifully,  I  might  have  elucidated 
preceding  condition,  and  have  referred  our  hurrying  en- 
iteners  and  revolutionarj^  amputators  to  the  gentleness  of  na- 
?,  in  the  oak  and  the  beech,  the  dry  foliage  of  which  she 
hes  off"  only  by  the  propulsion  of  the  new  buds,  that  supply  its 
!e.  My  friends  I  a  clothing  even  of  withered  leaves  is  better 
1  bareness. 

[aving  thus  determined  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  right 
on,  it  remains  to  consider  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
ler  the  communication  of  it  impracticable,  and  oblige  us  of 
"se,  to  abstain  from  the  attempt — oblige  us  not  to  convey  false- 
i  under  the  pretext  of  saying  truth.  These  circumstances,  it 
lain,  must  consist  either  in  natural  or  moral  impediments. 

former,  including  the  obvious  irradations  of  constitutional  in- 
ability and  derangement,  preclude  all  temptation  to  miscon- 
t,  as  well  as  all  probability  of  ill-consequences  from  accidental 
reight,  on  the  part  of  the  communicator.  Far  otherwise  is  it 
li  the  impediments  from  moral  causes.  These  demand  all  the 
ntion  and  forecast  of  the  genuine  lovers  of  truth  in  the  matter, 

manner,  and  the  time  of  their  communications  pubhc  and 
ate  ;  and  these  are  the  ordinar)'  materials  of  the  vain  and  the 
ious,  determine  them  in  the  choice  of  their  audiences  and  of 
r  arguments,  and  to  each  argument  give  powers  not  its  own. 
y  are  distinguishable  into  tsvo  sources,  the  streams  from 
ch,  however,  most  often  become  confluent,  namely,  hindrances 
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firom  ignorance, — (I  here  use  the  word  in  relation  to  the  habita 
of  reasonuur  as  ^ell  as  to  the  previous  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
due  comprehension  of  the  subject.) — and  hindrances  from  pre- 
dominant passions.* 

From  both  these  the  law  of  conscience  commands  us  to  ab- 
stain, because  such  beiug  the  ismorauce  and  such  the  passions  of 
the  supposed  auditors,  we  ought  to  deduce  the  impracticabihty  of 
convej-ing  not  only  adequate  but  even  right  notions  of  our  own 
con\-ictions  :  much  less  does  it  permit  us  to  a^-ail  ourselves  of  the 
causes  of  this  impracticability  in  order  to  prociu^  nominal  prose- 
hies,  each  of  whom  vriW  have  a  ditiercnt,  and  all  a  false,  con- 
ception of  those  notions  that  were  to  be  conveyed  for  their  truth's 
sake  alone.  \Miatever  is,  or  but  for  some  delect  in  our  moral 
character  would  have  been,  foreseen  as  preventing  the  convey- 
ance of  our  thoughts,  makes  the  attempt  an  act  of  selt-contradic- 
tion :  and  whether  the  faulty  cause  exist  in  our  choice  of  unfit 
wrds  or  our  choice  of  unlit  auditors,  the  result  is  the  same  and 
so  is  the  guilt.    We  have  voluntarily  conmimiicated  falsehood. 

Thus,  without  reference  to  consequences, — il*  only  one  short 
digression  be  excepted — ^Irem  the  sole  principle  of  selt'-coitsistenee 
or  moral  integrity,  we  have  evolved  the  clue  of  right  reasoQt 
which  we  are  bound  to  follow  in  the  connnunicaliou  of  truth, 
^ow  then  let  me  appeal  to  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
reader,  whether  he  who  most  faithfully  adheres  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  of  conscience  will  not  likewise  act  in  strictest  correspon- 
dence to  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  sound  jioiiey.  I  am  at 
least  imable  to  recollect  a  single  instance,  eitlier  in  liistor\*  or  in 
my  jH?niioual  experience,  of  a  prejx^nderance  of  injurious  conse- 
quences from  the  publication  of  any  tnith.  mider  the  oWrvance 
of  the  moral  conditions  above  stated  :  much  le^s  can  I  even 
imagine  any  case,  in  which  truili.  as  tmtli,  can  be  pernicious. 
But  if  the  assertor  of  the  iniliiierency  of  truth  and  falsehood  in 
their  own  natures,  attempt  to  justify  his  position  by  conlining  the 
wonl  truth,  in  the  tirst  instance,  to  the  corres}K>udence  of  given 
worU  to  given  tacts,  without  reibrence  to  the  total  impression 
left  by  such  worils, — what  i>  this  mure  than  to  assert,  that  ar- 
ticmateil  s^nuuls  are  ihinL'v  of  moral  indilierency  : — and  that  we 
may  relate  a  fact  accurately,  and  nevertheless  deceive  grossly  and 
wicktnlly  *    Blitil  rvlattxi  accurately  Tom  Jones's  riotous  joy 

•  S<»e  Lay  Sernnxi  mkirof««d  to  the  hii;her  and  middle  elaiMA.  VX 
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doling  his  benefactor's  illness,  only  omitting  that  this  joy  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  physician's  having  pronounced  him  out  of  danger. 
Blifil  was  not  the  less  a  liar  for  being  an  accurate  matter-of-fact 
liar.    TeU-truths  in  the  service  of  falsehood  we  find  everywhere, 
of  various  names  and  various  occupations,  from  the  elderly  young 
women  that  discuss  the  love  afiairs  of  their  friends  and  acquain- 
tances at  the  village  tea-tables,  to  the  anonymous  calumniators 
of  literary  merit  in  reviews,  and  the  more  daring  malignants,  who 
dole  out  discontent,  innovation  and  panic,  in  political  journals : 
and  a  most  pernicious  race  of  liars  they  are !    But  who  ever 
doubted  it  ? — Why  should  our  moral  feelings  be  shocked,  and  the 
holiest  words  with  all  their  venerable  associations  be  profaned,  in 
order  to  bring  forth  a  truism  !    But  thus  it  is  for  the  most  part 
with  the  venders  of  startling  paradoxes.    In  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  to  gain  for  their  author  the  character  of  a  bold  and 
original  thinker,  they  are  false  even  to  absurdity  ;  and  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  true  and  harmless,  conveys  bo  mere  a  truism, 
that  it  even  borders  on  nonsense.    How  of\en  have  we  heard — 
"  The  rights  of  man — ^hurra  I — The  sovereignty  of  the  people — 
hum — ^roared  out  by  men  wlio,  if  called  upon  in  another 
place  and  before  another  audience,  to  explain  themselves,  would 
give  to  the  words  a  meaning,  in  which  the  most  monarchical  of 
their  pohtical  opponents  would  admit  them  to  be  true,  but  which 
would  contain  nothing  new,  or  strange,  or  stimulant,  nothing  to 
flatter  the  pride,  or  kindle  the  passions,  of  the  populace  I 
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At  profanum  vulffui  Uctarum  quomodo  arcendum  est  f  lAbrUM  notirU 
jubeamuMy  tU  coram  indignU  obrntUeteant  f  Si  linffMtt,  ut  dieitur^  emortmt 
Mtamur,eheu!  ingmium  qtioque  nobis  emortuum  jaeet :  sinaliteTy — Minenm 
seereta  crassis  l%idU>riwn  divulffomuSy  et  Dianam  nostrtan  impuris  kujus  Mt- 
euli  Act<Monibus  nvdam  proferimus.  Bespondeo :  od  ineommoditaUs  kuju9' 
modi  evitandaSj  nee  Oretee  nee  Latins  seribere  opus  est.  Sujfficiett  nos  sieem 
luee  usos  fuisse  et  strietiore  argumentandi  methodo,  Suffieiet,  innocenter, 
utiliter  scripscisse :  eventus  est  apud  leetorem,  Nuper  empttun  est  a  no6tt 
Ciceronianum  istud  JDe  Officiis,  opus  quod  semper  pane  Christiano  dignum 
putabamus,  Mintm!  iibellfis foetus fueratfamosissimus.  Credisnef  Viz: 
at  quoinodo  f  Maligno  quodam^  neseio  quem^  plena  margine  et  super  terga, 
annotatum  est^  et  exemplis,  calumniis  potius,  superfcetaiwn  I  Sic  et  qui  in- 
trorsum  uritur  injlammationes  animi  vel  C<itonianis(ne  dicam,  sacrosanctis) 
paginis  aceipit.    Omni  aura  mons,  omnibus  scriptis  mens  ignitOy  vescitur, 

RuDOLPHi  Langii,  Epist  ad  amicum  quemdam  Italicum,  in  qua 

linguiB  patriae  et  hodieniSB  usum  defendit  et  eruditis  com- 

mendat. 

Kec  me  fallity  ut  in  corporibus  hominum  sic  in  animis  multiplici  passume 
affectis,  medicamenta  verborum  multis  inefficacia  visum  iri.  Sed  nec  illmi 
quoque  tne  prcsterity  ut  invisibiles  animorum  morbos,  sic  invisibilia  esse  rems 
dia.  Falsis  opinionibtts  circumventi  veris  stntcntiis  liberandi  sunt,  ut  qui 
audiendo  ceciderani  audiendo  consurgant. 

Petearcil    Prefat.  in  lib.  do  remed.  utriusque  ft>rtimfe,  sub  fin. 

But  bow  are  we  to  guard  against  tbe  herd  of  proniisououa  readers  ?  Can 
we  bid  our  books  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  unw<irthy  i  If  we  employ 
what  are  called  the  dead  languages,  our  own  genius,  ala^ !  becomes  Hat  and 
dead:  and  if  we  embody  our  thoughts  in  the  worils  native  to  them  or  in 
which  they  were  conceived,  we  divulge  the  secrets  of  Minerva  to  the  ridicule 
of  blockheads,  and  expose  our  Diana  to  the  Actieons  of  a  sensual  age.  I  re- 
ply :  that  in  order  to  avoid  inconveniences  of  this  kind,  we  need  write  nei- 
ther in  Greek  nor  in  Latin.  It  will  be  enough,  if  we  abstain  from  appeal- 
ing to  the  bad  passions  and  low  appetites,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  strictly 
consequent  method  of  reasoning. 

To  have  written  innocently,  and  for  wise  purposes,  is  all  that  can  be  re- 
quired of  us :  the  event  lies  with  the  reader.  I  purchased  lately  Cicero'a 
work,  De  Officiis,  which  I  had  always  considered  as  almost  worthy  of  a 
Chrittiao.   To  my  Burpriae  it  bad  become  a  most  flagrant  libel   Nay  1  bal 
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how  I — Some  one,  I  know  not  who,  out  of  the  fruitfulnees  of  his  own  malig- 
nitr,  had  filled  all  the  margins  and  other  blank  spaces  with  annotations — a 
true  superfaetation  of  examples,  that  is,  of  false  and  slanderous  tales  I  In 
like  manner,  the  slave  of  impure  desires  will  turn  the  pages  of  Cato,  not  to 
say.  Scripture  itself,  into  occasions  and  excitements  of  wanton  imaginations. 
There  is  no  wind  but  fans  a  volcano,  no  work  but  feeds  a  combustible  mind. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  words  will  appear  to  many  as  inefficacious  medi- 
cines when  administered  to  minds  agitated  with  manifold  passions,  as  when 
th<?y  are  muttered  by  way  of  charm  over  bodily  ailments.  But  neither  does 
it  tecape  me,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  invisi- 
ble, invisible  must  the  remedies  likewise  be.  Those  who  have  been  en- 
trapped by  false  opinions  are  to  be  liberated  by  convincing  truths :  that 
thus  having  imbibed  the  poison  through  the  ear  they  may  receive  the  anti- 
dote by  the  same  channel 

That  our  elder  writers  to  Jeremy  Taylor  inclusively  quoted  to 
exceeB,  it  would  be  the  very  blindness  of  partiality  to  deny.  More 
than  one  might  be  mentioned,  whose  works  are  well  character- 
ized in  the  words  of  Milton,  as  a  paroxysm  of  citations,  pampered 
metaphors,  and  aphorisming  pedaiitr}\  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  now  avoid  quotations  with  an  anxiety  that 
offends  in  the  contrary  extreme.  Yet  it  is  tlic  beauty  and  inde- 
pendent worth  of  the  citations  far  inorc  tlian  their  appropriateness 
which  have  made  Johnson's  Dictionary  ])opular  even  as  a  reading 
book — and  the  mottos  vnXh  the  translations  of  them  are  knoMii 
to  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the  Spectator .  With  this 
conviction  I  have  taken  more  than  common  pains  in  the  selection 
of  the  mottos  for  The  Friend  :  and  of  two  mottos  equally  appro- 
priate prefer  alwaj's  that  from  the  book  which  is  least  likely  to 
have  come  into  my  readers*  hands.  For  I  often  please  myself 
with  the  fancy,  now  that  I  may  have  saved  from  obUvion  the 
only  striking  passage  in  a  whole  volume,  and  now  that  I  may 
have  attracted  notice  to  a  writer  uiidci^ervedly  forj^otten.  If  this 
should  be  attributed  to  a  silly  ambition  in  the  display  of  various 
reading,  I  can  do  no  more  than  deny  any  consciousness  of  having 
been  so  actuated  :  and  for  the  rest,  I  must  console  myself  by  the 
reflection,  that  if  it  be  one  of  the  most  fooHsh,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  harmless,  of  human  vanities. 

The  passages  prefixed  lead  at  once  to  the  question,  which  will 
probably  have  more  than  once  occurred  to  the  reflecting  reader 
of  the  preceding  essay.  How  will  these  rules  apply  to  the  most 
important  mode  of  communication  ?  to  that,  in  which  one  man 
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may  utter  his  thoughts  to  myriads  of  men  at  the  same  time,  and 
to  myriads  of  mjTriads  at  various  times  and  through  successions 
of  generations  ?  How  do  they  apply  to  authors,  whose  foreknowl- 
edge assuredly  does  not  inform  them  who,  or  how  many,  or  of 
what  description,  their  readers  will  be  ?  How  do  these  rules 
apply  to  books,  which  once  published,  are  as  likely  to  fall  in  the 
way  of  the  incompetent  as  of  the  judicious,  and  w^ill  be  fortunate 
indeed  if  they  are  not  many  times  looked  at  through  the  thick 
mists  of  ignorance,  or  amid  the  glare  of  prejudice  and  passion  ? — 
I  answer  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  not  universally  true.  The 
readers  are  not  seldom  picked  and  chosen.  Relations  of  certain 
pretended  miracles  performed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Hol}'well,  in 
consequence  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mar}*,  on  female  servants, 
and  these  relations  moralized  by  the  old  Roman  Catholic  argu- 
ments without  the  old  Protestant  answers,  have  to  my  knowledge 
been  sold  by  travelling  pcdlers  in  villages  and  farm-houses,  not 
only  in  a  form  which  placed  them  within  the  reach  of  the  narrow- 
est means,  but  sold  at  a  price  less  than  their  prime  cost,  and  doubt- 
less, thrown  in  occasionally  as  the  make-weight  in  a  bargain  of 
pins  and  stay-tape.  Shall  I  be  told,  that  the  publishers  and  rev- 
erend authorizers  of  these  base  and  iiilgar  delusions  had  exerted 
no  choice  as  to  the  purchasers  and  readers  ?  But  waiving  this, 
or  rather  havhig  first  pointed  it  out,  as  an  important  exception,  I 
fiurther  reply, — that  if  the  author  have  clearly  and  rightly  estab- 
lished in  his  own  mind  the  class  of  readers,  to  which  he  means  to 
address  his  communications  ;  and  if  both  in  this  choice,  and  in 
the  particulars  of  the  manner  and  matter  in  his  work,  he  con- 
scientiously ohscrve  all  tlie  conditions  whieli  rea.son  and  con- 
science have  been  shown  to  dictate,  in  relation  to  those  for  whom 
the  work  was  designed  ;  ho  will,  in  most  instances,  have  effected 
his  design  and  realized  the  desired  circumscription.  The  ]K)sthu- 
mous  work  of  Spinoza — (7LV/i/m  ordivc  i^eomctnco  demount  rata) 
— may,  indeed,  accidentally  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  inconn)etent 
reader.  But  (not  to  mention,  that  it  is  written  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage), it  will  be  entirely  hamiless,  because  it  must  needs  be  ut- 
terly unintelligible.  I  venture  to  a.<sert,  that  the  whole  first  book, 
De  Deo,  might  he  read  in  a  literal  Engli.<h  translation  to  any 
congregation  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  individual  who  had  not 
*^n  habituated  to  the  strictest  and  most  laborious  processes  of 
ig,  would  even  suspect  its  orthodoxy  or  piety,  however 
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heavily  the  few  who  listened  might  complain  of  its  obscurity  and 
want  of  interest. 

This,  it  may  be  objected,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  it  is  not  so 
for  the  present  purpose.  I  am  speaking  of  the  probability  of  in- 
jurious consequences  from  the  communication  of  truth. .  This  I 
have  denied,  if  the  right  means  have  been  adopted,  and  the  neces- 
sary conditions  adhered  to,  for  its  actual  communication.  Now 
the  truths — that  is,  the  positions  believed  by  the  author  to  be 
truths— conveyed  in  a  book  are  either  evident  of  themselves,  or 
foch  as  require  a  train  of  deductions  in  proof :  and  the  latter  will 
be  either  such  truths  as  are  authorized  and  generally  received ; 
or  such  as  are  in  opposition  to  received  and  authorized  opinions ; 
or  lastly,  positions  presented  as  truths  for  the  appropriate  test  of 
examination,  and  still  imder  trial,  adhuc  in  lite.  Of  this  latter 
class  I  affirm,  that  in  no  one  of  the  three  sorts  can  an  instance 
be  brought  of  a  preponderance  of  ill-consequences,  or  even  of  an 
equilibrium  of  advantage  and  injury  from  a  work,  in  which  the 
understanding  alone  has  been  appealed  to,  by  results  fairly  de- 
duced from  jnst  premises,  in  terms  strictly  appropriate.  Alas  I 
legitimate  reasoning  is  impossible  without  severe  thinking,  and 
thinking  Is  neither  an  easy  nor  an  amusing  employment.  The 
reader,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoncr  to  the  summit  and  ab- 
solute principle  of  any  one  important  subject,  has  chosen  a  cha- 
mois-hunter for  his  guide.  Our  guide  will,  mdeed,  take  us  the 
shortest  way,  will  save  us  many  a  wearisome  and  perilous  wan- 
dering, and  warn  us  of  many  a  mock  road  that  had  formerly  led 
himself  to  the  brink  of  chasms  and  precipices,  or  at  best  in  an 
idle  circle  to  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  But  he  can  not 
carry  us  on  his  shoulders  :  we  must  strain  our  own  sinews,  as  he 
has  strained  his ;  and  make  firm  footing  on  the  smooth  rock  for 
ourselves,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  onr  own  feet.  Examine  the 
journals  of  our  humane  and  zealous  missionaries  in  Hindostan. 
How  often  and  how  feelingly  do  they  describe  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  simplest  chain  of  reasoning  intelligible  to  the  ordi- 
nary natives  :  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  whole  power  of  atten- 
tion, and  with  what  pain  and  distressful  effort  it  is  exerted,  while 
it  lasts.  Yet  it  is  amongst  individuals  of  this  class,  that  the  hid- 
eous practices  of  self-torture  chiefly,  indeed  almost  exclusively, 
prevail.  O  !  if  folly  were  no  easier  than  wisdom,  it  being  often 
■o  very  much  more  grievous,  how  certainly  might  not  these  mis- 
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erable  men  be  converted  to  Christianity  ?  But  ahui !  to  swing 
by  hooks  passed  through  the  back,  or  to  walk  on  shoes  with  naiLi 
of  iron  pointed  upward  on  the  soles,  all  this  is  so  much  leflB  diffi- 
cult, demands  so  very  inferior  an  exertion  of  the  will  than  to 
think,  and  by  thought  to  gain  knowledge  and  tranquillity ! 

It  is  not  true,  that  ignorant  persons  have  no  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  truth  and  knowledge.  They  see  and  confess  thoee 
advantages  in  the  conduct,  the  immunities,  and  the  superior  pow- 
ers of  the  possessors.  Were  these  attainable  by  pilgrimages  the 
most  toilsome,  or  penances  the  most  painfid,  we  should  assuredly 
have  as  many  pilgrims  and  as  many  self-tormentors  in  the  ser- 
vice of  true  religion  and  virtue,  as  now  exist  under  the  tyranny 
of  Papal  or  Brahman  superstition.  This  inefficacy  of  legitimate 
reason,  from  the  want  of  fit  objects, — ^this  its  relative  weakness, 
and  how  narrow  at  all  times  its  immediate  sphere  of  action  must 
be, — ^is  proved  to  us  by  the  impostors  of  all  professions.  "What,  I 
pray,  is  their  fortress,  the  rock  which  is  both  their  quarry  and 
their  foimdation,  from  which  and  on  which  they  are  built  ? — 
The  desire  of  arriving  at  the  end  without  the  eflbrt  of  thought 
and  will,  which  are  the  appointed  means.  Let  us  look  back- 
ward three  or  four  centuries.  Then,  as  now,  the  great  maas  of 
mankind  were  governed  by  the  three  main  wishes,  the  wish  fixr 
vigor  of  body,  including  the  absence  of  painful  feelings  ; — fijr 
wealth,  or  the  power  of  procuring  the  external  conditions  of  bod- 
ily enjoy-ment, — these  during  life  ;  and  security  from  pain  and 
continuance  of  happiness  after  death.  Then,  as  now,  men  were 
dcHirons  to  attain  them  by  some  easier  means  than  thow;  of  tem- 
perance, industry,  and  strict  justice.  They  gladly  therefore  ap- 
plied to  the  priest,  who  could  insure  them  happiness  hereafter 
without  the  jHirformance  of  their  duties  here  :  to  the  la\\Ter  who 
ctmUi  make  money  a  substitute  for  a  rijjlit  cause ;  to  the  physi- 
cian, whose  medicines  promised  to  take  the  sting  out  of  the  tail 
of  tlieir  sensual  indulgences,  and  let  them  fondle  and  play  with 
vice,  as  with  a  charmed  serpent  ;  to  the  alchemist,  whose  gold- 
tinrture  would  enrich  them  without  toil  or  economy  ;  and  to  the 
aHtndogcr,  from  whom  they  could  purchase  foresight  without 
knowledge  or  reflection.  The  established  professions  were,  with- 
out exception,  no  other  than  licensed  modes  of  witchcraft.  The 
wizards,  who  would  now  find  their  due  reward  in  Bridewell,  and 
^ir  appropriate  honors  in  the  pillory,  sat  then  on  episcopal 
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thrones,  candidates  for  saintship,  and  already  canonized  in  the 
belief  of  their  deluded  contemporaries  ;  while  the  one  or  two  real 
teachers  and  discoverers  of  truth  were  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
fire  and  &got, — a  dungeon  the  best  shrine  that  was  vouchsafed 
to  a  Roger  Bacon*  and  a  Galileo  ! 


ESSAY  VIII. 

Fnj,  why  is  it,  that  people  say  that  men  are  not  such  fools  now-ardays 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  yore  ?  1  would  fain  know,  whether  you  would 
have  ns  understand  by  this  same  saying,  as  indeed  you  logically  may,  that 
formerly,  men  were  fools,  and  in  this  generation  are  grown  wise  ?  How 
many  and  what  dispositions  made  them  fools  ?  How  many  and  what 
dispositions  were  wanting  to  make  'era  wise  I  Why  were  those  fools  ? 
How  should  these  be  wise?  Pray,  how  came  you  to  know  that  men 
were  formerly  fools  ?  How  did  you  find  that  they  are  now  wise  ?  Who 
made  them  fools?  Who  in  Heaven's  name  made  us  wise?  Who  d'ye 
think  are  most,  those  that  loved  mankind  foolish,  or  those  that  love  it 
wise  ?  How  long  has  it  been  wise  ?  How  long  otherwise  ?  Whence 
proceeded  the  foregoing  folly  ?  Whence  the  following  wisdom  ?  Why  did 
the  old  folly  end  now  and  no  later  ?  Why  did  the  modern  wisdom  begin 
now  and  no  sooner?  What  were  we  the  worse  for  the  former  foUy? 
What  the  better  for  the  succeeding  wisdom?  How  should  the  ancient 
folly  have  come  to  nothing?  How  should  this  same  new  wisdom  be 
started  up  and  established  ?   Now  answer  me,  an't  please  you  1 

Rabelais'  Preface  to  his  6th  Book, 

Monsters  and  madmen  canonized  and  Galileo  blind  in  a  dun- 
geon !t  It  is  not  so  in  our  times.  Heaven  be  praised,  that  in 
this  respect,  at  least,  we  are,  if  not  better,  yet  better  off,  than  our 

•  "  It  is  for  his  country,  not  his  order,  to  glory  in  the  man  whom  that 
order  condemned  to  imprisonment,  not  for  his  supposed  skill  in  magic, 
but  for  those  opinions  which  he  derived  from  studying  the  Scriptures, 
idier^  he  was  versed  beyond  any  other  person  of  his  age." 

Southey's  Colloquies,  viii. 

And  see  the  note  there. — Ed. 

fThis  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Galileo  was  sentenced  by  the  Inquisi- 
tioQ  at  Rome,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1683 ;  and,  although  his  right  eye  had 
been  formerly  affected,  he  did  not  become  blind  till  the  end  of  1637.  His 
eonfinement,  likewise,  in  the  proper  prison  of  the  Inquisition,  was  merely 
firtmmftl^  although  the  restrictions  under  which  he  was  kept  to  the  end 
of  hit  hfe.  wer^  of  the  most  distressing  and  injurious  dcftcriptvon. — Ed 
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forefathers.  But  to  what,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence)  do 
we  owe  the  improyement  ?  To  any  radical  change  in  the  moral 
affections  of  mankind  in  general  ?  Perhaps  the  great  majority 
of  men  are  now  fully  conscious  that  they  are  horn  with  the  god- 
like faculty  of  reason,  and  that  it  is  the  business  of  life  to  devel- 
op and  apply  it  ? — The  Jacob  s  ladder  of  truth,  let  down  from 
heaven,  with  all  its  numerous  romids,  is  now  the  conmion  high- 
way, on  which  we  are  content  to  toU  upward  to  the  objects  of 
our  desires  ? — We  arc  ashamed  of  expecting  the  end  without  the 
means  ? — In  order  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
I  must  have  forgotten  the  animal  magnetists  ;*  the  proselytes 
of  Brothers,  and  of  Joanna  Southcote  ;  and  some  thousand  fanat- 
ics less  original  in  their  creeds,  but  not  a  whit  more  rational  in 
their  expectations  ;  I  must  forget  the  infamous  empirics,  whose 
advertisements  pollute  and  disgrace  all  our  newspapers,  and  al- 
most paper  the  walls  of  our  cities ;  and  the  vending  of  whose 
poisons  and  poisonous  drams — with  shame  and  anguish  be  it 
spoken — supports  a  shop  in  every  market-town  \  I  must  forget 
that  other  reproach  of  the  nation,  that  mot  her- vice,  the  lottery  I 
I  iiuist  forget,  that  a  numerous  class  plead  prudence  for  keeping 
their  iellow-men  ignorant  and  incapable  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  revenue  for  upholding  such  temiitations  as  men  so 
ignorant  \vi]l  not  withstand, — yes  I  that  even  senators  and  offi- 
cers of  state  put  forth  the  revenue  as  a  sufficient  rt»a8on  for  up- 
holding, at  every  fiftieth  door  thniughout  the  kingdom,  tempta- 
tions to  tlio  most  pernicious  vices,  which  fill  the  land  with 
mourning,  and  lit  tlie  lal>oring  clas.<es  ior  sedition  and  religious 
fanaticism  I  Above  all  I  must  forget  the  first  years  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  millions  throughout  Europe  who  confidently 
expected  the  best  and  choicest  results  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
namely,  lilwrty  and  universal  peace,  from  the  votes  of  a  tumult- 
uous assembly — that  is.  from  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  air 
in  a  large  room  at  Parij» — and  this  too  in  the  most  light,  unthink- 
ing, Si'usnal,  and  profligate,  of  the  European  nations, — a  nation, 
the  ver}'  phrases  of  whose  laniruasfe  are  so  composed,  that  they 
can  scarcely  speak  without  lying  I — No  I  L#et  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  Like  the  man  who  used  to  pull  off  his  hat  with  great 
demonstration  of  resj)ect  whenever  he  sjjoke  of  himself,  we  are 

•Recanted  since  1817.  After  eubtractiug  all  exaggerated  or  doabtfhl 
testuDonieff,  the  uDdeniable  facts  are  aa  important  as  they  are  Burpriaing. 
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1  of  styling  our  own  the  enlightened  age  :  though  as  Jortin,  I 
ik,  has  wittily  remarked,  the  golden  age  would  be  more  ap- 
priate.  But  in  spite  of  our  great  scientific  discoveries,  for 
ich  praise  be  given  to  whom  the  praise  is  due,  and  in  spite  of 
t  general  indifierence  to  all  the  truths  and  all  the  priqpiples 
Tuth,  that  belong  to  our  permanent  being,  and  therefore  do 

He  within  the  sphere  of  our  senses, — that  same  indifference 
ich  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us,  and  constitutes 
5  tenths  of  our  pretended  illumination, — it  still  remains  the 
racter  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  seek  for  the  attainment  of 
r  necessary  ends  by  any  means  rather  than  the  appointed 
8 ;  and  for  this  cause  only,  that  the  latter  imply  the  exertion 
he  reason  and  the  will.  But  of  all  things  this  demands  the 
!^t  apprenticeship,  even  an  apprenticeship  from  infancy ; 
ch  is  generally  neglected,  because  an  excellence,  that  may 

should  belong  to  all  men,  is  expected  to  come  to  every  man 
ts  own  accord. 

?o  whom  then  do  we  owe  our  meliorated  condition  ? — To  the 
*essive  few  in  every  age, — more  indeed  in  one  generation  than 
jiother,  but  relatively  to  the  mass  of  mankind  always  few, — 
i  by  the  inten.«»ity  and  pennanence  of  their  action  have  com- 
bated for  the  limited  sphere,  within  which  it  is  at  any  one 
J  intelligible ;  and  whose  good  deeds  posterity  reverences  in 
r  results  ;  though  the  mode,  in  which  we  repair  the  inevitable 
te  of  tirne,  and  the  style  of  our  additions,  too  generally  furnish 
id  proof,  how  little  we  understand  the  principles.  I  appeal 
le  histories  of  the  Je^\•i5h,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman  re- 
lics, to  the  records  of  the  Ciiristian  Church,  to  the  history  of 
ope  from  tlic  treat)'  of  "Westphalia,  AMiat  do  they 

ain  but  account.s  of  noble  structures  rai.scd  by  the  wisdom  of 
few,  and  gradually  undermined  by  the  ignorance  and  profli- 
r  of  the  many  ?  If  therefore  the  deficiency  of  good,  which 
3rwhere  surrounds  us,  originate  in  the  general  unfitness  and 
sion  of  men  to  the  process  of  thought,  that  is,  to  continuous 
>mng,  it  must  surely  be  absurd  to  apprehend  a  preponderance 
ril  from  works  which  can  not  act  at  all  except  as  far  as  they 
the  reasoning  faculties  into  full  co-exertion  with  them, 
ill,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident,  or  so  inmie- 
sly  and  palpably  deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  ac- 
idedged  for  such*  that  they  are  at  once  intelligible  to  all  men, 
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who  possess  the  common  advantages  of  the  social  state  ;  although 
hy  sophistry,  hy  evil  hahits,  by  the  neglect,  false  persuaaionB,  and 
impostures  of  an  anti-Christian  priesthood  joined  in  one  conspiracy 
with  the  violence  of  t}Tannical  governors,  the  understandings  of 
men  may  become  so  darkened  and  their  consciences  so  lethargic, 
that  a  necessity  vdW  arise  for  the  republication  of  these  trathg, 
and  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm,  and  impassioned  warn- 
ing. Such  were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the  first  Christians 
to  the  Pagan  world  ;  such  were  the  Hghtnings  flashed  by  Wick- 
liiT,  Huss,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinghus,  Latimer,  and  others,  acroa 
the  Papal  darkness ;  and  such  in  our  own  times  the  agitating 
truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  his  excellent  con- 
federates, the  (Quakers,  fought  and  conquered  the  legalized  ban* 
ditti  of  men-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful  perpetrators  and 
advocates  of  rapine,  murder,  and  (of  blacker  guilt  than  either) 
slavery.  Truths  of  this  kind  being  indispensable  to  man,  con- 
sidered as  a  moral  being,  are  above  all  expedience,  all  accidental 
consequences :  for  as  sure  as  God  is  holy,  and  man  immortal, 
there  can  be  no  evil  so  great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of 
them.  It  is  the  very  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  tbo 
removal  of  a  poisoned  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant  sauces  or 
nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  "with  it  I  The  dish  con- 
tains destruction  to  that,  for  which  alone  we  ought  to  ^nsh  the 
palate  to  be  gratified,  or  the  body  to  be  nourished. 

The  sole  condition,  therefore,  imposed  on  us  by  the  law  of  con- 
science in  these  cases  is,  that  we  employ  no  unworthy  and 
heterogeneous  means  to  realize  the  necessar}'  end, — that  we  in- 
trust the  event  wholly  to  the  full  and  adequate  promulgation  of 
the  tnith,  and  to  those  generous  allections  wliich  the  const ituti<m 
of  our  moral  nature  lias  linked  to  the  full  i)erceptioii  of  it.  Yet 
evil  may,  nay  it  will,  be  occasioned.  Weak  men  may  take 
ollence,  and  wicked  men  avail  theiii-selves  of  it ;  though  we  must 
not  attribute  to  the  promulgation,  or  to  the  truth  promulgated, 
all  the  evil,  of  which  wicked  men — predetermined,  like  the  wolf 
in  the  fable,  to  create  some  occasion — ^may  choose  to  make  it  the 
pretext.  But  that  there  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  a  preponder- 
ance of  evil,  I  defy  either  the  historian  to  instance,  or  the  philoso- 
pher to  prove.  *'  Let  it  fly  away,  all  that  chafi'of  hght  faith  that 
can  fly  00*  at  any  breath  of  temptation  ;  the  cleaner  will  the  true 
grain  be  stored  up  in  the  granary  of  the  Ijonl," — we  are  entitled 
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jr  with  Tertullian  :*  and  to  exclaim  with  heroic  Luther, — 
jidal  and  ofience  !  Talk  not  to  me  of  scandal  and  offence. 
I  breaks  through  stone  walls,  and  recks  not  of  scandal.  It  is 
luty  to  spare  weak  consciences  as  far  as  it  may  be  done 
}ut  hazard  of  my  sotd.  Where  not,  I  must  take  counsel  for 
oul,  though  half  or  the  whole  world  should  be  scandalized 
hy."t 

ither  felt  and  preached  and  wrote  and  acted,  as  beseemed  a 
er  to  feel  and  utter  and  act.  The  truths,  which  had  been 
ged,  he  re-proclaimed  in  the  spirit  of  -outraged  truth,  at  the 
St  of  his  conscience  and  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  truth, 
id  his  duty,  come  good,  come  evil !  and  made  no  question, 
rhich  side  the  preponderance  would  be.  In  the  one  scale 
.  was  gold,  and  impressed  thereon  the  image  and  superscrip- 
)f  the  universal  Sovereign.  In  all  the  wide  and  ever-widen- 
M)mmerce  of  mind  with  mind  throughout  the  world,  it  is 
on  to  refuse  it.  Can  this  have  a  counter-weight  ?  The 
r  scale  indeed  might  have  seemed  full  up  to  the  very  balance- 
;  but  of  what  worth  and  substance  were  its  contents  ? 
J  they  capable  of  being  counted  or  weighed  against  the  for- 
?  The  conscience,  indeed,  is  already  violated  when  to  moral 
or  evil  we  oppose  things  possessing  no  moral  interest.  Even 
i  conscience  dared  waive  this  her  preventive  vetOy  yet  before 
3uld  consider  the  twofold  results  in  the  relation  of  loss  and 
it  must  be  knowai  whether  their  kind  is  the  same  or  equiva- 

They  must  first  be  valued,  and  then  they  may  be  weighed 
•unted,  if  they  are  worth  it.  But  in  the  particular  case  at 
nt  before  us,  the  loss  is  contingent  and  alien  ;  the  gain  es- 
d  and  the  tree's  own  natural  produce.    The  gain  is  perma- 

and  spreads  through  all  times  and  places  ;  the  loss  but 
orary,  and  owing  its  very  being  to  vice  or  ignorance,  vanishes 
le  approach  of  knowledge  and  moral  improvement.  The 
reaches  all  good  men,  belongs  to  all  that  love  light  and  de- 

IvoUnij  quantum  volenti  paleoB  leves  fidei  quocunque  afflatu  tentationum  I 
■tor  massa  frumenti  in  harrea  Domini  reponetur.  De  Prsescript.  ad- 
Haeretic  L  c.  ^.—Ed. 

iergernii*  hin,  Acrgerniss  her  1  Koth  hricht  Eisen,  und  hat  kein 
miz»,  Ich  soil  dtr  schwachen  Oewiuen  tehonen  to  fern  ea  ohiu  Qefakr 
r  Seelen  geschehen  mag.  Wo  niehty  to  toll  ieh  meiner  Seelen  raihm,  «ff 
»  deh  dartm  die  game  odtr  halbe  Welt 
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sire  an  increase  of  light :  to  all  and  of  all  times,  who  thank 

Heaven  for  the  gracious  dawn,  and  expect  the  noon-day ;  who 
welcome  the  first  gleams  of  spring,  and  sow  their  fields  in  confi- 
dent faith  of  the  ripening  summer  and  the  rewarding  harvest^ 
tide !  But  the  loss  is  confined  to  the  unenlightened  and  the 
prejudiced — say  rather,  to  the  weak  and  the  prejudiced  of  a  sin* 
glc  generation.  The  prejudices  of  one  age  are  condemned  even 
by  the  prejudiced  of  the  succeeding  ages :  for  endless  are  the 
modes  of  folly,  and  the  fool  joins  with  the  wife  in  passing  sen- 
tence on  all  modes  but  his  own.  "VMio  cried  out  with  greater 
horror  against  the  murderers  of  the  Prophets,  than  those  who 
likewise  cried  out,  Crucify  him !  Crucify  him ! — ^Prophet  and 
Saviour,  and  Lord  of  life.  Crucify  him  !  Crucify  him ! — The 
truth-haters  of  every  future  generation  will  call  the  truth-haten 
of  the  preceding  ages  by  their  true  names  :  for  even  these  the 
stream  of  time  carries  onward.  In  fine,  truth  considered  in  itself 
and  in  the  effects  natural  to  it,  may  be  conceived  as  a  gentle 
spring  or  water-source,  warm  from  the  genial  earth,  and  breath- 
ing up  into  the  snow  drifl  that  is  piled  over  and  around  its  outlet 
It  tunis  the  obstacle  into  its  own  form  and  character,  and  asH 
makes  its  way  increases  its  stream.  And  should  it  be  arrested  in 
its  course  by  a  chilling  season,  it  sutlers  delay,  not  loss,  and  waiti 
only  for  a  change  in  the  wind  to  awaken  and  again  roll  onwards 

laemplici  past  or  i 
Sul  Vetolo  ncvo80 
Fatti  curvi  e  camUiy 
Z>'  alio  stupor  son  mutit 
Mirando  al  fonte  ombrono 
11  Po  con  pochl  umori ; 
Poscia  udcndo  gli  onori 
J)eir  urna  anpusta  e  streita, 
Che  7  Adda,  chel  Tesino 
Soverchia  in  suo  camminOy 
Che  ampio  al  mar  '«  affretta, 
Cht  si  spuma,  e  si  suona, 
Che  gli  si  da  corona 

♦  Chiabrera  Rime,  xxviii.  "But  falseliood,"  continues  Mr.  C,  "is  fire  in 
stubbl<' ;  it  likewise  turns  all  the  light  stuffs  around  it  into  its  own  iub* 
stance  for  a  moment,  one  crackling  blazing  moment, — and  then  dies ;  and  all 
its  converts  arc  scattered  in  the  wind,  without  place  or  evidence  of  thehr 
existence,  as  viewless  as  the  wind  which  scatters  them.** 
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*  The  ample  shepheidB  grown  bent  and  hoary-headed  on  the 
nowy  Veeolo,  are  mute  with  deep  astonishment,  gazing  in  the 
overshadowed  fountain  on  the  Po  with  his  scanty  waters  ;  then 
hearing  of  the  honors  of  his  confined  and  narrow  urn,  how  he 
receives  as  a  sovereign  the  Adda  and  the  Tesino  in  his  course, 
how  ample  he  hastens  on  to  the  sea,  how  he  foams,  how  mighty 
his  voice,  and  that  to  him  the  crown  is  assigned.' 


ESSAY  IX. 

Great  men  have  liv'd  among  us,  heads  that  planned 
And  tongues  that  utter'd  wisdom — ^better  none. 

«  «  *  »  * 

Even  so  doth  Heaven  protect  us  I  "WoaDswoRTH. 

In  the  preceding  essay  I  hsLVv  \-T>lained  the  good,  that  is,  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  prcn.igation  to  all  of  truths  which 
all  are  bound  to  know  and  to  make  known.  The  evils  occasioned 
by  it,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  have  their  origin  in  the  at- 
tempts to  suppress  or  pervert  it  ;  in  the  fury  and  violence  of  im- 
posture attacked  or  undermined  in  her  strongholds,  or  in  the  ex- 
travagances of  ignorance  and  credulity  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
and  angry  at  the  medicinal  disturbance — awaking,  not  yet  broad 
awake,  and  thus  blendiug  the  monsters  of  imeasy  dreams  with 
the  real  objects,  on  which  the  drowsy  eye  had  alternately  half- 
opened  and  closed,  again  half-opened  and  again  closed.  This 
re-action  of  deceit  and  superstition,  with  all  the  trouble  and  tu- 
mult incident,  I  would  compare  to  a  fire  which  bursts  forth  from 
some  stifled  and  fennenting  mass  on  the  first  admission  of  light 
and  air.  It  roars  and  blazes,  and  converts  the  already  spoilt  or 
damaged  stuff,  with  all  the  straw  and  straw-hke  matter  near  it, 
first  into  flame,  and  the  next  moment  into  ashes.  The  fire  dies 
away,  the  ashes  are  scattered  on  all  the  winds,  and  what  began 
in  worthlessness  ends  in  nothingness.  Such  are  the  evil,  that  is, 
the  casual  consequences  of  the  same  promulgation. 

It  argues  a  narrow  or  corrupt  nature  to  lose  sight  of  the  gen- 
eral and  lasting  consequences  of  rare  and  virtuous  energy,  in  the 
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brief  accidents  which  accompanied  its  fiist  movements — to  set 
lightly  by  the  emancipation  of  the  human  reason  from  a  legion 
of  devils,  in  our  complaints  and  lamentations  over  the  loss  a 
herd  of  swine !  The  Cranmers,  Hampdens,  and  Sidneys, — the 
counsellors  of  our  Elizabeth,  and  the  friends  of  our  other  great 
dehverer,  the  third  William, — is  it  in  vain  that  these  have  been 
our  countrymen  ?  Are  we  not  the  heirs  of  their  good  deeds  ? 
And  what  are  noble  deeds  but  noble  truths  realized  ?  As  Prot- 
estants, as  Englishmen,  as  the  inheritors  of  so  ample  an  estate 
of  might  and  right,  an  estate  so  strongly  fenced,  so  richly  planted, 
by  the  sinewy  arms  and  dauntless  hearts  of  our  forefathers,  we 
of  all  others  have  good  cause  to  trust  in  the  truth,  yea,  to  foUow 
its  pillar  of  fire  through  the  darkness  and  the  desert,  even  though 
its  light  should  but  sufiice  to  make  us  certain  of  its  own  presence. 
If  there  be  elsewhere  men  jealous  of  the  light,  who  prophesy  an 
excess  of  evil  over  good  from  its  manifestation,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  them,  on  what  experience  they  groimd  their  bodings  ?  Our 
own  country  bears  no  traces,  our  own  history  contains  no  records 
to  justify  them.  From  the  great  ajras  of  national  illuminatioa 
we  date  the  commencement  of  our  main  national  advantages. 
The  tangle  of  delusions  which  stifled  and  distorted  the  growing 
tree,  have  been  torn  away  ;  the  parasite  weeds,  that  fed  on  iti 
very  roots,  have  been  plucked  up  with  a  salutary  violence.  To 
us  there  remain  only  quiet  duties,  the  constant  care,  the  gradual 
improvement,  the  cautious,  imhazardous  labors  of  the  industrious 
though  contented  gardener — ^to  prune,  to  engraft,  and  one  by  one 
to  remove  from  its  leaves  and  fresh  shoots  the  slug  and  the  cater- 
pillar. But  far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  with  light  and  sense- 
less detraction  the  conscientious  hardihood  of  our  predecessors,  or 
even  to  condemn  in  them  that  vehemence,  to  which  the  blessings 
it  won  for  us  leave  us  now  neither  temptation  nor  pretext.  That 
the  very  terms,  with  which  the  bigot  or  the  hireling  would  black- 
en tlio  first  publishers  of  political  and  religious  truth,  are,  and  de- 
^ serve  to  be,  hateful  to  us,  we  owe  to  the  efiects  of  its  publication. 
We  ante-dale  the  feelings  in  order  to  criminate  the  authors  of 
our  tranquillity,  opulence,  and  security.  But  let  us  be  aware. 
Effects  will  not,  indeed,  immediately  disappear  with  their  causes ; 
but  neitlier  can  they  long  continue  without  them.  If  by  the  re- 
ception of  truth  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  we  became  what  we  are ; 
only  by  the  retention  of  it  in  the  same  spirit,  can  we  remain  what 
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we  are.  The  narrow  seas  that  form  our  boundaries, — what  were 
they  in  times  of  old  ?  The  convenient  high^ny  for  Danish  and 
Nomian  pirates.  What  are  they  now  ?  Still  but  **  a  span  of 
waters."  Yet  they  roll  at  the  base  of  the  inisled  Ararat,  on 
which  the  ark  of  the  hope  of  Europe  and  of  civilization  rested  ! 

Eveo  so  doth  God  protect  us,  if  we  be 

Yirtuoofl  and  wise,    Winda  blow  and  waters  roll, 

Streng^  to  the  brave,  and  power  and  deity  :  . 

Tet  in  themselTes  are  nothing  !    One  decree 

Spake  laws  to  them,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 

Olily  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free  I  WoEDSWoaxH. 
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I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  conocrmuent  in  the  cluirck  nud  com- 
monwealth to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  tbemMelvoo  ns  well 
as  men ;  and  thereafter  to  confine,  imprison,  and  do  sbiirpost  juHtico  on 
them  as  male&ctors.  For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  con- 
tain a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  wliose  pro- 
geny they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  j)ure8t  eflicjicy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  af^  lively 
and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  fiibulous  dragou  s  teeth  :  and  being 
sown  up  and  down  may  chance  to  spring  up  arme<l  men.  And  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a 
good  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  Gkxl's  image  ;  but 
he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  imago  of  Ooil,  as 
it  were  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burthen  to  the  earth ;  but  a  gtxxl 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  cmlialmcd  and  treasiu'ed 
up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Milton's  Speech  for  tlie  liberty  of  unlicented  printing. 

Thus  far  then  I  have  been  conducting  a  cause  botweou  on  in- 
dividual and  his  own  mind.  Proceeding  on  the  conviction,  that 
to  man  is  intrusted  the  nature,  not  the  result,  of  his  actions,  I 
have  presupposed  no  calculations  ;  I  have  presumed  no  foresight. 
— ^Introduce  no  contradiction  into  thy  own  consciousness.  Act- 
ing, or  abstaining  from  action,  delivering  or  withholding  thy 
thoughts,  whatsoever  thou  doest,  do  it  in  singleness  of  heart.  In 
all  things,  therefore,  let  thy  means  correspond  to  thy  purpose,  and 
let  the  purpose  be  one  with  the  purport.— To  this  principle  1  have 
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referred  the  supposed  individual,  and  from  this  principle  lololy  I 
kave  deduced  each  particular  of  his  conduct.  As  far,  therefim^ 
as  the  court  of  conscience  extends, — and  in  this  court  alone  I  have 
been  pleading  hitherto— I  have  won  the  cause.  It  has  been  de- 
cided, that  there  is  no  just  ground  for  apprehending  mischief  from 
trutli  communicated  conscientiously, — that  is,  with  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  conscience ; — that 
what  is  not  so  communicated,  is  falsehood,  and  that  to  the  false- 
hood, not  to  the  truth,  must  the  ill  consequences  be  attributed. 

Another  and  altogether  different  cause  remains  now  to  be 
pleaded  ;  a  different  cause,  and  in  a  different  court.  The  parties 
concerned  are  no  longer  the  well-meaning  individual  and  his 
conscience,  but  the  citizen  and  the  state — the  citizen,  who  may 
be  a  fanatic  as  probably  as  a  philosopher,  and  the  state,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  conscience  only  as  far  as  it  appears  in  the 
action,  or  still  more  accurately,  in  the  fact ;  and  which  must  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  fact  not  merely  by  a  rule  of  right 
formed  from  the  modification  of  particular  by  general  conse- 
quences,— not  merely  by  a  principle  of  compromise,  that  reduoos 
the  freedom  of  each  citizen  to  the  common  measure  in  which  it 
becomes  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  all ;  but  likewise  by  the 
relation  which  the  facts  bear  to  its — the  state* s — own  instinctive 
principle  of  self-preservation.  For  every  depository  of  the  su- 
preme power  must  presmne  itself  riglitful :  and  as  the  source  of 
law  not  legally  to  be  endangered.  A  fonn  of  government  may 
indeed,  in  reality,  be  most  pernicious  to  the  governed,  and  the 
highest  moral  honor  may  await  the  patriot  who  risks  his  life  in 
order  by  its  subversion  to  introduce  a  better  and  justcr  constitn- 
tion  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  blame  the  law  by  which  his  life 
is  declared  forfeit.  It  were  to  expect,  tliat  by  an  involved  con- 
tradiction the  law  should  allow  itself  not  to  be  law,  by  allowing 
the  state,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  not  to  be  a  state.  For,  as  Hooker 
has  well  observed,  the  law  of  men's  actions  is  one,  if  they  be  re» 
spected  only  as  men  ;  and  another,  when  they  are  considered  as 
parts  of  a  body  politic* 

But  thouffh  every  government  sul>sistin(r  in  law, — ^for  pure  law- 
less desiH)tisni  grounding  itself  wholly  on  terror  precludes  all  con- 
sideration of  duty — though  every  govenmiont  subsisting  in  law 
must,  and  ought  to,  regard  itself  as  the  life  of  the  body  politic,  of 
•  EocL  PoL  L  xvL  6.— isii 
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wliich  it  is  the  head,  and  coiiBequently  must  punish  every  attempt 
agBUiBt  itself  as  an  act  of  assault  or  murder,  that  is,  sedition  or 
treason ;  yet  still  it  ought  so  to  secure  the  life  as  not  to  prevent 
the  conditions  of  its  growth,  and  of  that  adaptation  to  circimi- 
stances,  without  which  its  very  life  becomes  insecure.  In  the 
application,  therefore,  of  these  principles  to  the  public  communi- 
cation of  opinions  by  the  most  efficient  mean, — we  have  to  decide, 
whetber  consiBtently  with  them  there  should  be  any  liberty  of  the 
press ;  and  if  this  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  what  shall  be 
declared  abuses  of  that  liberty,  and  made  punishable  as  such ; 
and  in  what  way  the  general  law  shall  be  applied  to  each  par- 
ticular case. 

First,  then,  ought  there  to  be  any  liberty  of  the  press  ?  I  do 
not  here  mean,  whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  print  books  at 
all ; — ^for  this  essay  has  little  chance  of  being  read  in  Turkey,  and 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  it  can  not  be  supposed  questionable — 
but  whether  by  the  appointment  of  a  censorship  the  government 
should  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  each  particular  publi- 
cation. In  governments  purely  monarchical, — that  is,  oligarchies 
under  one  head — ^the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  fix)m 
this  monopoly  of  the  press  will  undoubtedly  be  affected  by  the 
general  state  of  information ;  though  after  reading  Milton's 
*  Speech  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing**  we  shall  proba- 
bly be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  li- 
censing under  any  constitution  is  that,  which  supposing  the  ruler 
to  have  a  diiierent  interest  from  that  of  liis  coimtry,  and  even 
from  himself  as  a  reasonable  and  moral  creature,  groimds  itself 
on  the  incompatibility  of  knowledge  with  folly,  oppression,  and 
degradation.  What  our  prophetic  Harrington  said  of  religious, 
applies  equally  to  hterary,  toleration : — "  If  it  be  said  that  in 
France  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  in  part,  it  is  also  plain  that 
while  the  hierarchy  is  standing,  this  liberty  is  falling,  and  that  if 
ever  it  comes  to  pull  down  the  hierarchy,  it  pulls  do^n  that 
monarchy  also :  wherefore  the  monarchy  or  hierarchy  will  be 

•  II  y  aun  voUe  qui  doit  toujoura  couvrir  tout  ce  que  Con  peut  dire  et 
tout  ce  gu'on  peut  croire  du  droit  dcs  peyples  et  de  celui  des  princes,  qui  ne 
iaecordent  jamais  tt  bien  ensemble  que  dans  le  silence. 

M6m,  du  Card,  de  Retz. 

How  severe  a  latire  where  it  oan  be  justly  applied  !  how  fisdse  and  ea- 
lunmioas  if  meant  as  a  general  ir^txim  { 
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beforehand  with  it,  if  they  see  their  true  interest."* — On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  slight  danger  firom  general  ignorance : 
and  the  only  choice,  which  Providence  has  graciously  left  to  a 
vicious'  government,  is  either  to  fall  by  the  people,  if  they  are 
suiiered  to  become  enlightened,  or  with  them,  if  they  are  kept 
enslaved  and  ignorant. 

The  nature  of  our  constitution,  since  the  Revolution,  the  state 
of  our  literature  and  the  wide  diffusion,  if  not  of  intellectual,  yet 
of  literary,  power,  and  the  almost  universal  interest  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  literature,  have  set  the  question  at  rest  relatively  to 
the  British  press.  However  great  the  advantages  of  previous  ex- 
amination might  be  imder  other  circumstances,  in  this  country  it 
would  be  both  impracticable  and  inefficient.  I  need  only  sug- 
gest in  broken  sentences — the  prodigious  niunber  of  licensers  that 
would  be  requisite — ^the  variety  of  their  attainments,  and — inas- 
much as  the  scheme  must  be  made  consistent  vriih  our  religions 
freedom — the  ludicrous  variety  of  their  principles  and  creeds — 
their  number  being  so  great,  and  each  appointed  censor  being 
himself  a  man  of  letters,  quts  custodiet  ipsas  custodes  ?  If  these 
numerous  licensers  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  independently 
of  the  ministry  pro  tempore^  a  new,  heterogeneous,  and  alarming 
power  is  introduced,  which  can  never  be  assimilated  to  the  con- 
stitutional powers  already  existing : — ^if  they  are  removable  at 
pleasure,  that  which  is  heretical  and  seditious  in  1809,  may  be- 
come orthodox  and  loyal  in  1810  ; — and  what  man,  whose  at- 
tainments and  moral  respectability  gave  him  even  an  endurable 
claim  to  this  awful  trust,  would  accept  a  situation  at  once  so  in- 
vidious and  so  precarious  ?  And  what  institution  can  retain  any 
useful  influence  in  so  free  a  nation  when  its  abuses  have  made  it 
contemptible  ?  Lastly^  and  which  of  itself  would  suffice  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  such  a  plan — ^unless  all  proportion  between  crime 
and  punishment  were  abandoned,  what  penalties  could  the  law 
attach  to  the  assiunption  of  a  liberty,  which  it  had  denied,  mora 
severe  than  those  which  it  now  attaches  to  the  abuse  of  the  lib- 
erty, which  it  grants  ?  In  all  those  instances  at  least,  which  it 
would  be  most  the  inclination — ^perhaps  the  duty — of  the  state 
to  prevent,  namely,  in  seditious  and  incendiary  publications,-* 
(whether  actually  such,  or  only  such  as  the  existing  government 
chose  80  to  denominate,  makes  no  difierence  in  the  argument)- 
•  Syst.  of  Politico  vL  10.— -fidL 
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tka  pablisher,  who  hazards  the  punishment  now  assigned  to  sedi- 
tions publications,  would  assuredly  hazard  the  penalties  of  un- 
licensed ones,  especially  as  the  very  practice  of  licensing  would 
naturally  diminish  the  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  works 
published,  the  chance. of  impunity  therefore  be  so  much  greater, 
and  the  artifice  of  prefixing  an  unauthorized  license  so  likely  to 
escape  detection.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  former  German 
states  in  which  literature  flourished,  notwithstanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  censors  or  licensers,  three  fourths  of  the  books  printed 
were  unlicensed — even  those,  the  contents  of  which  were  unob- 
jectionable, and  where  the  sole  motive  for  evading  the  law,  must 
have  been  either  the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  or  the  in- 
dolence of  the  bookseller.  So  difiicult  was  the  detection,  so  vari- 
ous the  means  of  evasion,  and  worse  than  all,  from  the  nature  of 
the  law  and  the  affiront  it  ofiers  to  the  pride  of  human  nature, 
such  was  the  merit  attached  to  the  breach  of  it — a  merit  com- 
mencing perhaps  with  Luther's  Bible,  and  other  prohibited  works 
of  similar  great  minds,  published  with  no  dissimilar  purpose,  and 
thence  by  many  an  intermediate  link  of  association  finally  con- 
nected with  books,  of  the  very  titles  of  which  a  good  man  would 
wish  to  remain  ignorant.  The  interdictory  catalogues  of  the  Ro- 
mish hierarchy  always  present  to  my  fancy  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  two  hostile  armies  of  Michael  and  of  Satan  printed  promis- 
cuously, or  extracted  at  haphazard,  save  only  that  the  extracts 
from  the  former  appear  somewhat  the  more  numerous.  And  yet 
even  in  Naples,  and  in  Rome  itself,  whatever  difi&culty  occurs  in 
procuring  any  article  catalogued  in  these  formidable  folios,  must 
arise  either  firora  the  scarcity  of  the  work  itself,  or  the  absence  of 
all  interest  in  it.  Assuredly  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining 
firom  the  most  respectable  booksellers  the-  vilest  provocatives  to 
the  basest  crimes,  though  intermixed  with  gross  lampoons  on  the 
heads  of  the  church,  the  religious  orders,  and  on  religion  itself 
The  stranger  is  invited  into  an  inner  room,  and  the  proscribed 
wares  presented  to  him  with  most  significant  looks  and  gestures, 
implying  the  hazard,  and  the  necessity  of  secrecy.  A  creditable 
English  bookseller  would  deem  himself  insidted,  if  such  works 
were  even  inquired  after  at  his  shop.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that  with  the  moumM  exception  indeed  of  political  provocatives, 
and  the  titillations  of  vulgar  envy  provided  by  our  anonymous 
critics,  the  loathsome  articles  are  among  us  vended  and  of{er«d 
VOL.  n.  D 
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for  Bale  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners.  Such  are  the  salutarf 
effects  of  a  free  press,  and  the  generous  habit  of  action  imbibed 
from  the  blessed  air  of  law  and  liberty,  even  by  men  who  neither 
understand  the  principle,  nor  feel  the  sentiment,  of  the  dignified 
purity,  to  which  they  yield  obeisance  from  the  instinct  of  charac- 
ter. As  there  is  a  national  guilt  which  can  bo  charged  but 
gently  on  each  individual,  so  are  there  national  virtues,  which 
can  as  little  be  imputed  to  the  individuals, — nowhere,  however, 
but  in  countries  where  liberty  is  the  presiding  influence,  the  uni- 
versal medium  and  menstruum  of  all  other  excellence,  moral 
and  intellectual.  Admirably  doth  the  admirable  Petrarch  ad- 
monish us : — 

Nec  sibi  vero  quisquam  f also  per suadeat,  eos  qui  pro  lihertate 
excubant,  atque  hactenus  desertce  reipublicce  partes  suscipiunt, 
alienum  agere  negotium ;  suum  agunt.  In  hac  una  reposita 
sibi  omnia  norint  omnes,  securitatem  mercator,  gloriam  miles, 
utilitatem  agricola.  Postremo,  in  eadem  religiosi  ccerinwnias, 
otium  studiosi,  requiem  senes,  rtidime7ita  disciplinanan  jmeri, 
nuptias puellfB, pudicitiam  mutrome,  gaudiutn  onines  invcnient. 
#  *  *  *  Huic  unireliqu(e,ceda7it  curcB  !  Si}ui?ic  omittitis,  in 
quantalibet  occupatione  nihil  agitis :  si  huic  iyicumbitis,  etsi 
nihil  agere  videmini,  cumulate  tameri  et  civium  et  virorum  im- 
plevistis  officia* 

Nor  let  any  one  falsely  persuade  himself,  that  those  who  keep 
watch  and  ward  for  liberty,  are  meddling  "with  things  that  do 
not  concern  them,  instead  of  minding  their  own  business.  For 
all  men  should  know,  that  all  blessings  are  stored  and  protected 
in  this  one,  as  in  a  common  repositor)\  Here  is  the  tradesman's 
security,  the  soldier's  honor,  the  agriculturist's  profit.  Lastly,  in 
this  one  good  of  liberty  the  religious  will  find  the  permission  of 
their  rites  and  forms  of  worshij),  the  students  their  learned  leisure, 
the  aged  their  repose,  boys  the  nidiments  of  the  several  branches 
of  their  education,  maidens  their  chaste  nuptials,  matrons  their 
womanly  honor  and  the  dignity  of  their  modesty,  fathers  of  fanu- 
hes  the  dues  of  natural  affection  and  the  sacred  privileges  of  their 
ancient  home,  every  one  their  hope  and  their  joy.    To  this  one 

*  Petrarch,  Epitt.  45,  ad  Xieolaum  iribunum  urbi»  alma  nifvitsimum  H 
adpopulum  Romanum,  The  translation  contains  vlauscs  referring  to  ex- 
pressions,  which  in  the  second  edition,  were  inserted  in  the  latin  quotatioa 

bjr  Mr.  C.  himsAt—Ed 
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solicitude,  therefore,  let  all  other  cares  yield  the  priority.  If  you 
(Hnit  this,  be  occupied  as  much  and  sedulously  as  you  may,  you 
are  doing  nothing  :  If  you  apply  your  heart  and  strength  to  this, 
though  you  seem  to  be  doing  nothing,  you  will,  nevertheless, 
haye  been  fulfilling  the  duties  of  citizens  and  of  men,  yea,  in  a 
measure  pressed  down  and  running  over. 

I  qoote  Petrarch  ofUn  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
his  inestimable  Latin  writings.  Let  me  add,  in  the  wish  likewise  of  recom- 
mending to  the  London  publishers  a  translation  of  select  passages  from  his 
treatises  and  letters.  If  I  except  the  (German  writings  and  original  letters 
of  the  heroic  Luther,  I  do  not  remember  a  work  from  which  so  delightful 
and  instructiye  a  Tolume  might  be  compiled. 

To  give  the  true  bent  to  the  above  extract,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  he  who  keeps  watch  and  ward  for  freedom,  has  to  guard  against  two 
enemies,  the  despotism  of  the  few  and  the  despotism  of  the  many — ^but  espe- 
cially in  the  present  day  against  the  sycophants  of  the  populace. 
License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty  I 
For  who  loves  that,  must  first  be  wise  and  good 
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Nemo  veto  fallatuTy  quati  minora  sint  animorum  contagia  quam  corporum. 
Majora  sunt ;  gravim  ladunt ;  altius  descendant^  serjmntque  IcUenlius. 

Pctrarch.  De  Vit.  Solit  L.  1.  tract  8.  c  4. 

And  let  no  man  be  deceived  as  if  the  contagions  of  the  soul  were  less  than 
those  of  the  body.  They  are  yet  greater ;  they  convey  more  direful  dis- 
eases ;  they  sink  deeper,  and  creep  on  more  unsuspectedly. 

We  have  abundant  reason  then  to  infer,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land has  done  well  and  concluded  wisely  in  proceeding  on  the 
principle  so  clearly  worded  by  Milton  :  "  that  a  book  should  bo 
as  freely  admitted  into  the  world  as  any  other  birth  ;  and  if  it 
prove  a  monster,  who  denies  but  that  it  may  justly  be  biunt  or 
sunk  into  the  sea  ?"  "We  have  reason  then,  I  repeat,  to  rest  sat- 
isfied with  our  laws,  which  no  more  prevent  a  book  from  coming 
into  the  world  unlicensed,  lest  it  should  prove  a  libel,  than  a 
traveller  from  passing  unquestioned  through  our  turnpike-gates, 
becaufle  it  is  possible  he  may  be  a  highwayman.    limoc«w»  S& 
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presumed  in  both  cases.  The  pnblieation  is  a  part  of  the  ofienoe, 
and  its  necessary  condition.  Words  are  moral  acts,  and  waA 
deliberately  made  public  the  law  considers  in  the  same  light  as 
any  other  cognizable  overt  act. 

Here,  however,  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  Theft,  robbeiy, 
murder,  and  the  like,  are  easily  defined :  the  degrees  and  ciieimh 
stances  likewise  of  these  and  similar  actions  are  definite, 
constitute  specific  ofiences,  described  and  punishable  each  under 
its  own  name.  We  have  only  to  prove  the  fact  and  identify  the 
ofiender.  The  intention  too,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  so 
clearly  implied  in  the  action,  that  the  law  can  safely  adopt  it  as 
its  univeisal  maxim,  that  the  proof  of  the  malice  is  indiided  in 
the  proof  of  the  fact ;  especially  as  the  few  occasional  exoeptioiis 
have  their  remedy  provided  in  the  prerogative  of  pardon  in- 
trusted to  the  supreme  magistrate.  But  in  the  case  of  hbel,  the 
degree  makes  the  kind,  the  circumstances  constitute  the  crimi* 
nality  ;  and  both  degrees  and  circumstances,  like  the  ascending 
shades  of  color  or  the  shooting  hues  of  a  dove's  neck,  die  away 
into  each  other,  incapable  of  definition  or  outline.  The  eye  of 
the  understanding,  indeed,  sees  the  determinate  difierence  in  each 
individual  case,  but  language  is  most  oflen  inadequate  to  expren 
what  the  eye  perceives,  much  less  can  a  general  statute  antici- 
pate and  pre-define  it.  Again  :  in  other  overt  acts  a  charge  dis- 
proved leaves  the  accused  either  guilty  of  a  different  fault,  or  at 
best  simply  blameless.  A  man  having  killed  a  fellow-citizen  is 
acquitted  of  murder ; — ^the  act  was  manslaughter  only,  or  it  was 
justifiable  homicide.  But  when  we  reverse  the  iniquitous  sen- 
tence passed  on  Algernon  Sidney,  during  our  perusal  of  his  work 
on  government ;  at  the  moment  we  deny  it  to  have  been  a  traitoi^ 
ous  libel,  our  beating  hearts  declare  it  to  have  been  a  benefaction 
to  our  country,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  those  times  the 
performance  of  an  heroic  duty.  From  this  cause,  therefoie, 
as  well  as  from  a  libers  being  a  thing  made  up  of  degrees  and 
circimistances, — and  these  too,  discriminating  ofience  from  merit 
by  such  dim  and  ambulant  boundaries, — ^the  iutention  of  the 
agent,  wherever  it  can  be  independently  or  inclusively  ascertained, 
must  be  allowed  a  great  share  in  determining  the  character  of 
the  action,  unless  the  law  is  not  only  to  be  divorced  from  moral 
justice,  but  to  wage  open  hostility  against  it.* 
*  AcoordiDg  to  the  old  adage :  you  are  not  hanged  for  stealing  a  hon^ 
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Add  too,  that  laws  in  doubtfiil  points  are  to  be  inteq>reted 
aoeoiding  to  the  design  of  the  legislator,  where  this  can  be  cer- 
tainly inferred.  But  the  laws  of  England,  which  owe  their  own 
present  sapremacy  and  absoluteness  to  the  good  sense  and  gener- 
ous dispositions  difiused  by  the  press  more,  far  more,  than  to  any 
other  single  cause,  must  needs  be  presumed  favorable  to  its  gen- 
eral influence.  Even  in  the  penalties  attached  to  its  abuse,  we 
most  sappose  the  legislature  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  de- 
sire of  preserving  its  essential  privileges.  The  press  is  indifler- 
ently  the  passive  instrument  of  evil  and  of  good :  nay,  there  is  some 
good  even  in  its  evil.  **  Good  and  evil  we  know,"  says  Milton, 
in  the  Speech  from  which  I  have  selected  the  motto  of  the  pre- 
ceding essay,  "  in  the  field  of  this  world,  grow  up  together  al- 
most inseparably :  and  the  knowledge  of  good  is  so  involved  and 
interwoven  with  the  knowledge  of  evil,  and  in  so  many  cimning 
resemblances  hardly  to  be  discerned,  that  those  confused  seeds 
which  were  imposed  on  Psyche  as  an  incessant  labor  to  cull  out 
and  sort  asunder,  were  not  more  intermixed." — **  As,  therefore, 
the  state  of  man  now  is,  what  wisdom  can  there  be  to  choose, 
what  continence  to  forbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He 
that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice  with  all  her  baits  and 
seeming  pleasures,  and  yet  abstain,  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet 
prefer  that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  way-faring 
Christian.  I  can  not  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un- 
exercised and  unbreathed,  tiiat  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  ad- 
versary."— "That  virtue,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  youngling 
in  the  contemplation  of  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  that 
vice  promises,  to  her  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue, 
not  a  pure." — "  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge  and  survey  of 
vice  is  in  this  world  so  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  hiunan 
virtue,  and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth,  how 
can  we  more  safely  and  with  less  danger  scout  into  the  regions 
of  sin  and  falsity,  than  by  reading  all  manner  of  tractates,  and 
hearing  all  manner  of  reason  ?" — ^Again — ^but,  indeed  the  whole 
treatise  is  one  strain  of  moral  wisdom  and  political  prudence  : — 
*'Why  should  we  then  afiect  a  rigor  contrary  to  the  manner  of 
God  and-  of  nature,  by  abridging  or  scanting  those  means,  which 
books,  fireely  permitted,  are  bo^  to  the  trial  of  virtue  and  the 

baft  tint  hones  may  not  be  stolen.  To  what  extent  this  is  true,  I  sbaUbave 
oesMMo  to  enmiQe  hereafter. 
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exercifle  of  truth  ?  It  would  be  better  done  to  learn,  that  the  law 
must  needs  be  firiyolouSi  which  goes  to  restrain  things  uncertainly, 
and  yet  equally,  working  to  good  and  to  evil.  And  were  I  the 
chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred  before  many 
times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil-doing.  For  God, 
sure,  esteems  the  growth  and  completion  of  one  virtuous  person, 
more  than  the  restraint  often  vicious." 

The  evidence  of  history  is  strong  in  favor  of  the  same  princi- 
ples, even  in  respect  of  their  expediency.  The  average  result 
of  the  press  from  Henry  YIII.  to  Charles  I.  was  such  a  diBusioD 
of  religious  light  as  first  redeemed  and  afler^-ards  saved  this  na- 
tion from  the  spiritual  and  moral  death  of  Poper}' ;  and  in  the 
folloiiiug  period  it  is  to  the  press  that  we  owe  the  gradual  as- 
cendency of  those  wise  political  maxims,  which  casting  philo 
sophic  truth  in  the  moulds  of  national  laws,  customs,  and  exist- 
ing orders  of  society,  subverted  the  tyraimy  without  suspending 
the  government,  and  at  length  completed  the  mild  and  salutary 
revolution  by  the  establishment  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  To 
what  must  we  attribute  this  vast  over-balance  of  good  in  the 
general  eficcts  of  the  press,  but  to  the  over-balance  of  virtuous 
intention  in  those  who  employed  the  press  ?  The  law,  there- 
fore, will  not  refuse  to  manifest  good  intention  a  certain  weight 
even  in  cases  of  apparent  error,  lest  it  should  discourage  and 
scare  away  those,  to  whose  efibrts  we  owe  the  comparative  in- 
frequency  and  weakness  of  error  on  the  whole.  The  law  may, 
however,  nay,  it  must  demand,  that  the  external  prools  of  the 
author's  honest  intentions  should  be  supported  by  the  general 
style  and  matter  of  his  work,  and  by  the  circumstances  and  mode 
of  its  publication.  A  passage,  which  in  a  grave  and  rcfrular  dis- 
quisition would  be  blameless,  might  become  highly  libellous  and 
justly  punishable  if  it  were  applied  to  present  measures  or  per- 
sons for  immediate  purposes,  in  a  cheap  and  popular  tract.  I 
have  seldom  felt  greater  hidignation  than  at  finding  in  a  large 
manufactory  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  containing  a  selection  of  in- 
fiauuuator)'  paragraphs  from  the  prose-^Titings  of  Milton,  with- 
out a  hint  given  of  the  time,  occasion,  state  of  government,  and 
other  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written — not  a  hint, 
that  the  freedom  which  we  now  enjoy,  exceeds  all  that  Milton 
dared  hope  for.  or  deemed  practicable ;  and  that  his  political 
creed  sternly  excluded  the  populace,  and  indeed  the  majority  of 
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pulation,  from  all  pretenBions  to  political  power.  If  the 
St  bad  inteution  would  confititute  this  publication  a  sedi- 
jel,  a  good  intention  equally  manifest  can  not  justly  be  de- 
share  of  influence  in  producing  a  contrary  verdict, 
then  is  the  difficulty.  From  the  very  nature  of  a  libel  it 
tssible  so  to  define  it,  but  that  the  most  meritorious  works 
found  included  in  the  description.  Not  from  any  defect 
le  severity  in  the  particular  law,  but  from  the  very  nature 
offence  to  be  guarded  against,  a  work  recommending  re- 
j  the  only  rational  mode  of  recommendation,  that  is,  by 
tection  and  exposure  of  corruption,  abuse,  or  incapacity, 
though  it  should  breathe  the  best  and  most  unadulterated 
I  feelings,  be  brouglh  within  the  definition  of  libel  equally 
le  vilest  incendiary  pamphlet,  that  ever  aimed  at  leading 
(leading  the  multitude.  Not  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning 
iring  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  (or  rather  the  experimental 
)  called,) — though  to  the  immortal  honor  of  the  then  edi- 
t  newspaper  was  the  chief  secondary  means  of  producing 
exarapled  national  unanimity,  vMi  which  the  war  re- 
Qced  and  has  since  been  continued, — not  a  paragraph 
g  the  nation,  as  need  was  and  most  imperious  duty  com- 
I,  of  the  perilous  designs  and  unsleeping  ambition  of  our 
)r,  the  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne,  but  was  a 
ible  libel.  The  law  of  libel  is  a  vast  aviary,  which  en- 
be  awakening  cock  and  the  geese  whose  alarum  preserved 
pitol,  no  less  than  the  babbling  magpie  and  ominous 
-owl.  And  yet  will  we  avoid  this  seeming  injustice,  we 
lo^Ti  all  fence  and  bulwark  of  pubhc  decency  and  public 
;  political  calumny  ^ill  soon  join  hands  with  private 
;  and  ever)-  principle,  every  feehng,  that  binds  the  citizen 
ountry  and  the  spirit  to  its  Creator,  will  be  undermined — 
reasoning,  for  from  that  there  is  no  danger  ;  but — by  the 
fibit  of  hearing  them  reviled  and  scofied  at  with  impunity. 
re  to  contemplate  the  evils  of  a  rank  and  unweeded  press 
its  effect  on  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  on  the  general 
thought  and  conversation,  the  greater  the  love  which  we 
literature  an^  to  all  the  means  and  iniBtmments  of  human 
?ment,  the  greater  would  be  the  earnestness  with  which 
lid  solicit  the  interference  of  law :  the  more  anxiously 
we  wifih  for  some  Ithuriel  spear,  that  might  remove  from 
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the  ear  of  the  public,  and  expose  in  their  own  fiendiah  ahape 
those  reptiles,  which  inspiring  venom  and  forging  illniiona  as 

they  list, 

 ^thenoe  raise 

At  least  distempered,  disoonteQted  thoa^^its, 
Ysin  hopes,  Tsin  aims,  iDordinate  desires. 
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ESSAY  XII. 

Quomodo  auUm  id  fkUurum  tU,  ne  guU  inertdilnU  arlntretur,  otteni&m. 
Imprimis  multiplicalfitur  re^num,  et  mmma  rerum  pciestoM  per  plurimo9 
diuipata  et  eoneiea  minueiur.  ISine  dieeordim  eitnlee  in  perpetuwn  eerenimt, 
nee  ulla  requiee  heUie  ezitialibue  erit,  donee  regee  decern  pariter  exitteaU  fui 
orbem  terrcB,  wm  ad  regendum,  §ed  ad  contumendum,  partiantur.  Hi  emr- 
eitibtit  in  immeneum  eoaetit,  et  agrorum  cultibne  deetitutisj  quod  eet  prinei- 
plum  eversionie  et  cladis,  dieperdent  omniot  et  comminuent^  et  vorabmnL 
TSmi  repertte  advereue  eo»  hattie  poteniietimue  ab  extremie  finibue  plageemp' 
tentrianalie  orietur,  qui  tribue  ex.eo  mimero  deletii  qm  twne  Aeiam  o6<mm» 
buntf  astmnetur  in  eoeietatem  a  csBterit,  ae  prineepe  omniwn  conetitueim. 
Hie  insuitentabili  dominatume  vezeM  orbem;  divina  et  humema  miscebii; 
infanda  dietu  et  exeerabilia  molietur;  nova  consilia  inpeetore  tuo  volutabii, 
ut  proprium  tibi  conMtituat  imperium  ;  legee  ecmmutMtj  tttas  eaneiet ;  com- 
taminabitt  diripiet,  epcliabit,  oeddeL  Denique  immMtato  nomine^  atqve  h»- 
perii  eede  trantlata,  confutio  ae  perturbatio  htanani  generis  eonsequeher. 
Turn  vere  detestabile,  atque  abominandum  tempus  existet,  quo  nulli  hominmn 
sit  vitajueunda.  LAoxAimus  de  Yit&  Beati,  lib.  yIL  c.  lA. 

But  lest  this  should  be  deemed  incredible,  I  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  take  place.  First,  there  will  be  a  multiplication  of  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  and  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  empire,  scattered  and 
cut  up  into  fragments,  will  be  ^eebled  in  the  exercise  of  power  bj  law 
and  authority.  Then  will  be  sown  the  seeds  of  civil  discords,  nor  will  there 
be  any  rest  or  pause  to  wasteful  and  ruinous  wars ;  while  the  soldiery  kept 
together  in  immense  standing  armies,  the  kings  will  crush  and  lay  waste  at 
their  will ; — ^until  at  length  there  will  rise  up  against  them  a  most  puissant 
military  chieftain  of  low  birth,  who  will  have  conceded  to  him  a  fellowship 
with  the  other  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  and  will  fiifidly  be  constituted  the 
head  of  all  This  man  will  harass  the  civilized  world  with  an  insupport»> 
ble  despotism,  he  will  confound  and  commix  all  things  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral He  will  form  plans  and  preparations  of  the  most  execrable  and 
sacrilegious  nature.    He  will  be  forever  restlessly  turning  over  n«v 
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%thmm  in  his  imigiimtioii,  in  order  that  be  maj  fix  the  imperial  power 
orer  all  in  his  own  name  and  poesefluon.  He  will  change  the  former  htwe, 
he  will  lanetion  a  code  of  his  own,  be  will  contaminate,  pillage,  bty  waste 
and  massacre.  At  length,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  the  change  of  names 
•nd  titles,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire,  there  will  follow  a  con- 
fusion and  perturbation  of  the  human  race ;  then  wiU  there  be  for  a  while 
sn  era  of  horror  and  abomination,  during  which  no  man  will  enjoy  his  life 
in  quietness.* 

I  INTERPOSE  this  essay  as  an  historical  comment  on  the  words 
"  mimic  and  caricaturist  of  Charlemagne,"  as  applied  to  the  des- 
pot, whom  since  the  time  that  the  words  were  first  printed,  we 
have,  thank  Heaven !  succeeded  in  encaging.  The  motto  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  an  uninspired  prophecy 
fulfilled  even  in  many  of  its  mintUi€et  that  I  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  :  and  it  is  hoped,  that  as  a  curiosity  it  will  rec- 
onGile  my  readers  to  its  unusual  length.  But  though  my  chief 
motive  was  that  of  relieving,  by  the  variety  of  an  historical  par- 
allel, the  series  of  argument  on  this  most  important  of  all  sub- 
jects, the  communicability  of  truth,  yet  the  essay  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  digression.  Having  given  utterance  to  quicquid  in  rem 
tarn  maleficam  indignatio  dolorque  dictarentt  concerning  the 
mischiefii  of  a  lawless  press,  I  held  it  an  act  of  justice  to  give  a 
portrait  no  less  lively  of  the  excess  to  which  the  remorseless  am- 
bition of  a  government  might  go  in  accumulating  its  oppressions 
in  the  one  instance  before  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  in  the 
other  during  the  suppression  of  its  freedom. 

I  have  translated  the  following  from  a  voluminous  German 
work,  Michael  Ignaz  Schmidt's  History  of  the  Germans,  from 
Charles  the  Great  to  Conrade  I. ;  in  which  this  extract  forms  the 
oonclnsion  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book.  The  late 
tyrant's  close  imitation  of  Charlemagne  was  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  his  assumption  of  the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  by  his  imperial 
coronation  with  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Father ; 
by  his  imperial  robe  embroidered  with  bees  in  order  to  mark  him 
as  a  successor  of  Pepin,  and  even  by  his  ostentatious  revocation 
of  Charlemagne's  grants  to  the  Bishop  of  Bx>me.  But  that  the 
difierences  might  be  felt  likewise,  I  have  prefaced  the  translation 
with  the  few  following  observations. 

*  Hus  translation  has  expressions  referring  to  some  words  inserted  by 
tlM  aatfaor  in  the  I^tin  quotation  in  the  prerions  editioDa/— iML 
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Let  it  be  remembered  tben,  that  Charlemagne,  for  the  greater 
part,  created  for  himself  the  means  of  which  he  availed  himself; 
that  his  very  education  was  his  own  work,  and  that  mdike  Peter 
the  Great,  he  could  find  no  assistants  out  of  his  own  realm ;  that 
the  unconquerable  courage  and  heroic  dispositions  of  the  nations 
he  conquered,  supplied  a  proof  positive  of  real  superiority,  indeed 
the  sole  positive  proof  of  intellectual  power,  in  a  warrior  :  for  how 
can  we  measure  force  but  by  the  resistance  to  it  ?  But  all  was 
prepared  for  Bonaparte  ;  Europe  weakened  in  the  very  heart  of 
all  human  strength,  namely,  in  moral  and  religious  principle,  and 
at  the  same  time  accidentally  destitute  of  any  one  great  or  com- 
manding mind :  the  French  people,  on  the  other  hand,  still  rest- 
less from  revolutionary  fanaticism  ;  their  civic  enthusiasm  already 
passed  into  military  passion  and  the  ambition  of  conquest ;  and 
alike  by  disgust,  terror,  and  characteristic  unfitness  for  freedom, 
ripe  for  the  reception  of  a  despotism.  Add  too,  that  the  main 
obstacles  to  an  unlimited  system  of  conquest,  and  the  pursuit  of 
universal  monarchy  had  been  cleared  away  for  him  by  his 
pioneers  the  Jacobins,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  great  land- 
holders, of  the  privileged  and  of  the  commercial  classes.  Even 
the  naval  successes  of  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  the  trade, 
rendering  useless  the  colonies,  and  almost  annihilating  the  navy 
of  France,  were  in  some  respects  subservient  to  his  designs  by 
concentrating  the  powers  of  the  French  empire  in  its  armies,  and 
supplying  them  out  of  the  wrecks  of  aU  other  employments,  save 
that  of  agriculture.  France  had  already  approximated  to  the 
formidable  state  so  prophetically  described  by  Sir  James  Steuart, 
in  his  Pohtical  Economy,  in  which  the  population  should  consist 
chiefly  of  soldiers  and  peasantry  :  at  least  the  interests  of  no  other 
classes  were  regarded.  The  great  merit  of  Bonaparte  has  been 
that  of  a  skilful  steersman,  who  with  his  boat  in  the  most  violent 
storm  still  keeps  himself  on  the  summit  of  the  waves,  which  not 
he,  but  the  winds  had  raised.  I  will  now  proceed  to  my  transla- 
tion. 

That  Charles  was  a  hero,  his  exploits  bear  evidence.  The 
subjugation  of  the  Liombards,  protected  as  they  were  by  the  Alps, 
by  fortresses  and  fortified  towns,  by  numerous  armies,  and  by  a 
great  name  ;  of  the  Saxons,  secured  by  their  savage  resoluteness, 
by  an  untamable  love  of  freedom,  by  their  desert  plains  and 
enormous  forests,  and  by  their  own  poverty  ;  the  humbling  of  the 
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Bakes  of  Bavaria,  Aquitania,  Bretagnc,  and  Gascony  ;  proud  of 
their  ancestry  as  well  as  of  their  ample  domains  ;  the  almost  en- 
tire extirpation  of  the  Avars,  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  are 
assuredly  works  which  demanded  a  courage  and  a  firmness  of 
mind  such  as  Charles  only  possessed. 

"  How  great  his  reputation  was,  and  this  too  heyond  the  limits 
of  Europe,  is  proved  by  the  embassies  sent  to  him  out  of  Persia, 
Palestine,  Mauritania,  and  even  from  the  Khaliis  of  Bagdad. 
If  at  the  present  day  an  embassy  from  the  Black  or  Caspian  Sea 
comes  to  a  prince  on  the  Baltic,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since 
such  are  now  the  political  relations  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  that  a  blow  which  is  given  to  any  one  of  them  is  felt  more 
or  less  by  all  the  others.  Whereas  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
the  inhabitants  in  one  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world  scarcely 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  rest.  Nothing  but  the  extraor- 
dinary, all-piercing  report  of  Charles's  exploits  could  bring  this 
to  pass.  His  greatness,  which  set  the  world  in  astonishment, 
was  Hkewise,  without  doubt,  that  which  begot  in  the  Pope  and 
the  Romans  the  first  idea  of  the  re-establishment  of  their  empire. 

"  It  is  true,  that  a  number  of  things  united  to  make  Charles  a 
great  man — favorable  circumstances  of  time,  a  nation  already 
disciplined  to  warlike  habits,  a  long  life,  and  the  consequent  ac-. 
quisition  of  experience,  such  as  no  one  possessed  in  his  whole 
realm.  Still,  however,  the  principal  means  of  his  greatness 
Charles  found  in  himself.  His  great  mind  was  capable  of  ex- 
tending its  attention  to  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  affairs.  In  the 
middle  of  Saxony  he  thought  on  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome 
he  made  provisions  for  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Pannonia.  He 
gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  and 
other  potentates,  and  himself  audited  the  accounts  of  his  own 
farms,  where  every  thing  was  entered  even  to  the  number  of  the 
eggs.  Busy  as  his  mind  was,  his  body  was  not  less  in  one  con- 
tinued state  of  motion.  Charles  would  see  into  every  thing  him- 
self, and  do  every  thing  himself,  as  far  as  his  powers  extended  * 
and  even  this  it  was,  too,  which  gave  to  his  undertakings  such 
force  and  energy. 

"  But  with  all  this  the  government  of  Charles  was  the  govern- 
ment of  a  conqueror,  that  is  splendid  abroad  and  fearfully  oppres- 
sive at  home.  What  a  grievance  must  it  not  have  been  for  the 
people,  that  Charles  for  forty  years  together  dragged  them  now 
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to  the  Elbe,  then  to  the  Blxo,  after  this  to  the  Po,  and  finx 
thence  back  again  to  the  Elbe,  and  this  not  to  check  an  inTadin 
enemy,  but  to  make  conquests  which  Utile  profited  the  Franc 
nation  !  This  must  prove  too  much,  at  length,  fi>r  a  hirad  ao 
dier  :  how  much  more  for  conscripts,  who  did  not  live  only  i 
fight,  but  who  were  fathers  of  families,  citizens,  and  proprietors 
But  above  all,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  nation,  like  th 
French,  should  sufier  themselves  to  be  used  as  Charles  used  then 
But  the  people  no  longer  possessed  any  considerable  share  of  ii 
fluence.  All  depended  on  the  great  chieftains,  who  gave  thd 
willing  sufirage  for  endless  wars,  by  which  they  were  always  soi 
to  win.  They  found  the  best  opportunity,  under  such  ciroun 
stances,  to  make  themselves  great  and  mighty  at  the  expense  o 
thu  fineemen  resident  within  the  cirole  of  their  baronial  courts 
anciT^i^^ien  conquests  were  made,  it  was  far  more  for  their  advaa 
tage  than  that  of  the  monarehy.  In  the  conquered  province 
there  was  a  necessity  for  dukes,  vassal  kings,  and  different  Yuf^ 
offices  :  all  this  fell  to  their  share. 

"  I  would  not  say  this  if  we  did  not  possess  incontrovertibl 
original  documents  of  those  times,  which  prove  clearly  to  us  tha 
Charles's  government  was  an  unhappy  one  for  the  people,  am 
that  this  great  man,  by  his  actions,  labored  to  the  direct  subvei 
sion  of  his  first  principles.  It  was  his  first  pretext  to  establish  i 
greater  equality  among  the  members  of  his  vast  community,  am 
to  make  all  firee  and  equal  subjects  under  a  common  sovereign 
Ano,  from  the  necessity  occasioned  by  continual  war,  the  exae 
contrary  took  place.  Nothing  gives  us  a  better  notion  of  the  in 
terior  state  of  the  French  monarchy,  than  the  third  capitular  oi 
the  year  811.*  All  is  fiill  of  complaint,  the  bishops  and  earl 
clamoring  against  the  freeholders,  and  these  in  their  turn  againa 
he  bishops  and  earls.  And,  in  truth,  the  freeholders  had  m 
^all  reason  to  be  discontented  and  to  resist,  as  far  as  they  dared 
5ven  the  imperial  levies.  A  dependant  must  be  content  to  fol 
low  his  lord  without  further  questioning  :  for  he  was  paid  for  it 
But  a  free  citizen,  who  lived  wholly  on  his  own  property,  migh 
reasonably  object  to  sufier  himself  to  be  dragged  about  in  al 
{uarters  of  the  world,  at  the  fancies  of  his  lord :  especially  ai 
here  was  so  much  injustice  intermixed.    Those  who  gave  u] 

*  Compare  with  this  the  foor  or  fire  qqarto  rolumet  of  the  Freooh  Oqq 
Mript  Code. 
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tWr  propertieB  entirely,  or  in  part,  of  their  own  accord,  were  left 
Mdistnrbed  at  home,  while  those,  who  refused  to  do  this,  were 
Cmed  00  often  into  Btftvice,  that  at  length,  becoming  impover- 
iibed,  they  were  compelled  by  want  to  give  up,  or  dispose  of, 
tkeir  fiee  tenures  to  the  bishops  or  earls.* 

"  It  almost  snrpaflBes  belief  to  what  a  height,  at  length,  the 
iTcnion  to  war  rose  in  the  French  nation,  from  the  multitude 
tilhe  eampaigna,  and  the  grievances  connected  with  them.  The 
■arinwal  vanity  was  now  satiated  by  the  frequency  of  victories  : 
lad  the  plmider  which  feU  to  the  lot  of  individuals,  made  but  a 
poor  compensation  for  the  losses  and  burthens  sustained  by  their 
funOies  at  home.    Some,  in  order  to  become  exempt  from  mili- 
tiiy  service,  sought  for  menial  employments  in  the  establish- 
meats  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  and  earls.    Others  made 
am-  their  free  property  to  become  tenants  at  will  of  such  I '-  /ids, 
as  from  their  age  or  other  circumstances,  they  thought  would  be 
called  to  no  further  military  services.    Others  even  privately  took 
away  the  life  of  their  mothers,  aunts,  or  other  of  their  relatives, 
m  order  that  no  family  residents  might  remain  through  whom 
their  names  might  be  known,  and  themselves  traced  ;  others 
voluntarily  made  slaves  of  themselves,  in  order  thus  to  render 
timnselves  incapable  of  the  military  rank." 

When  this  extract  was  first  published,  namely,  September  7, 
1809,  I  prefixed  the  following  sentence  :  "  This  passage  contains 
m  much  matter  ibr  political  anticipation  and  well-grounded  hope, 
fliat  I  feel  no  apprehension  of  the  reader's  being  dissatisfied  \.  ith 
ill  length."  I  trust,  that  I  may  now  derive  the  same  coniidcnce 
from  his  genial  exultation,  as  a  Christian,  and  from  his  honest 
fride  aa  a  Briton,  in  the  retrospect  of  its  completion.  In  this  be- 
lief I  venture  to  conclude  the  essay  with  the  following  extract 
fam  a  "  Comparison  of  the  French  republic,  imder  Bonaparte, 
with  the  Roman  empire  under  the  first  Csesars,"  published  by  me 
iathe  Morning  Post,  21st  September,  1802. 

If,  then,  there  be  no  counterpoise  of  dissimilar  circumstances, 
the  prospect  is  gloomy  indeed.  The  commencement  of  the  pub- 
Ge  sKavery  in  Rome,  was  in  the  most  splendid  era  of  human 
fenina.    Any  unusually  flourishing  period  of  the  arts  and  sci- 

*  It  would  require  no  great  ingenuity  to  disoover  parallels,  or  at  least 
•univalent  hardships  to  these,  in  the  treatment  of,  and  regnlatiooa  oooocm- 
■f.  the  reluctant  conscripts. 
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ences  in  any  oountry,  is,  even  to  this  day,  called  the  Augustan 
age  of  that  country.  The  Roman  poets,  the  Roman  historiaoB, 
the  Roman  orators,  rivalled  those  of  Greece  ;  in  military  tactics, 
in  machinery,  in  all  the  conveniences  of  private  life,  the  Romans 
greatly  surpassed  the  Greeks.  With  few  exceptions,  all  the  em- 
perors, even  the  worst  of  them,  were,  like  Bonaparte,*  the  liberal 
encouragers  of  all  great  public  works,  and  of  every  species  of 
public  merit  not  connected  with  the  assertion  of  political  freedom : 

 Ojuvenes,  cireunupieit  atque  agitat  vot, 

Materiamque  aibi  Ducii  indxdgentia  qwtrit.\ 

It  is  even  so,  at  this  present  moment,  in  France.  Yet,  both  in 
France  and  in  Rome,  we  have  learned,  that  the  most  abject  dis- 
positions to  slavery  rapidly  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  most  outra- 
geous fanaticism  for  an  almost  anarchical  liberty.  Ruere  in  ser- 
vitium  consules,  patres,  eques :  quanto  quis  illustrior,  •  tanto 
magis  falsi  ac  festimuUes.t  Peace  and  the  coadunation  of  all 
the  civilized  provinces  of  the  earth  were  the  grand  and  plausible 
pretexts  of  Roman  despotism  :  the  degeneracy  of  the  human 
species  itself,  in  all  the  nations  so  blended,  was  the  melancholy 
efiect.  To-morrow,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  detect  all 
those  points  and  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which,  though 

•  Imitators  8ucce<»d  better  in  copying  the  vices  than  the  excellences  of 
their  archetypes.  Where  shall  we  find  in  the  First  Consul  of  France  a 
counterpart  to  the  generous  and  dreadless  clemency  of  the  first  Cssar  t 
Aeerbe  loquftUibus  satin  habuit  pro  condone  dcnunciare,  ne  perseverarenL 
Atdique  Cacina  criminosissimo  libro,  et  Pitholai  carminibus  malfdicenti*- 
simia  laceratam  existimationem  ntam  civili  animo  tulit. — (Sueton.  I.  76. — 
Ed,) 

It  deserves  translation  for  English  readers.  "  To  those  who  spoke  bit- 
terly against  him,  he  held  it  sufficient  to  signify  publicly,  that  they  should 
not  persevere  in  the  use  of  such  language.  His  character  had  been  mangled 
in  a  most  libellous  work  of  Aulus  Co^eina,  and  he  had  been  grossly  1am- 
poonod  in  some  verses  by  Pitholaus  ;  but  he  bore  both  with  the  temper  of 
tt  goo<l  citizen." 

For  this  part  of  the  First  Consul's  character,  if  common  report  speaks 
the  truth,  wc  must  seek  a  parallel  in  the  dispositions  of  the  third  Cffisar, 
who  drt'aded  the  pen  of  a  paragraph  writer,  hinting  aught  against  his 
morals  and  measures,  with  as  great  anxiety,  and  witli  as  vindictive  feelings, 
as  if  it  had  Wen  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  lifted  up  against  his  life.  From  the 
third  Cajsar,  tw,  he  ad«>pted  the  abrogation  of  all  popular  elections. 

t  Juvenal  Sat.  viL  20.—^ 

X  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  l.—Ed. 
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they  can  not  impeach  the  rectitude  of  the  parallel,  for  the  pres- 
ent, may  yet  render  it  probable,  that  as  the  same  constitution  of 
government  has  been  built  up  in  France  with  incomparably 
greater  rapidity,  so  it  may  have  an  incomparably  shorter  dura- 
tion. We  are  not  conscious  of  any  feelings  of  bitterness  towards 
the  First  Consul ;  or,  if  any,  only  that  venial  prejudice,  which 
naturally  results  firom  the  having  hoped  proudly  of  an  individual, 
and  the  having  been  miserably  disappointed.  But  we  will  not 
voluntarily  cease  to  think  freely  and  speak  openly.  We  owe 
grateful  hearts,  and  upUfled  hands  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  there  is  yet  one  European  coimtry — and 
that  cotmtry  our  own — in  which  the  actions  of  pubhc  men  may 
be  boldly  analyzed,  and  the  result  pubHcly  stated.  And  let  the 
Chief  Consul,  who  professes  in  all  things  to  follow  his  fate,  learn 
to  submit  to  it,  if  he  finds  that  it  is  still  his  fate  to  struggle  with 
the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  and  the  virtues  which  are  the  off- 
spring of  that  spirit ; — if  he  finds,  that  the  genius  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  blew  up  his  Egyptian  navy  into  the  air,  and  blighted 
his  S3prian  laurels,  still  follows  him  with  a  calm  and  dreadful 
eye  ;  and  in  peace,  equally  as  in  war,  still  watches  for  that  hb- 
erty,  in  which  alone  the  genius  of  our  isle  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  its  being  ;  and  which  being  lost,  all  our  commercial  and 
naval  greatness  would  instantly  languish,  like  a  flower,  the  root 
of  which  had  been  silently  eaten  away  by  a  worm  ;  and  without 
which,  in  any  country,  the  public  festivals,  and  pompous  merri- 
ments of  a  nation  present  no  other  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
than  a  mob  of  maniacs  dancing  in  their  fetters. 
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Must  there  be  still  some  discord  mix'd  amoog 
The  harmony  of  men,  whose  mood  aooords 
Best  with  oontention  tun'd  to  notes  of  wrong  f 
That  when  war  feub,  peace  must  make  war  with  words, 
WUh  ttords  unto  destruction  arm'd  more  strong 
Than  ever  were  our  foreign  /oemen'$  noords; 
Making  as  deep,  tho'  not  yet  bleeding  wounds ! 
WTuU  war  left  tear  leu  ^  ealumny  confoimds. 

TVtUh  lit*  entrapped  where  cunning  finds  no  bar  : 
Since  no  proportion  can  there  be  betwixt 
Oiur  actions  whidi  in  endless  motions  are, 
And  ordinances  which  are  always  fixt. 
Ten  thousand  laws  more  can  not  reach  so  far, 
But  malice  goes  beyond,  or  lives  oonmiixt 
So  close  wiUi  goodness,  that  it  ever  will 
Corrupt,  disguise,  or  counterfeit  it  still. 

And  therefore  would  our  glorious  Alfred,  who 
Join*d  with  the  king's  the  good  man^s  majesty , 
Not  leave  lau^s  ItUnfrinth  without  a  clue — 
Gave  to  deep  skill  its  just  authority , — 
»»»•»• 

But  the  last  judgment — this  hisjurifs  plan — 
Left  to  the  natural  sense  of  work-day  man.* 

I  RECUR  to  the  dilemma  stated  in  the  eighth  essay.  How 
■hall  we  solve  this  problem  ?  Its  solution  is  to  be  found  in  that 
spirit  which,  like  the  universal  menstruum  sought  for  by  the  old 
alchemists,  can  blend  and  harmonize  the  most  discordant  ele- 
ments ; — it  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  a  rational  freedom  dif- 
fused and  become  national,  in  t]|^  consequent  influence  and  con- 
trol of  public  opinion,  and  in  its  most  precious  organ,  the  jury.  It 

*  Daniel  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton.  The  lines  in  italics  are  sub- 
stituted by.  the  author  for  the  original,  and  there  are  a  few  other  verbal 
alterations. — Ed 
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i0  to  be  foxmd,  wherever  juries  are  sufficiently  enlightened  to  per^ 
ceive  the  difierence,  and  to  comprehend  the  origin  and  necessity 
of  the  difierence,  between  libels  and  other  criminal  overt-acts, 
and  are  sufficiently  independent  to  act  upon  the  conviction,  that 
in  a  charge  of  libel,  the  degree,  the  circumstances,  and  the  inten- 
tion, constitute — ^not  merely  modify — ^the  offence,  give  it  its  being, 
and  determine  its  legal  name.  The  words  maliciously  and  ad- 
visedly, must  here  have  a  force  of  their  own,  and  a  proof  of  their 
own.  They  will  consequently  consider  the  law  as  a  blank  power 
l^vided  for  the  punishment  of  the  offender,  not  as  a  light  by 
which  they  are  to  determine  and  discriminate  the  ofience.  The 
understanding  and  conscience  of  the  jury  are  the  judges  in  toto : 
the  law  a  blank  conge  d'elire.  The  law  is  the  clay,  and  those 
the  potter's  wheel.  Shame  fall  on  that  man,  who  shall  labor  to 
confound  what  reason  and  nature  have  put  asunder,  and  who  at 
once,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  would  render  the  press  ineffectual  and 
the  law  odious  :  who  would  lock  up  the  main  river,  the  Thames, 
of  our  intellectual  commerce ;  would  throw  a  bar  across  the 
stream,  that  must  render  its  navigation  dangerous  or  partial, 
using  as  his  materials  the  very  banks,  which  were  intended  to 
deepen  its  channel  and  guard  against  its  inundations !  Shame 
faU  on  him,  and  a  participation  of  the  infamy  of  those,  who  mis- 
led an  English  jury  to  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney.  ^ 

But  though  the  virtuous  intention  of  the  writer  must  be  allowed 
a  certain  influence  in  facilitating  his  acquittal,  the  degree  of  his 
moral  guilt  is  not  the  true  index  or  met^-wand  of  lus  condemna- 
tion. For  juries  do  not  sit  in  a  court  of  conscience,  but  of  law ; 
they  are  not  the  representatives  of  religion,  but  the  guardians  of 
external  tranquillity.  The  leading  principle,  the  pole-star,  of  the 
judgment  in  its  decision  concerning  the  libellous  nature  of  a  pub- 
lished writing,  is  its  more  or  less  remote  connection  with  after 
overt-acts,  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  same.  Thus  the  pub- 
lication of  actual  facts  may  be,  and  most  often  will  be,  criminal 
and  libellous,  when  directed  against  private  characters  :  not  only 
because  the  charge  will  reach  the  minds  of  many  who  can  not  be 
competent  judges  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  facts  to  which  them- 
selves were  not  witnesses,  against  a  man  whom  they  do  not  know, 
or  at  best  know  imperfectly  ;  but  because  such  a  publication  is 
of  itself  a  very  serious  overt-act,  by  which  the  author  without  au- 
thority and  wiihout  trial,  has  inflicted  punishment  on  a  fellow- 
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subject,  himself  being  witness  and  jury,  judge  and  executioner. 
Of  such  publications  there  can  be  no  legal  justification,  though 
the  wrong  may  be  palliated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  inju- 
rious cliarges  are  not  only  true,  but  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  law.  But  in  libels  on  the  government  there  are  tu'o  things 
to  be  balanced  against  each  other  :  first,  the  incomparably  greater 
mischief  of  the  overt-acts,  if  we  suppose  them  actually  occasioned 
by  the  libel — (as  for  instance,  the  subversion  of  government  and 
property,  if  the  principles  taught  by  Thomas  Paine  had  been 
realized,  or  if  even  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  realize  them, 
by  the  many  thousands  of  his  readers)  ;  and  second,  the  very  great 
improbability  that  such  effects  ^ill  be  produced  by  such  writings. 
Government  concerns  all  generally,  and  no  one  in  particular. 
The  facts  are  commonly  as  well  known  to  the  readers,  as  to  the 
writer  :  and  falsehood  therefore  easily  detected.  It  is  proved, 
likewise,  by  experience,  that  the  frequency  of  open  i)olitical  dis- 
cussion, with  all  its  blamable  indiscretions,  indisposes  a  nation 
to  overt-acts  of  practical  sedition  or  conspiracy.  They  talk  ill, 
said  Charles  V.  of  his  Belgian  provinces,  but  they  suffer  so  much 
the  better  for  it.  His  successor  thought  differently  :  he  deter- 
mined to  be  master  of  their  words  and  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
their  actions,  and  in  consequence  lost  one  half  of  those  provinces, 
and  retained  the  other  half  at  an  expense  of  strength  and  treas- 
ure greater  than  the  original  worth  of  the  whole.  An  enlight- 
ened jury,  therefore,  'will  require  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary 
malignity  of  intention,  as  furnished  by  the  style,  price,  mode  of 
circulation,  and  so  forth  ;  or  of  punishable  indiscretion  arising 
out  of  the  state  of  llie  times,  as  of  dearth,  for  instance,  or  of  what- 
ever other  calamity  is  likely  to  render  the  lower  classes  turbulent, ' 
and  apt  to  be  alienated  from  the  govenmient  of  their  country. 
For  the  absence  of  a  right  disposition  of  mind  nuist  be  considered 
both  in  law  and  in  morals,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  presence 
of  a  wrong  disjwsition.  Under  such  circumstances  the  legal 
paradox  that  a  libt»l  may  be  the  more  a  libel  for  Imug  true,  be- 
comes strictly  just,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  acted  upon. 

Concerning  the  right  of  punishing  by  law  the  authors  of  heret- 
ical or  deistical  MTitings,  I  reserve  my  remarks  for  a  future  essay, 
in  which  I  hope  to  state  the  grounds  and  limits  of  toleration  more 
accurately  than  they  seem  to  me  to  have  been  hitherto  traced. 
There  is  one  maxim,  however,  which  I  am  tempted  to  seize  as  it 
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passes  across  me.  If  I  may  trust  my  own  memory,  it  is  indeed  a 
very  old  truth  :  and  yet  if  the  fashion  of  acting  in  apparent  igno- 
rance thereof  be  any  presumption  of  its  novelty,  it  ought  to  be 
new,  or  at  least  have  become  so  by  courtesy  of  oblivion.  It  is 
this  :  that  as  far  as  human  practice  can  realize  the  sharp  limits 
and  exclusive  proprieties  of  science,  law  and  religion  should  be 
kept  distinct.  There  is,  in  strictness,  no  proper  opposition  but 
between  the  two  polar  forces  of  one  and  the  same  power.*  If  I 
say  then,  that  law  and  religion  are  natural  opposites,  and  that  the 
latter  is  the  requisite  counterpoise  of  the  former,  let  it  not  be 
interpreted,  as  if  I  had  declared  them  to  be  contraries.  The  law 
has  rightftdly  invested  the  creditor  with  the  power  of  arresting 
and  imprisoning  an  insolvent  debtor,  the  farmer  with  the  power 
of  transporting,  mediately  at  least,  the  pillagers  of  his  hedges 
and  copses ;  but  the  law  does  not  compel  him  to  exercise  that 
power,  while  it  will  often  happen  that  religion  commands  him 
to  forego  it.  Nay,  so  well  was  this  imderstood  by  our  grand- 
fathers, that  a  man  who  squares  his  conscience  by  the  law  was  a 
common  paraphrase  or  synonyme  of  a  wretch  without  any  con- 
science at  all.  We  have  all  of  us  learnt  from  history,  that  there 
was  a  long  and  dark  period,  during  which  the  powers  and  the 
aims  of  law  were  usurped  in  the  name  of.  religion  by  the  clergy 
and  the  courts  spiritual :  and  we  aU  know  the  result.    Law  and 

•  Every  power  in  nature  and  in  spirit  must  evolve  an  opposite  as  the  / 
sole  means  and  condition  of  its  manifestation :  and  all  opposition  is  a  ten- 
dency to  re-union.  This  is  the  universal  law  of  polarity  or  essential  dual- 
ism, first  promulgated  by  Heraclitus,  2000  years  afterwards  re-published^ 
and  made  the  foundation  both  of  logic,  of  physics,  and  of  metaphysics  by 
Giordano  Bruno.  The  principle  may  be  thus  expressed.  The  identity  of 
thesis  and  antithesis  is  the  substance  of  all  being ;  their  opposition  the  oon- 
ditioQ  of  all  existence  or  being  manifested ;  and  every  thing  or  phenomenon 
is  the  exponent  of  a  synthesis  as  long  as  the  opposite  energies  are  retained 
in  that  synthesis.  Thus  water  is  neither  oxygen  nor  hydrogen,  nor  yet  is  it 
a  commixture  of  both ;  but  the  synthesis  or  indifference  of  the  two :  and  as 
long  as  the  copula  endures,  by  which  it  becomes  water,  or  rather  which 
alone  is  water,  it  is  not  less  a  simple  body  than  either  of  the  imaginary  ele- 
ments, improperly  called  its  ingredients  or  components.  It  b  the  object  of 
the  mechanical  atomistic  philosophy  to  confound  synthesis  with  synartesis, 
or  rather  with  mere  juxtaposition  of  corpuscules  separated  by  invisible  in- 
terspaeesw  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine,  whether  this  theory  contradicts 
the  reason  or  the  senses  most :  for  it  is  alike  inconceivable  and  unimagi- 
nable. 
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religion  thus  interpenetrating,  neutralized  each  other ;  and  tlM 
baleful  product,  or  terUtim  allquid,  of  this  union  retarded  the 
civilization  of  Europe  for  centuries.  Law  splintered  into  the 
nUmUuB  of  religion,  the  awful  function  and  prerogative  of  whi^ 
it  is  to  take  account  of  every  idle  word,  became  a  busy  and  in* 
quisitorial  tyranny :  and  religion  substituting  legal  terrors  for  the 
ennobling  influences  of  conscience  remained  religion  in  name  only. 
The  present  age  appears  to  me  approaching  fast  to  a  similir 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  religion  by  law  :  and  if  it  were  re- 
quired, I  should  not  want  strong  presumptive  proofs  in  favor  of 
this  opinion,  whether  I  sought  for  them  in  the  charges  firom  the 
bench  concerning  wrongs,  to  which  religion  denounces  the  feaifhl 
penalties  of  guilt,  but  for  which  the  law  of  the  land  assigm 
damages  only  :  or  in  sundry  statutes — and  all  praise  to  the  late 
Mr.  Wyndham,  Romanorum  ultimo — in  a  still  greater  number 
of  attempts  towards  new  statutes,  the  authors  of  which  displayed 
the  most  pitiable  ignorance,  not  merely  of  the  distinction  between 
perfect,  and  imperfect  obligations,  but  even  of  that  stiU  more 
sacred  distinction  between  things  and  persons.  What  the  son 
of  Sirach  advises  concerning  the  soul,  every  senator  should  apply 
to  his  legislative  capacity : — ^reverence  it  in  meekness,  knowing 
how  feeble  and  how  mighty  a  thing  it  is  !* 

From  this  hint  concerning  toleration,  we  may  pass  by  an 
easy  transition  to  the,  perhaps,  still  more  interesting  subject  of 
tolerance.  And  here  I  ftdly  coincide  with  Frederic  H.  Jacobi, 
that  the  only  true  spirit  of  tolerance  consists  in  our  conscientious 
toleration  of  each  other's  intolerance.  Whatever  pretends  to  be 
more  than  this,  is  either  the  unthinking  cant  of  fashion,  or  the 
soul-palsying  narcotic  of  moral  and  religious  indiflerence.  All  of 
us  without  exception,  in  the  same  mode  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  are  necessarily  subjected  to  the  risk  of  mistaking  posi- 
tive opinions  for  certainty  and  clear  insight.  From  this  yoke  we 
can  not  free  ourselves,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  men ;  and  this  too 
not  in  order  to  transcend,  but  to  sink  below,  our  human  nature. 
For  if  in  one  point  of  view  it  be  the  mulct  of  our  fall,  and  of 
the  corruption  of  our  will ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  contemplated 
from  another  point,  it  is  the  price  and  consequence  of  our  pro- 
gressiveness.    To  him  who  is  compelled  to  pace  to  and  fro  within 

*  Hie  reference,  probably,  is  to  Ecclus.  x.  28.  ITy  ton,  glorify  thy  9oul  in 
nuekne$$f  and  ffiwe  it  honor  aeeorcUng  to  the  dignity  thereof, — Sd, 
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tiM  luigh  wmlk  and  in  the  narrow  court-yard  of  a  prison,  all  ob- 
jectB  may  appear  dear  and  distinct.  It  is  the  traveller  journey- 
iag  onward  fall  of  heart  and  hope,  with  an  ever-varying  horizon 
on  the  boandlesB  plain,  who  is  liable  to  mistake  clouds  for  moun- 
tains, and  the  mirage  of  drouth  for  an  ejqMuise  of  refreshing 
waten. 

But  notwithstanding  this  deep  conviction  of  our  general  falli- 
bility, and  the  most  vivid  recoUection  of  my  own,  I  dare  avow 
with  the  Grerman  philosopher,  that  as  far  as  opinions,  and  not 
motiTea,  principles,  and  not  men, — are  concerned  ;  I  neither  am 
tolerant,  nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such.  According  to  my 
judgment,  it  is  mere  ostentation,  or  a  poor  trick  that  hypocrisy 
plays  with  the  cards  of  nonsense,  when  a  man  makes  protestation 
of  being  perfectly  tolerant  in  respect  of  all  principles,  opinions, 
and  persuasions,  those  alone  excepted  which  render  the  holders 
intolerant.  For  he  either  means  to  say  by  this,  that  he  is 
utterly  indifierent  towards  all  truth,  and  finds  nothing  so  insufier^ 
able  as  the  persuasion'  of  there  being  any  such  mighty  value  or 
importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  truth  as  should  give 
a  marked  preference  to  any  one  conviction  above  any  other  ;  or 
else  he  means  nothing,  and  amuses  himself  with  articulating  the 
pulses  of  the  air  instead  of  inhaling  it  in  the  more  healthful  and 
profitable  exercise  of  yawning.  That  which  doth  not  withstand, 
hath  itself  no  standing  place.  To  fill  a  station  is  to  exclude  or 
repel  others, — and  this  is  not  less  the  definition  of  moral,  than  of 
material  solidity.  We  live  by  continued  acts  of  defence,  that  in- 
volve a  sort  of  ofiensive  warfare.  But  a  man's  principles,  on 
which  he  grounds  his  hope  and  his  faith,  are  the  life  of  his  life. 
We  live  by  faiths  says  the  philosophic  Apostle  ;  and  faith  with- 
out principles  is  but  a  flattering  phrase  for  wilfiil  positiveness,  or 
&natical  bodily  sensation.  Well,  and  of  good  right  therefore,  do 
we  Tp^intAin  with  more  zeal,  than  we  should  defend  body  or  es- 
tate, a  deep  and  inward  conviction,  which  is  as  the  moon  to  us ; 
and  like  the  moon  with  all  its  massy  shadows  and  deceptive 
gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our  way,  poor  travellers  as  we  are,  and 
benighted  pilgrims.  With  all  its  spots  and  changes  and  tempo- 
rary eclipses,  with  all  its  vain  halos  and  bedimming  vapors,  it 
yet  reflects  the  light  that  is  to  rise  on  us,  which  even  now  is 
rifling,  though  intercepted  firom  our  immediate  view  by  the  moun- 
tains that  inclose  and  finown  over  the  vale  of  our  mortal  life. 
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This  again  is  the  mystery  and  the  dignity  of  our  human  na- 
ture,  that  we  can  not  give  up  our  reason,  without  giving  up  at 
the  same  time  our  individual  personality.  For  that  must  appear 
to  each  man  to  be  his  reason  which  produces  in  him  the  highest 
sense  of  certainty  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  reason,  except  so  far  aa  it  is 
of  universal  validity  and  obligator)'  on  all  mankind.  There  is  a 
one  heart  for  the  whole  mighty  mass  of  humanity,  and  every 
pulse  in  each  particular  vessel  strives  to  beat  in  concert  with  it. 
He  who  asserts  that  truth  is  of  no  importance  except  in  the 
signification  of  sincerity,  confounds  sense  with  madness,  and  the 
word  of  God  with  a  dream.  If  the  power  of  reasoning  be  the 
gift  of  the  supreme  Reason,  that  we  be  sedulous,  yea,  and  mili- 
tant in  the  endeavor  to  reason  aright,  is  his  implied  command. 
But  what  is  of  permanent  and  essential  interest  to  one  man  must 
needs  be  so  to  all,  in  proportion  to  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  each.  "VN'oe  to  him  by  whom  these  are  neglected,  and  double 
woe  to  liim  by  whom  they  are  withholden  ;  for  he  robs  at  once 
himself  and  his  neighbor.  That  man's  soul  is  not  dear  to  him- 
self, to  whom  the  souls  of  his  brethren  arc  not  dear.  As  far  as 
they  can  be  influenced  by  him,  they  are  parts  and  properties  of 
his  own  soul,  their  faith  his  faith,  their  errors  his  burthen,  their 
righteousness  and  bliss  his  righteousness  and  his  reward — and  of 
their  guilt  and  misery  his  ovni  will  be  the  echo.  As  much  as  I 
love  my  fellow-men,  so  much  and  no  more  will  I  be  intolerant  of 
their  hen^sies  and  unbelief — and  I  \v\\\  honor  and  hold  forth  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to  ever}*  individual  who  is  equally  in- 
tolerant of  that  which  he  conceives  such  in  me.  "VN'e  vrill  both 
exclaim — *  I  know  not  what  antidott»s  among  the  complex  views, 
impulses  and  circumstances,  that  form  your  moral  being,  God's 
gracious  providence  may  have  vouchsafed  to  you  against  the  ser- 
pent fang  of  this  error, — but  it  is  a  vii)er,  and  its  poison  deadly, 
although  through  higher  influences  some  men  may  take  the  rep- 
tile to  their  bosom,  and  remain  uiistuiig.' 

In  one  of  those  }K>isonoiis  journals,  which  deal  out  profaneness, 
hate,  fur}',  and  stnlition  through  the  land,  I  read  the  following 
paragraph.  *'  The  Brahmin  believes  that  every  man  ^"ill  be 
saved  in  his  own  persuasion,  and  that  all  religions  are  equally 
pleasing  to  the  God  of  all.  The  Christian  confines  salvation  to 
the  behever  in  his  own  Vedas  and  Shasters.  Which  is  the  more 
humane  and  philosophic  creed  of  the  two  ?"    Let  question  an- 
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swer  question.  Self-complacent  scofier !  Whom  meanest  thou 
by  God  ?  The  God  of  truth  ? — and  can  He  be  pleased  with 
fkLsehood,  and  the  debasement  or  utter  suspension  of  the  reason 
idiich  he  gave  to  man  that  he  might  receive  from  him  the  sacri- 
fice of  truth  ?  Or  the  God  of  love  and  mercy  ? — and  can  He  be 
pleased  with  the  blood  of  thousands  poured  out  under  the  wheels 
of  Juggernaut,  or  with  the  shrieks  of  children  ofiered  up  as  fire 
offerings  to  Baal  or  to  Moloch  ?  Or  dost  thou  mean  the  God  of 
holiness  and  infinite  purity? — and  can  He  be  pleased  with 
abominations  unutterable  and  more  than  brutal  defilements, — 
and  equally  pleased  too  as  with  that  religion,  which  commands 
us  that  we  have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  dark- 
ness but  to  reprove  them  ; — with  that  religion,  which  strikes  the 
fear  of  the  Most  High  so  deeply,  and  the  sense  of  the  exceeding 
sinfxdness  of  sin  so  inwardly,  that  the  believer  anxiously  inquires  : 
ShaU  I  give  my  Jirst-barn  far  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? — and  which  makes  answer  to  him, — 
He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the 
Lard  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly ,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humMy  taith  thy  God  ?*  But  I  check  inysel£  It  is  at 
once  folly  and  profanation  of  truth,  to  reason  with  the  man  who 
can  place  before  his  eyes  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  directing  the 
eye  of  the  widow  from  the  corpse  of  her  husband  upward  to  his 
and  her  Redeemer, — (the  God  of  the  living  and  not  of  the 
dead) — and  then  the  remorseless  Brahmin  goading  on  the  discon- 
solate victim  to  the  flames  of  her  husband's  funeral  pile,  aban- 
doned by,  and  abandoning,  the  helpless  pledges  of  their  love — 
and  yet  dare  ask,  which  is  the  more  humane  and  philosophic 
creed  of  the  two  ? — No  I  No  I  when  such  opinions  are  in  ques- 
tion I  neither  am,  nor  will  be,  nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as,  tolerant. 


•  Micah  vi  7,  S.—E<L 
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Knowing  the  heart  of  mau  is  set  to  be 

The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 

These  reTolutions  of  disturbances 

Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 

Predominate ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such. 

As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress : 

And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  1  Danizl.* 

I  HAVE  thus  endeavored,  with  an  anxiety  which  may  perhaps 
have  misled  me  into  prolixity,  to  detail  and  ground  the  conditions 
under  which  the  conununication  of  truth  is  commanded  or  fop- 
bidden  to  us  as  individuals,  by  our  conscience ;  and  those  too, 
under  which  it  is  permissible  by  the  law  which  controls  our  con- 
duct as  members  of  the  state.  But  is  the  subject  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  so  minute  an  examination  ?  0  that  my 
readers  would  look  round  the  world,  as  it  now  is,  and  make  to 
themselves  a  faithful  catalogue  of  its  many  miseries !  From  what 
do  these  proceed,  and  on  what  do  they  depend  for  their  continu- 
ance ?  Assuredly,  for  the  greater  part,  on  the  actions  of  men, 
and  those  again  on  the  want  of  a  vital  principle  of  action.  We 
live  by  faith.  The  essence  of  virtue  consists  in  the  'principle. 
And  the  reaUty  of  this,  as  well  as  its  importance,  is  believed  by 
all  men  in  fact,  few  as  there  may  be  who  bring  the  truth  for- 
ward into  the  light  of  distinct  consciousness.  Yet  all  men  feel, 
and  at  times  acknowledge  to  themselves,  the  true  cause  of  their 
misery.  There  is  no  man  so  base,  but  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
and  in  some  way  or  other,  he  admits  that  he  is  not  what  he 
ought  to  be,  though  by  a  curious  art  of  self-delusion,  by  an  efibrt 
to  keep  at  peace  with  himself  as  long  and  as  much  as  possible, 
he  will  throw  off  the  blame  Irom  the  amenable  part  of  his  na- 
*  Epistle  to  the  Countess  of  Cumberland. — Ed. 
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ture,  his  mor&l  principle,  to  that  which  is  independent  of  his  will, 
Btmely,  the  degree  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  Hence,  for  onoe 
that  a  man  exclaims,  how  dishonest  I  am !  on  what  base  and 
Qnworthy  motives  I  act !  we  may  hear  a  hundred  times,  what  a 
fool  I  am  !  curse  on  my  folly  !  and  the  like.* 

Yet  even  this  implies  an  obscure  sentiment,  that  with  clearer 
conceptions  in  the  understanding,  the  principle  of  action  would 
become  purer  in  the  will.  Thanks  to  the  image  of  our  Maker 
not  wholly  obliterated  from  any  human  soul,  we  dare  not  pur- 
chase an  exemption  from  guilt  by  an  excuse,  which  would  place 
our  melioration  out  of  our  own  power.  Thus  the  very  man,  who 
will  abuse  himself  for  a  fool  but  not  for  a  villain,  would  rather, 
spite  of  the  usual  professions  to  the  contrary,  be  condemned  as  a 
rogue  by  other  men,  than  be  acquitted  as  a  blockhead.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  in  and  out  of  himself,  however,  he  sees  plainly  the 
true  cause  of  our  common  complaints.  Doubtless,  there  seem 
many  physical  causes  of  distress,  of  disease,  of  poverty  and  of 
desolation — tempests,  earthquakes,  volcanos,  wild  or  venomous 
animals,  barren  soils,  uncertain  or  tyrannous  climates,  pestilen- 
tial swamps,  and  death  in  the  very  air  we  breathe.  Yet  when 
do  we  hear  the  general  wretchedness  of  mankind  attributed  to 
these  ?  Even  in  the  most  a^^ul  of  the  Icelandic  and  Sicilian 
eruptions,  when  the  earth  has  opened  and  sent  forth  vast  rivers 
of  fire,  and  the  smoke  and  vapor  have  dimmed  the  light  of  heaven 
for  months,  how  small  has  been  the  comparative  injury  to  the  hu- 
man race  ; — and  ly)w  much  even  of  this  injury  might  be  fairly 
attributed  to  combined  imprudence  and  superstition !  Natural 
calamities  that  do  indeed  spread  devastation  wide  (for  instance, 
the  marsh  fever),  are  almost  without  exception,  voices  of  nature 
in  her  all-intelligible  language— do  this  I  or  cease  to  do  that !  By 
the  mere  absence  of  one  superstition,  and  of  the  sloth  engendered 
by  it,  the  plague  would  probably  cease  to  exist  throughout  Asia 
and  Africa.  Pronounce  meditatively  the  name  of  Jenner,  and 
ask  what  might  we  not  hope,  what  need  we  deem  unattainable, 
if  all  the  time,  the  efibrt,  the  skill,  which  we  waste  in  making 

*  I  do  not  consider  as  exceptions  the  thousands  that  abuse  themselves  by 
rote  with  lip-penitence,  or  the  wild  ravings  of  fimaticisra ;  for  these  persons 
at  the  very  time  they  speak  so  vehemently  of  the  wickedness  and  rottenness 
of  their  hearts,  ore  thea  commonly  the  warmest  in  their  own  good  opinion, 
covered  round  and  comfoi*tabl6  in  the  wrap-rascal  of  self-hypocrisy. 

VOL.  U.  E 
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ounelyes  miserable  through  vice,  aud  vicious  through  misery, 
were  embodied  and  marshalled  to  a  systematic  war  against  the 
existing  evils  of  nature  !  No,  It  is  a  wicked  world  !  This  is  so 
generally  the  solution,  that  this  very  wickedness  is  assigned  by 
selfish  men,  as  their  excuse  for  doing  nothing  to  render  it  better, 
and  for  opposing  those  who  would  make  the  attempt.  What 
have  not  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  Wilbcrforce,  and  the  Society 
of  the  Friends,  effected  for  the  honor,  and  if  we  believe  in  a  retrib- 
utive Providence,  for  the  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
English  nation,  imperfectly  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  the  people  at  large  are  developed  at  present !  What  may 
not  be  effected,  if  the  recent  discovery  of  the  means  of  educating 
nations  (freed,  however,  from  the  vile  sophistications  and  mutila- 
tions of  ignorant  mountebanks)  shall  have  been  applied  to  its  iidl 
extent !  Would  I  frame  to  myself  the  most  inspiring  represm- 
tation  of  future  bliss,  which  my  mind  is  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing, it  would  be  embodied  to  me  in  the  idea  of  Bell  receiving,  at 
some  distant  period,  the  appropriate  reward  of  his  earthly  labors, 
when  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  glorified  spirits,  whose  rea- 
son and  conscience  had,  through  his  eii()rts,  been  mifoldcd,  shall 
sing  the  song  of  their  own  redemption,  and  pouring  forth  praises 
to  God  and  to  their  Saviour,  shall  reiwat  his  fieic  fuimc  in  heaven, 
give  thanks  for  liis  earthly  virtues,  as  the  chosen  instniments  of 
divine  mercy  to  themselves,  and  not  seldom  perhaps  turn  their 
eyes  toward  him,  as  from  the  sun  to  its  image  in  the  fountain, 
with  secondary  gratitude  and  the  permitted  utterance  of  a  hu- 
man love  I  Were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  virtuous  habits  may  be  formed  by  the  very  means  by 
which  knowledge  is  communicated,  that  men  may  be  made  bet- 
ter, not  only  in  const^quence,  but  by  the  mode,  and  in  the  process, 
of  instruction  ; — were  but  a  hundred  men  to  combine  that  clear 
conviction  of  this,  which  1  myself  at  this  moment  feel,  even  as  I 
led  the  certainty  of  my  being,  with  the  i)erseverancc  of  a  Clark- 
son  or  a  Bell,  the  promises  of  ancient  prophecy  would  disclose 
themselves  to  our  faith,  even  as  when  a  noble  castle  hidden  from 
us  by  an  intervening  mist,  discovers  itself  by  its  reflection  in  the 
tranquil  lake,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  which  we  stand  gazing.* 
What  an  awful  duty,  what  a  nurse  of  all  other,  the  fairest  vir- 

•  Thia  is,  I  fear,  too  complex,  too  accidental  nn  image  to  be  oonvcyed  by 
words  to  tho»e,  who  have  n<»t  seen  it  them?kjlves  in  nature.  1830. 
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tues,  does  not  hope  become  I  We  are  bad  ourselves,  because  we 
despair  of  the  goodness  of  others. 

K  then  it  be  a  truth,  attested  alike  by  common  feeling  and 
common  sense,  that  the  greater  part  of  human  misery  depends 
directly  on  human  vices,  and  the  remainder  indirectly,  by  what 
means  can  we  act  on  men  so  as  to  remove  or  preclude  these 
▼ices,  and  purify  their  principle  of  moral  election  ?  The  question 
IB  not  by  what  means  each  man  is  to  alter  his  own  character — 
in  order  to  this,  all  the  means  prescribed  and  all  the  aidances 
given  by  religion,  may  be  necessary  for  him.  Vain,  of  them- 
selves, may  be 

 the  sayings  of  the  wise 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled 
•  »  *  *  * 

Unless  he  feel  within 
Some  source  of  consolation  from  above, 
Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength 
And  Minting  spirits  uphold.* 

This  is  not  the  question.  Virtue  would  not  be  virtue,  could  it 
be  given  by  one  fellow-creature  to  another.  To  make  use  of  all 
the  means  and  appliances  in  our  power  to  the  actual  attainment 
of  rectitude,  is  the  abstract  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves :  to  supply  those  means  as  far  as  we  can,  comprises  our 
duty  to  others.  The  question  then  is,  what  are  these  means  ? 
Can  they  be  any  other  than  the  communication  of  knowledge, 
and  the  removal  of  those  evils  and  impediments  which  prevent 
its  reception  ?  It  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  combine  both,  but 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  contribute  to  the  former,  who 
is  sufficiently  informed  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty.  If  it  be  said, 
that  we  should  endeavor  not  so  much  to  remove  ignorance,  as  to 
make  the  ignorant  religious ; — relif^ion  herself,  through  her  sa- 
cred oracles,  answers  for  me,  that  all  effective  faith  pre-supposes 
knowledge  and  individual  conviction.  If  the  mere  acquiescence 
in  truth,  imcomprehended  and  unfathomed,  were  sufficient,  few 
indeed  would  be  the  vicious  and  the  miserable,  in  this  country 
at  least,  where  speculative  infidelity  is,  God  be  praised  !  confined 
to  a  small  number.  Like  bodily  deformity,  there  is  one  instance 
here  and  another  there ;  but  three  in  one  place  are  already  an 
undue  proportion.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  observation,  that  tJ 
*  Samson  Agonistes. 
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inspiTed  writiiigs  received  by  Christians  are  dintingniiihahto  from 
all  other  books  pretending  to  inspiration,  from  the  scriptares  <^ 
the  Brahmins,  and  even  from  the  Koran,  in  their  strong  and 
frequent  recommendations  of  truth.  I  do  not  here  mean  veimo- 
ity,  which  can  not  but  be  enforced  in  every  code  which  appeals 
to  the  religious  principle  of  man  ;  but  knowledge.  This  is  not 
only  extolled  as  the  crown  and  honor  of  a  man,  but  to  seek  after 
it  is  again  and  again  commanded  us  as  one  of  our  most  sacred 
duties.  Yea,  the  very  perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified 
spirit  is  represented  by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain  aspect,  or  intuitive 
beholding,  of  truth  in  its  eternal  and  immutable  source.  Not 
that  knowledge  can  of  itself  do  all  I  The  light  of  religion  is  not 
that  of  the  moon,  light  without  heat ;  but  neither  is  its  warmth 
that  of  the  stove,  warmth  without  light.  Eeligion  is  the  sun, 
the  warmth  of  which  indeed  swells,  and  stirs,  and  actuates  the 
life  of  nature,  but  who  at  the  same  time  beholds  all  the  growth 
of  life  with  a  master-eye,  makes  all  objects  glorious  on  which  he 
looks,  and  by  that  glorj'  visible  to  all  others. 

But  though  knowledge  be  not  the  only,  yet  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensjable  and  most  cfiectual  agent  in  the  direction  of  our  actions, 
one  consideration  yvill  convince  us.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of 
human  nature,  that  the  sense  of  impossibility  quenches  all  will. 
Sense  of  utter  inaptitude  does  the  same.  The  man  shiuis  the 
beautiful  Rame,  which  is  eagerly  grasped  at  by  the  infant.  fThe 
sense  of  a  disproportion  of  certain  after-harm  to  present  gratifica- 
tion, produces  eflects  abnoet  equally  uniform :  though  almost 
perishing  with  thirst,  we  felioulJ  dash  to  tlie  earth  a  goblet  of 
wine  in  which  we  had  seen  a  jjoison  infused,  though  the  poison 
were  without  taste  or  odor,  or  even  added  k)  tlie  pleasures  of 
both.  Are  not  all  our  ^^ces  equally  inapt  to  the  universal  end 
of  human  actions,  the  satisfaction  of  the  agent  ?  Are  not  their 
pleasures  equally  disproportionate  to  the  allcr-hami  ?  Yet  many 
a  maiden,  who  A^ill  not  gra.«5p  at  the  lire,  will  yet  purchase  a 
wreath  of  diamonds  at  the  price  of  her  healtli,  her  honor,  nay. 
— and  she  herself  knows  it  at  the  moment  of  her  choice, — at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  peace  and  happiness.  The  st>t  would  reject  the 
poisoned  cup,  yet  the  trembling  hand  \\-ith  which  he  raises  his 
daily  or  hourly  draught  to  liis  lips,  has  not  left  him  ignorant  that 
this  too  is  altogether  a  poison.  I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that 
the  consequences  Ibreseen  are  less  immediate  ;  that  they  are  dif* 
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fused  orer  a  laiger  space  of  time ;  and  that  the  slave  of  vice 
hopes  where  no  hope  is.  This,  however,  only  removes  the  ques- 
tion one  step  further :  for  why  should  the  distance  or  diflfusion 
of  known  consequences  produce  so  great  a  difference  ?  Why  are 
men  the  dupes  of  the  present  moment  ?  Evidently  hecause  the 
conceptions  are  indistinct  in  the  one  case,  and  vivid  in  the  other ; 
because  all  confused  conceptions  render  us  restless  ;  and  because 
restlessness  can  drive  us  to  vices  that  promise  no  enjoyment,  no 
not  even  the  cessation  of  that  restlessness.  This  is  indeed  the 
dread  punishment  attached  by  nature  to  habitual  vice,  that  its 
impulses  wax  as  its  motives  wane.  No  object,  not  even  the 
light  of  a  solitary  taper  in  the  far  distance,  tempts  the  benighted 
mind  from  before  ;  but  its  own  restlessness  dogs  it  from  behind, 
as  with  the  iron  goad  of  destiny.  What  then  is  or  can  be  the 
preventive,  the  remedy,  the  counteraction,  but  the  habituation  of 
the  intellect  to  clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  conceptions  concern- 
ing all  things  that  are  the  possible  object  of  clear  conception, 
and  thus  to  reserve  the  deep  feelings  which  belong,  as  by  a  nat- 
ural right,  to  those  obscure  ideas*  that  are  necessary  to  the 
moral  perfection  of  the  human  being,  notwithstanding,  yea,  even 
in  consequence,  of  their  obscurity — to  reserve  these  feelings,  I  re- 
peat, for  objects,  which  their  very  sublimity  renders  indefinite, 
no  less  than  their  indefiniteness  renders  them  sublime, — namely, 
to  the  ideas  of  being,  form,  life,  the  reason,  the  law  of  conscience, 
freedom,  immortality,  God  !  To  connect  \\'ith  the  objects  of  our 
senses  the  obscure  notions  and  consequent  vivid  feelings,  which 
are  due  only  to  immaterial  and  permanent  things,  is  profanation 
relatively  to  the  heart,  and  superstition  in  the  understanding. 
It  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  philosophic  Apostle  calls  covetousness 
idolatry.  Could  we  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  bedimming 
influences  of  custom,  and  the  transforming  witchcraft  of  early 

•  I  hare  not  expressed  myself  as  dearly  as  I  could  wish.  Bat  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  deep  feeling  has  a  tendency  to  combine  with  obscure 
ideas,  in  preference  to  distinct  and  clear  notions,  may  be  proved  by  the 
history  of  fanatics  and  fSanaticism  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  odium 
theologicum  is  even  proverbial :  and  it  is  the  conmion  complaint  of  philoso- 
phers and  philosophic  historians,  that  the  passions  of  the  disputants  are 
oooimoiily  violent  in  proportion  to  the  subtlety  and  obscurity  of  the  ques- 
tioDB  in  dispute.  Nor.  is  this  feet  confined  to  professional  theologians : 
for  whole  nations  have  displayed  the  same  agitations,  and  have  sacrificed 
"*^^f^  policy  to  the  more  powerful  interest  of  a  controv«r\i«A  <^»«£«tvV?j* 
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associations,  wc  should  sco  as  numerous  tribes  of  /e^isc^wonliip- 
ers  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris,  as  we  hear  of  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa. 


ESSAY  XV. 

A  palace  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be 
Leaves  growing,  and  stands  such,  or  else  decays ; 
With  him  who  dwells  there,  'tis  not  so :  for  he 
Should  still  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Our  bodies  had  their  morning,  have  their  noon, 
And  shxdl  not  bettor — the  next  change  is  night ; 
But  their  far  larger  gtiost,  t'  whom  sun  and  moon 
Are  sparks  and  short-lived,  clauns  another  right. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  frrows  lustier. 
Her  appetite  and  her  liigestion  mend  ; 
We  must  not  starve  nor  hope  to  painj)er  her 
With  woman's  milk  an  1  pap  imto  the  end. 

Provide  you  manlier  di(.t !  Doxnis,* 

I  AM  fully  aware,  that  what  I  am  writing  and  have  written  (in 
these  latter  essays  at  least)  will  exijose  me  to  the  censure  of 
some,  as  bewildering  myself  and  readers  with  metaphysics ;  to 
the  ridicule  of  others  as  a  scli-jol-boy  declaimer  on  old  and  worn- 
out  truisms  or  explode<l  faiici<.s ;  and  to  the  objection  of  most  as 
obscure.  The  last  real  or  supposed  defect  has  already  received 
an  answer  both  in  the  precedinir  essays,  and  in  the  appendix  to 
my  first  Lay-Sermon,  entitled  The  Statesman's  Manual.  Of  the 
fonner  two,  I  shall  take  the  present  opportiuiity  of  declaring  my 
sentiments ;  especially  as  1  have  already  received  a  hint  that  my 
idol,  Milton,  has  represented  ir.etaj)liysic5  as  the  subject  which  the 
bad  spirits  in  hell  delight  in  liiscussing.  And  truly,  if  I  had  ex- 
erted my  subtlety  and  inveuti-  ii  in  persuading  myself  and  others 
that  we  are  but  living  machines,  and  that,  as  one  of  the  late  fol- 
lowers of  Hobbes  and  Hartley  has  expressed  the  system,  the  a»- 

•  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Go^kK  i  . .  llie  words  in  italicA  arc  substituted 
for  the  origioaL — Ed, 
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HflBm  and  his  dagger  are  equally  fit  objects  of  moral  esteem  and 
abhorrence ;  or  if  with  a  writer  of  wider  influence  and  higher 
authority,  I  had  reduced  all  virtue  to  a  selfish  prudence  eked  out 
by  superstition,* — for,  assuredly,  a  creed  wliich  takes  its  central 
point  in  conscious  selfishness,  whatever  be  the  forms  or  names 
that  act  on  the  selfish  passion,  a  ghost  or  a  constable,  can  have 
but  a  distant  relationship  to  that  religion,  which  places  its  essence 
in  our  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  God  above  all, — I 
know  not,  by  what  argiunents  I  could  repel  the  sarcasm.  But 
what  are  my  metaphysics  ? — Merely  the  referring  of  the  mind  to 
its  own  consciousness  for  truths  indispensable  to  its  own  happi- 
ness I  To  what  purpose  do  I,  or  am  I  about  to,  employ  them  ? 
To  perplex  our  clearest  notions  and  living  moral  instincts  ?  To 
deaden  the  feelings  of  wUl  and  free  power,  to  extinguish  the  light 
of  love  and  of  conscience,  to  make  myself  and  others  worthless, 
soulless,  God-less  ?  No  I  to  expose  the  folly  and  the  legerdemain 
of  those  who  have  thus  abused  the  blessed  machine  of  language ; 
to  support  all  old  and  venerable  truths  ;  and  by  tliem  to  support, 
to  kindle,  to  project  the  spirit ;  to  make  the  reason  spread  hght 
over  our  feelings,  to  make  our  feelings,  with  their  vital  warmth, 
actualize  our  reason  : — these  are  niy  objects,  these  are  my  sub- 
jects ;  and  are  these  the  metaphysics  which  the  bad  spirits  in 
hell  delight  in  ? 

But  how  shall  I  avert  the  scorn  of  those  critics  who  laugh  at 
the  oldness  of  my  topics,  evil  and  good,  necessity  and  arbitra- 
ment, immortahty  and  the  ultimate  aim  ?  By  what  shall  I  re- 
gain their  favor  ?  My  themes  must  be  new,  a  French  constitu- 
tion ;  a  balloon  ;  a  change  of  ministry  ;  a  fresh  batch  of  kings  on 
the  Continent,  or  of  peers  in  our  happier  island ;  or  who  had  the 
best  of  it  of  two  parhamentary  gladiators,  and  whose  speech,  on 
the  subject  of  Europe  bleeding  at  a  thousand  wounds,  or  our  own 
country  struggling  for  herself  and  all  human  nature,  was  cheered 

•  "  And  from  this  accouut  of  obligation  it  follows,  that  we  are  oblige<l  to 
nothing  but  what  we  ouruelves  are  to  gain  or  loee  something  by ;  for  noth- 
ing else  can  be  a  violent  motive  to  ub.  As  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
obey  the  laws,  or  the  magistrate,  unless  rewards  or  punishments,  pleasure 
or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  depended  upon  our  obedience ;  so  neither  should 
we,  without  the  same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  is  right,  to  practise 
Yirtne,  or  to  obey  the  commands  of  God"— Paley,  Moral  and  Political  Phi- 
losophy, R  II  c.  2,  €t  poMim.—Ed. 
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by  the  greateet  number  of  "  laughs,"  "  loud  laughs/'  and  rmf 
loud  laughs — (which,  care^ly  marked  by  italics,  form  moat 
conspicuous  and  strange  parentheses  in  the  newspaper  reports.) 
Or  tf  I  must  be  philosophical,  the  last  chemical  discoyenea, — 
provided  I  do  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  principle  which 
gives  them  their  highest  interest,  and  the  character  of  intellec- 
tual grandeur  to  the  discoverer  ;  or  the  last  shower  of  stones,  and 
that  they  were  supposed,  by  certain  philosophers,  to  have  been 
projected  from  some  volcano  in  the  moon, — care  being  taken  not 
to  add  any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for  this  opinion !  Something 
new,  however,  it  must  be,  quite  new  and  quite  out  of  themselves ! 
for  whatever  is  wdthin  them,  whatever  is  deep  "within  them,  must 
be  as  old  as  the  first  dawn  of  human  reason.  But  to  find  no 
contradiction  in  the  union  of  old  and  new,  to  contemplate  the 
Ancient  of  days  with  feelings  as  fresh,  as  if  they  then  sprang 
forth  at  his  o'wn  Jiat — ^this  characterizes  the  minds  that  feel  the 
riddle  of  the  world,  and  may  help  to  unravel  it  I  To  cany  on 
the  feelings  of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine 
the  child^s  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  the  appearances 
which  every  day  for  perhaps  forty  years  lias  rendered  familiar, 

With  sun  and  moon  oud  stars  throughout  the  year, 
And  man  and  woman  

this  is  the  character  and  privilege  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  marks 
which  distinguish  genius  from  talent.  And  so  to  represent  famil- 
iar objects  as  to  awaken  the  minds  of  others  to  a  like  freshness 
of  sensation  concerning  them — that  constant  accompaniment  of 
mental,  no  less  than  of  bodily,  health — ^to  the  same  modest  ques- 
tioning of  a  self-discovered  and  intelligent  ignorance,  which,  like 
the  deep  and  massy  foundations  of  a  Eoman  bridge,  forms  half 
of  the  whole  structure — {priulens  inter rogatio  dimidium  set- 
tfUut,  says  Lord  Bacon) — ^this  is  the  prime  merit  of  genius,  and 
its  most  unequivocal  mode  of  manifestation.  YHio  has  not,  a 
thousand  times,  seen  it  snow  upon  water  ?  Who  has  not  seen  it 
with  a  new  feeling,  since  he  has  read  Bums's  comparison  of  sen- 
sual pleasure, 

To  loow  that  &lls  upon  a  river, 

A  moment  white — then  gone  forever  I* 


*  Tun  0*Shanter.— ^ 
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In  philosophy  equally,  as  in  poetry,  genius  produces  the  strong- 
est impressions  of  novelty,  while  it  rescues  the  stalest  and  most 
admitted  truths  from  the  impotence  caused  by  the  very  circum- 
stance of  their  universal  admission.  Extremes  meet ; — a  proverb, 
by  the  by,  to  collect  and  explain  all  the  instances  and  exemplifi- 
cations of  which,  would  constitute  and  exhaust  all  philosophy. 
Truths,  of  all  others  the  most  awful  and  mysterious,  yet  being  at 
the  same  time  of  universal  interest,  are  too  often  considered  as  so 
true  that  they  lose  all  the  powers  of  truth,  and  lie  bed-ridden  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  soul,  side  by  side  with  the  most  despised  and 
exploded  errors. 

But  as  the  class  of  critics,  whose  contempt  I  have  anticipated, 
commonly  consider  themselves  as  men  of  the  world,  instead  of 
hazarding  additional  sneers  by  appealing  to  the  authorities  of  re- 
cluse philosophers, — ^for  such,  in  spite  of  all  history,  the  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  profoimd  thought,  arc  generally 
deemed,  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  1o  Cicero,  and  from  Bacon  to 
Berkeley — I  will  refer  them  to  the  darling  of  the  polished  court 
of  Augustus,  to  the  man,  whose  -works  have  been  in  all  ages 
deemed  the  models  of  good  sense,  and  are  still  the  pocket  com- 
panion of  those  who  pride  themselves  on  uniting  the  scholar  with 
the  gentleman.  This  accomplished  man  of  the  world  has  given 
us  an  accoimt  of  the  subjects  of  conversation  between  himself 
and  the  iUustrious  statesmen  who  governed,  and  the  brightest 
luminaries  who  then  adorned,  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world : 

Sermo  oritur  non  de  villis  dom'busve  alienti, 

Kee  male,  necncy  lepus  saltet.    Sed  quod  magis  ad  no8 

Ptrtinet,  et  nescire  malum  est,  agitamus :  utrumnc 

Dvntiit  homineSy  an  sint  virtutc  beatt  f 

Quidve  ad  amieitiaSy  luus  rectuinne,  trahat  nos  ; 

Et  qua  tit  nalura  bonij  summumque  quid  ejus. — Hor.* 

Berkeley  indeed  asserts,  and  is  supported  in  his  assertion  by 
Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  that  without  an  habitual  in- 

*  Serm.  IL  vL  71.  Conversation  arises  not  concerning  the  country  seats 
or  families  of  strangers,  nor  whether  the  dancing  hare  performed  well  or 
ill  But  we  discuss  what  more  nearly  concerns  us,  and  which  it  is  an  evil 
not  to  know :  whether  men  are  made  happy  by  riches  or  by  virtue :  whether 
interest  or  a  love  of  virtue  should  lead  us  to  friendship ;  and  in  what  con- 
sists the  nature  of  good,  and  what  is  the  ultimate  or  supreme  good — the 
tunimutti  bonum. 
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terest  in  these  subjects,  a  man  may  be  a  dexteiouB  intiigiifir,  but 
never  can  be  a  statesman.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  verdict  to 
be  passed  on  my  labors  depended  on  those  who  least  needed  them ! 
The  water-lily  in  the  midst  of  waters  lifU  up  its  broad  leaves, 
and  expands  its  petals  at  the  first  pattering  of  the  shower,  and 
rejoices  in  the  rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy,  than  the  parched 
shrub  in  the  sandy  desert. 

God  created  7na?i  in  his  oum  image.  To  he  the  image  of  his 
own  eternity  created  he  man  !  Of  eternity  and  self-exiflteiice 
what  other  likeness  is  possible,  but  immortality  and  moral  self- 
determination  ?  In  addition  to  sensation,  perception,  and  practi- 
cal judgment — ^instinctive  or  acquirable — concerning  the  notioeB 
furnished  by  the  organs  of  perception,  all  which  in  kind  at  least, 
the  dog  possesses  in  conmion  with  his  master ;  in  addition  to 
these,  God  gave  us  reason,  and  with  reason  he  gave  us  reflective 
self-consciousness ;  gave  us  principles,  distinguished  from  the 
maxims  and  generalizations  of  outward  experience  by  their  abso- 
lute and  essential  universality  and  necessity  ;  and  above  all,  by 
superadding  to  reason  the  mysterious  faculty  of  free-will  and  con- 
sequent personal  amenability,  he  gave  us  couscieuce — that  law 
of  conscience,  which  in  the  power,  and  as  the  indwelling  word, 
of  a  holy  and  omnipotent  legislator  commands  us — from  among 
the  numerous  ideas  mathematical  and  philosophical,  which  the 
reason  by  the  necessity  of  its  ovm  excellence  creates  for  itself, — 
unconditionally  commands  us  to  attribute  reahty,  and  actual  ex- 
istence, to  those  ideas  and  to  those  only,  without  which  the  con- 
science itself  would  t)e  baseless  and  contradictory,  to  the  ideas  of 
soul,  of  free-will,  of  inmiortality,  and  of  God.  To  Gotl,  as  the 
reality  of  the  conscience  and  the  source  of  all  obligation  ;  to  free- 
will, as  the  power  of  the  human  being  to  maintaui  the  obedience 
which  God  through  the  conscience  has  commanded,  against  all 
the  might  of  nature  ;  and  to  the  iimnortalit}'  of  the  soul,  as  a 
btate  in  which  the  weal  and  woe  of  man  shall  be  proportioned  to 
his  moral  worth.    With  this  faith  all  nature, 

 all  the  mighty  world 

Of  eye  and  ear  * 

presents  itself  to  us,  now  as  the  aggregated  material  of  duty,  and 
now  as  a  vision  of  the  Most  High  revealing  to  us  the  mode,  and 
•  Wordsworth.   Lines  near  Tintem  Abbey. — EtL 
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tmi6^  and  partieular  instance  of  applying  and  realizing  that  uni- 
Tsiaal  rule,  pre^tablished  in  the  heart  of  our  reason. 

"  The  displeasure  of  some  readers,"  to  use  Berkeley's  words,* 
"  may,  perhaps,  be  incurred  by  my  having  surprised  them  into 
certain  reflections  and  inquiiies,  for  which  they  have  no  curiosity. 
But  perhaps  some  others  may  be  pleased  to  find  themselves  car- 
ried into  ancient  times,  even  though  they  should  consider  the 
hoary  maxims,  defended  in  these  essays,  barely  as  hints  to 
awaken  and  exercise  the  inquisitive  reader,  on  points  not  beneath 
the  attention  of  the  afiest  men.  Those  great  men,  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  men  the  most  consimmiate  in  politics,  who 
£nmded  states,  or  instructed  princes,  or  wrote  most  accurately  on 
public  government,  were  at  the  same  time  the  most  acute  at  all 
abstracted  and  sublime  speculations; — ^the  clearest  hght  being 
ever  necessaiy  to  guide  the  most  important  actions.  And  what- 
ever the  world  may  opine,  he  who  hath  not  much  meditated 
upon  God,  the  human  mind,  and  the  summum  bonum,  may  pos- 
sibly make  a  thriving  earth-worm,  but  ynW  most  indubitably 
make  a  blunderiyig  patriot  and  a  sorr}^  statesman." 
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Blind  is  thai  soul  which  frotn  (his  truth  can  swerve^ 

No  ttate  stands  sure,  but  on  the  i^ounds  of  right. 

Of  virtue,  knowledge ;  juflgment  to  preserve, 

And  all  the  pow'rs  of  learning  requisite : 

Though  other  shifts  a  present  turn  may  serve, 

Yet  in  the  trial  they  will  weigh  too  light.  DAJmn-f 

I  EARNESTLY  entreat  the  reader  not  to  be  dissatisfied  either 
with  himself  or  with  the .  author,  if  he  should  not  at  once  under- 
stand every  part  of  the  preceding  essay ;  but  rather  to  consider 
it  as  a  mere  annunciation  of  a  magnificent  theme,  the  diflerent 
parts  of  which  are  to  be  demonstrated  and  developed,  explained, 
illustrated,  and  exemplified  in  the  progress  of  the  work.    I  like- 

•  Sins,  850.   The  words  in  italics  are  substituted  for  th«  originaL — 
\  MMtophilua,   The  Ium  in  italiot  is  ■ubttituted. — Sd. 
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wise  entreat  him  to  peruse  with  attention  and  vrith  candor,  th^ 
weighty  extract  from  the  judicious  Hooker,  prefixed  as  the  motto 
to  a  following  essay.*  In  works  of  reasoning,  as  distinguished 
firom  narrations  of  events  or  statements  of  facts  ;  but  more  pai^ 
ticularly  in  works,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  us  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  own  nature,  a  >*Titer  whose  meaning  is  every- 
where comprehended  as  quickly  as  his  sentences  can  be  read,  may 
indeed  have  produced  an  amusing  composition,  nay,  by  awaken- 
ing and  re-enlivening  our  recollections,  a  useful  one  ;  but  most  as- 
suredly he  will  not  have  added  cither  to  The  stock  of  our  knowl- 
edge, or  to  the  vigor  of  our  intellect.  For  how  can  we  gather 
strength,  but  by  exercise  ?  How  can  a  truth,  new  to  us,  be  made 
our  own  without  examination  and  self-questioning — any  new 
truth,  I  mean,  that  relates  to  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  its 
various  faculties  and  affections  ?  But  whatever  demands  e£Rnrt, 
requires  time.  Ignorance  seldom  vaults  into  knowledge,  bat 
passes  into  it  through  an  intermediate  state  of  obscurity,  even  as 
night  into  day  through  twihght.  All  6])eculative  truths  begin 
with  a  postulate,  even  the  truths  of  geometry.  They  all  suppow 
an  act  of  the  vriW  ;  for  in  the  moral  being  lies  the  source  of  the 
intellectual.  The  first  step  to  knowledge,  or  rather  the  previooa 
condition  of  all  insight  into  truth,  is  to  dare  commune  with  our 
very  and  permanent  self  It  is  Warburton's  remark,  not  the 
Friend's,  that  of  all  literary  exercitations,  whether  designed  for 
the  use  or  entertainment  of  the  world,  there  are  none  of  so  muck 
importance,  or  so  immediately  our  concern,  as  tliose  which  let  us 
into  the  knowledge  of  our  own  nature.  Others  may  exercise  the 
understanding  or  amuse  the  imagination  ;  but  tliese  only  can  im- 
prove the  heart  and  form  the  hiunan  mind  to  \%isdom. 

The  recluse  hermit  oft  times  more  doth  know 
Of  the  tPorlcTx  inmont  wheels,  tlhin  worldlings  can. 
As  man  is  of  the  worhl,  the  heart  of  man 
Is  an  epitome  of  Cknl's  great  lxx>k 

Of  creatures,  and  men  need  no  farther  look  Do?r3fK.f 

The  higher  a  man's  station,  the  more  arduous  and  full  of  peril 
his  duties,  the  more  comprehensive  should  his  foresight  be,  the 
more  rooted  his  tranquillity  concerning  life  and  death.    But  these 

*  Essay  IV.  Sect.  On  the  IVinciples  of  rolitical  Knowledge.  Se«  EooL 
PoL  L  ci  L  2.— ii<i 

f  Eelo^rue.    Tlie  words  in  italics  are  suYjstituted. — Ed 
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aie  gifls  which  no  experience  can  hestow,  but  the  experience 
from  within  :  and  there  is  a  nobleness  of  the  whole  personal 
being,  to  which  the  contemplation  of  all  events  and  phcmomena 
in  the  light  of  the  three  master  ideas,  announced  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  can  alone  elevate  the'  spirit.  Anima  sapiens,  says  Gior- 
dano Bruno, — and  let  the  sublime  piety  of  the  passage  excuse 
some  intermixture  of  error,  or  rather  let  the  words,  as  they  well 
may,  be  interpreted  in  a  safe  sense— -anima  sapiens  non  timet 
mortem,  immo  interdum  illam  ultro  appetit,  illi  vitro  occurrit. 
Manet  quippe  substanflam  omnem  pro  duratione  etemitas,  pro 
loco  immensitas,  pro  actu  omniformitas.  Non  levem  igitur  ac 
ftUilem,  atqui  gravissimam  perfectoqiie  homine  dignissimam 
contemplationis  partem  persequimur,  uln  dimnitatis,  naturceque 
splemUfrem,  fusionem,  et  communicationem,  non  in  cibo,  potu, 
et  ignobiLiore  quadam  materia  cum  attonitorum  seado  perquiri- 
mus ;  zed  in  augusta  Omnipotentis  regia,  immenso  atheris 
spatio,  in  injimta  natures  gemince  omnis  Jientis  et  omnia  facierir 
tis  potentia,  unde  tot  astrorum,  mundorum,  inquam,  et  numi- 
num,  uni  altissimo  condnentium  atque  saltantium  absque 
numero  atque  fine  juxta  propositos  ubique  fines  atque  ordines 
contemplamur.  Sic  ex  visibilium  (Bterno,  immenso  et  innu- 
merabili  effectu  setnpiterna  immensa  ilia  majestas  atque  bonitas 
inteUecta  compicitur,  proque  sua  dignitate  innumerabilium 
deorum  {mundorum  died)  adsistentia,  concinentia,  et  glorice 
ipsius  eruirratione,  immo  adoculos  expressa  condom  glorificatur. 
Ctii  immenso  mensum  non  quadrabit  domicilium  atque  tem- 
plum  ; — ad  cujus  majestatis  plenitudinem  agnoscendam  atque 
percolendam,  numerabilium  7ninistrorum  nullus  esset  ordo. 
Eia  igitur  ad  omniformis  Dei  omniformem  imaginem  conjecte- 
mus  oculos,  vivum  et  magnum  illius  admiremur  simulacrum  ! — 
Hinc  miracidum  magnum  a  TrisTnegisto  appellabatur  homo^ 
qui  in  Deum  transeat  quasi  ipse  sit  Deus,  qui  conatur  omnia 
fieri  sicut  Deus  est  otnnia  ;  ad  objectu7n  sine  fine,  vhique  tamen 
finiendo,  contendit,  sicut  infinitum  est  Deus,  immensus,  vhique 
totus* 

*  De  moHode,  dec.  A  wise  spirit  does  not  fear  death,  nay,  sometimes — 
as  in  cases  of  voluntary  martyrdom — seeks  and  goes  forth  to  meet  it,  of  its 
own  accord.  Fdt  there  awaits  all  actual  beings,  for  duration  eternity,  for 
place  immensity,  for  action  omniformity.  We  pursue,  therefore,  a  species 
of  contemplation  not  light  or  futile,  but  the  weightiest  and  most  worthy  of 
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K  this  be  regarded  as  the  fancies  of  an  enthusiast,  bj  saoii  at 

 deem  tbemselyeB  most  free, 

When  they  within  this  gross  and  risible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  soul,  scoffing  ascent, 
Proud  in  their  meanness,  • 

by  8uch  as  pronounce  ever}'  man  out  of  his  senses  who  has  not 
lost  his  reason  ;  even  such  men  may  find  some  weight  in  the 

an  accomplished  man,  while  we  examine  and  seek  for  the  splendor,  tkb  in- 
terfusion, and  communication  of  the  Divinity  and  of  nature,  not  in  meali 
or  drink,  or  any  yet  ignoble  matter,  with  the  race  of  the  thunder-stridLen; 
but  in  the  august  palace  of  the  Omnipotent,  in  the  illimitable  ethereal  apees^ 
in  the  infinite  power,  that  creates  all  things,  and  b  the  abiding  being  of  all 
things. 

There  we  may  contemplate  the  host  of  stars,  of  worlds,  and  their  gosr* 
dian  deities,  numbers  without  number,  each  in  its  appointed  sphere,  ""g^ 
together,  and  dancing  in  adoration  of  the  One  Most  High.  Thus  from  the 
perpetual,  immense,  and  innumerable  goings  on  of  the  visible  world,  that 
sempiternal  and  absolutely  infinite  Majesty  is  intellectually  beheld,  and  b 
glorified  according  to  his  glory,  by  the  attendance  and  choral  symphoniflt 
of  innumerable  gods,  who  utter  forth  the  glory  of  their  inefiable  Creator  m 
the  expressive  language  of  rision !  To  him  illimitable,  a  limited  tempU 
will  not  correspond— to  the  acknowledgmeut  and  due  worship  of  the  pleoi- 
tude  of  his  majesty  there  would  be  no  proportion  in  any  innumerable  army 
of  ministrant  spirits.  Let  us  then  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  omniform  image 
of  the  attributes  of  the  all-creating  Supreme,  nor  admit  any  representatieii 
of  his  excellency  but  the  hWng  imiverse,  which  he  has  created !  Theoee 
was  man  entitled  by  Trismegistus,  the  great  miracle,  inasmuch  as  he  hM 
been  made  capable  of  entering  into  union  with  God,  as  if  he  were  himself  a 
divine  nature;  tries  to  Inwme  all  tiling**,  even  as  in  God  all  things  are; 
and  in  limitless  progression  of  limited  states  of  being,  urges  onward  to  the 
ultimate  aim,  even  as  God  is  simultaneously  infinite,  and  everywhere  all! 

Giordano  Brimo,  the  frien<l  of  Sir  Philij)  Sidney  and  Fulk  GreviUe,  waa 
burnt  under  pretence  of  atheism,  at  Rome,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1599-> 
1600  ^Scioppio  ends  his  narrative  in  these  words :  Sic  uMulatut  mtMere  pniit, 
miuuciatitrus,  crrdo,  in  reliquis  illis^  quos  jinxit,  mundis,  quonam  paeto 
homine*  blafphnni  ft  impii  a  -lioinanis  tractari  ftolrnt.  Hie  itaque  modus  in 
Ratna  e$t,  quo  contra  homines  impio*  et  m<mstra  hujumnodi  proctdi  a  nobU 
9olet. — Ed.)  His  works  are  perhaps  the  scarcest  books  ever  printed.  They 
are  singularly  interesting  as  pt-»rtraits  of  a  vigt>rous  mind  struggling  after 
truth,  amid  many  prejudices,  which  from  the  state  of  the  Romish  Church, 
in  which  he  was  bi»rn,  have  a  claim  to  much  indulgence.  One  of  them  (en- 
titled Ember  Weok)  is  orrious  for  its  lively  accounts  of  the  mde  state  of 
liondon,  at  that  time,  both  as  to  the  streets  and  the  manners  of  the  ettixeDS. 

•  Poetkal  Work^  Vn.  p.  8S.— « 
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histoiieal  fiict  that  from  personfi,  who  had  previously  strengthened 
their  intellects  and  feelings  hy  the  contemplation  of  principles-^ 
principles,  the  actions  correspondent  to  which  involve  one  half 
of  their  consequences,  by  their  ennobhng  influence  on  the  agent's 
own  soul,  and  have  omnipotence,  as  the  pledge  for  the  remainder 
— ^we  have  derived  the  surest  and  most  general  maxims  of  pru- 
dence. Of  high  value  are  they  all.  Yet  there  is  one  among 
them  worth  all  the  rest,  which  in  the  fullest  and  primary  sense 
of  the  word  is,  indeed,  the  maxim,  that  is,  maximum^  of  human 
prudence  ;  and  of  which  history  itself,  in  all  that  makes  it  most 
worth  studying,  is  one  continued  comment  and  exemplification.  It 
is  this  :  that  there  is  a  wisdom  higher  than  prudence,  to  which 
prudence  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  mason  and  carpenter 
to  the  genial  and  scientific  architect ;  and  it  is  from  the  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  which  in  this  wisdom  had  their  first  for- 
mation, that  our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons  inherit  that  glorious 
hardihood,  which  completes  the  undertaking,  ere  the  contemptuous 
calculator,  who  has  lefl  nothing  omitted  in  his  scheme  of  proba- 
bilities, except  the  might  of  the  human  mind,  has  finished  his 
pretended  proof  of  its  impossibility.  You  look  to  facts,  and  pro- 
&88  to  take  experience  for  your  guide.  Well  I  I  too  appeal  to  ex- 
perience :  and  let  facts  be  the  ordeal  of  my  position  I  Therefore, 
although  I  have  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays  quoted  more 
frequently  and  copiously  than  I  shall  permit  myself  to  do  in  fu- 
ture, I  owe  it  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading  not  to  deny  myself  the 
gratification  of  supporting  this  connection  of  practical  heroism 
with  previous  habits  of  philosophic  thought,  by  a  singularly  ap- 

(La  cena  de  U  cencri.  See  particularly  the  second  dialogue. — Ed,)  The 
meet  industrious  historians  of  speculative  philosophy,  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  more  than  a  few  of  his  works.  Accidentally  I  have  been  more  for- 
tunate in  this  r^pect,  than  those  who  have  written  hitherto  on  the  un- 
happy philosopher  of  Nola ;  as  out  of  eleven  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved  to  us,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  six.  I  was  told, 
when  in  Germany,  that  there  is  a  complete  collection  of  them  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen.    K  so,  it  is  unique. 

(Wagner  has  collected  and  published  seven  of  the  Italian  works  of  Bruno : 
Leipzig,  1830.  These  are,  //  Candclajo ;  La  cena  de  le  cmeri  ;  De  la  caiua, 
printipio  et  uno;  De  Vinfinito^  universo  e  niondi ;  Spaccio  de  la  bextia  trion- 
fanU  ;  Cabala  del  caballo  Pegaseo ;  and  De  gli  eroici  furori.  Two  others 
are  mentioned  by  Bruno,  himself  in  the  CenOy  <fec. ;  namely,  Varca  di  Noi 
and  Purgatario  dell  *  inferno.  Wagner  could  not  discover  these.  The  titlea 
of  twenty-three  works  in  Latin  are  given  by  Wagner. — Ed) 
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propriate  passage  from  an  author  whose  works  can  be  called  me 
only  from  their  being,  I  fear,  rarely  read,  however  commonlj 
talked  of.  It  is  the  instance  of  Xenophon,  as  stated  by  Lord 
Bacon,  who  would  himself  furnish  an  equal  instance,  if  there 
conld  be  found  an  equal  commentator. 

"  It  is  of  Xenophon  the  philosopher,  who  went  from  Socrates* 
school  into  Asia,  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  against 
King  Artaxerxes.  This  Xenophon,  at  that  time,  was  very  young, 
and  never  had  seen  the  wars  before  ;  neither  had  any  command 
in  the  army,  but  only  followed  the  war  as  a  volimteer,  for  the  love 
and  conversation  of  Proxenus,  his  friend.  He  was  present  when 
Falinus  came  in  message  from  the  great  King  to  the  Grecians, 
afler  that  C}tus  was  slain  in  the  field,  and  they,  a  handful  of 
men,  lefl  to  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  King's  territories, 
cut  off  from  their  coimtry  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  many 
hundred  miles.  The  message  imported,  that  they  should  deliver 
up  their  arms  and  submit  themselves  to  the  King's  mercy.  To 
which  message,  before  answer  was  made,  divers  of  the  army  con- 
ferred familiarly  with  Falinus,  and  amongst  the  rest  Xenophon 
happened  to  say  :  *  Why,  Falinus  I  we  have  now  but  these  two 
things  lefl,  our  arms  and  our  virtue  ;  and  if  we  peld  up  our 
arms,  how  shall  wo  make  use  of  our  virtue  V  Whereto  Falinus, 
smiling  on  him,  said,  *  If  I  be  not  deceived,  young  gentleman, 
you  are  an  Athenian,  and  I  believe  you  study  philosophy,  and  it 
is  pretty  that  you  say  ;  but  you  are  much  abused,  if  you  think 
your  virtue  can  withstand  the  King's  power.'  Here  was  the 
scorn  :  the  wonder  followed  ; — which  was,  that  this  young  schol- 
ar or  philosopher,  after  all  the  captains  were  murdered  in  par- 
ley, by  treason,  conducted  those  ten  thousand  foot  through  the 
heart  of  all  the  King's  high  countries  from  Babylon  to  Gnecia, 
in  safety,  in  despite  of  all  the  King's  forces,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  world,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Grecians,  in  time 
succeeding,  to  make  invasion  upon  the  kings  of  Persia  ;  as  was 
afler  purposed  by  Jason  the  Thessalian,  attempted  by  Agesilaus 
the  Spartan,  and  achieved  by  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  all 
upon  the  groimd  of  the  act  of  that  young  scholar."* 

Often  have  I  reflected  -with,  awe  on  the  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate power,  which  an  individual  of  no  extraordinary  talents  or 
attainments  may  exert,  by  merely  throwing  oflT  all  restraint  of 
"  AdranoexDent  of  Learning.   B.  I. — Ed. 
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oomcience.  What  then  must  not  be  the  power,  where  an  indi- 
vidual, of  consummate  wickedness,  can  organize  into*  the  unity 
and  rapidity  of  an  individual  will  all  the  natural  and  artificial 
forces  of  a  populous  and  wicked  nation  ?  And  could  we  bring 
within  the  field  of  inuigination,  the  devastation  efiected  in  the 
moral  world,  by  the  violent  removal  of  old  customs,  familiar 
sympathies,  willing  reverences,  and  habits  of  subordination  al- 
most naturalized  into  instinct ;  of  the  mild  influences  of  reputa- 
tion, and  the  other  ordinary  props  and  aidances  of  our  infirm  vir- 
tue, or  at  least,  if  virtue  be  too  high  a  name,  of  our  well-doing ; 
and  above  all,  if  we  could  give  form  and  body  to  all  the  effects 
produced  on  the  principles  and  dispositions  of  nations  by  the  in- 
fectious feelings  of  insecurity,  and  the  soul-sickening  sense  of  un- 
steadiness in  the  whole  edifice  of  civil  society ;  the  horrors  of  bat- 
tle, though  the  miseries  of  a  whole  war  were  brought  together 
before  our  eyes  in  one  disastrous  field,  would  present  but  a  tame 
tragedy  in  comparison.  Nay  it  would  even  present  a  sight  of 
comfort  and  of  elevation,  if  this  field  of  carnage  were  the  sign 
and  result  of  a  national  resolve,  of  a  general  will,  so  to  die,  that 
neither  deluge  nor  fire  should  take  away  the  name  of  country 
firom  their  graves,  rather  than  to  tread  the  same  clods  of  earth, 
no  longer  a  country,  and  themselves  alive  in  nature,  but  dead  in 
infamy.  What  is  Greece  at  this  present  moment  ?  .  It  is  the 
country  of  the  heroes  from  Codrus  to  Philop«men ;  and  so  it 
would  be,  though  all  the  sands  of  Africa  should  cover  its  corn- 
fields and  olive-gardens,  and  not  a  flower  were  left  on  H}n7iettus 
for  a  bee  to  murmur  in. 

If  then  the  power  with  which  'wickedness  can  invest  the  hu- 
man being  be  thus  tremendous,  greatly  does  it  behoove  us  to  in- 
quire into  its  source  and  causes.  So  doing  we  shall  quickly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  vice,  as  vice,  which  is  thus  mighty  ;  but  sys- 
tematic vice.  Vice  self-consistent  and  entire  ;  crime  correspond- 
ing to  crime ;  villany  entrenched  and  barricadoed  by  villany ; 
this  is  the  condition  and  main  constituent  of  its  power.  The 
abandonment  of  all  principle  of  right  enables  the  soul  to  choose 
and  act  upon  a  principle  of  wrong,  and  to  subordinate  to  this  one 
principle  all  the  various  vices  of  human  nature.  For  it  is  a 
mournful  truth,  that  as  devastation  is  incomparably  an  easier 
woA.  than  production,  so  may  all  its  means  and  instruments  be 
more  eanly  arranged  into  a  scheme  and  system :  even  as  in  a 
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siege  every  building  and  garden,  which  the  liAithfiil  governor 
must  destroy,  as  impeding  the  defensive  means  of  the  ganifloii, 
or  furnishing  means  of  ofience  to  the  besieger,  occasions  a  woimd 
in  feelings  which  virtue  herself  has  fostered  :  and  virtue,  because 
it  is  virtue,  loses  perforce  part  of  her  energy  in  the  reluctance 
with  which  she  proceeds  to  a  business  so  repugnant  to  her  wishes, 
as  a  choice  of  evils.  But  he,  who  has  once  said  with  his  whole 
heart,  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  !  has  removed  a  world  of  obstacles 
by  the  very  decision,  that  he  will  have  no  obstacles  but  those  of 
force  and  brute  matter.    The  road  of  justice 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hiU  of  vines, 
Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property ; — • 

but  the  path  of  the  lightning  is  straight ;  and  straight  the  fearful 
path 

Of  the  cannon-balL   Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shatt'ring  what  it  reaches.! 

Happily  for  mankind,  however,  the  obstacles  which  a  consistently 
evil  mind  no  longer  finds  in  itself,  it  finds  in  its  own  unsuitable- 
ness  to  human  nature.  A  limit  is  fixed  to  its  power  :  but  within 
that  limit,  both  as  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  its  influence, 
there  is  little  hope  of  checking  its  career,  if  giant  and  united 
vices  are  opposed  only  by  mixed  and  scattered  virtues  ;  and  those 
too,  probably,  from  the  want  of  some  combining  principle,  which 
assigns  to  each  its  due  place  and  rank,  at  civil  war  with  them- 
selves, or  at  best  perplexing  and  counteracting  each  other.  In 
our  late  agony  of  glory  and  of  peril,  did  we  not  too  often  hear 
even  good  men  declaiming  on  the  horrors  and  crimes  of  war,  and 
softening  or  staggering  the  minds  of  their  brethren  by  details  of 
individual  wretchedness?  Thus  under  pretence  of  avoiding 
blood,  they  were  withdrawing  the  -will  from  the  defence  of  the 
very  source  of  those  blessings  without  which  the  blood  would  flow 
idly  in  our  veins  !  Thus  lest  a  few  should  fall  on  the  bulwarks 
in  glor}',  they  were  preparing  us  to  give  up  the  whole  state  to 
baseness,  and  the  children  of  free  ancestors  to  become  slaves,  and 
the  fathers  of  slaves  I 

Machiavelli  has  well  observed,  So?w  di  tre  generazioni  cer- 
vdli :  Vuno  intcndeper  se  ;  Valtro  inlende  quanto  da  altri  gli  t 

•  Poetical  Works,  VIL  p.  480.--JSaL  f  Ibid.  p.  480.— .fiU: 
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mostro  ;  e  il  terzo  nan  intende  neper  se  stesso,  ne  per  dinvoUra- 
ziane  di  altri.*  "  There  are  brains  of  three  races.  The  one  un- 
derstands of  itself;  the  second  understands  as  much  as  is  shown 
it  by  others ;  the  third  neither  understands  of  itself  nor  what  is 
shown  it  by  others,  "t  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
that  man  in  the  third  class  of  brains,  for  whom  the  history  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  not  supplied  a  copious  comment  on  the 
preceding  text.  The  widest  maxims  of  prudence  are  like  arms 
without  hearts,  disjoined  from  those  feelings  which  flow  forth  from 
principle  as  from  a  fountain.  So  Httle  are  even  the  genuine 
maxims  of  expedience  likely  to  be  perceived  or  acted  upon  by 
those  who  have  been  habituated  to  admit  nothing  higher  than 
expedience,  that  I  dare  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  the  whole 
chapter  of  contents  of  European  ruin,  every  article  might  be  mi- 
answerably  deduced  from  the  neglect  of  some  maxim  which  has 
been  repeatedly  laid  down,  demonstrated,  and  enforced  with  a 
host  of  illustrations,  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  works  of  Ma- 
chiavelli.  Bacon,  or  Harrington.  Lideed  I  can  remember  no  one 
event  of  importance  which  was  not  distmctly  foretold,  and  this 
not  by  a  lucky  prize  drawn  among  a  thousand  blanks  out  of  the 
lottery  wheel  of  conjecture,  but  legitimately  deduced  as  certain 
consequences  from  established  premises.  It  would  be  a  melan- 
choly, but  a  very  profitable  employment,  for  some  vigorous  mind, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  recent  history  of  Europe,  to  col- 
lect the  weightiest  aphorisms  of  Machiavelli  alone,  and  illustrat- 
ing by  appropriate  facts  the  breach  or  observation  of  each,  to 
render  less  mysterious  the  present  triumph  of  lawless  violence. 
The  apt  motto  to  su  cha  work  would  be, —  Tfie  children  of  dark- 
ness are  tciser  in  their  ge?ieration  tJian  the  children  of  light. 

So  grievously,  indeed,  have  men  been  deceived  by  the  showy 
theories  of  unlearned  mock  thinkers,  that  there  seems  a  tendency 
in  the  public  mind  to  shim  all  thought,  and  to  expect  help  from 

•  Jl  Princip€y  c  xrii, — Ed. 

\  Ovrof  ^  navapiarog,  of  avT(f)  Trdvra  vojyo^, 

'Eff^Adf  <r  av  KUKclvoCf  of     elirovri  mdijTai, 

"Of  di  Ke  (jo^  avrdf  vohj^  fi^t'  aAXou  dKowjv  ^ 

Ev  Bvfiifi  PaXkriTai,  6  (T  a^r'  dxprjlo^  dv^p. 

Op.  et  Dies.  293,  Ac 
CSc,  p.  Oluent.  c  81.    liv.  xxil  29.   Diog.  Iiwr.  vii.  1.  21.— Ed. 
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any  quarter  rather  than  firom  seriousness  and  reflection ;  as  if 
some  invisible  power  would  think  for  us,  when  we  ^ve  up  the 
pretence  of  thinking  for  ourselves.  But  in  the  first  place,  did 
those,  who  opposed  the  theories  of  innovators,  conduct  their  un- 
theoretic  opposition  with  more  wisdom,  or  to  a  happier  result  ? 
And  secondly,  arc  societies  now  constructed  on  principles  so  few 
and  so  simple,  that  we  could,  if  even  we  wished  it,  act  as  it  were 
by  instinct,  like  our  distant  forefathers  in  the  infancy  of  states? 
Doubtless,  to  act  is  nobler  than  to  think :  hut  as  the  old  man 
doth  not  become  a  child  by  means  of  his  second  childishness,  as 
little  can  a  nation  exempt  itself  from  the  necessity  of  thinking 
which  has  once  Icamt  to  think.  Miserable  was  the  delusion  of 
the  late  mad  realizcr  of  mad  dreams,  in  his  belief  that  he  should 
ultimately  succeed  in  transforming  the  nations  of  Europe  into 
the  unreasoning  hordes  of  a  Babylonian  or  Tartar  empire,  or  even 
in  reducing  the  age  to  the  simplicity — so  desirable  for  tyrants — 
of  those  times,  when  the  sword  and  the  plough  were  the  sole 
implements  of  human  skill.  Those  are  epochs  in  the  history  of 
a  people,  which,  having  been,  can  never  more  recur.  Extirpate 
all  civilization  and  all  its  arts  by  the  sword,  trample  do-wn  all 
ancieut  institutions,  rights,  distinctions,  and  privileges,  drag  w 
backw'ard  to  our  old  barbarism,  as  beasts  to  the  den  of  Cacus — 
deem  you  that  thus  you  could  recreate  the  miexamining  and 
boisterous  youth  of  the  world,  when  the  sole  questions  were— 
**  What  is  to  be  conquered  ?  and  who  is  the  most  famous  leader?" 

In  an  age  in  which  artificial  knowledge  is  received  almost  at 
the  birth,  intellect  and  thought  alone  can  be  our  upholder  and 
judge.  Let  the  importance  of  this  truth  procure  pardon  for  its 
repetition.  Only  by  means  of  seriousness,  and  meditation,  and 
the  free  infliction  of  censure  in  the  spirit  of  love,  can  the  true 
philanthropist  of  the  present  time,  curb-in  himself  and  his  contem- 
poraries ;  only  by  these  can  he  aid  in  preventing  the  evils  which 
threaten  us,  not  from  the  terrors  of  an  enemy  so  much  as  from 
our  o^Ti  fear  of,  and  aversion  to,  the  toils  of  reflection.  For  all 
must  now  be  taught  in  sport — science,  morality,  yea,  religion 
itself.  And  yet  few  now  sport  from  the  actual  impulse  of  a  bo- 
lieviftg  fancy  and  in  a  happy  delusion.  Of  the  most  influential 
class,  at  least,  of  our  literary  glides — ^the  anonymous  authors  of 
our  periodical  publications — the  most  part  assume  this  character 
from  cowardice  or  malice,  till  having  begun  with  studied  igno* 
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i  a  premeditated  levity,  they  at  length  realize  the  lie, 
udeed  in  a  pitiable  destitution  of  all  intellectual  power, 
ny  I  shall  appear  to  speak  insolently,  because  the  pub- 

that  is  the  phrase  which  has  succeeded  to  The  Toiini, 
ts  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.) — the  public  is  at  present 
ed  to  find  itself  appealed  to  as  the  infallible  judge,  and 
ler  complimented  with  excellencies,  which,  if  he  really 

to  what  purpose  is  he  a  reader,  unless,  perhaps,  to  re- 
iself  of  his  own  superiority  I  I  confess  that  I  think  very 
^.  I  have  not  a  deeper  conviction  on  earth,  than  that 
Iples  of  taste,  morals,  and  religion,  which  are  taught  in 
aonest  books  of  recent  composition,  are  false,  injurious, 
sing.  K  these  sentiments  should  be  just,  the  conse- 
must  be  so  important,  that  every  well-educated  man, 
jsses  them  in  sincerity,  deserves  a  patient  hearing.  He 
y  appeal  even  to  those  whose  persuasions  are  most  op- 
his  own,  in  the  words  of  the  philosopher  of  Nola  : — 
?c  quceso  vos,  qualiacunque  prirno  vidmntur  aspectu, 
,  ut  qui  voids  forsan  Insanire  videar,  saltern  quibus 
I  rationibus  cogyioscatis.  What  I  feel  deeply,  freely 
er.  Truth  is  not  detraction  ;  and  assuredly  we  do  not 
to  whom  we  tell  the  truth.  But  with  whomsoever  we 
deceiver  and  flatterer,  him  at  the  bottom  we  despise, 
ndeed,  under  a  necessity  to  conceive  a  vileness  in  him, 
o  diminish  the  sense  of  the  wrong  we  have  committed, 
)rthlessues8  of  the  object. 

:h  no  excess  of  confidence  in  the  strength  of  my  talents, 
the  deepest  assurance  of  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  bid 
o  all  the  flatterers  of  the  folly,  and  foolish  self-opinion 
If-instructed  many  ; — to  all  who  fill  the  air  with  festal  ■ 
s  and  false  fires  sent  up  against  the  lightnings  of  heaven, 
that  the  people  may  neither  distinguish  the  warning 
hear  the  threatening  thunder  !  How  recently  did  we 
ne  in  the  world  ?  And  thpugh  the  one  storm  has 
er,  another  may  even  now  be  gathering  :  or  haply  the 
urmur  of  the  earthquake  within  the  bowels  of  our  own 
real  may  strike  a  direr  terror  than  ever  did  the  tempest 
L  warfare.  Therefore,  though  the  first  quatrain  is  no 
iplicable,  yet  the  moral  truth  and  the  sublime  exhorta- 
18  following  sonnet  can  never  be  superaivmialed.  '^VCa. 
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it  I  condude  this  essay,  thanking  God  that  I  have  eminmfi^ 
with,  honored,  and  loved  its  wise  and  high-minded  author. 
know  that  such  men  are  among  us,  is  of  itself  an  antidote 
against  despondence : — 

Another  year ! — anoth^  deadly  blow  1 

Another  mighty  empire  overthrown  1 

And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone ; 

The  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  the  foe. 

Tia  well  I  from  this  day  forward  we  shall  know 

That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought ; 

That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wrought ; 

That  we  must  stand  unpropt  or  be  laid  low. 

O  dastard  I  whom  such  foretaste  doth  not  cheer ! 

We  shall  exult,  if  they,  who  rule  the  land. 

Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 

Wise,  upright,  valiant ;  not  a  venal  band. 

Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they  fear. 

And  honor,  which  they  do  not  understand.  Woanswoan. 
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O  blessed  letters  !  that  combine  in  one 
All  ages  past,  and  nmke  one  lire  with  all: 
Bj  you  we  do  confer  with  who  are  gone, 
And  the  dead-living  unto  council  call  I 
By  you  the  unborn  shall  have  communion 
Of  what  we  feel  and  what  doth  us  be£EdL 

Since  writings  are  the  veins,  the  arteries. 
And  undecaying  life-strings  of  those  hearts. 
That  still  shall  pant  and  still  shall  exercise  * 
Their  mightiest  powers  when  nature  none  imparts : 
And  the  strong  constitutic-.  of  their  praise 
Wear  out  the  infection  of  diatemper'd  days. 

Damel's  Musophilub. 

The  intelligence,  which  produces  or  controls  human  actions 
ttd  occurrences,  is  often  represented  by  the  Mystics  under  the 
ime  and  notion  of  the  supreme  harmonist.  I  do  not  myself  ap- 
rove  of  these  metaphors :  they  seem  to  imply  a  restlessness  to 
[iderstand  that  which  is  not  among  the  appointed  objects  <tf  our 
nnprehension  or  discursive  faculty.  But  certainly  there  is  one 
ccellence  in  good  music,  to  which,  without  mysticism,  we  may 
ad  or  make  an  analogy  in  the  records  of  history.  I  allude  to 
lat  sense  of  recognition,  which  accompanies  our  sense  of  novelty 
L  the  most  original  passages  of  a  great  composer.  If  we  Hb- 
n  to  a  symphony  of  Cimarosa,  the  present  strain  still  seems  not 
dy  to  recall,  but  almost  to  renew,  some  past  movement,  another 
id  yet  the  same  I  Each  present  movement  bringing  back  as  it 
ere,  and  embod^-ing  the  spirit  of  some  melody  that  had  gone 
ifore,  anticipates  and  seems  trying  to  overtake  something  that 
to  come  :  and  the  musician  has  reached  the  summit  of  his  art, 
VOL.  u.  F 
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when  having  thiis  modified  the  present  by  the  past,  he  at  tho 
same  time  weds  the  past  in  the  present  to  some  prepared  and 
corresponsive  future.  The  auditor's  thoughts  and  feelings  move 
under  the  same  influence  :  retrospection  blends  with  anticipation, 
and  hope  and  memory,  a  female  Janus,  become  one  power  with 
a  double  aspect.  A  similar  effect  the  reader  may  produce  (or 
himself  in  the  pages  of  histor}',  if  he  will  be  content  to  substitute 
an  intellectual  complacency  for  pleasurable  sensation.  The  events 
and  characters  of  one  age,  like  the  strains  in  music,  recall  those 
of  another,  and  the  variety  by  which  each  is  individiialized,  not 
only  gives  a  charm  and  poignancy  to  the  resemblance,  but  like- 
wise renders  the  whole  more  intelligible.  Meantime  ample 
room  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  both  of  the  judgment  and  the 
fancy,  in  distinguishing  cases  of  real  resemblance  from  those  of 
intentional  imitation,  the  analogies  of  nature,  revolving  upon  her- 
self, from  the  masquerade  figures  of  cunning  and  vanity. 

It  is  not  from  identity  of  opinions,  or  from  similarity  of  events 
and  outward  actions,  that  a  real  resemblance  in  the  radical 
character  can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  great  and 
stirring  powerd,  who  are  destiue<i  to  mould  tlie  age  in  which  they 
are  bom,  must  first  mould  themselves  upon  it.  Mohaniuied  bom 
twelve  centuries  later,  and  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  would  not 
have  been  a  false  prophet ;  nor  would  a  false  prophet  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  have  been  a  Mohanuned  in  the  seventh  century. 
I  have  myself,  therefore,  derived  tlie  deepest  interest  from  the 
comparison  of  men,  whose  characters  at  first  view  appear  widely 
dissimilar,  who  yet  have  produced  similar  etiects  on  their  didfer- 
ent  ages,  and  this  by  the  exertion  of  powers  which  on  examina- 
tion will  be  found  far  more  alike,  than  the  altered  drapery  and 
costume  "would  have  led  us  to  suspect.  01*  the  heirs  of  fame  lew 
are  more  respected  by  me,  though  for  very  diiierent  qualities,  than 
Erasmus  and  Luther  ;  scarcely  any  one  has  a  larger  share  of  my 
aversion  than  Voltaire  ;  and  even  of  the  better-hearted  Rousseau 
1  was  never  more  than  a  very  lukewanu  admirer.  I  should  per- 
haps too  rudely  afiiront  the  general  opinion,  if  I  avowed  my  whole 
creed  concerning  the  proportions  of  real  talent  between  the  two 
purifiers  of  revealed  religion,  now  neglected  as  obsolete,  and  the 
two  modem  conspirators  against  its  authority,  who  are  still  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  continental  genius.  Yet  when  I  abstract 
the  questions  of  evil  and  good,  and  measure  only  the  effects  pro- 
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dnoed  and  the  mode  of  pioducing  them,  I  have  repeatedly  found 
the  names  of  Voltaire,  Eousseau,  and  Robespierre,  recall  in  a 
nmilar  cluster  and  connection  those  of  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
Mimeer. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  Erasmus,  and  who 
know  the  influence  of  his  wit,  as  the  pioneer  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  who  likewise  know,  that  by  his  wit,  added  to  the  vast  variety 
of  knowledge  communicated  in  his  works,  he  had  won  over  by 
anticipation  so  large  a  part  of  the  pohte  and  lettered  world  to  the 
Protestant  party  ;  will  be  at  no  loss  in  discovering  the  intended 
counterpart  in  the  life  and  writings  of  the  veteran  Frenchman. 
They  will  see,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  was  sohd 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  that  of  the  other  extensive  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  its  superficiality  ;  that  the  wit  of  the  one  is  always 
bottomed  on  sound  sense,  peoples  and  enriches  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  an  endless  variety  of  distinct  images  and  living  in- 
terests ;  and  that  his  broadest  laughter  is  everywhere  translatable 
into  grave  and  weighty  truth  :  while  the  wit  of  the  Frenchman, 
without  imagery,  without  character,  and  ii^ithout  that  pathos 
which  gives  the  magic  charm  to  genuine  humor,  consists,  when 
it  is  most  perfect,  in  happy  turns  of  phrase,  but  far  too  often  in 
fantastic  incidents,  outrages  of  the  pure  imagination,  and  the  poor 
low  trick  of  combining  the  ridiculous  with  the  venerable,  where 
he,  who  does  not  laugh,  abhors.  Neither  will  they  have  forgotten 
that  the  object  of  the  one  was  to  drive  the  thieves  and  mummers 
out  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  was  propelling  a  worse  ban- 
ditti, first  to  profane  and  pillage,  and  ultimately  to  raze  it.  Yet 
not  the  less  will  they  perceive,  that  the  effects  remain  parallel, 
the  circumstances  analogous,  and  the  instruments  the  same.  In 
each  case  the  effects  extended  over  Europe,  were  attested  and 
augmented  by  the  praise  and  patronage  of  thrones  and  dignities, 
and  are  not  to  be  explained  but  by  extraordinary  industry  and  a 
life  of  literature  ;  in  both  instances  the  circumstances  were  sup- 
plied by  an  age  of  hopes  and  promises — ^the  age  of  Erasmus  rest- 
leas  fit>m  the  first  vernal  influences  of  real  knowledge,  that  of 
Voltaire  from  the  hectic  of  imagined  superiority.  In  the  voliuni- 
nous  works  of  both,  the  instruments  employed  are  chiefly  those 
of  wit  and  amusing  erudition,  and  alike  in  both  the  errors  and 
evils,  real  or  imputed,  in  religion  and  politics  are  the  objects  of 
the  battery.    And  here  we  must  stop.    The  two  mciv 
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eentially  different.  Exchange  mutually  their  dates  and  spherei 
of  action,  yet  Voltaire,  had  he  been  ten-fold  a  Voltaire,  could  not 


a  Voltaire. 

Shall  I  succeed  better  or  worse  with  the  next  pair,  in  this  our 
new  dance  of  death,  or  rather  of  the  shadows  which  I  have 
brought  forth — two  by  two — from  the  historic  ark  ?  In  our  first 
couple  I  have  at  least  secured  an  honorable  retreat,  and  though 
I  failed  as  to  the  agents,  I  have  maintained  a  fair  analogy  in  the 
actions  and  the  objects.  But  the  heroic  Luther,  a  giant  awaking 
in  his  strength,  and  the  crazy  Rousseau,  tlic  dreamer  of  love-dck 
tales,  and  the  spinner  of  spoculative  cobwebs ;  shy  of  light  as  the 
mole,  but  as  quick-eared  too  for  every  whisper  of  the  public  opin- 
ion ;  the  teacher  of  stoic  pride  in  his  principles,  yet  the  victim 
of  morbid  vanity  in  his  feehngs  and  conduct  I  From  what  point 
of  likeness  can  we  commence  the  comparison  between  a  Luther 
and  a  Rousseau  ?  And  truly  had  I  been  seeking  for  characters 
that,  taken  as  they  really  existed,  closely  resemble  each  other, 
and  this,  too,  to  our  first  api»rehensions,  and  according  to  the 
common  rules  of  biographical  comparison,  I  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  more  unlucky  choice  :  unless  I  had  desired  that  my  par- 
allel of  the  Gennan  son  of  thunder  and  the  visionary  of  Geneva, 
should  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  honest  Fluellen's  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Harry  of  Moiunouth.  Still,  however,  the  same 
analogy  would  hold  as  in  my  former  instance  :  the  eflect  pro- 
duced on  their  several  ages  by  Luther  and  Rousseau,  were  com- 
mensurate with  each  other,  and  were  produced  in  both  cases  by 
what  their  contemporaries  felt  as  serious  and  vehement  eloquence, 
and  an  elevated  tone  of  moral  feeling  :  and  Luther,  not  less  than 
Rousseau,  was  actuated  by  an  almost  superstitious  hatred  of  su- 
perstition, and  a  turbident  prejudice  against  prejudices.  In  the 
relation  too  which  their  writings  severally  bore  to  those  of  Eras- 
mus and  Voltaire,  and  the  wiiy  in  wliich  the  latter  co-operated 
with  them  to  the  same  general  end,  each  finding  its  own  class  of 
admirers  and  proselj'tes,  the  paraUel  is  complete. 

I  can  not,  however,  rest  here.  Spito  of  the  apparent  incongru- 
ities, I  am  disposed  to  plead  fur  a  resemblance  in  the  men  them- 
selves, for  that  similarity  in  their  radical  natures,  which  I  aban- 
doned all  pretence  and  desire  of  showing  in  the  instances  of  Vol- 
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taire  and  Erasmus.  But  then  my  readers  must  think  of  Luther 
not  as  he  really  was,  but  as  he  mi;rht  have  been,  if  he  had  been 
bom  in  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Swiss  philoso- 
pher. For  this  purpose  I  must  strip  him  of  many  advantages 
which  he  derived  firom  his  own  times,  and  must  contemplate  him 
in  his  natural  weaknesses  as.  well  as  in  his  original  strength. 
Each  referred  all  things  to  his  own  ideal.  The  ideal  was  indeed 
widely  difierent  in  the  one  and  in  the  other :  and  this  was  not 
the  least  of  Luther's  many  advantages,  or,  to  use  a  favorite 
phrase  of  his  own,  not  one  of  his  least  favors  of  preventing  grace. 
Happily  for  him  he  had  deriveJ  his  standard  from  a  common 
measure  already  received  by  the  good  and  wise ;  I  mean  the  iu- 
rpired  writings,  the  study  of  which  Erasmus  had  previously 
restored  among  the  learned.  To  know  that  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  others,  moderates  our  feelings  as  well  as  strengthens  our 
convictions  :  and  for  the  mind,  wliich  opposes  itself  to  the  faith 
of  the  multitude,  it  is  more  especially  desirable,  that  there  should 
exist  an  object  out  of  itself,  on  whi«'h  it  may  fix  its  attention,  and 
thus  balance  its  own  energies. 

Rousseau,  on  the  contrarj',  in  the  inauspicious  spirit  of  his  age 
and  birth-place,*  had  slipped  the  cable  of  his  faith,  and  steered 
bj*  the  compass  of  unaided  reason,  ijriioraut  of  the  hidden  currents 
that  were  bearing  him  out  of  his  course,  aiul  too  proud  to  consult 
the  faithful  charts  prized  and  Jield  sacred  by  his  forefathers.  But 
the  strange  influences  of  his  bodily  temperament  on  his  mider- 
standing ;  his  constitutional  melancholy  pampered  into  a  morbid 
excess  by  soHtude  ;  his  wild  dreams  of  suspicion  ;  his  hyixwhon- 
driacal  fancies  of  ha«ts  of  conspirati.TS  all  leagued  against  him  and 
his  cause,  and  headed  by  some  arch-cueniy,  to  whose  machina- 
tions he  attributed  every  trifling  mishap — all  as  much  the  crea- 
tures of  his  imagination,  as  if  instead  uf  men  he  had  conceived 
thorn  to  be  infernal  spirits  and  beings  preleruatural — these,  or  at 
least  the  predisposition  to  tlieiii,  existed  in  the  ground-work  of  his 
nature  :  they  were  parts  of  Roussei.u  liimsell'.    And  what  corres- 

*  Infidelity  was  so  common  in  Gcuov.-i  about  that  time,  that  Voltaire  iu 
ooe  of  his  letters  exults,  that  in  this,  Calvm  s  owd  city,  some  half-dozen  only 
of  the  most  ignorant  believed  in  Christianity  under  any  fornL  This  vras^ 
bo  doabt,  one  of  Voltaire's  usual  lies  of  exaggeration  :  it  is  not,  however,  to 
be  denied,  that  here,  and  throughout  Switzerland,  he  and  the  dork  master 
in  whose  servioe  he  employed  himself  had  ample  grounds  of  triumph. 
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ponding  in  kind  to  these,  not  to  speak  of  degree,  can  we  detect  in 
the  character  of  his  supposed  parallel  ?  This  difficulty  will  mg- 
gest  itself  at  the  first  thought,  to  those  who  derive  all  thflir 
knowledge  of  Luther  from  the  meagre  hiography  met  with  in  the 
Lives  of  eminent  Reformers,  or  even  from  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
tories of  Mosheim  or  Milner  :  for  ^  life  of  Luther,  in  extent  and 
style  of  execution  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  and  interest  of  the 
subject,  a  life  of  the  man  Luther,  as  well  as  of  Luther  the  theolo> 
gian,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  English  literature,  though  j^hapt 
there  is  no  subject  for  which*  so  many  unused  materials  are  ex- 
tant, both  printed  and  in  manuscript.* 


ESSAY  II. 

Is  it,  I  ask,  most  important  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  temporal  as 
well  as  spiritual,  that  certain  works,  the  names  and  number  of  which  ar« 
fixed  and  unalterable,  should  be  distinguished  from  all  other  worka,  not  in 
degree  only  but  even  in  kind  ?f  And  that  these,  coIlectiTely,  should  form 
THE  Book,  to  which  in  all  the  concerns  of  faith  and  morality  the  last  re- 
course is  to  be  hod,  and  from  the  admitted  decisions  of  which  no  man  dare 


•  The  affectionate  respect  in  which  I  hold  the  name  of  Dr.  Jortin— one 
of  the  many  illustrious  nurslings  of  the  college  to  which  I  deem  it  no  small 
honor  to  have  belonged — Jesus,  Cambridge — ^renders  it'painfiil  to  me  to  aa- 
sort,  that  the  above  remark  holds  almost  equally  true  of  a  life  of  Erasmus. 
But  every  scholar  well  read  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  and  his  illustrious 
contemporaries,  must  have  disctn-ered,  that  Jortin  had  neither  collected 
sufficient,  nor  the  best,  materials  for  liis  work :  and — perhaps  from  that 
very  cause — ^he  grew  weary  of  his  task,  before  he  had  made  a  full  nse  of 
the  scanty  materials  which  he  had  collected. 

f  This  is  one  of  the  hinges  on  which  the  gate  of  egress  from  the  spiritual 
R<.)mc  turns.  Historically,  the  affirmative  to  the  question  has  been  the  con- 
st aut  and  close  companion  of  Protestantism : — ^but  whether  it  be  likewise 
its  indispensable  support,  remains  yet  to  be  di8CU88e<l,  at  the  tribunal  of 
souikI  philosophy.  Hitherto  both  the  ay  and  the  no  have  been,  as  it  ap- 
{>ear8  to  me,  but  very  weakly  and  superficially  argued  But  I  confess  that 
Chillingworth  makes  me  half  a  Roman  Catholic  on  this  point;  lest  in  tus- 
c<*<liiij^  to  the  grounds  of  his  ari^iments  against  the  Romanists,  I  should  be- 
(N>n)o  less  than  lialf  a  Cliristian.  an<l  lose  the  substantive  in  my  earnestness 
to  tear  off  its  parasitical  and  suffbcating  epithet : — that  is,  eeas«  to  be  a 
Catholic  in  aversion  to  the  Papal  W/  of  Roman  Catholic.  18S0. 
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t  mere  ezistenee  of  a  book  ao  called  aad  charactered  be,  aa 

f  suffices  to  evince,  a  mighty  bond  of  union,  among  nationa 
causes  tend  to  fteparatc ;  if  moreover  the  book  revered  by 
fathers  has  been  the  foster-nurse  of  learning  in  the  darkest, 
on  in  the  rudest,  times ;  and  lastly,  if  this  so  vast  and  wide 
;  to  be  founded  in  a  delusion,  and  doomed  therefore  to  the 
md  scorn  in  which  sooner  or  later  all  delntions  must  end ; 
i,  is  it  conceivable  that  this  should  be  brought  about  and 
ise  than  by  God  s  special  vouchsafement  to  this  one  book, 
that  divine  mean,  that  uniform  and  perfect  middle  way, 
nts  is  at  safe  and  equal  distance  from  all  errors  whether  of 
t  But  again,  if  this  be  true — and  what  Proted^mt  Cfaria- 
his  baptismal  deilication  will  deny  its  truth  I — if  in  the  one 
:itled,  t>r  even  permitted,  to  expect-  the  golden  mean  throqgh- 
i  ought  n<»t  to  l)c  hard  and  over-stern  in  our  censures  of  the 
firmities  of  those,  who  pretending  to  no  warrant  of  extraor- 
ion  have  yet  been  raised  up  by  God's  providence  to  be  of 
md  eminence  in  the  reformation  of  his  Churdi.  Far  rather 
•  us  to  consider,  in  how  many  instances  the  peccant  humor 
lan  had  been  wrought  uptiu  by  the  faithful  study  of  that 
aodel,  aud  corrected  into  on  imsinniug,  or  at  least  a  venial, 
Q  the  writer  or  preacher.  Yea,  that  not  seldom  the  inflr- 
us  soldier  in  the  warfiire  of.Christ  has  been  made  the  very 
infl-work  of  that  man's  peculiar  gifts  and  virtues.  Grateful 
>e,  that  the  very  faults  of  famous  men  have  been  fitted  to 
ich  they  wore  to  act :  and  that  thus  the  folly  of  man  has 
doni  of  Goil,  aiid  l>ecu  made  the  instrument  of  his  mercy  to 

has  sojourned  in  Eisenach,  will  assuredly  have  vis- 
teburjr,  interestiiip  by  so  many  historical  associationB, 

on  a  hi?}]  rock,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  from 
To  this  ca4?tle  Luther  was  taken  on  his  return 
penal  Diet,  where  Charles  V.  had  pronounced  the 
31,  and  limiteil  his  safe  convoy  to  one  and  twenty 
.e  last  but  one  of  these  days,  as  he  was  on  his  way 
usen,  a  to>*Ti  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Gotha,  a  few 
e  south-east  of  Eisenach,  he  was  stopped  in  a  hol- 
he  castle  Altenstein,  and  carried  to  the  Warteburg. 
of  Saxony,  who  could  not  have  refused  to  deliver  uj) 
le  put  in  the  ban  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet,  had 

of  Berleptsch,  the  governor  of  the  Warteburg,  and 
-on  Huudt,  the  fjovernor  of  Altenstein,  to  lake  Lu- 
r  the  oilier  of  tliese  castles,  without  acquainting  him 
rder  thai  he  mijrht  be  able,  with  safe  conscience,  to 
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declare,  that  he  did  not  know  where  Luther  was.  Accordingly 
they  took  him  to  the  Wartehurg,  under  the  name  of  the  Cheva- 
lier (Ritter)  George. 

To  this  friendly  imprisonment  the  Reformation  owes  many  of 
Lutlier's  most  important  labors.  In  this  place  he  -wrote  his  works 
a^raiiist  auricular  confession,  against  Jacob  Latronum,  the  tract 
on  the  abuses  of  mat*ses,  that  against  clerical  and  monastic  vows, 
composed  his  exposition  of  the  22,  27,  and  G8  Psalms,  finished 
his  declaration  of  the  Magtiijicaty  began  to  write  his  Church 
homilies,  and  translated  the  New  Testament.  Here  too,  and 
during  this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  inkstand  at  the 
devil,  the  black  spot  from  which  yet  remains  on  the  stone  wall 
of  the  room  he  studied  in  ;  which,  surely,  no  one  will  have  vis- 
ited the  Warteburg  without  having  had  pointed  out  to  him  by 
the  good  Catholic  who  is,  or  at  least  some  few  years  ago  was, 
the  warden  of  the  castle.  He  must  have  been  either  a  very  su- 
percilious or  a  very  incurious  traveller  if  he  did  not,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  guide  at  least,  inform  himself  by  means  of  his  pen- 
knife, that  the  said  marvellous  blot  bids  defiance  to  all  the  toils 
of  the  scrubbing  brush,  and  is  to  remain  a  sign  forever  ;  and  with 
this  advantage  over  most  of  its  kindred,  that  being  capable  of  a 
double  interpretation,  it  is  equally  flattering  to  the  Protestant 
and -the  Papist,  and  is  regarded  by  the  wonder-loving  zealots  of 
l)oth  parties,  with  equal  faith. 

\Miether  the  great  man  ever  did  throw  his  inkstand  at  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  whether  ho  ever  boasted  of  the  exploit,  and  him- 
self declared  the  dark  blotch  on  his  study  wall  in  tlie  Warteburg, 
to  be  the  result  and  relict  of  this  author-like  haud-grenado, — 
(happily  for  mankind  he  used  his  inkstand  at  other  times  to  bet- 
ter puq)ose,  and  with  more  «Hi»»ctiv»»  hostility  against  the  arch- 
fiend)— I  leave  to  my  reader's  own  judgment ;  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  pre\ionsly  pernsed  Luther's  Table  Talk,  and 
other  writings  of  the  same  stimi]),  of  some  of  his  most  illustrious 
conternjK>rari(»,  which  contain  facts  still  more  strange  and  whim- 
sieal,  related  l>y  themselves  and  of  thems<4ves,  and  accompanied 
with  solemn  protestations  of  the  truth  of  their  statementa.  Lu- 
ther's Talile  Talk,  which  to  a  tnily  philosi^phic  mind,  will  not  be 
less  interesting  than  llousseau's  Confessions,  1  have  not  myself 
the  means  of  consulting  at  present,  and  can  not  therefore  say, 
wheiher  this  ink-pot  adventure  is,  or  is  not,  told  or  referred  to,  in 
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it  but  many  considerations  incline  me  to  give  credit  to  the 
story. 

Luther's  unremitting  literary  labor  and  his  sedentary  mode  of 
life,  during  his  confinement  in  the  WarteLurg,  where  he  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  enjoyed  every  liberty  con- 
sistent with  his  own  safety,  had  begun  to  undermine  his  former 
unusually  strong  health.  He  suficrcd  many  and  most  distressing 
efiects  of  indigestion  and  a  deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Melancthon,  whom  he  had  desired  to  consult  the  physicians  at 
Erfurth,  sent  him  some  de-obstruent  medicines,  and  the  advice  to 
take  regular  and  severe  exercise.  At  first  he  followed  the  ad- 
vice, sate  and  labored  less,  and  spent  whole  days  in  the  chase ; 
but  like  the  younger  Pliny,  he  strove  in  vain  to  form  a  taste  for 
this  favorite  amusement  of  the  gods  of  the  earth,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  in  his  letter  to  George  Spalatin,  which  I  translate  for 
an  additional  reason  ; — to  prove  to  1  he  admirers  of  Rousseau,  who 
perhaps  will  not  be  less  aflronted  by  tliis  biofrraphical  parallel, 
than  the  zealous  Lutherians  will  be  ofTeuded,  that  if  my  compar- 
ison should  tmm  out  groundless  on  the  whole,  the  failure  will  not 
have  arisen  either  from  the  want  of  sensibility  in  our  great  re- 
former, or  of  angry  aversion  to  thos«)  in  hityh  places,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  oppressors  of  their  rightful  equals.  *'  I  have  been," 
he  writes,  employed  for  two  days  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  and 
was  willing  myself  to  taste  this  bitter-sweet  amusement  of  the 
great  heroes  :  we  have  caught  two  hares,  and  one  brace  of  poor 
httle  partridges.  An  employment  tliis  which  does  not  ill  suit 
quiet  leisurely  folks :  for  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ferrets  and 
dogs,  I  have  had  theological  fancies.  But  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  general  appearance  of  the  scene  and  the  mere  looking-on 
occasioned  me,  even  so  much  it  pilled  me  to  think  of  the  mys- 
tery and  emblem  which  hes  beneath  it.  For  what  docs  this  sym- 
bol signify,  but  that  the  devil,  throuirh  his  godless  huntsmen  and 
dogs,  the  bishops  and  theologians  1o  wit,  doth  privily  chase  and 
catch  the  innocent  poor  little  beasts  ?  Ah  I  the  simple  and 
credulous  souls  came  thereby  far  too  plain  before  my  eyes. 
Thereto  comes  a  yet  more  frightful  mystery :  as  at  my  earnest 
entreaty  we  had  saved  alive  one  poor  little  hare,  and  I  had  con- 
cealed it  in  the  sleeve  of  my  great  coat,  and  had  strolled  off  a 
ihort  distance  from  it,  the  dogs  in  the  mean  time  found  tlie  poor 
•  Jt  is  Dot—Kd. 
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hare.  Such,  too,  is  the  fury  of  the  Pope  with  Satan,  that  he  do- 
Btroys  even  the  souls  that  had  heen  saved,  and  troubles  himself 
little  about  my  pains  and  entreaties.  Of  such  hunting  then  I 
have  had  enough."   In  another  passage  he  tells  his  correspondent, 

You  know  it  is  hard  to  be  a  prince,  and  not  in  some  degree  a 
robber,  and  the  greater  a  prince  the  more  a  robber."  Of  our 
Henry  YIII.  he  says,  I  must  answer  the  grim  lion  that  passes 
himself  off  for  king  of  England.  The  ignorance  in  the  book  is 
such  as  one  naturally  expects  from  a  king ;  but  the  bitterness  and 
impudent  falsehood  is  quite  leonine."  And  in  his  circular  letter 
to  the  princes,  on  occasion  of  the  peasants'  war,  he  uses  a  lan- 
guage so  inflammatory,  and  holds  forth  a  doctrine  which  bordeiB 
so  near  on  the  holy  right  of  insurrection,  that  it  may  as  well  re- 
main untranslated. 

Had  Luther  been  himself  a  prince  he  could  not  have  desired 
better  treatment  than  he  received  during  his  eight  months*  stay 
in  the  Warteburg  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  more  luxurious  diet 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  he  was  plagued  with  tempta- 
tions both  from  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  It  is  evident  from  his 
letters*  that  he  sufiered  under  great  irritability  of  his  nervous 
system,  the  conunon  efl!ect  of  deranged  digestion  in  men  of  seden- 
tary habits,  who  arc  at  the  same  time  intense  thinkers ;  and  this 
irritability  added  to,  and  revivifying,  the  impressions  made  upon 
him  in  early  life,  and  fostered  by  the  theological  systems  of  his 
manhood,  is  abundantly  suflicient  to  explain  all  his  apparitions 
and  all  liis  nightly  combats  with  evil  spirits.  I  sec  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  supposition,  that  in  one  of  those  vmconscious  half- 
sleeps,  or  rather  those  rapid  alternations  of  the  sleeping  with  the 
half- waking  state,  which  is  the  true  'witching  time, 

 the  season 

"Wherein  the  spirits  hold  their  wont  to  walk, 

the  fniitful  matrix  of  ghostt? — I  see  nothing  improbable,  that  in 
some  one  of  those  momentary  slumbers,  into  which  the  suspen- 

•  I  can  Bcapet»ly  coneeive  a  more  delie:htfiil  volume  than  might  be  made 
from  Lutlior's  letters,  especially  from  those  that  were  written  from  the 
Warteburg,  if  they  were  translatinl  in  the  simple,  sinewy,  idiomatic,  hearty, 
uiothiT-tougue  of  the  original  A  difficult  task  I  admit — and  scarcely  poe- 
eilile  for  any  man,  however  great  his  talents  in  other  respects,  whose  fiivor- 
ite  readmg  has  not  lain  among  the  English  writers  from  Edward  VL  to 
Charlea  /, 
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■on  of  all  thought  in  the  perplexity  of  intense  thinking  so  often 
pi  wen,  Luther  should  have  had  a  iiill  view  of  the  room  in  which 
he  was  sitting,  of  his  writing-table  and  all  the  implements  of 
study,  as  they  really  existed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  brain-image 
of  the  devil,  vivid  enough  to  have  acquired  apparent  outness, 
and  a  distance  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  its  distinctness  to 
that  of  the  objects  really  impressed  on  the  outward  senses. 

If  this  Christian  Hercules,  this  heroic  cleanser  of  the  Augean 
stable  of  apostasy,  had  been  bom  and  educated  in  the  present  or 
the  preceding  generation,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  bolden  him- 
self for  a  man  of  genius  and  original  power.  But  with  this  faith 
alone,  he  would  scarcely  have  removed  the  mountains  which  he 
did  remove.  The  darkness  and  superstition  of  the  age,  which 
required  such  a  reformer,  had  moulded  his  mind  for  the  reception 
of  impressions  concerning  himself,  better  suited  to  inspire  the 
strength  and  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  task  of  reformation, 
impressions  more  in  sympathy  witli  the  spirits  whom  he  was  to 
influence.  He  deemed  himself  gifted  with  supernatural  influxes, 
^  especial  servant  of  heaven,  a  chosen  warrior,  fighting  as  the 
general  of  a  small  but  faithful  troop,  a«rainst  an  army  of  evil 
beings,  headed  by  the  prince  of  tlic  air.  These  were  no  meta- 
phorical beings  in  his  apprehension.  He  was  a  poet  indeed,  as 
great  a  poet  as  ever  lived  in  any  age  or  country ;  but  his  poetic 
images  were  so  vivid,  that  they  mastered  the  poet's  own  mind  ! 
He  was  possessed  with  them,  as  with  substances  distinct  from 
himself:  Luther  did  not  WTite,  he  acted  poems.  The  Bible  was 
a  spiritual,  indeed,  but  not  a  figurative  annory  in  his  belief :  it 
was  the  magazine  of  his  warlike  stores,  and  from  thence  ho  was 
to  arm  himself,  and  supply  both  shield  and  sword,  and  javelin, 
to  the  elect.  Methinks  I  see  him  sitting,  the  heroic  student,  in 
his  chamber  in  the  Warteburg,  with  his  midnight  lamp  before 
him,  seen  by  the  late  traveller  in  the  distant  plain  of  Bischofs- 
roda,  as  a  star  on  the  mountain  I  Below  it  lies  the  Hebrew 
Bible  open,  on  which  he  gazes,  his  brow  pressing  on  his  palm, 
brooding  over  some  obscure  text,  which  he  desires  to  make  plain 
to  the  simple  boor  and  to  the  humble  artisan,  and  to  transfer  its 
whole  force  into  their  own  natural  and  hving  tongue.  And  he 
himself  does  not  understand  it  I  Thick  darkness  lies  on  the  ori- 
ginal text :  he  counts  the  letters,  he  calls  up  the  roots  of  each 
separate  word,  and  questions  them  as  the  familiar  spirits  of  an 
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oracle.  In  vain ;  thick  darkness  continues  to  ooTer  it ;  not  a* 
of  meaning  dawns  througli  it.  With  sullen  and  angry  hopi 
reaches  for  the  Vulgate,  his  old  and  sworn  enemy,  the  treadM 
confederate  of  the  Roman  anti-Christ,  which  he  so  gladly,  v 
he  can,  rehukes  for  idolatrous  falsehoods,  that  had  dared  pbf 

Within  thfi  Ranetuary  itself  their  nhrines, 
AbuiuiiiHtioziB !  

Now — ^0  thought  of  humiliation — ^he  must  entreat  its  aid.  1 
there  has  the  sly  spirit  of  apostasy  worked-in  a  phrase,  w 
favors  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  saints,  oi 
efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all, 
interpretation  is  plausible  The  original  Hebrew  might  be  ft 
into  this  meaning  :  and  no  other  meaning  seems  to  lie  in  it,  i 
to  hover  above  it  in  the  heights  of  allegory,  none  to  lurk  ben 
it  even  in  the  depths  of  cabala  I  This  is  the  work  of  the  tenq 
it  is  a  cloud  of  darkness  conjured  up  between  the  truth  ol 
sacred  letters  and  the  eyes  of  his  miderstanding,  by  the  m; 
of  the  evil  one,  and  for  a  trial  of  his  faith  I  Must  he  the 
length  confess,  must  he  subscribe  t]ic  name  of  Luther  to  ai 
position  which  consecrates  a  weapon  for  the  hand  of  the  m 
trous  hierarchy  ?    Never  I  never  I 

There  still  remaius  one  auxiliary  in  reserve,  the  translatio 
the  Seventy.  The  Alexandrine  Greeks,  anterior  to  the  Ch 
itself,  could  intend  no  support  to  its  corruptions — ^the  Septw 
will  have  profaned  the  altar  of  truth  witli  no  incense  foi 
nostrils  of  the  universal  bishop  to  muiV  up.  And  here  agaii 
hopes  are  baffled  I  Exactly  at  this  perplexed  passage  had 
Greek  translator  given  his  understanding  a  holiday,  and  i 
his  pen  supply  its  place.  0  honored  Luther  !  as  easily  mig 
thou  convert  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  with  the  Pope  and 
conclave  of  cardinals  inclusively,  as  strike  a  spark  of  light 
the  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  of  the  Alexandrine  vei 
Disappointed,  despondent,  enraged,  ceasing  to  think,  yet  con 
ing  his  brain  on  the  stretch  in  solicitation  of  a  thought ; 
gradually  giving  himself  up  to  angry  fancies,  to  recoUectior 
past  persecutions,  to  uneasy  fears  and  inward  defiances  and  1 
ing  images  of  the  evil  being,  their  supposed  personal  author 
sinks  without  perceiving  it,  into  a  trance  of  slumber  ;  di 
which  his  brain  retains  its  waking  energies,  excepting  that  ^ 
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lid  have  been  mere  thoughts  before,  now — ^the  action  and 
ttterweight  of  his  senses  and  of  their  impressions  being  with- 
WB — shape  and  condense  themselves  into  things,  into  realities. 
Matedly  half- wakening,  and  his  eyelids  as  oilen  reclosing,  the 
9ct8  which  really  surround  him  form  the  place  and  scenery  of 
dream.  All  at  once  he  sees  the  arch-fiend  coming  forth  on 
wall  of  the  room,  from  the  very  spot,  perhaps,  on  which  his 
B  had  been  fixed  vacantly  during  the  perplexed  moments  of 
fixmer  meditation :  the  inkstand  which  he  had  at  the  same 

0  been  using,  becomes  associated  with  it :  and  in  that  struggle 
imge,  which  in  these  distempered  dreams  almost  constantly 
cedes  the  helpless  terror  by  the  pain  of  which  we  are  finally 
■kened,  he  imagines  that  he  hurls  it  at  the  intruder,  or  not 
^bably  in  the  first  instant  of  awakening,  while  yet  both  his 
igination  and  his  eyes  are  possessed  by  the  dream,  he  actually 
rls  it.    Some  weeks  ailer,  perhaps,  during  which  interval  he 

1  oflen  mused  on  the  incident,  undetermined  whether  to  deem 
I  visitation  of  Satan  to  him  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he 
covers  for  the  first  time  the  dark  spot  on  his  wall,  and  receives 
ifi  a  sign  and  pledge  vouchsafed  to  him  of  the  event  having 
maUy  taken  place. 

Such  was  Luther  under  the  influences  of  the  age  and  coimtry 
and  for  which  he  was  bom.  Conceive  him  a  citizen  of  Geneva, 
d  a  contemporary  of  Voltaire  :  suppose  the  French  language 
(  mother-tongue,  and  the  political  and  moral  philosophy  of 
ighsh  free-thinkers  re-modelled  by  Parisian  fort  esprits,  to  have 
en  the  objects  of  his  study  conceive  this  change  of  circuin- 
inces,  and  Luther  will  no  longer  dream  of  fiends  or  of  anti- 
irist — ^but  will  he  have  no  dreams  in  their  place  ?  His  melan- 
oly  will  have  changed  its  drapery  ;  but  will  it  find  no  new  cos- 
me  wherewith  to  clothe  itself  ?  His  impetuous  temperament, 
§  deep  working  mind,  his  busy  and  vivid  imaginations — would 
ey  not  have  been  a  trouble  to  him  in  a  world,  where  nothing 
IS  to  be  altered,  where  nothing  was  to  obey  his  power,  to  cease 
be  that  which  it  had  been,  in  order  to  realize  his  pre-concep- 
ns  of  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  His  sensibility,  which  found  ob- 
cts  for  itself,  and  shadows  of  human  suflTering  in  the  harmless 
ate,  and  even  in  the  flowers  which  he  trod  upon — ^might  it  not 
turally,  in  an  imspiritualizod  age,  have  wept,  and  trembled, 
d  dissolved,  over  scenes  of  earthly  passion,  and  the  struggles  of 
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love  with  duty  ?  His  pity,  that  so  easily  passed  into  rage, ' 
it  not  have  found  in  the  inequalities  of  mankind,  in  the  < 
sions  of  goYemments  and  the  miseries  of  the  governed, 
instead  of  a  divided  ohject  ?  And  might  not  a  perfect  < 
tion,  a  government  of  pure  reason,  a  renovation  of  the  social  < 
tract,  have  easily  supplied  the  place  of  the  reign  of  Chiist  ia  1 
new  Jerusalem,  of  the  restoration  of  the  visible  Church,  and  4tf^^ 
union  of  all  men  by  one  faith  in  one  charity  ? 
then,  we  will  conceive  his  reason  employed  in  building  up  i 
the  edifice  of  earthly  society,  and  his  imagination  as  pledging  ili^ 
self  for  the  possible  realization  of  the  structure.  We  will  lose  ^ktk  ■ 
great  reformer,  who  was  bom  in  an  age  which  needed  him,  m 
the  philosopher  of  Geneva,  who  was  doomed  to  misaiipfy  Ui 
energies  to  materials  the  properties  of  which  he  misonderatoodt 
and  happy  only  that  he  did  not  live  to  witness  the  direfiil  ( 
of  his  own  system. 


ESSAY  III. 

Pectora  eui  credam  f  quit  me  lenire  docebU 

Mordacet  curas,  quU  longan  follere  noeiety 

Ex  quo  numna  diet  tuleril  Damona  tub  umbroif 

Omnia  paulalim  contumit  longior  cttat^ 
Vtvendoque  timul  morimur,  rapimurque  matienda, 

lU  tamen,  laeryma  !  purum  colit  tUhera,  Damon  J 
Nec  mihi  eonveniunt  lacryma,    jVbn  omnia  terra 
Ohruta  !  vivii  amor,  vivit  dolor  !  ora  negatur 
Dulcia  contpicere:  fiert  et  meminitte  relielum  ett 

Hilton:  Pbtrabch:  Vjltosl 

Thb  two  following  essap  I  devote  to  elucidation,  the  first  of 
the  theory  of  Luther's  apparitions  stated  perhaps  too  briefly  in  the 
preceding  essay  ;  the  second  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  only 
obstacle,  which  I  can  discover  in  the  next  section  of  The  Friend, 
to  the  reader's  ready  comprehension  of  the  principles,  on  whieh 
the  arguments  are  grounded.  First,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my 
ghost  theory  more  clear  to  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  fortunate 
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.  jmm^  to  find  it  obscure  in  consequence  of  their  own  ^ood  health 
?  ud  imshattered  nervt«.  The  wimloAV  ol'  my  library  at  Keswick 
Boppoate  to  the  fire-place,  and  looks  out  on  the  very  largo  ^rar- 
that  occupies  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
4uds.  Consequently,  the  rays  of  li^^ht  transmitted  through  the 
tlMtB,  that  is,  the  rays  from  the  garden,  the  opposite  mountains, 
lod  the  bridge,  river,  lake,  and  vale  interjacent,  and  the  rays  re- 
flected finom  it,  of  the  fire-place,  &c.,  enter  the  eye  at  the  same 
aMMoeat  At  the  coming  on  of  evening,  it  was  my  frequent 
unmement  to  ^i-atch  the  image  or  reflection  of  the  fire,  that 
senoed  burning  in  the  bushes  or  between  the  trees  in  dificrent 
piLTtB  of  the  garden  or  the  fields  beyond  it,  according  as  there  was 
znoie  or  less  light ;  and  which  still  arranged  itself  among  the  real 
olgeets  of  vision,  with  a  distance  and  magnitude  proportioned  to 
its  (greater  or  lesser  faintness.  For  still  as  the  darkness  in-' 
creased,  the  image  of  the  fire  lessened  and  grew  nearer  and  more 
distinct ;  till  the  twilight  had  deepened  into  perfect  night,  when 
all  outward  objects  being  excluded,  the  window  became  a  perfect 
looking-glass  :  save  only  that  my  books  on  the  side  shelves  of  the 
room  were  lettered,  as  it  were,  on  their  backs  with  stars,  more  or 
fewer  as  the  sky  was  less  or  more  clouded,  the  rays  of  the  stars 
being  at  that  time  the  only  ones  transmitted.  Now  substitute 
the  phantom  from  Luther's  brain  for  the  images  of  refiected  light, 
the  fire  for  instance,  and  the  forms  of  his  room  and  its  furniture 
ibr  the  transmitted  rays,  and  you  have  a  fair  resemblance  of  an 
apparition,  and  a  just  conception  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  is 
seen  together  with  real  objects.  I  have  long  wished  to  devote  an 
entire  work  to  the  subject  of  dreams,  visions,  ghosts,  and  witch- 
craft, in  which  I  might  first  give,  and  then  endeavor  to  explain, 
the  most  interesting  and  best  attested  fact  of  each,  which  has 
come  within  my  knowledge,  either  from  book^  or  from  personal 
testimony.  I  might  then  explain  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  the 
mode  in  which  our  thoughts,  in  states  of  morbid  slumber,  become 
at  times  perfectly  dramatic, — for  in  certain  sorts  of  dreams  the 
dullest  weight  becomes  a  Shakspeare, — and  by  what  law  the 
fonn  of  the  vision  appears  to  talk  to  us  its  own  thoughts  in  a 
voice  as  audible  as  the  shape  is  visible ;  and  this  too  oflentinies 
in  connected  trains,  and  not  seldom  even  with  a  concentration  of 
power  which  may  easily  impose  on  the  soundest  judgnientfl,  un- 
instraeted  in  the  optics  and  acoustics  of  the  inner  s<'nw'.  i«r  ''^ve- 
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lations  and  giils  of  prescience.  In  aid  of  the  present  case,  I  wiU 
only  remark,  that  it  would  appear  incredible  to  persons  not  ac- 
customed to  these  subtle  notices  of  self-observation,  what  sniaH 
and  remote  resemblances,  what  mere  hints  of  likeness  from  soma 
real  external  object,  especially  if  the  shape  be  aided  by  color,  wifl 
suffice  to  make  a  vivid  thought  consubstantiate  with  the  real  ob- 
ject, and  derive  from  it  an  outward  perceptibility.  Even  whrn 
we  are  broad  awake,  if  we  are  in  anxious  expectation,  how  often 
will  not  the  most  confused  soimds  of  nature  be  heard  by  ns  as  ai^ 
ticulate  sounds  ?  For  instance,  the  babbling  of  a  brook  will  ajh 
pear  for  a  moment  the  voice  of  a  friend,  for  whom  we  are  wait* 
ing,  calling  out  our  own  names.  A  short  meditation,  thereibie, 
on  the  great  law  of  the  imagination,  that  a  likeness  in  part  tendi 
to  become  a  likeness  of  the  whole,  ^ill  make  it  not  only  con- 
ceivable but  probable,  that  the  inkstand  itself,  and  the  dark* 
colored  stone  on  the  wall,  which  Luther  perhaps  had  never  till 
then  noticed,  might  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  prodno- 
tion  of  the  fiend,  and  of  the  hostile  act  by  which  his  obtnudve 
visit  was  repelled. 

A  lady  once  asked  me  if  I  believed  in  ghosts  and  apparitions. 
I  an.swercd  vdih  truth  and  simplicit}' :  No,  madam  !  I  have  seen 
far  too  many  myself  I  have  indeed  a  whole  memorandum-book 
filled  with  records  of  these  plueywmena j  many  of  them  interest- 
ing as  facts  and  data  for  ps}'cholog}',  and  affording  some  valuable 
materials  for  a  theory  of  perception,  and  its  dependence  on  the 
memory  and  imagination.  In  omnem  actum  perceptionis  ima- 
ginatio  injlidt  efficienter,  says  Wolfe.  But  he*  is  no  more,  who 
would  have  realized  this  idea  ;  who  had  already  established  the 
foundations  and  the  law  of  the  theory  ;  and  for  whom  I  had  so 
of\on  found  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort,  even  during  the  wretched 
and  restless  nights  of  sickness,  in  watching  and  instantly  record- 
ing these  experiences  of  the  world  within  us,  of  the  gemiTia  na- 
tura,  qua  fit  ct  facit,  ct  creat  et  crcatur!  He  is  gone,  my  friend  ; 
my  munificent  co-patron,  and  not  less  the  benefactor  of  my  in- 
tellect I — He  who,  beyond  all  other  men  known  to  me,  added  a 
line  and  ever-wakeful  sense  of  beaut}'  to  the  most  patient  accu- 
racy in  experimeiital  philosophy  and  the  profounder  researches 
of  metaphysical  science  ;  he  who  united  all  the  play  and  spring 
of  fancy  with  the  subtlest  discrimination  and  an  inexorable  judg- 
•  Thoma*  Weilgwood. 
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mat;  mud  who  controlled  an  almost  painful  cxquisiteness  of 
taste  by  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  in  the  practical  relations  of 
life  made  allowances  for  faults  as  quickly  as  the  moral  taste  de- 
tected them  ;  a  warmth  of  heart,  which  was  indeed  noble  and 
pie-eminent,  for  alas  !  the  genial  ibelings  of  health  contributed 
no  spark  toward  it.  Of  these  qualities  I  may  speak,  for  they 
J>eIoDged  to  all  mankind. — The  higher  vitues,  that  were  blessings 
to  his  firiends,  and  the  still  higher  that  resided  in  and  for  his 
own  soul,  are  themes  for  the  energies  of  solitude,  for  the  awful- 
nem  of  prayer  ! — ^virtues  exercised  in  the  barremiess  and  desola- 
tion of  his  animal  being  ;  while  he  thirsted  with  the  full  stream 
at  his  lips,  and  yet  with  unwearied  goodness  poured  out  to  all 
around  him,  like  the  master  of  a  feast  among  his  kindred  in  the 
day  of  his  own  gladness  !  Were  it  but  for  the  remembrance  of 
him  alone  and  of  his  lot  here  below,  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state 
would  sadden  the  earth  around  me,  and  blight  the  very  grass  in 
the  £eld. 


ESSAY  IV. 

Twv  fut^oviiv,  Kiv6wtvei  yap  f/fiuv  iKa^o^,  olov  ovapj  f/duf  arraira,  rrai^ 
ov  Tr<yjv  ua^ep  l^ap  d^-vonv.  PLATorPoliticiis. 

It  is  difficult,  excellent  friend !  to  moke  any  comprehensive  truth  com- 
pletely intelligible,  unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  an  example.  Otherwise  we 
mar.  as  in  a  dream,  seem  to  know  all,  and  then,  as  it  were  awaking,  find 
that  we  know  nothing. 

AjfoXG  my  earliest  impressions  I  still  distinctly  remember  that 
of  my  first  entrance  into  the  mansion  of  a  neighboring  baronet, 
awfidly  known  to  me  by  the  name  of  the  great  house,*  its  ex- 
terior having  been  long  connected  in  my  childish  imagination 
with  the  feelings  and  fancies  stirred  up  in  me  by  the  perusal  of 
the  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainments.f    Beyond  all  other  objects, 

•  Efloot,  near  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon,  then  the  seat  of  Sir  George 
Yoang,  and  since  burnt  down,  m  1808. — Ed. 

t  As  I  had  read  one  volume  of  these  tales  over  and  over  again  Ixjftiro 
nj  fifth  buUtday,  it  may  be  readily  conjectured  of  what  sort  these  ianciea 
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I  was  most  struck  with  the  magnificeat  staircase,  relieved  at  w^alkc 
proportioned  intenrals  by  spacious  landing-places,  this  adorns^ 
with  grand  or  showy  plants,  the  next  looking  out  on  an  extensim 
prospect  through  the  stately  window,  with  its  side-panes  of  xkikr 
blues  and  saturated  amber  or  orange  tints :  while  horn  the  lanfe 
and  highest  the  eye  commanded  the  whole  spiral  ascent  with  tbs> 
marble  pavement  of  the  great  hall,  from  which  it  seemed  ^ 
spring  up  as  if  it  merely  used  the  ground  on  which  it  rested.  My: 
readers  will  find  no  difficulty  in  translating  these  forms  of  tk» 
outward  senses  into  their  intellectual  analogies,  so  as  to  unikf 
stand  the  purport  of  The  Friend's  landing-places,  and  the 
jects  I  proposed  to  myself,  in  the  small  groups  of  essays  intaiw 
posed  under  this  title  between  the  main  divisions  of  the  work. 

My  best  powers  would  have  simk  within  me,  had  I  not  soothed 
my  sohtary  toils  with  the  anticipation  of  many  readers— (whetb* 
er  during  my  life,  or  when  my  grave  shall  have  shamed  my  de* 
tractors  into  a  sympathy  with  its  own  silence,  formed  no  part  if 
this  self-flattery — )  who  would  submit  to  any  reasonable  troabli 
rather  than  read,  '  as  in  a  dream  seeming  to  know  all,  to  find  cm 
awaking  that  they  know  nothing.'  Having,  therefore,  in  the 
three  preceding  essays  selected  firom  my  conservatory  a  few 
plants,  of  somewhat  gayer  petals  and  a  livelier  green,  though 
like  the  geranium  tribe  of  a  sober  character  in  the  whole  phya* 
ognomy  and  odor,  I  shall  first  devote  a  few  sentences  to  a  cata- 
logue of  ray  introductory  lucubrations,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
essay  to  the  prospect,  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  from  our 
present  site.  Within  a  short  distance,  several  ways  meet  :  and 
at  that  point  only  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  reader  will  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  the  road.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  term,  reason,  the  meaning  of  which  has  be- 
come unsettled.  To  difibrent  persons  it  conveys  a  difiercnt  no- 
tion, and  not  seldom  to  the  same  person  at  different  times ;  while 
the  force,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  intelligibility  of  the  foUow- 

and  feelingt  most  have  been.  The  book,  I  well  remember,  used  to  lie  in 
a  oomer  of  the  parlor-window  at  my  dear  father's  vicarage-house :  and  I 
can  never  forget  with  what  a  strange  mixture  of  obecure  dread  and  intense 
desire  I  used  to  look  at  the  volume  and  watoh  it,  till  the  morning  sunshine 
had  reached  and  nearly  covered  it,  when,  and  not  before,  I  felt  the  ooiirag« 
given  me  to  sdxe  the  predoos  treasure  and  hurry  off  with  it  to  sono  tanny 
oomer  m  our  pUy-groond. 


KSSAY  IV. 


1.% 


ing  aectioiu  depend  on  its  being  interpreted  in  one  sense  cxclu- 

Esaays  I.  to  IV.  inclusively  convey  the  design  and  contents  of 
the  work  ;  my  judgment  respecting  the  style,  and  my  defence  of 
myself  from  the  charges  of  arrogance  and  presumption.  Say 
rather,  that  such  are  the  personal  threads  of  the  discourse :  for  it 
will  not  have  escaped  the  reader's  observation,  that  even  in  these 
prefatory  pages  principles  and  truths  of  general  interest  form  the 
true  contents,  and  that  amid  all  the  usual  compliments  and  cour- 
tesies of  a  first  presentation  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  the  sub- 
itantial  object  is  still  to  assert  the  practicability,  T^nltliout  disguis- 
ing the  difficulties,  of  improving  the  morale  of  mankind  by  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  their  understandings  ;  to  show  the  distinction  be- 
tween attention  and  thought,  and  the  necessity  of  the  former  as 
a  habit  or  discipline  without  which  the  very  word,  thinking,  must 
remain  a  thoughtless  substitute  for  dreaming  with  oiu*  eyes  open  ; 
and  lastly,  the  tendency  of  a  certain  fashionable  style  with  all  its 
aooommodations  to  paralyze  the  very  faculties  of  manly  intellect 
by  a  sericd  of  petty  stimulants.    After  this  preparation,  I  pDiceed 
at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  cuiiuaon  to  the  whole  work  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  duty  of  communicating  truth,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  communicated  with  safety,  from  essay  V. 
to  XVI.  inclusively.    Each  essay  will,  I  believe,  be  found  com- 
plete in  itself,  yet  au  organic  part  of  the  whole  considered  as  one 
<iisjquisition.    First,  the  inexpediency  of  pious  frauds  is  proved 
from  hiistor}'.  the  shameless  assertion  of  the  inilifierence  ot  triiih 
and  faJftchood  exposed  to  its  deserved  infamy,  and  an  answer 
civeu  to  the  objection  derived  from  the  imiM»ssibility  of  conveying 
au  adequate  notion  of  the  tniths,  we  may  attemjil  to  coiniauni- 
cate.     The  conditions  are  then  detailrKl,  under  which,  right 
thoiiirh  inadequate  notions  may  l)o  taught  without  danger,  and 
proofe  given,  both  from  facts  and  from  reason,  that  ho,  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  by  cons^'ienco,  takes  the  surest  way  of  an- 
swering' the  purposes  of  prudence.    This  is,  indeed,  the  main 
t-haracterifitic  of  the  moral  system  taught  by  The  Friend  through- 
out, that  the  distinct  foresitrht  of  con  sequences  belon^rs  exolnsively 
to  the  infinite  Wisdom  which  is  one  with  that  AhniL'hty  AVill^  <>" 
which  all  consequences  depend  ;  but  that  ll»r  man — to  (»l><'y  *'**^ 
simple  unconditional  commandment  of  eschewing  every  a"*^^  ^^^(y 
implies  a  self-contradiction,  or,  in  other  words,  to  producer 
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maintain  the  greatest  possible  harmony  in  the  component  im- 
pulses and  faculties  of  his  nature,  involves  the  effects  of  pru- 
dence. It  is,  as  it  were,  prudence  in  short-hand  or  cipher.  A 
pure  conscience,  that  inward  something,  that  Oebg  olxsiog,  which 
being  absolutely  unique  no  man  can  describe,  because  every  maa 
is  bound  to  know,  and  even  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  held  to  be  a 
person  no  longer  than  he  may  be  supposed  to  know  it — the  con- 
science, I  say,  bears  the  same  relation  to  God,  as  an  accnrmta 
time-piece  bears  to  the  sun.  The  time-piece  merely  indicates  the 
relative  path  of  the  sun,  yet  we  can  regulate  our  plans  and  pro> 
ceedings  by  it  with  the  same  confidence  as  if  it  was  itself  the 
efficient  cause  of  light,  heat,  and  the  revolving  seasons :  on  the 
self-evident  axiom,  that  in  whatever  sense  two  things — for  in- 
stance, A.  and  C.  D.  £., — are  both  equal  to  a  third  thing,  B., 
they  are  in  the  some  sense  equal  to  each  other.  Cunning  is  cir- 
cuitous folly.  In  plain  English,  to  act  the  knave  is  but  a  round- 
about way  of  playing  the  fool ;  and  the  man,  who  will  not  per- 
mit himself  to  call  an  action  by  its  proper  name  ^-ithout  a  pre- 
vious calculation  of  all  its  probable  conse(|uence8,  may  be  indeed 
only  a  coxcomb,  who  is  looking  at  his  fingers  through  an  opera- 
glass  ;  but  he  runs  no  small  risk  of  becoming  a  knave.  The 
chances  are  against  him.  Though  he  should  begin  by  calculating 
the  consequences  with  regard  to  others,  yet  by  the  mere  habit  of 
never  contemplating  an  action  in  its  o\i'n  proportions  and  inmM- 
diate  relations  to  his  moral  being,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that 
he  must  end  in  selfishness :  for  the  *  you,*  and  the  '  they*  will 
stand  on  diiTerent  occasions  for  a  thousand  dillerent  persons,  while 
the  *  r  is  one  only,  and  recurs  in  every  calculation.  Or  grant 
that  the  principle  of  expediency  should  prompt  to  the  same  out- 
ward deeds  as  are  commanded  by  the  law  of  reason  ;  yet  the  doer 
himself  is  debased.  But  if  it  be  replied,  that  the  reaction  on  the 
agent's  own  mind  is  to  fonn  a  part  of  the  calculation,  then  it  is  a 
rule  that  destroys  itself  in  the  yery  propounding,  as  \*ill  be  more 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  second  or  ethical  division  of  The  Friend, 
when  I  shall  have  detected  and  exposed  the  equivoque  between 
an  action  and  a  series  of  motions,  by  which  the  determinations 
of  the  will  are  to  be  realized  in  the  world  of  the  senses.  What 
modification  of  the  latter  corresponds  to  the  former,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  be  called  by  the  same  name,  will  often  depend  on  time, 
place,  persons  and  circumstances,  the  consideration  of  which  le- 
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ifoiieB  an  exertion  of  the  judgment ;  but  the  action  itself  remains 
the  same,  and  like  all  other  ideas  preexists  in  the  reason,  or,  in 
the  more  expressive  and  perhaps  more  precise  and  philosophical 
language  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  spirit,  unalterable  because  uncondi- 
tiooal,  or  with  no  other  than  that  most  awful  condition,  as  sure 
as  God  liveth,  it  is  so! 

These  remarks  are  inserted  in  this  place,  because  the  principle 
admits  of  easiest  illustration  in  the  instance  of  veracity  and  the 
aetions  connected  with  the  same,  and  may  then  be  intelligibly  ap- 
plied to  other  departments  of  morality,  all  of  which  Woollston 
indeed  considers  as  only  so  many  different  forms  of  truth  and  false- 
hood. So  far  I  treated  of  oral  communication  of  the  tnith.  The 
applicability  of  the  same  principle  is  then  tried  and  affirmed  in 
publications  by  the  press,  first  as  between  the  individual  and  his 
own  conscience,  and  then  between  the  publisher  and  the  state  : 
and  nnder  this  head  I  have  considered  at  large  the  questions  of  a 
free  press  and  the  law  of  libel,  the  anomalies  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties of  the  latter,  and  the  only  possible  solution  conipatible 
with  the  continuance  of  the  former  :  a  solution  rising  out  of  and 
justified  by  the  necessarily  anomalous  and  unique  nature  of  the 
law  itself.  I  confess  that  I  look  back  on  this  discussion  concern- 
ing the  press  and  its  limits  with  a  satisfaction  unusual  to  me  in 
the  review  of  my  ovm.  labors  :  and  if  the  date  of  their  first  publi- 
cation (September,  1609)  be  remembered,  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
denied  on  an  impartial  comparison,  that  1  have  treated  this  most 
important  subject,  so  especially  interesting  in  the  present  time, 
more  fully  and  more  systematically  than  it  had  up  to  that  time 
been.  Interim  Uim  recti  conscientia,  turn  illo  me  consolor,  quod 
opiimis  quibusque  certe  nan  improbamur,  fortassis  o??inibus 
placituri,  simul  atque  livor  ah  ofntu  conquicverit. 

Lastly,  the  subject  is  concluded  even  as  it  commenced,  and  as 
beseem^  a  disquisition  placed  as  the  steps  and  vestibule  of  the 
whole  work,  with  an  enforcement  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
principles  grounded  in  reason  as  the  basis  or  rather  as  the  living 
root  of  all  genuine  expedience.  Where  these  are  despised  or  at 
best  regarded  as  aliens  from  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  con- 
signed to  the  ideal  world  of  speculative  philosophy  and  Utopian 
politics,  instead  of  state  wisdom  we  shall  have  state-craft,  and  for 
the  talent  of  the  governor  the  cleverness  of  an  embarrassed  spend- 
thrift— ^which  consists  in  tricks  to  shift  off  difficulties  and  dan- 
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gen  when  they  are  close  upon  us,  and  to  keep  them  at  ann't 
length,  not  in  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  preclude  or  subdue 
them.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  expedient-makers— with 
fire-engines  against  fires,  life-boats  against  inundations  ;  but  no 
houses  built  fire-proof,  no  dams  that  rise  above  the  water-maik. 
The  reader  will  have  observed  that  already  has  the  term,  leason 
been  firequently  contradistinguished  from  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment.  If  I  could  succeed  in  fully  explaining  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  reason  is  employed  by  me,  and  in  satisfying 
the  reader's  mind  concerning  the  grounds  and  importance  of  the 
distinction,  I  should  feel  httle  or  no  apprehension  oonceming  the 
intelligibility  of  these  essays  from  first  to  last.  The  following  see* 
tion  is  in  part  founded  on  this  distinction  :  the  which  remaining 
obsciu^,  all  else  will  be  so  as  a  system,  however  clear  the  com- 
ponent paragraphs  may  be,  taken  separately.  In  the  appendix* 
to  my  first  Lay  Sermon,  I  have,  indeed,  treated  the  question  at  con- 
siderable  length,  but  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  heights  of  theology 
and  metaphysics.  In  the  next  number  I  attempt  to  explain  my- 
self more  popularly,  and  trust  that  with  no  great  expenditure  of 
attention  the  reader  will  satisfy  his  mind,  that  our  remote  ances- 
tors spoke  as  men  acquainted  with  the  constituent  parts  of  their 
own  moral  and  intellectual  being,  when  they  described  one  man 
as  "  being  out  of  his  senses,"  another  as  "  out  of  his  wits,*'  or 
"deranged  in  his  imderstanding,"  and  a  third  as  having  "lost 
his  reason."  Observe,  the  understanding  may  be  deranged, 
weakened,  or  perverted  ;  but  the  reason  is  either  lost  or  not  loft, 
that  is,  wholly  present  or  wholly  absent. 


ESSAY  V. 


UsQ  may  rather  be  defined  a  religious  than  a  rational  creature,  in  regard 
that  B  other  creature*  there  may  be  something  of  reason,  but  there  is  noth- 
ia^  of  reKginn,  liAaaixoTox. 

If  the  reader  will  subetitute  the  word  "  uiiderstandiiig"  for 
"reasoa,"  and  the  word  "  reaiiou*'  for  **  religion,"  Harrington  has 
here  completely  expressed  the  truth  for  which  I  am  contending. 
Man  may  rather  be  defined  a  rational  than  an  intelligent  crea- 
ture, in  regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something  of 
understanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason.  But  that  this  was 
Hanington's  meaning  is  evident.  Otherwise,  uLstead  of  compar- 
ing two  faculties  with  each  other,  he  would  contrast  a  faculty 
with  one  of  its  own  objects,  wliich  would  involve  the  same  ab- 
surdity as  if  he  had  said,  that  man  might  rather  be  defined  an 
astronomical  than  a  seeing  animal,  because  other  animals  pos- 
Kssed  the  sense  of  sight,  but  were  incapable  of  beholding  the 
satellites  of  Saturn,  or  the  7iebul<€  of  fixed  stars.  If  further  con- 
firmation be  necessary,  it  may  be  supplied  by  tlie  folloAviiig 
reflections,  the  leading  thought  of  which  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  works  of  a  continental  philosopher.  It  should  seem 
easy  to  give  the  definite  distinction  of  the  reason  from  the  un- 
dentanding,  because  we  constantly  imply  it  when  we  speak  of 
the  diflercnco  between  ourselves  and  the  brute  creation.  No  one, 
except  aa  a  figure  of  speech,  ever  speaks  of  an  animal  reason  ;* 

*  I  have  this  moment  looked  over  a  translation  of  Bluiuenliach  s  Physiol- 
ogy, by  Dr.  EUliotson,  which  forms  a  glaring  exce])tiou,  p.  45.  I  do  not 
loMTW  Dr.  Elliotaon,  but  I  do  know  IV<»fes8or  Blunienboch,  and  was  an 
aBfidoouB  attendant  on  the  lectures,  of  which  this  classical  work  was  the 
feczt-book ;  and  I  know  that  that  good  and  great  man  would  start  Uick  with 
lorprijM  and  indignation  at  the  gross  materialism  mortised  on  to  his  work : 
the  more  bo  because  daring  the  whole  period,  in  which  the  idcntiiicatiou 
of  man  with  the  brute  in  kind  was  the  fashion  of  naturalists,  Bliunenbach 
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but  that  many  animalB  possesB  a  ahare  of  understanding,  pei>- 
fectly  distinguishable  from  mere  instinct,  we  all  allow.  Few 
persons  have  a  favorite  dog  without  making  instances  of  its  in* 
telligence  an  occasional  topic  of  conversation.  They  call  for  our 
admiration  of  the  individual  animal,  and  not  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  wisdom  in  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ato^^ 
or  maternal  instinct  of  beasts  ;  or  of  the  hexangular  cells  of  the 
bees,  and  the  wonderful  coincidence  of  this  form  with  the  g«>- 
metrical  demonstration  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  roomi 
in  a  given  space.  Likewise,  we  distinguish  various  degrees  of 
understanding  there,  and  even  discover  from  inductions  supplied 
by  the  zoologists,  that  the  understanding  appears,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  instinct.  We  hear  little  or 
nothing  of  the  instincts  of  the  half-reasoning  elephant,"  and  at 
little  of  the  understanding  of  caterpillars  and  butterflies.*  But 
reason  is  wholly  denied,  equally  to  the  highest  as  to  the  lowest  of 
the  brutes ;  otherwise  it  must  be  wholly  attributed  to  them,  and 
with  it  therefore  self-consciousness,  and  personality,  or  moral  being. 

I  should  have  no  objection  to  define  reason  with  Jacobi,t  and 
with  his  friend  Hemsterhuis,  as  an  organ  bearing  the  same  rd^ 
tion  to  spiritual  objects,  the  imiversal,  the  eternal,  and  the 
necessary,  as  the  eye  bears  to  material  and  contingent  phenomena. 
But  then  it  must  be  added,  that  it  is  an  organ  identical  with  its 
appropriate  objects.    Thus,  God,  the  soul,  eternal  truth,  &c.,  an 

remained  ardent  and  instant  in  controverting  the  opinion,  and  expoeing  iU 
fallacy  and  falsehood,  both  as  a  man  of  sense  and  as  a  naturalist.  I  may 
truly  say,  that  it  was  uppermost  in  his  heart  and  foremost  in  his  speech. 
Therefore,  and  from  no  hostile  feeling  to  Dr.  Elliotson  (whom  I  hear  spoken 
of  with  great  regard  and  respect,  and  to  whom  I  myself  give  credit  for  his 
manly  openness  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions),  I  have  felt  the  present  ani- 
madversion  a  duty  of  justice  as  well  as  gratitude.  April  8,  1817. 

*  Note,  that  though  *'  reasoning^  dues  not  in  our  language,  in  the  lax  use 
of  words  natural  in  conversation  or  popular  writings,  imply  scientific  coo- 
clusion,  yet  the  phrase  "half-reasoning"  is  evidently  used  by  Pope  as  a 
pt»etic  hyperbole. 

f  Von  den  Odttlichen  Dingen,  Beilage  A.  Jacobi,  in  this  passage,  spe&ks 
of  reason  in  man  as  being  recipient  rather  than  originant,  and  of  this  as  the 
true  Platonic  doctrine.  The  affirmation  of  identity  rather  than  pre-oon- 
formity  between  the  finite  and  infinite  Reason,  by  Coleridge,  in  this 
passage,  is  more  than  Jacobi  is  ready  to  affirm,  as  Coleridge  eridentfy 
means  to  indicate  by  Ids  criticism.  A  better  statement  of  the  dootrin«  im^ 
be  found  in  an  extract  from  John  Smith,  L  p.  264,  note. — Am,  Ed 
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die  objects  of  reaflon ;  but  they  are  themselves  reason.  Wo  name 
God  the  Supreme  Reason ;  and  Milton  says, — 

— ^whence  the  bouI 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being  * 

Whatever  is  conscious  self-knowledge  is  reason  :  and  in  this  sense 
it  mar  be  safely  defined  the  organ  of  tlic  supersensuous  ;  even  as 
the  understanding  wherever  it  does  not  possess  or  use  the  reason, 
as  its  inward  eye,  may  be  defined  the  conception  of  the  sensuous, 
or  the  faculty  by  which  we  generalize  and  arrange  the  pheyiom- 
ena  of  perception ;  that  faculty,  the  functions  of  which  contain 
the  rules  and  constitute  the  possibility  of  outward  experience. 
In  short,  the  understanding  supposes  something  that  is  under- 
stood. This  may  be  merely  its  own  acts  or  forms,  that  is,  formal 
logic :  but  real  objects,  the  materials  of  substantial  knowledge, 
must  be  furnished,  I  might  safely  say  revealed,  to  it  by  organs  of 
sense.  The  understanding  of  the  higher  brutes  has  oidy  organs 
of  outward  sense,  and  consequently  material  objocts  only ;  but 
man*s  understanding  has  likewise  an  organ  of  inward  sense,  and 
therefore  the  power  of  acquainting  itself  with  invisible  realities 
or  spiritual  objects.    This  organ  is  his  reason. 

Again,  the  understanding  and  experience  may  existf  without 
reason.  But  reason  can  not  exist  without  understanding ;  nor 
does  it  or  can  it  manifest  it.self  but  in  and  through  the  under- 
standing, which  in  our  elder  writers  is  often  called  discourse,  or 
the  discursive  faculty,  as  by  Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Hobbcs : 
and  an  understanding  enlightened  by  reason  Shakspeare  gives  as 
the  contradistinguishing  character  of  man,  under  the  name  '  dif>- 
nmne  of  reason.'  In  short,  the  human  understanding  possesses 
two  distinct  organs,  the  outward  sense,  and  the  minds  eye,  which 
is  reason  :  wherever  we  use  that  phrase,  the  *  mind's  eye,'  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  not  as  a  mere  synonyme  of  the  memory  or  the 

•  P.  L.  V.  486.— ja: 

f  Of  this  DO  one  would  feel  inclined  to  doubt,  who  had  seen  the  poodh; 
dog,  whom  the  celebrated  Blumenbach, — a  name  bo  dear  to  Bcience.  as  u 
and  comparative  anatomist,  and  not  levs  dear  as  a  man  to  all 
Qiglnhmcn  who  have  ever  resided  at  Gottingen  in  the  course  of  their  odu- 
cttkn,— trained  up,  not  only  to  hatch  the  egg«  of  tlie  hen  with  all  thu 
mother*!  care  and  patience,  but  to  attend  the  chickens  afterwards,  and  find 
the  food  for  them.  I  have  myself  known  a  Newfoundland  do^,  who  watched 
and  giurded  a  family  of  young  children  with  aU  the  intelligence  of  a  nurse, 
•iurinj;  their  walk?. 
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fancy.  In  this  way  we  reconcile  the  promise  of  revelation  that 
the  blessed  will  see  God,  with  the  declaration  of  St.  John,  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time* 

I  will  add  one  other  illustration  to  prevent  any  misconceptun, 
as  if  I  were  dividing  the  human  soul  into  different  essences,  or 
ideal  persons.  In  this  piece  of  steel  I  acknowledge  the  properties 
of  hardness,  brittleness,  high  polish,  and  the  capability  of  formr 
ing  a  mirror.  I  find  all  these  likewise  in  the  plate  glass  of  a 
friend's  carriage ;  but  in  addition  to  all  these  I  find  the  quality 
of  transparency,  or  the  power  of  transmitting,  as  well  as  of  re* 
fleeting,  the  rays  of  light.    The  application  is  obvious. 

If  the  reader  therefore  will  take  the  trouble  of  bearing  ia 
mind  these  and  the  following  explanations,  he  will  have  removed 
beforehand  every  possible  difficulty  firom  The  Friend's  political 
section.  For  there  is  another  use  of  the  word,  reason,  arising  out 
of  the  former  indeed,  but  less  definite,  and  more  exposed  to  mis- 
conception. In  this  latter  use  it  means  the  understanding  oca- 
sidercd  as  using  the  reason,  so  far  as  by  the  organ  of  reason  only 
we  possess  the  ideas  of  the  necessary  and  the  universal ;  and  thii 
is  the  more  common  use  of  the  word,  when  it  is  applied  with  any 
attempt  at  clear  and  distinct  conceptions.  In  this  narrower  and 
derivative  sense  the  best  definition  of  reason,  which  I  can  give, 
will  be  found  in  the  third  member  of  the  follo-^ing  sentence,  in 
which  the  imderstanding  is  described  in  its  three-fold  operation, 
and  from  each  receives  an  appropriate  name.  The  sense, — ris 
semitiva  vel  intuitiva — perceives  :  vis  regtdatrix — the  under^ 
standing,  in  its  own  peculiar  operation — conceives :  vis  ration- 
alis — the  reason  or  rationalized  iuulers?tanding — comprehends. 
The  first  is  impressed  through  the  organs  of  sense  ;  the  second 
combines  these  multifarious  impressions  into  individual  notions, 
and  by  reducing  these  notions  to  rules,  according  to  the  analogy 
of  all  its  former  notices,  con.stitutes  experience  :  the  third  subor- 
dinates both  of  them,  the  notions,  namely,  and  the  rules  of  ex- 
perience, to  absolute  principles  or  necessary  law  :  and  thus  con- 
cerning objects,  which  our  experience  has  proved  to  have  real 
existence,  it  demonstrates,  moreover,  in  what  way  they  are  jjossi- 
ble,  and  in  doing  this  constitutes  science.  Reason  thca^forc,  in 
this  secondary  sense,  and  used,  not  as  a  spiritual  organ,  but  as  a 
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frculty,  namely,  the  understanding  or  soul  enlightened  by  that 
organ, — reason,  I  say,  or  the  scientific  faculty,  is  the  intellection 
of  the  possibility  or  essential  properties  of  things  by  means  of  the 
laws  that  constitute  them.  Thus  the  rational  idea  of  a  circle  is 
that  of  a  figure  constituted  by  the  circumvolution  of  a  straight 
line  with  its  one  end  fixed. 

Every  man  must  feel,  that  though  he  may  not  be  exerting 
difierent  faculties,  he  is  exerting  his  faculties  in  a  diflercnt  way, 
when  in  one  instance  he  begins  with  some  one  self-evident 
troth, — ^that  the  radii  of  a  circle,  for  instance,  are  all  equal, — 
and  in  consequence  of  this  being  true  sees  at  once,  without  any 
actual  experience,  that  some  other  thing  must  be  true  likewise, 
and  that,  this  being  true,  some  third  thing  must  be  equally  true, 
and  so  on  tiD  he  comes,  we  ^-ill  say,  to  the  properties  of  the  lever, 
considered  as  the  spoke  of  a  circle  ;  which  is  capable  of  having 
all  its  marvellous  powers  demonstrated  even  to  a  savage  who  had 
never  seen  a  lever,  and  without  supposing  any  other  previous 
knowledge  in  his  mind,  but  this  one,  that  there  is  a  conceivable 
figure,  all  possible  lines  from  the  middle  to  the  circumference  of 
which  are  of  the  same  length  :  or  when,  in  another  instance,  he 
brings  together  the  facts  of  experience,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
separate  value,  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  tnith  of 
any  other  fact  which  may  have  preceded  it ;  and  makin^r  tliese 
several  facts  bear  upon  some  particular  project,  and  finding  some 
in  favor  of  it,  and  some  against  it,  determines  for  or  against  the 
project,  according  as  one  or  the  other  class  of  facts  preponderate  : 
as.  for  example,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  plant  a  juirtimlar 
spot  of  ground  with  larch,  or  A^ith  J^cotch  fir,  or  with  oak  in 
preference  to  either.  Surely  evcr\-  man  M-ill  acknowledjre,  that 
his  mind  was  very  differently  einployetl  in  the  first  case  from 
what  it  was  in  the  second  ;  and  all  men  have  agreed  to  call  the 
residttf  of  the  first  class  the  truths  of  science,  such  as  not  only  arc 
true,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  :  while  the 
results  of  the  second  class  are  called  facts,  or  things  of  experi- 
ence :  and  as  to  these  latter  we  must  often  content  ourselves  -with 
the  greater  probabilit}',  that  they  are  so  or  so,  rather  than  other- 
\n?e — ^nay,  even  wheu  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are  so  in  the 
particular  case,  we  never  presume  to  assert  that  they  must  con- 
tinue so  always,  and  under  all  circumstances.  On  the  contra r\\ 
our  coBclusions  depend  altogether  on  contingent  circuiustances. 
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Now  when  the  mind  is  employed,  as  in  the  case  first  menti<medL 
I  call  it  reasoning,  or  the  use  of  the  pure  reason ;  but,  in  the 
second  case,  the  imderstanding  or  prudence. 

This  reason  apphed  to  the  motives  of  our  conduct,  and  com- 
bined  with  the  sense  of  our  moral  responsibility,  is  the  conditional 
cause  of  conscience,  which  is  a  spiritual  sense  or  testif}'ing  state 
of  the  coincidence  or  discordance  of  the  free  will  -with  the  reason. 
But  as  the  reasoning  consists  wholly  in  a  man's  power  of  seeing, 
whether  any  two  conceptions  which  happen  to  be  in  his  mind, 
are,  or  are  not  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity, not  only  that  all  men  have  reason,  but  that  every  man  hai 
it  in  the  same  degree.  For  reasoning,  or  reason,  in  this  its  sec- 
ondary sense,  does  not  consist  in  the  conceptions  themselves  or  in 
their  clearness,  but  simply,  when  they  arc  in  the  mind,  in  seeing 
whether  they  contradict  each  other  or  no. 

And  again,  as  in  the  determinations  of  conscience  the  only 
knowledge  required  is  that  of  my  own  intention — ^^'hether  in  do- 
ing such  a  thing,  instead  of  lea^'ing  it  undone,  I  did  what  I  should 
think  right  if  any  other  person  had  done  it ;  it  follo'W's  that  in  the 
mere  question  of  guilt  or  iiuioccuce,  all  men  have  not  only  reason 
equally,  but  likewise  all  the  materials  on  which  the  reason,  con- 
sidered as  conscience,  is  to  work.  But  when  we  pass  out  of  our- 
selves, and  speak,  not  exclusively  of  the  agent  as  meaning  well 
or  ill,  but  of  the  action  in  its  consequences,  then  of  course  experi- 
ence is  required)  judgment  in  making  use  of  it,  and  all  those  other 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  are  so  differently  dispensed  to  diHer- 
ent  persons,  both  by  nature  and  education.  And  though  the  rea- 
son itself  is  the  same  in  all  men,  yet  the  means  of  exercising  it, 
and  the  materials, — ^that  is,  the  facts  and  conceptions— on  which 
it  is  exercised,  being  possessed  in  very  different  degrees  by  differ- 
ent persons,  the  practical  result  is,  of  course,  equally  diilerent — 
and  the  whole  ground- work  of  Rousseau's  philosophy  ends  in  a 
mere  nothingism. — Even  in  that  branch  of  knowledge,  where  the 
conceptions,  on  the  congruit]^'  of  which  with  each  other,  the  rea- 
son is  to  decide,  are  all  posscpj^ed  alike  by  all  men,  namely  in 
geometry  : — for  all  men  in  their  stMises  possess  all  the  component 
images,  namely  simple  curv  es  aiui  straight  lines ;  yet  the  power 
of  alteution  required  for  the  perception  of  linked  truths,  even  of 
such  truths,  is  so  very  ditlerent  in  A  and  in  B,  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  professed  that  it  was  in  this  power  only  that  l\e  was 
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superior  to  ordinaiy  men.    In  *hr»r.  '.he  vrphim  if  u  snrrm  u 
if  I  should  say. — the  souls  of  aU  ir.^ii  have  the  tacnltT     i.^-i*:  in 
an  equal  degree — forffeitinir     a M         rLL*  lacultj  cac  r*'.:  b* 
exereiaed  without  eye;*,  and  rhar  a«:      .'.--iii  ire  bLini  ini 
short-sighted, — and  should  then  '.Jik*  iiri.-.ras'r  rr.j 
siou  to  conchide  asraiu*:  :h-?  :.  -r  .--:r.-      *:.TC"..*i  i^l 

tmcroficopes. — or  ot  chc ^lV.lz  i r. -ei: -?::rh.:*ii  '.z.-z:.  : .:  .-^r 

guides. 

Having  exposed  this  ^r>*  ^  }.•':.>:.-  I  iz-  l^'.  wiri  ar-i-r.-":  an 
opposite  error — namely.  :hi:  ::'rris  :..      i-ri.n^'iisii^'i  pru- 
dence, consists  merely  in  ki:-  w-^z  'j.i".  "  !     cai  r:*:*  l»s  — 
or  when  a  man  has  a  c'-ri.-  :  :.>:.'.  ..  .:  i:,  i:.c!-,*ri:  r.z.i-r 
another  equally  clear  :  i  t'.'i.j::.:  l:-e  .'rvsra 

teaches  liim  that  tiK-^  v.v-  •  .  r;v  :  ..-  i.-r 
^ame  object,  that  -t:        „:.-.--  -  i:.  .ir  a 

<pare  t  h   re  a**  ■::  -  -  \         -  --^  -^rr^:. ;  i . . :  :  *  t- 

iil t}" .  For  a  in«"  rr. e:i: "  a  ■. '  y  -  ■  > - z •  ■ : :  •.- .  * .  m  -a-..  1  .  . : :.  i*. 
in  th^  ?imjfl«r  •ir:en::i::;i:i  :.  :  -  --e — :r.  ^j.i': 

straisht  line?-  can  i;::        :      :i     -  .  :  — ill        j^'."*er-  i.'-: 
plie<L  that  distinff-ii^h  ir  r/.  — the  jr-Aer  ol 

reriecti rai — Jd .  c  f  c*:  :r. p a r! — ',  \  i . .  i  * : .  - re  c  f  t-i* >r:.  - .  of 

the  mind — l:h.  :herv::re  ■:  :•.  ?   j  v.-.';  s.ni  :he  >".v.--r  ci 

acting  irc-rn  ncti'-Ls.  :  i :.;>:•:•**  : 

nx-'m  mo!ive«.  and        fr::/.  ii.-.:  Vi  i-     i:.  jn- 

rignincant  thins  :o  W'-.z:.  '      :  .  v       rrj:^:L;e  *r.eir 

cours»r«,  and  pr- e -y   ve :  •  r -.- . ::  ■ . . :.  c :  :  h e  :.  t  i  vr : .  =  a 

thcusaiid  years  r:e:i?'-  .'    Y-:-:  i:..z:.';  '-.'.ii.'i  fi  <r *::.-':  i- 

n'ithing  bu:  a  liiiki.'ig  '.  z:'.. t  ■  :  -ii.'.e  kiui  a*  rr.*.- 
whoie  L*  grea-.er  :i.ai:  .>  :  ^r.  — r.  az. :  Ji  ='.,'.  :r.e!i  .\  =  B  : 
.^r  3  —  4  =7.  th--re:-  re  7  —  =  1  :j  ^  :  r:?j  X  >  v.  r.-r 
K'iiud  either  in  A  -"t  B.  -  t  l  1'  .  i-- i-mi-I  in  A  B.  r.r  C  : 
thertscre  it  is  :o  W  i  -    i  ::.  !•     '.V?.;..-  simpler  Apply 

this  :o  a  bru:e  amina:.    A      'i  r..!---.-«  aster  where  lour 

rwd*  meet : — he  has  c<  :i:e  t/iie.  -::.el>  *.  .■  two  of  the  others, 
knd  then  with  his  h^ra-i  a.-.::  iars  i-.r-vriri  to  the  founh  r.-ad 
■withoni  any  examination.  I:  this  w..'re  done  by  a  <^-oii?i  ;s:on, 
the  dog  would  have  reas-nn  : — }k<w  c-  ine?  it  then,  that  iie  never 
thows  ii  in  his  (»rdiiian-  iia's.i:*  ?  WjV  dci^rs  this  story  excite 
either  wonder  or  incrediiii'.y  .' — If  the  s'.or)-  be  a  fact,  and  u'Jt  a 
fictioD.  I  should  &ay — ^the  breeze  br<:m£rht  his  master's  scent  down 
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the  fourth  road  to  the  dog's  nose,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
put  it  down  to  the  road,  as  in  the  two  former  instances.  So  aw- 
ful and  almost  miraculous  does  the  simple  act  of  concluding,  that 
*  take  three  from  four,  there  remains  one,'  appear  to  us,  when  at^ 
tributed  to  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  all  brute  animals. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST. 


ON  THE  PRINCn»LES  OF  POLITICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 


Hoe  poHsHmum  pado  felkem  ac  magnum  regtm  ae  fore  judicanSf  rum  si 
quam  plurimia  aed  si  ^uam  optimis  imperet.  Proinde  parum  esse  putat  jttstia 
prmdiis  rcgnum  suum  muniisse^  nisi  idem  viria  eruditione  juxta  ac  vitcc  in- 
tegritaU  praxeUtntibus  ditet  atqiu  honestet.  Nimirum  inielligU  fuBc  demum 
east  vera  regni  decora,  has  veras  opes. 

Ebasmus  :  Epist.  ad  Episc.  Pabis. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ESSAY  I. 

Ihm  poliiiei  woepiuMcule  hcminilnts  magi*  insidiantur  guam  ctmnUvntypO' 
fcw  eallidi  quern  tapimlet ;  theoreiici  e  eontrario  w  rem  divinam  faeere  H 
t^im^ior  ruimm  atlingfre  credunt,  quando  humanam  naturam^  qum  nullibi 
at,  multit  modi*  laudare,  et  earn,  qua  re  vera  est,  dictis  laetMere  norutiL 
V^^factvm  eti,  ut  nunquam  politicam  conceperint  qua  postit  ad  usum  re- 
•witn  ;  9ed  qua  in  Utopia  vel  in  illo  poetantm  aureo  sacuio,  ubi  scilicei 
^nirne  necesMe  erat,  institui  potuissrt.  At  mi  hi  plane  persuadeo,  experienr 
'ia*  omnia  eivitatum  genera^  qua  concipi  possuut  ut  homines  concorditer 
et  timul  media,  quihus  multitudo  dirigiy  sru  quibus  intra  certos  lim- 
^contineri  debeat,  oitendisse :  ita  ut  non  credam^  nos  posse  aliquid,  quod 
^fxperientia  sive  praxi  non  abhorrent,  cogitatione  de  hae  re  assequi,  quod 
■*A«m  erpertum  cotnpertumque  sit. 

Cim  igitur  animum  ad  politicam  applicuerim^  nihil  qttod  novum  vel  in- 
••A/wii  est ;  sed  tantmn  ea  qua  cum  praxi  optime  conveniunt,  cert  a  et  in- 
^•itiato  ratione  demonstrare  aut  cx  ipsa  humance  natura  conditione  dcdueere^ 
Et  ut  ea  gua  ad  hanc  scicntiam  spectant,  eadem  animi  libertate, 
res  mathematicas  solernus,  inquirercm,  aedulo  curavi  humanas  aetiones 
^ridere^  non  lugere,  neque  detestari ;  sed  iutelligere.  Nec  ad  imperii  se- 
'•riWem  referi  quo  animo  homines  inducantur  ad  res  rede  administrandaty 
••A  res  recte  administrentur.  Animi  enim  libertas,  seu  fortitudo,  privata 
tst ;  at  imperii  virtus  securitas.  Spixosa  Op.  Post.  p.  267. 

mere  practical  etatesman  too  often  rather  plots  against  man- 
than  consults  their  interest,  crafty,  not  wise ;  the  mere  theorists,  on 
Mother  hand,  imagine  that  they  are  employed  in  a  glorious  work,  and 
'^Here  themseWes  at  the  very  summit  of  eartldy  wisdom,  when  they  are 
in  set  and  varied  language,  to  extol  that  human  nature,  which  ex- 
^  nowhere,  except  indeed  in  their  own  fancy,  and  to  accuse  and  vilify 
^  nature  as  it  really  is.    Hence  it  has  happened,  that  these  men  have 
ooDceived  a  practicable  scheme  of  civil  policy,  but,  at  best,  such 
of  government  only,  as  might  have  been  instituted  in  Utopia,  or 
the  golden  age  of  the  poets :  that  is  to  say,  forms  of  governn 
**^^tly  adapted  for  those  who  need  no  government  at  alL    But  1  ana 
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fiillj  persuaded,  that  experience  has  already  broogfat  to  hfjtA  all  eooMiT- 
able  eortfl  of  political  institiitioDB  under  which  human  todetj  can  l» 
maintained  in  concord,  and  likewise  the  diief  means  of  directing  tlie  mnl- 
titade,  or  retaining  them  within  giren  boundaries :  so  that  I  can  hard^ 
believe,  that  on  this  subject  the  deepest  research  would  arriTc  at  any  in- 
sult, not  abhorrent  from  experience  and  practice,  which  has  not  been  tir 
ready  tried  and  proved. 

When,  therefore,  I  applied  my  thougfata  to  the  study  of  political  phi]aa> 
ophy,  I  proposed  to  myself  nothing  original  or  strange  as  the  frnita  of 
my  rejections ;  but  simply  to  demonstrate  from  plain  and  undoobUd 
principles,  or  to  deduce  from  the  very  condition  and  necessities  of  lumM 
nature,  those  plans  and  mavimw  which  square  the  beet  with  practiccL  Aid 
that  in  all  things  whidi  relate  to  this  prorinee,  I  mi^t  conduct  my  inTe»> 
tigations  with  the  same  freedom  of  intellect  with  which  we  proceed  m 
questions  of  pure  science,  I  sedulously  disciplined  my  mind  neither  to  langjk 
at,  nor  bewail,  nor  detest,  the  actions  of  men ;  but  to  understand  tlMiL 
For  to  the  safety  of  the  state  it  is  not  of  necessary  importance  what  iii»> 
tives  induce  men  to  administer  public  afiairs  rightly,  provided  only  that 
public  a£Burs  be  rightly  administered.*  For  moral  strength,  or  freedon 
fr^>m  the  selfish  passions,  is  the  virtue  of  individuals ;  but  security  is  tha 
virtue  of  a  state. 


OX  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHT. 

All  the  difierent  philosophical  systems  of  political  justice,  ali 
the  theories  on  the  rightful  origin  of  government,  are  reducible 
in  the  end  to  three  classes,  correspondent  to  the  three  difierent 
points  of  view,  in  which  the  human  being  itself  may  be  con- 
templated. The  first  denies  all  truth  and  distinct  meaning  to 
the  words,  right  and  duty  ;  and  aflirming  that  the  human  mind 
consists  of  nothing  but  the  manifold  modifications  of  pasave  sen- 
sation,  considers  men  as  the  highest  sort  of  animals  indeed,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  \iTetched  ;  inasmuch  as  their  defence- 
less nature  forces  them  into  society  :  while  such  is  the  multipli- 
city of  wants  engendered  by  the  social  state,  that  the  wishes  of 
one  are  sure  to  be  in  contradiction  to  those  of  some  other.  The 
assert ors  of  this  sptem  consequently  ascribe  the  origin  and  con- 
tinuance of  government  to  fear,  or  the  power  of  the  stronger, 
aided  by  the  force  of  custom.  This  is  the  s)*5tem  of  Hobbes. 
Its  statement  is  its  confutation.    It  is,  indeed,  in  the  hteral  sense 

•  I  regret,  that  I  should  havt?  given,  by  thus  selecting  it  for  my  moCtcy 
an  imphed  consent  to  this  very  plausible^  but  £fdse  and  dangerooa'ptMitiQO. 

1830. 
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«f  the  'word,  preposterous  :  for  fear  pre-supposes  conquest,  and 
eonqiiest  a  previous  union  and  agreement  between  the  conquerors. 
A  Ta«t  empire  may  perhaps  be  governed  by  fear  :  at  least  the 
■qipoation  is  not  absolutely  inconceivable,  under  circumstances 
viiieh  prevent  the  consciousness  of  a  common  st  renin  h.    A  mil- 
boB  of  men  united  by  mutual  confidence  and  free  intercourse  of 
AongiitB  form  one  power,  and  this  is  as  much  a  real  thing  a^  a 
iteun-engine  :  but  a  million  of  insulated  indi'V'iduals  is  onlv  an 
abstraction  of  the  mind,  and  but  one  told  so  many  times  over 
witiwiit  addition,  as  an  idiot  would  tell  the  clock  at  noon — one, 
one.  one.    But  when,  in  the  first  instances,  the  descendants  of 
vue  fkmily  joined  together  to  attack  those  of  another  family,  it 
ii  impossible  that  their  chief  or  leader  should  have  appeared  to 
than  stronger  than  all  the  rest  together  :  they  must  therefore 
have  chosen  him.  and  this  as  for  particular  jiuqx'Ses.  so  doubt- 
lea  imder  particular  conditions,  ex^iressed  or  understood.  Such 
we  know  to  be  the  case  -with  tlie  X«'nh  American  tribes  at  pres- 
m: :  rach.  we  are  inlbrmed  by  lii-rtniy.  was  the  case  with  our 
tirn  remote  ancestors.    Theref«.tre.  even  on  the  system  of  those 
vhc-.  in  contempt  of  the  oldest  and  most  authentic  records,  con- 
sderihe  savairc  as  the  fii^  and  natural  stale  of  man,  government 
East  have  originated  in  choice  and  an  agreement.    The  appa- 
wni  exceptions  in  Africa  and  Asia  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
sahrersive  of  this  system  :  for  they  will  be  found  to  have  origi- 
nated in  relifrious  imposture,  and  the  first  chiefs  to  have  secured 
t  viliing  and  enthusiastic  obedience  to  themselves  as  delegates 
d* the  ]>eity. 

But  the  whole  theor}*  is  baseless.    AVe  are  told  by  hist  or}*,  we 
Itun  from  our  experience,  we  know  Irom  our  own  hearts,  that 
fctr.  of  itself  is  utterly  incapable  of  producing  any  regular,  con- 
tzmioas.  and  calculable  efi<?ct.  even  on  an  individual  :  and  that 
the  fear,  which  does  act  systernaticallv  upon  the  mind,  always 
pre-fupposes  a  sense  of  duly,  as  its  cause.    The  most  cowardly 
of  the  European  nations,  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  those 
among  whom  the  fear  of  death  exercises  the  most  tj'rannous  in- 
noence  relatively  to  their  own  jwrscms,  arc  the  ver}'  men  who 
feast  fear  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen  by  poison  or  aa- 
nsination ;  while  in  Great  Britain,  a  tjTant.  who  has  al  d 
the  power,  which  a  vast  property  has  iriven  him,  to  oppr  a 
vliole  neighborhood,  can  walk  in  safety  unarmed  and  unat 
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amid  a  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  feels  his  heart  bom  with 
rage  and  indignation  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  was  this  man  who 
broke  my  father's  heart ;  or,  it  is  through  him  that  my  children 
are  clad  in  rags,  and  cry  for  the  food  which  I  am  no  longer  able 
to  provide  for  them.  And  yet  they  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his 
head  !  Whence  does  this  arise  ?  Is  it  from  a  cowardice  of  sen- 
sibility that  makes  the  injured  man  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
shedding  blood  ?  Or  from  a  cowardice  of  selfishness  which 
makes  him  afraid  of  hazarding  his  own  life  ?  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  !  The  field  of  Waterloo,  as  the  most  recent  of  a 
hundred  equal  proofs,  has  borne  witness  that, — 

 bring  a  Briton  firae  his  hill, 

•  ••••• 

Say,  such  is  royal  Gorge's  will. 

An'  there's  the  foe. 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow. 
Nae  cauld,  fiaint-hearted  doubtings  tease  him ; 
Death  oomes,  wi'  fearless  eye  he  sees  him ; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand,  a  welcome  giee  him ; 

And  when  he  fa*8, 
His  latest  draught  o'  breathin'  leaves  him 

In  faint  huzzas.* 

Whence  then  arises  the  difierence  of  feeling  in  the  former  caae  ? 
To  what  does  the  oppressor  owe  his  safety  ?  To  the  spiiit-quell- 
ing  thought ; — ^the  laws  of  Grod  and  of  my  country  have  made 
his  life  sacred  !  I  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  his  head  I — 'Tis  con- 
science that  makes  cowards  of  us  all, — ^but  oh  !  it  is  consdenee 
too  which  makes  heroes  of  us  all. 


ESSAY  II. 


Le  pluM  fori  fCett  JamaU  auez  fort  pour  iire  toujours  le  maUre^  ^il  ne 
irmiufofme  sa  force  en  droit  et  Voheisaance  en  devoir,  Rousseau. 

ViTihu9  paraniur  provifieux^  jure  retinentur,  Jgitur  hreve  id  gaudium^ 
quipp0  Oermani  victi  magi*,  quam  domiti.  Flobub,  iv.  12.* 

Hie  strongest  is  never  strong  enough  to  be  always  the  master,  unless  he 
transforms  his  power  into  right,  and  obedience  into  duty. 

Provinces  are  taken  by  force,  but  they  are  kept  by  right  This  exulta- 
tion therefore  was  of  brief  oontinuaoce,  inasmuch  as  the  Germans  had  been 
overcome,  but  not  subdued. 

A  TRULY  great  man,t  the  best  and  greatest  public  character 
that  I  had  ever  the  opportunity  of  making  myself  acquainted 
-with,— on  assuming  the  command  of  a  man  of  war,  found  a  mu- 
tinous crew,  more  than  one  half  of  them  uneducated  Irishmen, 
and  of  the  remainder  no  small  portion  had  become  sailors  by 
compromise  of  punishment.  What  terror  could  effect  by  severity 
and  frequency  of  acts  of  discipline,  had  been  already  effected. 
And  what  was  this  effect  ?  Something  like  that  of  a  polar  win- 
ter on  a  flask  of  brandy.  The  furious  spirit  concentered  itself 
with  tenfold  strength  at  the  heart ;  open  violence  was  changed 
into  secret  plots  and  conspiracies  ;  and  the  consequent  orderliness 
of  the  crew,  as  far  as  they  were  orderly,  was  but  the  brooding  of 
a  tempest.  The  new  commander  instantly  commenced  a  system 
of  discipline  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  ordinary  law ; — as 
much  as  possible,  he  avoided,  in  his  own  person,  the  appearance 
of  any  wiU  or  arbitrary  power  to  vary,  or  to  remit,  punishment. 
The  rules  to  be  observed  were  affixed  to  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
Bhip,  with  the  particular  penalties  for  the  breach  of  each  particu- 
lar rule ;  and  care  was  taken  that  every  individual  of  the  ship 
ahonld  know  and  imderstand  this  code.  With  a  single  exception 
in  the  case  of  mutinous  behavior,  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
•  Slightly  altered— jSa:  f  Sir  Alexander  Ball.— 
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was  appointed  between  the  first  charge  and  the  second  hearing 
of  the  cause,  at  which  time  the  accused  person  was  permitted 
and  required  to  bring  forward  whatever  he  thought  conducive  to 
his  defence  or  palliation.  If,  as  was  commonly  the  case — ^for  the 
officers  well  knew  that  the* commander  would  seriously  resent  in 
them  all  caprice  of  will,  and  by  no  means  permit  to  others  what 
he  denied  to  himself, — no  answer  could  be  returned  to  the  three 
questions — ^Did  you  not  commit  the  act  ?  Did  you  not  know  that 
it  was  in  contempt  of  such  a  rule,  and  in  defiance  of  such  a  pun- 
ishment ?  And  was  it  not  wholly  in  your  own  power  to  have 
obeyed  the  one  and  avoided  the  other  ? — ^the  sentence  was  then 
passed  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  another,  but  shorter, 
space  of  time  was  again  interposed  between  it  and  its  actual  ex- 
ecution. During  this  space  the  feelings  of  the  conunander,  as  a 
man,  were  so  well  blended  with  his  inflexibility,  as  the  organ  of 
the  law ;  and  how  much  he  sufiered  previously  to  and  during 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  so  well  known  to  the  crew, 
that  it  became  a  common  saying  yriih  them  when  a  sailor  was 
about  to  be  punished,  the  captain  tal^es  it  more  to  heart  than  the 
fellow  himself  But  whenever  the  commander  perceived  any 
trait  of  pride  in  the  offender,  or  the  germs  of  any  noble  feeling, 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  pain  that  you  are 
about  to  suffer  which  grieves  me  !  You  are  none  of  you,  I  trust, 
such  cowards  as  to  turn  faint-hearted  at  the  thought  of  that !  but 
that,  being  a  man,  and  one  who  is  to  fight  lor  his  king  and  coun- 
try, you  should  have  made  it  necessary  to  treat  you  as  a  vicious 
beast, — it  is  this  that  grieves  me." 

I  have  been  assured,  both  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  lieuten- 
ant on  board  that  ship  at  the  time  when  the  heroism  of  its  cap- 
tain, aided  by  his  characteristic  calmness  and  foresight,  greatly 
influenced  the  decision  of  the  most  glorious  battle  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  our  naval  history  ;  and  very  recently  by  a  gray-headed 
sailor,  who  did  not  even  know  my  name,  or  could  have  suspected 
that  I  was  previously  acquainted  with  the  circumstances — I  have 
been  assured,  I  say,  that  the  success  of  this  plan  was  such  as  as- 
tonished the  oldest  officers,  and  convinced  the  most  incredulous. 
Ruffians,  who,  like  the  old  Buccaneers,  had  been  used  to  inflict 
torture  on  themselves  for  sport,  or  in  order  to  harden  themselves 
belbrehand,  were  tamed  and  overpowered,  how  or  why  they 
themselves  knew  not.    From  the  fiercest  spirits  were  hes^  the 
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most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  commander  : 
Bot  before  the  pmushment,  for  it  was  too  well  known  that  then 
they  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  but  days  after  it,  when  the 
bodily  pain  was  remembered  but  as  a  dream.  An  invisible  power 
it  was,  that  quelled  them,  a  power,  which  was  therefore  irresisti- 
ble, because  it  took  away  the  very  will  of  resisting.  It  was  the 
awful  power  of  law,  acting  on  natures  pre-con£gured  to  its  influ- 
enoea.  A  &cuity  was  appealed  to  in  the  offender's  own  being  :  a 
frculty  and  a  presence,  of  which  he  had  not  been  previously 
made  aware, — ^but  it  answered  to  the  appeal ;  its  real  existence 
therefore  could  not  be  doubted,  or  its  reply  rendered  inaudible ; 
and  the  very  struggle  of  the  wilder  passions  to  keep  uppermost 
counteracted  their  own  purpose,  by  wasting  in  internal  contest 
^t  energy  which  before  had  acted  in  its  cntireness  on  external 
resistance  or  provocation.  Strength  may  be  met  with  strength  ; 
the  power  of  inflicting  pain  may  be  baffled  by  the  pride  of  endur- 
ance ;  the  eye  of  rage  may  be  answered  by  the  stare  of  defiance, 
or  the  downcast  look  of  dark  and  revengeful  resolve  ;  and  with 
all  this  there  is  an  outward  and  determined  object  to  which  the 
mind  can  attach  it^  passions  and  purposes,  and  bury  its  own  dis- 
quietudes in  the  full  occupation  of  the  senses.  But  who  dares 
struggle  with  an  invisible  combatant, — with  an  enemy  which 
exists  and  makes  us  know  its  existence — but  w^here  it  is,  we  ask 
in  vain  ? — No  space  contains  it — time  promises  no  control  over 
it — it  has  no  ear  for  my  threats — it  has  no  substance,  that  my 
hands  can  grasp,  or  my  weapons  find  vulnerable — it  commands 
and  can  not  be  commanded — it  acts  and  is  insusceptible  of  my 
reaction — the  more  I  strive  to  subdue  it,  the  more  am  I  compel- 
led to  think  of  it — and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  do  1  find 
it  to  possess  a  reality  out  of  myself,  and  not  to  be  a  phantom  of 
my  own  imagination  ;  that  all,  but  the  most  abandoned  men, 
acknowledge  its  authority,  and  that  the  whole  strength  and  ma- 
jesty of  my  country  are  pledged  to  support  it ;  and  yet  that  for 
me  its  power  is  the  same  with  that  of  my  own  permanent  self, 
and  that  all  the  choice,  which  is  permitted  to  me,  consists  in 
having  it  for  my  guardian  angel  or  my  avenging  fiend  !  This  is 
the  spirit  of  law  !  the  lute  of  Amphion,  the  harp  of  Orpheus  I 
This  is  the  true  nece^ity,  wliich  compels  man  into  the  social 
state,  now  and  always,  by  a  still-begimiing,  never-ceasing,  force 
of  moral  cohesion. 
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Thus  is  man  to  bo  governed,  and  thus  only  can  he  be  gor- 

emed.  For  i'rom  his  creation  the  objects  of  his  senses  were  to 
become  his  subjects,  and  the  task  aUotted  to  him  was  to  snbdiie 
the  visible  world  \;vithin  the  sphere  of  action  circumscribed  bj 
those  senses,  as  far  as  they  cotdd  act  in  concert.  What  the  e}'e 
beholds,  the  hand  strives  to  reach ;  what  it  reaches,  it  conquers, 
and  makes  the  instrument  of  fiirther  conquest.  We  can  be  sub- 
dued by  that  alone  which  is  analogous  in  kind  to  that  by  which  • 
we  subdue :  therefore  by  the  invisible  powers  of  our  nature, 
whose  immediate  presence  is  disclosed  to  our  inner  sense,  and 
only  as  the  symbols  and  language  of  which  all  shapes  and  modi- 
fications of  matter  become  formidable  to  us. 

A  machine  continues  to  move  by  the  force  which  first  set  it  in 
motion.  If  only  the  smallest  number  in  any  state,  properly  so 
caUed,  hold  together  through  the  influence  of  any  fear  that  does 
not  itself  pre-suppose  the  sense  of  duty,  it  is  evident  that  the 
state  itself  could  not  have  commenced  through  animal  fear.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  conquests  ;  but  how  does  history  represent  these  ? 
Almost  without  exception  as  the  substitution  of  one  set  of  gover- 
nors for  another  :  and  so  far  is  the  conqueror  from  relpng  on  fear 
alone  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  conquered,  that  his  first  step 
is  to  demand  an  oath  of  fealty  from  them,  by  which  he  would 
impose  upon  them  the  belief,  that  they  become  subjects  ;  for  "who 
would  think  of  administering  an  oath  to  a  gang  of  slaves  ?  But 
what  can  make  the  dilference  between  slave  and  subject,  if  not 
the  existence  of  an  implied  contract  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in 
the  other  ?  And  to  what  purpose  would  a  contract  serve,  if. 
however  it  might  be  entered  into  through  fear,  it  were  deemed 
binding  only  in  consequence  of  fear  ?  To  repeat  my  former  illus- 
tration— where  fear  alone  is  relied  on,  as  in  a  slave  ship,  the 
chains  that  bind  the  poor  victims  must  be  material  chains :  for 
these  only  can  act  upon  feelings  which  have  their  source  whoUy 
in  the  material  organization.  Hobbcs  has  said,  that  la\i'8  with- 
out the  sword  are  but  bits  of  parchment.  How  far  this  is  true, 
every  honest  man's  heart  vriW  best  tell  him,  if  he  will  content 
himself  with  asking  his  o^ti  heart,  and  not  falsify  the  answer  by 
his  notions  concerning  the  hearts  of  other  men.  But  were  it 
true,  still  the  fair  answer  would  be — Well  I  but  without  the  lawi 
the  sword  is  but  a  piece  of  iron.  The  iivTetched  t\Tant.  who  dis- 
graces the  present  age  and  human  nature  itself,  had  exhausted 
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tile  whole  magazine  of  animal  terror,  in  order  to  consolidate  his 
tmly  Satanic  government.    But  look  at  the  new  French  cate- 
chism, and  in  it  read  the  misgivings  of  his  mind,  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  terror  alone  I    The  system,  which  I  have  been  confut- 
ing, is  indeed  so  inconsistent  with  the  facts  revealed  to  us  by  our 
own  mind,  and  so  utterly  unsupported  by  any  facts  of  history, 
that  I  shotdd  be  censurable  in  wasting  my  own  time  and  my 
nader^B  patience  by  the  exposure  of  its  falsehood,  but  that  the 
aignmentB  adduced  have  a  value  of  themselves  independently  of 
their  present  application.    Else  it  would  have  been  an  ample 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  an  assertor  of  this  bestial  theory — Gov- 
ernment is  a  thing  which  relates  to  men,  and  what  you  say 
applies  only  to  beasts. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  of  these  systems,  let  me  remove 
a  poflsible  misunderstanding  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  word  contract :  as  if  I  had  asserted,  that  the  whole  duty 
obedience  to  governors  is  derived  from,  and  dependent  on,  the 
&ct  of  an  original  contract.  •  I  freely  admit,  that  to  make  this 
the  cause  and  origin  of  political  obligation,  is  not  only  a  danger- 
ous but  an  absurd  theory  ;  for  what  could  give  moral  force  to  the 
contract  ?    The  same  sense  of  duty  which  binds  us  to  keep  it, 
must  have  pre-existed  as  impelling  us  to  make  it.    For  what 
man  in  his  senses  would  regard  the  faithful  observation  of  a 
contract  entered  into  to  plunder  a  neighbor's  house,  but  as  a  tre- 
ble crime  ?    First  the  act,  which  is  a  crime  of  itself;  secondly, 
the  entering  into  a  contract  which  it  is  a  crime  to  observe,  and 
yet  a  weakening  of  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  human  confidence 
not  to  observe,  and  thus  voluntarily  placinf^  ourselves  under  the 
necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils  ; — and  thirdly,  the  crime 
of  choosing  the  greater  of  the  two  evils,  by  the  milawiul  obj?erv- 
ance  of  an  unlawfiil  promise.    But  in  my  sense,  the  word  con- 
tract is  merely  8>Tionymous  with  the  sense  of  duty  acting  in  a 
specific  direction,  that  is,  determining  our  moral  ' relations,  as 
members  of  a  body  politic.    If  I  have  referred  to  a  supposed  ori- 
gin of  government,  it  has  been  in  courtesy  to  a  common  notion  : 
for  I  myself  regard  the  supposition  as  no  more  than  a  means  of 
amplifying  to  our  apprehension  the  ever-continuing  causes  of  so- 
cial union,  even  as  the  conversation  of  the  world  may  be  repre- 
sented as  an  act  of  continued  creation.    For,  what  if  an  original 
contract  had  really  been  entered  into,  and  formally  recorded  ? 
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Still  it  could  do  uo  more  than  bind  the  contracting  parties  to  act 
for  the  general  good  in  the  best  manner,  that  the  existing  nelAi- 
tions  among  themselves  (state  of  property,  religion,  and  so  forth), 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  external  circumstances  on  the  other 
(ambitious  or  barbarous  neighbors,  and  the  like),  required  or  per- 
mitted. In  aRer-times  it  could  be  appealed  to  only  lor  the 
general  principle,  and  no  more,  than  the  ideal  contract,  could  it 
affect  a  question  of  ways  and  means.  Afi  each  particular  age 
brings  with  it  its  own  exigencies,  so  must  it  rely  on  its  own 
prudence  lor  the  specific  measures  by  which  they  are  to  be  en- 
countered. 

Nevertheless,  it  assuredly  can  not  be  denied,  that  an  original, 
— more  accurately,  an  ever-originating, — contract  is  a  very  natu- 
ral and  significant  mode  of  expressing  the  reciprocal  duties  €£ 
subject  and  sovereign.  We  need  only  consider  the  utility  of  a 
real  and  formal  state  contract, — ^the  Bill  of  Rights  lor  instance, 
— as  a  sort  of  est  demonstratum  in  politics ;  and  the  coatcmpt 
lavished  on  this  notion,  though  suiHcieutly  compatible  with  the 
tenets  of  a  Hume,  will  seem  strange  to  us  in  the  writings  of  a 
Protestant  clergj'man,*  who  surely  owed  some  respect  to  a  mode 
of  thinking  which  God  himself  had  authorized  by  his  own  exam- 
ple, in  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  constitution.  In  this  in- 
stance there  was  no  necessity  for  deducing  the  Mill  of  God  from 
the  tendency  of  the  lam  to  the  general  happiness  :  his  will  was 
expressly  declared.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  good  to  the  divine 
wisilom.  that  there  should  be  a  covenant,  an  original  contract 
between  himself  as  sovereign,  and  the  Hebrew  nation  as  subjects. 
This  I  admit  was  a  written  and  formal  contract :  but  the  rela- 
tions of  mankind,  as  members  of  a  IkkIv  spiritual,  or  religions 
commonwealth,  to  the  Saviour,  as  its  head  or  regent : — is  not 
this,  too,  styled  a  covenant,  though  it  would  be  absuni  to  ask  for 
the  material  instrument  that  contained  it.  or  the  time  when  it 
was  signed  or  votetl  by  the  members  of  the  church  collectively .t 

•  See  Paloy  s  Moral  aud  Political  Pluliwophy.    R  vi.  o.  X—Ed. 

\  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  that  the  word«i.  Old  uu«I  Xow  TesUmenU 
— ^thfv  having  lost  the  sezue  intended  bv  the  tran5lat«>r:!i  of  the  Bible, — 
liave  not  l>con  champed  into  the  Old  and  Xow  Covenant.  We  cmh  not  too 
e:irefi;lly  koi-p  in  sight  a  notion,  which  appoareil  to  the  Primitive  Chnnh 
the  tit  test  and  must  ecriptural  mode  of  represent  in^f  the  som  of  the 
of  ihi^  sncriti  writings. 
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I  With  this  explanation,  the  assertion  of  an  original  or  a  per- 
petnai  contract  is  rescued  from  all  rational  objection  ;  and  how- 
ever speciously  it  may  be  urged,  that  history  can  scarcely  pro- 
dnee  a  single  example  of  a  state  dating  its  primary  establishment 
from  A  firee  and  mutual  covenant,  the  answer  is  ready :  if  there 
In  any  diflerence  between  a  government  and  a  band  of  robbers, 
an  act  of  consent  must  be  supposed  on  the  part  of  the  people 
gOTcrned. 
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Hmnan  institutioDs  can  not  be  wholly  constructed  on  principles  of  sci- 
CBM,  which  is  proper  to  immutable  objects.  In  the  government  of  the  vb- 
iUe  world  the  Supreme  Wisdom  itself  submits  to  be  the  author  of  the  bet- 
ter; not  of  the  best,  but  of  the  best  possible  in  the  subsisting  relations. 
Koch  more  must  all  human  legishitors  give  way  to  many  evils  rather  than 
OMoarage  the  discontent  that  would  lead  to  worse  remedies.  If  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  coDstruct  even  the  arch  of  a  bridge  that  shall  exactly 
eorreBpond  in  its  strength  to  the  calculations  of  geometry,  how  much  less 
on  human  science  construct  a  constitution  except  by  rendering  itself  flexi- 
hU  to  experience  and  expediency :  where  so  many  things  must  fall  out  ao- 
cideotally,  and  come  nt>t  into  any  compliance  with  th«  i)reconceived  ends : 
bat  men  are  forced  to  comply  su'^equently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fidl  out,  by  after  applications  of  them  to  their  purposes,  or  by  framing 
thdr  purposes  to  them.  South. 

The  second  system  corresponds  to  the  second  point  of  view 
under  which  the  human  being  may  be  considered,  namely,  as  an 
animal  gifted  with  imderstanding,  or  the  faculty  of  suiting  meas- 
ures to  circumstances.  According  to  this  theory,  every  institu- 
tion of  national  origin  needs  no  other  justification  than  a  proof, 
that  under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is  expedient.  Having 
in  my  former  essays  expressed  myself, — so  at  least  I  am  conscious 
I  shall  have  appeared  to  do  to  many  persons  ; — with  comparative 
slight  of  the  understanding  considered  as  the  sole  guide  of  human 
conduct,  and  even  with  something  like  contempt  and  reprobation 
of  the  maxims  of  expedience,  when  represented  as  the  only  steady 
light  of  the  conscience,  and  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  moral- 
ity ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of  an  inconsistency,  in  declaring 
myself  an  adherent  of  this  second  system,  a  zealous  advocate  for 
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deri\'iii!r  the  various  forms  and  modes  of  srovenrnient  from  bnmaa 
prudence,  and  of  deemiuff  that  to  be  just  which  experience  has 
provtHl  to  be  expedient.  From  thi:»  charare  of  inconsistency*  I 
shall  best  exculpate  myself  by  the  full  statement  of  the  third  §yi- 
tem.  and  by  the  exposition  of  its  grrounds  and  consequences. 

"  Distiuet  uotiou^  do  iu»t  supp<.«s«  diiTvrtnt  thiup:.  Whvu  I  Diak^r  a  three- 
fold di«tineTii»n  in  human  u:itnr»'.  I  nm  fully  awiirv.  tluiT  it  i*  a  distiD(^tioll, 
not  n  €li vision,  and  that  in  evory  aot  of  min-1  the  man  unites  the  properties 
of  aen»t*.  undorstandim;.  and  rvas«»n.  N\-vcrth»'!os!s  it  i*  of  irreat  practical 
importauee.  that  these  ilidtiuction:*  shuuM  be  made  and  imdcrstu-.^i.  the*  ig^ 
noraiict*  or  perversion  of  them  U-iiii:  :lHr^^.•  i'ljuri.ni? ;  a*  the  drst  Frendi 
o^.m»titutiou  lias  mt«?t  lamentably  pruvtvL  It  \i-a^  thr  fashi-'U  in  the  pn^ 
cate  times  of  Ch:!!-!*.-*  II.  V*  laui^h  ::t  th-.*  Prt.-?:bytrri;ins.  fi»r  di.otiuLruishiii|f 
Ktwvin  ilie  pi-rs4»n  and  the  ki:iir  ;  w  liiu- in  t':i'*l  thty  wort*  ridiouhng  the 
most  Venerable  maxim?  of  lCin:li-}i  law : — the  kinir  nrver  ilies — the  king  can 
do  no  wronpr. — and  subvertin-^  the  prinvipU-sof  jrenuine  li»yalty.  in  order  to 
prepare  the  minds  t»f  the  pf  .ipli-  tor  despot  Um, 

L'uJer  the  term  ••.-eu&t-.'"  1  i-'nijiris';  whatevt-r  is  ])assive  in  our  being, 
without  any  refvvenoe  to  the  qur.-tion  of  materialism  i-r  imuukterbliua: 
all  That  man  is  in  e«.»ninion  with  animaU.  in  kind  at  least — his  sensatiuoa. 
and  in>pris«i«»n«,  whether  vf  his  piitward  senses,  or  the  inner  sense  of  inh 
ufriuution.  Tlii^.  in  the  laniiru.'ure  oi  the  'i«  ln^>ls.  wasi*ialled  the  vif  nceptitn, 
i-r  rtt.'ipiviit  pr<ijn«rty  of  tlie  s-nd.  fn^m  the  oriiriual  «.s>ustituti'.in  of  which 
Wf  poroi-ivf  ua-.l  iinairine  all  thiiurs  umler  tin-  f«»rms  of  >p:;evund  time.  By 
thf  ••  imder-taniiini:."  Im^an  the  fae.;Uy  «'f  tliinkin:;  anil  fi»rmins:  judirroenti 
on  Thf  luitif-es  f'.irui>heil  by  the  -sen^e.  ao.*" -.-.lin^'  ti»  eiTtain  rules  existing  in 
it  sell',  whieli  ruK-s  e<»ii>titute  its  di^tinet  u:iture.  IK-  the  ]>ure  "  rea^v^n,"  I 
mean  the  j»«»wer  l»y  wldrh  wo  K*<Minf  j>.'SSi'>«im1  **i  prineiples. — the  trteraal 
vt-riTii  f  itf  PlaTii  an>l  r>i.-<'"arlr?.  anil  of  ikl«  nut  iniuirvs — us  the  ideas  of  a 
jNiihT.  a  lini-.  :i  •.■irelf,  i!i  imiTh..j:iati«-s :*  aiiil  t»f  jiistive.  hi-line-is.  free-will, 
aiiil  Til-  likv.  in  u.«'rals.  H^noe  in  wi»:  k^  of  pun-  >ri»  ne*-  ihi-  iIi'iuiition»  of 
Uf*-'  --ily  pi  ver-li;  tlir  T-. as-^iiniT.  in  «':h».r  w.>rks  Th.>y  m-»r«'  aptly  form  the 

T  -  iiinuy  of  my  rmders  it  will,  I  trust.  }»'  >.'Mie  re«»-'i.urirn  latiiin  of  thrte 
di-lin'  !i..ii«s.  that  th«'y  are  mor«-  tli:in  •me.-  •  \prr«.-e.l,  a:i  i  t  \  i-rywhere  sup- 
|>'?.  -i.  i!i  thf  wriTines  of  S^i.  Paid.  1  havt-  no  hi>iTati"U  in  nn  ii-rtukin^  to 
pr.'V.-.  ?h:iT  ivci-v  h.-n-v  whi-.-h  luis  «iiM|uii-:.-  1  tin-  Cliristi.tii  t'hureh,  from 
Trith^-i>::i  SihMiiiani>!ii,  1i:l-  m  iLrin.it.-d  in  ami  *'Uf»]^.»rri"l  its.-lf  by  anru- 
nn  !j:-i  ri  h-li  ri-  l  plausilile  •'uly  ly  the  t-infusion  of  ?]ie*f  faenUies,  and  thu» 
demamlini:  tor  the  ••>iiect*i»f  one.  a  .*"rt  of  evidi-nc*'  aj>propriat*.nl  to  thiW 
of  a!ii«Th»T  fa.-iilTy. — 'lliese  di.«iii:i«iTioiis  hiive  the  mi>f.»rtmie  of  Inking  in  ill- 
report,  as  tlrv  and  uns:tTistietorv l»ut  I  hope,  in  the  o.»ur.-»e  of  tlie  work,  to 
gain  Tht  in  a  l-tTrr  i.liaraoler — nw\  if  «>lueidatious  of  thfir  praetit*al  inipor- 


*  In  the  JM-vi-riTy  of  li>i;ie.  the  i;evimetrical  point,  line,  lurface,  circle,  and 
•o  forth,  are  thcorem-s  not  ideas. 
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The  third  and  last  system,  then,  denies  all  rightful  origin  to 
loreniment,  except  as  far  as  it  is  derivable  irom  principles  con- 
tained in  the  reason  of  man,  and  judges  all  the  relations  of  man 
in  «)ciety  by  the  laws  of  moral  necessity,  according  to  ideas.  I 
here  use  the  word  in  its  highest  and  primitive  sense,  and  as  nearly 
mionymous  with  the  modem  word  ideal, — according  to  arclie- 
typal  ideas  co-essential  with  the  reason,  the  consciousness  of  tliese 
ideas  being  indeed  the  sign  and  necessary  product  of  tlic  full 
development  of  the  reason.    The  following  then  is  the  fiuida- 
mental  principle  of  this  theory  :  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  rightful 
in  civil  society,  or  to  be  tolerated  as  such,  but  what  is  capable  of 
being  demonstrated  out  of  the  original  laws  of  the  pure  reason. 
Of  course,  as  there  is  but  one  system  of  geometry,  so  according  to 
this  theory  there  can  be  but  one  constitution  and  one  system  of 
les:i«lation.  and  this  consists  in  the  freedom,  which  is  the  connnon 
right  of  all  men,  under  the  control  of  that  moral  necessity,  which 
ii  the  common  duty  of  all  men.    AYliatever  is  not  everywhere 
necessar}',  is  nowhere  right.    On  tliis  assumption  the  whole 
theor\'  is  built.    To  state  it  nakedly  is  to  confute  it  satisfactorily. 
So  at  lea.-5t  it  should  seem.    But  in  how  whining  and  specious  a 
manner  this  system  may  be  represented  even  to  minds  of  the 
loftiest  order,  if  undisciplined  and  unhunibled  by  practical  experi- 
ence, has  been  proved  by  the  general  impassioned  admiration  and 
momentous  ellects  of  Ronsseau  s  Dn  Cuutrat  SfjciaL  and  the 
\iTitings  of  the  French  economists,  or,  as  they  more  appropriately 
entitled  themselves,  physiocratic  philosophers  :  and  in  how  tempt- 
ing and  dangerous  a  manner  it  may  be  represented  to  the  poi>u- 
lace,  has  been  made  too  evident  in  our  own  coinitry  by  the  tem- 
porarj-  eti'ects  of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man.    Relatively,  iiowever,  to 
this  latter  work  it  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
offspring  of  any  one  theory,  but  a  confusion  of  the  immortahtyof 
the  first  system  with  the  niisiipplied  universal  principles  of  the 

tancc  frouithe  most  momentous  events  <>f  history,  cftn  rorn.l<.T  thoiii  intoxt'*t- 
ins.  to  give  thein  that  intorcst  at  lirast.  Bolides,  thcro  is  surely  {••nne  ifood 
in  the  knowledge  of  truth,  as  truth — wo  wltc  not  made  to  live  by  brdtd 
aJoue — and  in  the  strengthening  of  the  iutvlleot.  It  is  an  excollent  r«>inark 
of  Scaligor  » — llarum  indagatio  anht  'dUntum,  t  lKi  non  c^t  ufifix  («/  m'lc/iiuii.t 
farinarin*  confitiendatf,  exuit  animnm  tanun  insrititr  Tfihin  'me,  arnitifw  ad 
alia. — Exorc.  »07.  jSji  3.  Tlu'  investigation  <»f  these  eubtUtii  s.  iliouirli  t»r  no 
use  to  the  ooostruction  of  niar'hiues  for  grinding  ct»rn,  yet  cloarH  tlu*  niiod 
from  the  rust  of  ignnranoe.  and  sharpeos  it  or  other  things. 
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last :  and  in  this  union,  or  rather  lawless  alternation,  conflists  tht 
essence  of  Jacobinism,  as  far  as  Jacobinism  is  any  thing  but  a 
term  of  abuse,  or  has  any  meaning  of  its  own  distinct  from 
democracy  and  sedition. 

A  constitution  equally  suited  to  China  and  America,  or  to 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  must  surely  be  equally  unfit  for  both, 
and  deserve  as  little  respect  in  political,  as  a  quack's  panacea  in 
medical,  practice.  Yet  there  are  three  weighty  motives  for  a  dii- 
tinct  exposition  of  this  theory,*  and  of  the  ground  on  which  ita 
pretensions  are  bottomed  :  and  I  dare  affirm,  that  for  the  same 
reasons  there  are  few  subjects  which  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world  have  a  fairer  claim  to  the  attention  of  every  serious  Engliah- 
mau,  who  is  likely,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  partisan  or  as  oppo- 
nent, to  interest  himself  in  schemes  of  reform. 

The  first  motive  is  derived  from  the  propensity  of  mankind  to 
mistake  the  abhorrence  occasioned  by  the  unhappy  effects  or  ao* 
companiments  of  a  particular  8}'stem  for  an  insight  into  the  false- 
hood of  its  principles.  And  it  is  the  latter  only,  a  clear  insight, 
not  any  vehement  emotion,  that  can  secure  its  pennaneut  rejec- 
tion. For  by  a  wise  ordinance  of  nature  our  feelings  have  no 
abiding-place  in  our  memory ;  nay,  the  more  '\'i\nd  they  are  in 
the  moment  of  tlieir  existence,  the  more  dim  and  dillicult  to  be 
rcmeiffbcred  do  they  make  the  thoughts  which  accompanied 
them.  Those  of  my  readers,  who  at  any  time  of  tlieir  life  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  novels,  may  easily  convince  them- 
selves of  this  tnith,  by  comparing  their  recollections  of  those 
stories  which  most  excited  their  curiosity,  and  even  painfully 
afl'ected  their  feeUnprs,  with  their  recollections  of  the  calm  and 
meditative  pathos  of  tShakspearc  and  Milton.  Hence  it  is  that 
human  experience,  like  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines 
only  the  jKith  which  we  have  passed  over.  The  horrors  of  the 
Peasants'  War  in  Germany,  and  the  direful  eflocts  of  the  Ana- 
baptist tenets,  which  were  only  nominally  ditlerent  from  those  of 

•  A«  iiietupliysicd  are  the  8oi«*noe  which  iletcrniiuefl  what  can,  and  what 
can  n«»t,  known  of  U4nar  the  laws  of  boins;,  d  priori, — tliat  ifl,  from 
ihosf  nrccufitios  «»f  th<«  niiml  or  forms  of  thinking,  which,  though  fir*t  re- 
to  US  by  t'xporioncc,  uniA  yvt  have  j)re-exi»ted  in  order  to  make  <x- 
jwrieuce  itm*lf  pot^siUe,  oven  as  the  eye  must  exist  prcvioualy  to  any  par- 
ticular act  <»f  seeing,  though  by  eight  only  con  we  know  that  we  have  eye* — 
so  might  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and  his  followers  not  inaptly  be  cn- 
tith't],  mctapolitics,  and  the  doctors  of  this  school  metapoliticians 
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JaeobiniBin  by  the  substitution  of  religious  for  philosophical  jar- 
gon, struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright.    Yet  little  more 
than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  cHective  memory 
of  those  events  :  the  same  principles  budded  forth  anew,  and  pro- 
doced  the  same  fruits  from  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  1.  to  the 
xestoration  of  his  son.    In  the  succeeding  generations,  to  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  European  courts,  and  to  the  oppressive 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  were  again  transferred  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  tlie  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  political  and  reli- 
gious fanaticism  :  and  the  same  principles,  aided  by  circumstances 
and  dressed  out  in  the  ostentatious  garb  of  a  fashionable  philoso- 
phy, once  more  rose  triumphant,  and  effected  the  French  revolu- 
tion.   That  man  has  reflected  little  on  human  nature  who  does 
not  perceive  that  the  detestable  maxims  and  correspondent  crimes 
of  the  existing  French  despotism,  have  already  dimmed  the 
recollections  of  the  democratic  phrcnzy  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  by 
little  and  little,  have  drawn  ofi'  to  other  objects  the  electric  Ibrce 
of  the  feelings,  which  had  massed  and  upholden  those  recollec- 
tions ;  and  that  a  favorable  concurrence  of  occasions  is  alono 
wanting  to  awaken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning 
from  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  political  heaven.    The  true 
origin  of  human  pvents  is  so  little  susceptible  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence which  can  compel  our  belief  even  against  oiu*  will ;  and  so 
many  are  the  disturbing  forces  which  modify  the  motion  given  by 
the  first  projection ;  and  every  age  has,  or  imagines  it  has,  its 
own  circumstances  which  render  past  experience  no  longer  aj)- 
pHcable  to  the  present  case  ;  that  there  will  never  be  wanting 
answers  and  explanations,  and  specious  flatteries  of  ho])e.    1  well 
remember,  that  when  the  examples  of  former  Jacobins.  Julius 
Cspsar,  Cromwell,  &c.  were  adduced  in  France  and  England  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Frcucli  Consulate,  it  was  ridiculed  as 
[iedantr\'  and  yjedants'  ignorance,  to  fear  a  reject ition  of  such 
usuq)ation  at  the  close  of  the  enhghtened  eighteenth  century. 
Those  who  ]wssess  the  Momteurs  of  that  date  will  find  set  proofs, 
that  such  results  were  little  less  than  imp(»ssible,  and  that  it  was 
au  insult  to  so  philosophical  an  age,  and  .<o  enlightened  a  nation, 
to  dare  direct  the  public  eye  towards  them  as  lights  of  admoni- 
tion and  warning. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  with  official  statesmen,  and  with 
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those  who  deem  thenuBelves  honored  by  their  aoquaintan 
tribute  great  national  events  to  the  influence  of  partic 
Bons,  to  the  errors  of  one  man  and  to  the  intrigues  of  an 
any  possible  spark  of  a  particular  occasion,  rather  tha 
tme  cause,  the  predominant  state  of  public  opinion, 
known  men  who,  with  most  significant  nods,  and  the  c 
tempt  of  pitying  half-smiles,  have  declared  the  natural 
tion  of  the  French  revolution,  to  be  the  mere  fancies  of  gi 
and  then,  with  the  solemnity  of  cabinet  ministers,  h 
ceeded  to  explain  the  whole  by  anecdotes.  It  is  so  stin 
the  pride  of  a  vulgar  mind,  to  be  persuaded  that  it  kno 
few  others  know,  and  that  it  is  the  important  depository 
of  state  secret,  by  communicating  which  it  confers  an  ol 
on  others!  But  I  have  likewise  met  with  men  of  inte 
who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  were  travn 
loot  through  the  French  provinces,  and  they  bear  witnesi 
the  remotest  villages  every  tongue  was  employed  iu  ech< 
enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the  Parisian  journalists  ;  that  tl 
highways  were  crowded  -wiih  enthusiasts,  some  shou 
watchwords  of  the  revolution,  others  disputing  on  the  ; 
stract  principles  of  the  imiversal  constitution,  which  th 
beheved,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  shortly  t< 
the  most  ignorant  among  them  confident  of  his  fitness 
highest  duties  of  a  legislator ;  and  all  prepared  to  sh 
blooil  in  the  defence  of  the  inahenable  sovereignty  of  the 
emed  people.  The  more  abstract  the  notions  were,  ^\'ith  t 
affinity  did  they  combine  vnXh  the  most  fervent  feelings, 
the  immediate  impulses  to  action.  The  Lord  Chancello 
lived  in  an  age  of  court  intrigues,  and  was  familiarly  ac< 
with  all  the  secrets  of  personal  influence.  He,  if  any  m 
qualified  to  take  the  gauge  and  measurement  of  their  com 
power  :  and  he  has  told  us,  that  there  is  one,  and  but  on< 
ble  source  of  political  prophecy,  the  knowledge  of  the  j 
nant  opinions  and  the  speculative  principles  of  men  in 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidn< 
favorite  of  dueen  Elizabeth,  the  paramount  gentleman  of 
the  nephew,  and — as  far  as  a  gt>od  man  could  be — the  o 
of  the  intriguing  and  dark-niiuded  Earl  of  Leicester.— 
deeply  convinced  that  the  principle:?  diflused  through  the  i 
of  a  nation  are  the  true  oracles  from  whence  statesmei 
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learn  vdom,  and  that  when  the  people  speak  loudly  it  is  from 
the*  ^ing  strongly  possessed  either  by  the  godhead  or  the  daemon, 
that  .4^  the  revolution  of  the  Netherlands  he  considered  the  uiii- 
Terskl  'adoption  of  one  set  of  principles,  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
presfuoe.  *  If  Her  Majesty/  says  he,  '  were  the  fountain,  I  would 
fear,  oonsidenng  what  I  daily  find,  that  we  should  wax  dr\'. 
But  ihe  is  but  a  means  which  God  uscth.'  But  if  my  readers 
wish  to  sec  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  principles  and  popular 
opinions  for  evil  and  for  good  proved  and  illustrated  with  an  elo- 
quence worthy  of  the  subject,  I  can  refer  them  with  the  hardiest 
anticipation  of  their  thanks  to  the  late  work  concerning  the  rela- 
tions ^f  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  my  honored  friend, 
William  Wordffworth,  quem  quoties  lego,  7ion  verba  mi  hi  videor 
audire,  scd  ionitrua.* 

*  I  ooDsider  this  ref^renoo  to,  and  stroni?  rcconunendation  of.  the  work 
abore  rnentiooed,  not  a»  a  voluntary  tributo  of  udiniratioD,  but  as  aii  act  of 
mere  justice  both  to  myat'lf  and  to  tlio  roiulors  of  Tho  Friend.    My  own 
heart  bears  nie  witne«!«,  that  I  am  aotuntod  br  tho  deepest  sense  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles,  which  it  has  l)een  and  ^till  more  willlx*  my  endeavor 
to  enforce,  and  of  their  paramount  inijiortanee  to  the  well-being  of  s<K'iety 
at  the  pr^-^ent  juncture:  and  that  tlie  duty  of  makinir  the  attempt,  and  the 
bopt:  of  not  wholly  fiiilint;  in  it,  are.  iav  more  than  the  wish  for  the  di>ubt- 
fiil  good  of  literary  reputati<»n,  or  any  yet  mcan<"r  object,  my  great  and 
ruling  motives.    Mr.  Wordsworth  I  deem  a  fellow-bl)orer  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  teaching  the  same  principles,  but 
vith  fiir  greater  powers  of  mind,  and  an  eloquence  more  adequate  to  the 
importance  and  majesty  of  the  i>ause.    T  am  strengthened  loo  by  the  knowl- 
edge, that  I  am  not  unauthorized  by  the  sympathy  of  many  wise  and  good 
men,  and  men  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  public,  in  my  admiration  of  his 
(iunphlct. — Xeqw  cnim  dcbt  C  operihui  ejus  obfMf^  quod  vivit.    An  »i  inUr 
q*M  numquaiH  viiiimu*,  jforuisitrt^  non  solum  libros  ejus^  verum  ctiam 
imagines  conquirernnns,  rjusthm  nunc  honor  pnrsentls^  et  gratia  quasi 
*ati€tatf.  languescct  f    At  ftor  pravujn,  tnalignnrnque  est,  non  adtnirari 
Aominrm  Oiimirationc  dignissimum,  quia  videre,  alloqui,  audire,  eotnplecti, 
laudare  tantum,  verum  rtiam  amnre,  coniingit.  Pi.ix.  Epis.  Lib.  I.  16. 
It  is  hardly  ])ossibie  for  a  man  of  ingenuous  mind  to  act  under  the  fear 
that  he  shall  be  suspected  liy  Inmest  men  of  the  vileness  of  praising  a  work 
To  the  public,  merely  because  he  hap])ens  to  be  personally  acquamted  with 
the  author.   Tlmt  tliis  is  s<>  eonmionly  done  in  renews,  furnishes  only  an 
ailditii>nal  prriof  of  the  morbid  Imrdness  produced  in  the  moral  eenne  by  the 
habit  of  writing  anonymous  criticisms,  especially  under  the  further  dioguise 
of  a  pretended  board  or  association  of  critics,  each  man  expressing  himself, 
to  use  the  words  of  Andrew  >hirve1,  as  a  synodical  indimduum^    With  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  probability  of  being  warped  by  partiality,  I  can  only 
VOL.  II.  H 
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That  erroneous  political  notions — ^they  having  become  general 
and  a  part  of  the  popular  creed — ^have  practical  consequenceii 
and  these,  of  course,  of  a  most  fearful  nature,  is  a  truth  as  cer- 
tain as  historic  evidence  can  make  it :  and  that  when  the  feel* 
ings  excited  by  these  calamities  have  passed  away,  and  the 
interest  in  them  has  been  displaced  by  more  recent  events,  the 
same  errors  are  likely  to  be  started  afresh,  pregnant  with  the 
same  calamities,  is  an  evil  rooted  in  human  nature  in  the  prei- 
ent  state  of  general  information,  for  which  wo  have  hitherto 
found  no  adequate  remedy.    It  may,  perhaps,  in  the  scheme  of 
Providence,  be  proper  and  conducive  to  its  ends,  that  no  adequate 
remedy  should  exist :  for  the  folly  of  men  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 
But  if  there  be  any  means,  if  not  of  preventing,  yet  of  palliating, 
the  disease,  and,  in  the  more  favored  nations,  of  checking  iti 
progress  at  the  first  symptoms ;  and  if  these  means  are  to  be  at 
all  compatible  ^wilh  the  civil  and  intellectual  freedom  of  mankind: 
they  are  to  be  foiuid  only  in  an  intelligible  and  thorough  exposure 
of  the  error,  and,  through  that  discover}',  of  the  source,  from 
which  it  derives  its  speciousuess  and  powers  of  influence  on  the 
human  mind.    This  therefore  is  niy  first  motive  for  undertaking 
the  disquisition. 

The  second  is,  that  though  the  French  code  of  revolutionaiy 
principles  is  now  generally  rejected  as  a  sj'stem,  yet  everpi'hcre 
in  the  speeches  and  WTitings  of  the  English  reformers,  nay,  not 
seldom  in  those  of  their  opponents,  I  find  certain  maxims  asserted 

Bay  that  I  judge  of  all  works  iadiffereutly  by  certain  fixed  rules  previoiwlv 
formed  in  my  mind  with  all  the  power  anil  vigikiice  of  my  judgment ;  and 
that  I  should  certainly  of  the  two  apply  them  with  greater  rigor  to  the 
production  of  a  friend  than  to  that  of  a  person  indilferent  to  me.  But 
wherever  I  find  in  any  work  all  the  conditions  of  excellence  in  its  kind,  itii 
not  the  accident  of  the  author's  being  my  cc»ntemporary  or  even  mv  friend, 
or  the  Bneers  of  bad-heart«d  men,  that  shall  prevent  me  from  speaking  of 
it,  as  in  my  inmost  convictions  I  deem  it  deserves. 

 no,  friend  I 

Though  it  bo  now  the  fashion  to  commend. 
As  men  of  strong  minds,  those  alone  who  can 
Ceiuure  with  judf^ient,  no  such  piece  of  man 
Makes  up  my  spirit :  where  desert  does  live, 
There  will  I  plant  my  wonder,  and  there  give 
My  best  endeavors  to  build  up  his  glory. 
That  truly  merits ! 

Recommendatory  Ver9e$  to  one  of  the  old  fda$iL 
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uded  to,  which  are  not  tenable,  except  as  constituent 
'  that  system.  Many  of  the  most  specious  arguments  in 
'  the  imperfection  and  injustice  of  the  present  constitution 
legislature  -will  be  found,  on  closer  examination,  to  pre- 
the  truth  of  certain  principles,  from  which  the  adducers 
argimients  loudly  profess  their  dissent.  But  in  political 
I  no  permanence  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  edifice,  without 
ncy  in  the  foundation. 

third  motive  is,  that  by  detecting  the  true  source  of  the 
»  of  these  principles,  wc  shall  at  the  same  time  discover 
Ltural  place  and  object ;  and  that  in  themselves  they  are 
y  truths,  but  most  important  and  sublime  truths  ;  and  that 
ilsehood  and  their  danger  consist  altogether  in  their  mis- 
tion.  Thus  the  dignity  of  human  nature  will  be  secured, 
the  same  time  a  lesson  of  humility  taught  to  each  indi- 
when  we  are  made  to  see  that  the  universal  necessary 
ind  pure  ideas  of  reason,  were  given  us,  not  for  the  pur- 
'  flattering  our  pride,  and  enabling  us  to  become  national 
ors  ;  but  that,  by  an  energy  of  continued  self-conquest,  we 
establish  a  free  and  yet  absolute  govenirnent  in  our  own 
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t  therefore,  much  of  that  we  are  to  epeak  in  this  preeeut  cause,  may 
a  number  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and  intricate 
ly  talk  of  the  truth,  wliich  never  sounded  the  depth  from  -whence  it 
i:  and  therefore,  when  they  are  led  thereunto,  they  are  soon 
BS  men  drawn  from  those  beaten  paths,  wherewith  they  have  been 
;  yet  this  may  not  so  far  prevail,  as  to  cut  off  that  which  the  mat- 
i  requireth,  howsoever  the  nice  humor  of  some  be  therewith  pleased 
They  unto  whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by 
use  it  is  in  their  own  liands  to  spare  that  labor  which  they  are  not 
to  ciiduro.  An<l  if  any  complain  of  obscurity,  they  must  consider, 
these  matters  it  cometh  no  otherwise  to  pass,  than  in  sundry  the 
K>th  of  art,  and  also  of  nature,  where  that  which  hath  greatest  force 
'ery  things  we  Bee,  is,  notwithstanding,  itself  oftentimes  not  seen. 
;elioes8  of  houses,  the  goodliness  of  trees,  when  we  behold  them,  de- 
the  eye :  but  that  foundation  which  beareth  up  the  one,  that  root 
ainistereth  unto  the  other  nourishment  and  life,  is  in  the  bosom  of 
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the  earth  concealed ;  and  if  there  be  at  any  time  occasion  to  search  into  it^ 
such  labor  is  then  more  nece«»nry  than  pleasant,  both  to  them  which  un- 
dertake it  and  for  the  lookcrs-i^u.  In  like  nmnner.  the  use  and  benefit  of 
gixnl  laws,  all  that  live  uudir  th<  :n,  may  enjoy  with  delii|:ht  and  comibrt* 
albeit  the  ^ijounils  and  first  orig:iu:;l  causes  from  whence  they  hare  spmn^ 
be  unknown,  as  to  the  greatest  pa:  t  of  men  they  are.  But  when  they  who 
withdraw  their  obtniience,  pretend  tlmt  the  laws  whidi  they  should  obey 
are  corrupt  and  Ticious ;  for  U'ttoi'  cxamiuution  of  their  quality,  it  beboor- 
eth  the  v<:ry  foundation  and  ri^)t.  the  hii;hest  well-spring  and  fountain  of 
them  to  be  discovered.  Which,  K  .-auso  we  are  not  oftentimes  accustomed 
to  di»,  when  we  do  it.  the  pains  wo  take  are  more  needful  a  urreat  deal  than 
acceptable,  and  the  matters  whioli  we  handle,  seem  by  reastni  of  newness 
(till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them\  dark,  intricate,  and  on- 
fiuiiiliar.  For  as  much  help  wh«-reof,  as  may  be  in  this  ease,  I  have  <&• 
deavored  tlu-oughout  the  boily  of  this  wh«.»le  discinirse,  that  every  former 
part  niit^ht  give  strength  mito  all  that  follow,  and  every  hitter  bring  some 
light  unto  all  Ix^fore:  si»  tlmt  if  tin*  jmlgnionts  of  nion  «K>  but  hiUd  them- 
selves in  suspense,  as  touehing  t\u  lirst  more  general  mevlitatimis.  till  in 
ortler  they  have  perusii!  the  r«.»*t  ih.it  ensue ;  what  may  seem  dark  at  the 
first,  will  afterwards  l>e  found  mivi-o  plain,  even  as  the  latter  particiUar  de- 
cisions will  apjK'ar,  I  doubt  not,  ::u»re  btrong  when  the  other  have  been 
TxTjid  before.  IIoomL* 

ox  THE  GROrXDS  OF  IJOVEKN .  IKNT  AS  LAID  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE 
PI  RE  REASON  ;   OH  A  STATl  MENT  AND  CUITIQI  E  OF  THE  THISD 

SYSTEM  OF  ri^LITlCAL  FHlLOSOrHY.  THE  THEORY  OF  KOfSSEAr 

.VXD  THE  FRENCH  ECONOMI-TS. 

I  PROCEED  to  my  promise  <  developing  irom  its  embryo  prin- 
ciples tiie  tree  of  French  libcity.  of  which  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  uf  man.  and  the  coiirtitiition  of  17lU  were  the  leaves,  and 
the  succeeding  and  pn.'seiit  s':ite  of  France  tlie  fruits.  Iiet  ine 
not  be  blamed,  if.  in  the  iu'.  rp<^Hl  essays,  inlnnluctory  to  this 
section,  1  have  coumn'ted  this  system,  though  only  in  imagination, 
though  only  as  a  possible  case,  with  a  name  so  deservetlly  rever- 
enced as  that  of  Luther.  It  is  some  excuse,  that  to  interweave 
with  the  reader's  recolKHMion>  a  certain  life  aud  dramatic  inter- 
est, during  the  perusal  of  the  al>stractf  reasonings  that  are  to  lol- 

•  EecL  Pol.  R  L  c.  1.  2.— Ai. 

f  I  have  been  chargtHi  in  Tlie  Friend  with  a  novel  and  per])lexing  use  of 
the  word  abstract,  bt»th  as  verb  an<l  noun.  Novel  it  certainly  is  ni>t ;  it  be- 
ing authorizes!  by  Li»rd  Haeon.  Do-  Cartes,  and  others.  The  fact  is  thU:  I 
take  the  word  in  its  pro|HT  meaning,  as  abttraha,  I  draw  frtm  Hm  in- 
iigc.  by  which  I  represent  t4>  myself  an  oak-tree,  is  no  fac  $imiU  or  ade- 


I  thie  only  means  I  possess  of  bribing  his  attention.  We 
most  of  ns,  at  some  period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been 
id  with  dialogues  of  the  dead.  Who  is  there,  that  wishing 
En  a  probable  opinion  on  the  grounds  of  hope  and  fear  for 
jured  people  warring  against  mighty  armies,  would  not  be 
Dd  with  a  spirited  fiction,  which  brought  before  him  an  old 
antian  discoursing  on  that  subject  in  Elysimn,  with  a  new- 
rived  spirit  ficom  the  streets  of  Saragoza  or  the  walls  of 
oa? 

It  I  have  a  better  reason.  I  -wished  to  give  every  fair  ad- 
age to  the  opinions,  which  I  deemed  it  of  importance  to 
ite.  It  is  bad  policy  to  represent  a  political  system  as  hav- 
10  charm  but  for  robbers  and  assassins,  and  no  natiural  origin 
in  the  brains  of  fools  or  madmen,  when  experience  has  proved, 
the  great  danger  of  the  system  consists  in  the  peculiar  fas- 
don  it  is  calculated  to  exert  on  uoblc  and  imaginative  spirits  ; 
U  those  who,  in  the  amiable  intoxication  of  youthfid  benevo- 
5,  are  apt  to  mistake  their  own  best  virtues  and  choicest 
ers  for  the  average  qualities,  and  attributes  of  the  human 
acter.  The  very  minds,  which  a  good  man  would  most  wish 
reserve  or  disentangle  from  tlie  snare,  are  by  these  angry 
eprcsentations  rather  lured  into  it.  Is  it  wonderful  that  a 
.  should  reject  the  arguments  unheard,  when  his  own  heart 
es  the  falsehood  of  the  assumptions  by  which  they  are  pref- 
: ;  or  that  he  should  retaliate  on  the  aggressors  their  own 
thoughts  ?  I  am  well  aware,  that  the  provocation  was  great, 
temptation  almost  inevitable  ;  yet  still  I  can  not  repel  the 
iction  from  my  mind,  that  in  }):irt  to  this  error,  and  in  part 
certain  inconsistency  in  his  owii  fundamental  principles,  we 
to  attribute  the  small  number  of  converts  made  by  Burke 

i  iam  of  the  tree,  but  is  abstracted  from  it  by  my  eye.  Now  this 
ir»  to  me  a  more  natural  as  well  as  more  grammatical  and  pbilosophi- 
ie  of  the  word,  than  that  elliptic  cvastruction,  by  which  an  accusatiye 
and. the  preposition  fullowini?  it  are  to  be  understood,  namely,  I 
(my  aU€nli(m  from)  the,  <fce.  Thus :— I  give  the  outline  of  a  flower 
i]at«  with  a  slate  pencil — Now,  I  ^vould  say,  I  abstract  the  shape 
the  flower,  or  of  the  flower.  Br.t  the  objector  would  express  the 
thing  by  saying,  I  abstract  the  color,  <fcc.  (that  is,  my  attention  from 
olor,  Ac.) 

rhaps  the  ktter  might  be  better  in  familiar  writing  ;  bat  I  continue 
efer  the  former  on  subjects  that  require  precision.  1830. 
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during  his  life-time,  het  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not 
mean,  that  this  great  man  supported  difierent  principles  at  dif- 
ferent aeras  of  his  political  life.  On  the  contrary,  no  man  was 
ever  more  like  himself  From  his  first  published  speech  on  the 
American  colonies  to  his  last  posthumous  tracts,  we  see  the  same 
man,  the  same  doctrines,  the  same  uniform  wisdom  of  practical 
counsels,  the  same  reasoning  and  the  same  prejudices  against  all 
abstract  grounds,  against  all  de<luction  of  practice  from  theoiy. 
The  inconsistency  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a  different  kind  :  it  ii 
the  want  of  congruity  in  the  principles  appealed  to  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  work  ;  it  is  an  apparent  versatility  of  the  prin- 
ciple with  the  occasion.  If  his  opponents  arc  theorists,  thea 
every  thing  is  to  be  foimded  on  prudence,  on  mere  calculations  of 
expediency ;  and  every  man  is  represented  as  acting  according 
to  the  state  of  his  owti  immediate  self-interest.  Are  his  oppo- 
nents calculators  ?  Then  calculation  itself  is  represented  as  a 
sort  of  crime.  God  has  given  us  feelings,  and  we  are  to  obey 
them  ; — and  the  most  absurtl  prejudices  become  venerable,  to 
which  these  feelings  have  given  consecration.  I  have  not  for- 
gotten, that  Burke  himself  defended  these  hal^ontradictions.  on 
the  pretext  of  balancing  the  too  much  on  the  one  side  by  a  too 
much  on  the  other.  But  never  can  I  believe  but  that  the  straight 
line  must  needs  be  the  nearest  ;  and  that  where  there  is  the  most, 
and  the  most  unalloyed  tnith,  there  will  be  the  greatest  and  most 
pennanent  jwwer  of  persuasion.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Burke 
in  his  public  character  found  himself,  as  it  were,  in  a  Noah's  ark. 
-with  a  ver\'  few  men,  and  a  great  many  bea.'its.  He  felt  how 
much  his  inunediate  jwwer  was  lessened  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  measureless  suiwriority  to  those  about  him  :  he  acted, 
therefore,  under  a  perpetual  system  of  compromise — a  compro- 
mise of  greatness  with  meanness  ;  a  compromise  of  comprehension 
with  narrowness  ;  a  compromise  of  the  philosopher, — who,  arm- 
ed with  the  twofi)ld  knowledge  of  historj'  and  the  laws  of  spirit, 
looked,  as  with  a  telescojje,  far  around  and  into  the  remote  dis- 
tance,— with  the  niere  men  (}{  business,  or  with  yet  coarser  intel- 
lects, who  handhnl  a  truth,  which  they  were  rtH|uired  to  receive, 
as  they  would  handle  an  ox,  which  they  were  desired  to  purchase. 
But  why  need  !•  repeat  what  has  bt^en  already  said  in  so  happy 
a  manner  by  Goldsmith  of  tliis  great  man  : — 
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"Wlio  too  deep  for  his  beftrm  still  went  on  refming. 
And  tlioiight  of  ooaymdng,  -while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

And  if  in  consequence  it  was  hia  fate  to  "  cut  blocks  ivith  a  razor/' 
I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  in  respect  of  truth,  though  not 
of  genius,  the  weapon  was  injured  by  the  misapplication. 

For  myself,  however,  I  act  and  will  continue  to  act  under  the 
belief,  that  the  whole  truth  is  the  best  antidote  to  falsehoods, 
which  are  dangerous  chiefly  because  they  are  half-truths  :  and 
that  an  erroneous  system  is  best  confuted,  not  by  an  abuse  of 
theory  in  general,  nor  by  an  absurd  opposition  of  theory  to  prac- 
tice, but  by  a  detection  of  the  errors  in  the  particular  theory. 
For  the  meanest  of  men  has  his  theory,  and  to  think  at  all  is  to 
theorize.  "With  these  convictions  I  proceed  immediately  to  the 
system  of  the  economists,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  con- 
itnicted.  and  from  which  it  must  derive  all  its  strength. 

The  s\-stem  commences  with  an  undeniable  truth,  and  an  im- 
portant deduction  therefrom  equally  imdeniable.  All  voluntary 
actions,  say  they,  having  for  their  objects,  good  or  evil,  are  moral 
actions.  But  all  morality  is  grounded  in  the  reason.  Ever}'  man 
i*  bom  vrixh  the  faculty  of  reason  :  and  whatever  is  ^nthout  it,  be 
the  shape  what  it  may,  is  not  a  man  or  |)erson,  but  a  thing. 
Hence  the  sacred  principle,  recognized  by  all  laws,  human  and 
dime,  the  principle  indeed,  which  is  the  groilnd-work  of  all  law 
and  justice,  that  a  i)erson  can  never  become  a  thing,  nor  be 
treated  as  such  -without  wrong.  But  the  distinction  between 
peison  and  thing  consists  herein,  that  tlie  latter  may  rightfully  be 
used,  altogether  and  merely,  as  a  mean  :  but  the  Ibnner  must 
always  be  included  in  the  en  J,  and  fonn  a  part  of  the  final 
cause.  We  plant  the  tree  and  we  cut  it  down,  we  breed  the 
«heep  and  we  kill  it,  wholly  as  means  to  our  own  ends.  The 
Wood-cutter  and  the  hind  are  likewise  employed  as  means,  but  on 
an  agreement  of  reciprocal  advantage,  which  includes  them  as 
^eli  as  their  employer  in  the  end.  Again  :  as  the  faculty  of 
reason  implies  free-agency,  morality. — that  is,  the  dictate  of  rea- 
iijii, — ffives  to  every  rational  being  the  right  of  acting  a?  a  1V<  »' 
iffent,  and  of  finally  determining  his  conduct  by  liis  own  will, 
according  to  his  own  con.scieuce  :  and  this  riglit  is  inalienable 
except  by  guilt,  which  is  an  act  of  self-forfeiture,  and  the  conso- 

"  Retaliation.— £<i 
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quences  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the  criminal's  own  moral 
election.  In  respect  of  their  reason*  all  men  are  equal.  The 
measure  of  the  understanding  and  of  all  other  faculties  of  man, 
is  difierent  in  different  persons  :  but  reason  is  not  susceptible  of 
degrree.  For  since  it  merely  decides  whether  any  given  thooglit 
or  action  is  or  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  rest,  there  can  be 
no  reason  better,  or  more  reason,  than  another. 

Reason  !  best  and  holiest  gifY  of  God  and  bond  of  imion  with 
the  giver  ; — the  high  title  by  which  the  majesty  of  man  claims 
precedence  above  all  other  living  creatures  ; — ^mysterious  faculty, 
the  mother  of  conscience,  of  language,  of  tears,  and  of  smiles  ; — 
calm  and  incorruptible  legislator  of  the  soul,  Ti-ithout  whom  all 
its  other  powers  would  *  meet  in  mere  oppugnancy  — sole  prin* 
ciple  of  permanence  amid  endless  change, — in  a  world  of  discord* 
ant  appetites  and  imagined  seli'-interests  the  one  only  commoQ 
measure,  which  taken  away, — 

Force  f^hould  be  rijjht ;  or,  rather  right  and  wrong,— 
Between  whose  eQdle»s  jar  justice  resivK'S, — 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  ^>  should  justice  too. 
Then  every  thing  include?  itsH-lf  in  power. 
Power  into  will,  will  int<»  appetite ; 
And  appetite  a  universal  wolC 
So  doubly  (Seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  a  universal  prey  I 

Thrice  blessed  faculty  of  reason  I  all  other  gifts,  though  goodly 
and  of  celestial  origin,  health,  strength,  talents,  all  the  powwi 
and  all  the  means  of  enjoyment,  seem  dispent!e<l  by  chance  or  sul- 
len caprice  ; — thou  alone,  more  than  even  the  sunshine,  mow 
than  the  common  air.  art  given  to  all  men,  and  to  every  man 
alike.  To  thee,  who  being  one  art  the  same  in  all,  we  owe  the 
privilege,  that  of  all  we  can  become  one.  a  living  whole, — that 
we  have  a  country.  Who  then  shall  dare  prescribe  a  law  of 
moral  action  for  any  rational  being,  which  dws  not  flow  inune- 
diiitely  from  that  reason,  whirh  is  the  fountain  of  all  morality? 
Or  how  without  breach  of  conscience  can  we  limit  or  coerce  ibe 
powers  of  a  free  agent,  excejit  by  coincidence  with  that  law  in 
his  ovni  mind,  which  is  at  once  the  cause,  the  condition,  audtlie 

*  This  position  has  been  alreatly  explained,  and  the  sophistry  grooo*^ 
on  it  detected  and  exposed,  in  Ebsuy  V.  of  the  First  Landing-PUce.  H  PP^ 
143-160. 
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metnire  of  his  free  agency  ?  Man  must  be  free ;  or  to  what 
porpoee  was  he  made  a  spirit  of  rea«ou,^and  not  a  machine  of 
initinct  ?  Man  must  obey  ;  or  wherefore  has  he  a  conscience  ? 
The  powers,  which  create  this  difficulty,  contain  its  solution 
likewise :  for  their  service  is  perioct  freedom.  And  whatever 
law  or  system  of  law  compels  any  other  Bcrvice,  disennobles  our 
nature,  leagues  itself  with  the  animal  against  the  god-like,  kills 
ia  us  the  very  principle  of  joyous  well-doing,  and  fights  against 
kumanity. 

By  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  social  state  there 
anaes  the  foUowing  system,  which,  as  far  as  its  first  grounds  arc 
eoocemed,  is  developed  the  most  lidly  by  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  his 
»ork  Du  Cotitrat  Social.  If  theu  no  individual  possesses  the 
right  of  prescribing  any  thing  to  another  individual,  the  rule  of 
▼hich  is  not  contained  in  their  conunou  reason,  society,  which  is 
bat  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  cnu  communicate  tbis  right  to 
no  one.  It  can  not  possibly  make  tliat  rightiul  which  the  higher 
ind  inviolable  law  of  human  natiiii;  declares  contradictory  and 
^itft.  But  conoeniing  right  and  wrong,  tlie  reason  of  eacli  and 
<^ery  man  is  the  competent  judge  :  lor  how  el»!e  could  he  be  an 
imenable  being,  or  the  proper  subject  of  any  law  ?  This  reason, 
^refore,  in  any  one  man,  can  nol  even  in  the  social  state  be 
nphtlully  subjugated  to  the  reason  of  any  other.  Neither  an  in- 
'li^idual,  nor  yet  the  whole  multitude  wliich  constitutes  the  state, 
•^n  possess  the  right  of  compelling  liini  to  do  any  thing,  of  which 
It  can  not  be  demonstrated  that  his  own  reason  must  join  in  pre- 
*ribiiig  it.  If  therefore  society  is  to  be  luider  a  rightful  consti- 
tution of  government,  and  one  that  can  impose  on  rational  beings 
*true  and  moral  obligation  to  obi\v  it,  it  must  be  framed  on  such 
Pnnciples  that  ever}'  individual  loliows  his  own  reason  while  he 
^beys  the  laws  of  the  constitution,  and  perfonns  the  will  of  the 
*t*te  while  he  follows  the  dictates  of  liis  oa^ti  reason.  This  is 
•^pressly  asserted  by  Rous.seau,  who  states  the  problem  of  a  per- 
^  constitution  of  govermnent  in  :lie  following  words  :  traiiver 
forme  d'associafio?i — ^xir  la(jutllc  chnaoi  s'unissant  ataus, 
^^isse  pourtant  qiC  a  lui  viemc,  ct  rcstc  aussi  Ubre  qiC  aupa- 
^<ivant, — that  is,  to  find  a  form  oi"  so<'iety  according  to  which 
one  uniting  himself  with  the  whole  shall  yet  obey  himself 
<>ldy  and  remain  as  free  as  before.  This  right  of  the  individual 
to  retain  his  whole  natural  independencx*,  even  in  the  social  state, 
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is  absolutely  inalienable.  He  can  not  poseibly  concede  or  compro- 
mise it :  for  this  xery  aght  is  one  of  his  most  sacred  duties.  He 
would  sin  atrainst  himself,  and  conmiit  high  treason  against  the 
reasi^n  which  the  Almighty  Creator  has  given  him.  if  he  dared 
abandon  its  exclusive  right  to  govern  his  actions. 

La>vs  obligator}'  on  the  conscience,  can  only  therefore  proceed 
from  that  reason  which  remains  ahvays  one  and  the  same, 
whether  it  speaks  throuph  this  or  that  person :  like  the  voice  of 
an  external  ventriKxjuist.  it  is  inditierent  from  whose  lips  it  ap- 
pears to  come,  if  only  it  lie  audible.  The  individuals  indeed  are 
subject  to  errors  and  passions,  and  each  man  has  his  own  defectn. 
But  when  men  are  assembknl  in  jx^rstni  or  by  real  representatives, 
the  actions  and  reactions  of  individual  self-love  balance  each 
other  :  errors  are  neutralized  by  oj)posite  errors :  and  the  winds 
rushing  from  all  quarters  at  once  with  equal  force,  produce  for 
the  time  a  deep  calm,  during  wliich  the  general  will  arising  from 
the  general  reason  displays  itself  'It  is  fittest.'  says  Burke  him- 
selJ*.*  *  that  sovereign  authority  should  In?  exercised  where  it  is 
most  likely  to  lie  attended  with  the  most  etleciual  corrective*. 
Thest'  correctives  are  funiishod  by  the  nature  and  course  of  par^ 
liamentar}-  prcH^tHnliuffS.  and  by  the  iutinitely  diversitied  chanuv 
ters  which  comp*»<e  the  two  Houses.  The  1  illness,  the  freedom, 
and  publicity  t»f  dis<»ussiou.  leave  it  easy  to  distinguish  what  are 
acts  of  p<nver.  and  wliat  the  detormiuatious  of  equity  and  reason. 
Tliere  pn'judice  corrects  prejudice,  and  tlie  ditiereut  aspt^ities  of 
party  zeal  mitigate  and  neutralize  each  other.' 

This,  liowever,  as  my  re:ulers  will  have  already  dettvted.  is 
no  longer  a  demonstrable  «leduction  fn>ui  rea.-^on.  It  is  a  men* 
probability,  against  which  other  probabilities  may  l»e  weighetl: 
as  the  lust  of  authority,  the  contairious  nature  of  enthusiasm,  and 
t»t]ier  of  the  acute  or  chronic  iliseases  of  delil.»erative  assemblies. 
But  which  t)f  the.^e  results  is  the  more  pndiable.  the  correction  or 
the  c»»utairit)n  of  evil,  must  tlepend  on  circumstances  and  irrounds 
of  c\]Hnlicney  :  and  thus  we  already  find  ourselves  Ivytuid  the 
inagie  eirele  of  the  pure  reason,  and  within  the  sphere  of  tlie  un- 
(lerstaiulins:  and  the  pnulcnce.  Of  this  imiH>rtanl  I'act  Kou^^au 
was  by  no  means  unaware  in  his  thiH^rj*.  though  ^nth  gn>ss  in- 
«*iin<i>tency  he  takes  no  ni»tiee  *»f  it  in  his  application  of  the  th«> 

•  Noto  mi  hi*  iniitioD  rolatiw  to  the  Spoi*ch  Irum  the  Thn^De.  vol  il  p 
»*.4T.  4to  E«lit 
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atj  to  practice.    He  admits  the  possibility,  he  is  compelled  by 
history  to  allow  even,  the  probability,  that  the  most  numerous 
popular  assemblies,  nay  even  whole  nations,  may  at  times  be 
hurried  away  by  the  same  passions,  and  under  the  dominion  of  a 
oonunou  error.    This  will  of  all  is  then  of  no  more  value,  than 
the  humors  of  any  one  individual :  and  must  therefore  be  sacred- 
ly distinguished  from  the  pure  will  which  flows  from  universal 
reason.    To  this  point  then  I  entreat  the  reader's  particular  at- 
tention :  for  in  this  distinction,  established  by  Rousseau  himself, 
between  the  vclonie  de  toiis  and  the  Vfjlonfe  gene  rale, — ^that  is, 
between  the  collective  will,  and  a  casual  overbalance  of  wills — 
the  falsehood  or  nothingness  of  the  whole  system  becomes  mani- 
fest.   For  hence  it  follows,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that  all 
which  is  said  in  the  Contrat  Social  of  that  sovereign  i^ill,  to 
which  the  right  of  universal  legislation  appertains,  applies  to  no 
one  human  being,  to  no  society  or  assemblage  of  human  beings, 
and  least  of  all  to  the  mixed  multitude  that  makes  up  the  peo- 
ple :  but  entirely  and  exclusively  to  reason  itself,  which,  it  is 
true,  dwells  in  every  man  potentially,  but  actually  and  in  per- 
fect purity  is  found  in  no  man  and  in  no  body  of  men.    This  dis- 
linction  the  latter  disciples  of  Rous.«eau  cho.se  completely  to  for- 
get, and. — a  far  more  melancholy  case — tlie  constituent  legisla- 
tors of  France  forgot  it  likeA\i.se.    AVith  a  wretched  parrotry  they 
wrote  and  harangued  without  ceasing  of  tlie  vdonte  generale — 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  p^'ople  :  and  by  these  high- 
eoundiug  phrases  led  on  the  vain,  ignorant,  and  intoxicated  pop- 
ulace to  wild  excesses  and  wilder  expt^ctations*.  which  entailing 
on  them  the  bitterness  of  disapixjintment  cleared  the  way  for 
military  despotism,  for  the  Satanic  govenmient  of  horror  under 
the  Jacobins,  and  of  terror  under  the  Cor.sican. 

Luther  lived  long  enougli  to  see  the  consequences  of  the  doc- 
trines into  which  indignant  pity  and  abstract  principles  of  right 
hid  hurried  him — ^to  see,  to  retract  and  to  opjjose  them.  If  the 
ttme  had  been  the  lot  of  Rousseau.  I  doubt  not,  that  his  conduct 
*ould  have  been  the  same.  In  his  whole  system  there  is  beyond 
controversy  much  that  is  true  and  well  reasoned,  if  only  its  ap- 
plication lie  not  extended  farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  pcr- 
Wiiu.  But  then  we  shall  find  that  httle  or  nothing  is  won  by  it 
for  the  institutions  of  society  ;  and  lea.st  of  all  for  the  constitution 
of  governments,  the  theory  of  which  it  was  his  wiph  to  ground 
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on  it.    Apply  his  principles  to  any  case,  in  which  the  sacred  aad 
inviolable  laws  of  morality  are  immediately  iiitei^ed,  all 
comes  just  and  pertinent.    No  power  on  earth  can  oblige  me  to 
act  against  my  conscience.   No  magistrate,  no  monarch,  uo  legi^  j 
lature.  can  without  tyranny  compel  me  to  do  any  thing  which  tlit  > 
acknowledged  laws  of  God  have  forbidden  me  to  do.    So  act  that  : 
thou  mayest  be  able,  without  invoh-ing  any  contradiction,  to  will 
that  the  maxim  of  thy  conduct  should  be  the  law  of  all  inteUi-  ^ 
gent  beings — ^is  the  one  universal  and  sufficient  principle  anl 
guide  of  morality.*    And  why  ?    Because  the  object  of  morality  \ 
is  not  the  outward  act,  but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actioni.  !, 
And  so  far  it  is  infallible.    But  with  what  show  of  reason  can  i 
we  pretend,  from  a  principle  by  which  we  are  to  determine  the  ^ 
purity  of  our  motives,  to  deduce  the  form  and  matter  of  a  right- 
fill  government,  the  main  office  of  which  is  to  regulate  the  out- 
ward actions  of  particular  bodies  of  men,  according  to  their  pu*> 
ticular  circumstances  ?    Can  wc  hope  better  of  constitutkmi 
framed  by  ourselves,  than  of  that  which  was  given  by  Almigfatr 
Wisdom  itself?    The  laws  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  which 
flowed  from  the  ]mre  reason,  remain  and  are  immutable ;  but  the 
regulations  dictate<l  by  prudence,  though  by  the  divine  prudence, 
and  though  given  in  thunder  from  the  mount,  have  passed  awsy: 
and  while  they  lasted,  were  binding  only  ibr  that  one  state,  the 
particular  circumstances  of  which  rendered  them  expedient. 

Rousseau  indml  asserts,  that  there  is  an  inalienable  sovereignty 
inherent  in  ever\'  human  being  possessed  of  reason  :  and  from 
this  the  framersof  the  constitution  of  1791  detluce.  that  the  peo- 
ple itself  is  its  own  sole  rightful  legislator,  and  at  most  dare  only 
recede  so  far  from  its  right  as  to  dele«rate  to  chosen  deputies  the 
|)ower  of  representing  and  declaring  the  creueral  will.  But  thi« 
is  wholly  without  proof ;  for  it  has  already  been  fully  shown,  that 
according  to  the  principle  out  of  which  this  consequence  is  **" 
tempted  to  be  dra^ii,  it  is  not  the  actual  man.  but  the  abstrs^ 
rea«!oii  alone,  that  is  the  sovereign  and  rightful  lawgiver.  The 
confusion  of  two  things  so  diflerent  is  so  gross  an  error,  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly  could  .«^'arcely  proceed  a  step  in  their  decla- 
ration of  rights,  without  some  glaring  inconsistencv.  Childien 
are  excluded  from  all  politi(»ai  power  : — are  they  not  huntfft 

•  KRDt'a  Grundlegunq  zur  ifftaphj^iik  dtr  SUten^  pp.  46.  47.  LeipB(^ 
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■gs  in  whom  the  fiumlty  of  reason  resides  ?  Yes  !  but  in 
m  the  faculty  is  not  yet  adequately  developed.  But  are  not 
MB  ignorance,  inveterate  superstition,  and  the  habitual  tyranny 
padBtoo  and  sensuality,  equally  preventives  of  the  development, 
aaUy  impediments  to  the  rightful  exercise,  of  the  reason,  as 
ildhood  and  early  youth  ?  Who  would  not  rely  on  the  judg- 
ent  of  a  well-educated  English  lad,  bred  in  a  virtuous  and  en- 
Aitened  fiunily,  in  preference  to  that  of  a  brutal  Bussiau,  who 
iieres  that  he  can  scourge  his  wooden  idol  into  good-humor, 
'  attributes  to  himself  the  merit  of  perpetual  prayer,  when  he 
■■  fastened  the  petitions,  which  his  priest  has  written  for  him, 
i  the  wings  of  a  windmill  ? — ^Again  :  women  are  likewise  ex- 
haded — a  fiill  half,  and  that  assuredly  the  most  innocent,  the 
Mt  amiable  half,  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  excluded,  and 
lus  too  by  a  constitution  which  boasts  to  have  no  other  foun- 
bitioDS  but  those  of  universal  reason  !  Is  reason  then  an  afiair 
lex  ?  No  !  But  women  are  commonly  in  a  state  of  depen- 
Aenoe,  and  are  not  likely  to  exercise  their  reason  with  freedom. 
Well  \  and  does  not  this  ground  of  exclusion  apply  with  equal 
«  greater  force  to  the  poor,  to  the  infinn,  to  men  in  embarrassed 
cbmrnstances,  to  all  in  short  whose  maintenance,  be  it  scanty 
w  be  it  ample,  depends  on  the  'will  of  others  ?  How  far  are  we 
to  go  ?  "V^Tiere  must  we  stop  ?  WTiat  classes  should  we  admit  ? 
Wliom  must  we  disfranchise  ?  The  objects  concerning  whom 
^  are  to  determine  these  questions,  are  all  human  beings,  aiid 
^fferenced  from  each  other  by  degrees  only,  these  degrees,  too, 
<>ftentimes  changing.  Yet  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  sys- 
rests  is,  that  reason  is  not  susceptible  of  degree.  Nothing, 
*k«efore,  which  subsists  wholly  in  degrees,  the  changes  of  which 
^  not  obey  any  necessary  law,  can  be  subjects  of  pure  science, 
*  determinable  by  mere  reason.  For  these  things  we  must  rely 
^''i  our  understandings,  enlightened  by  past  experience  and  im- 
*>>ediate  observation,  and  determining  our  choice  by  comparisons 
^  expediency. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  theory 
^ch  would  deduce  the  social  rights  of  man,  and  the  sole  right- 
fcl  form  of  government  from  principles  of  reason,  involves  a  nc- 
CQBarj'  preference  of  the  democratic,  or  even  the  representative, 
constitutions.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  French  economists, 
ihhofigh  devotees  of  Rousseau  and  the  physiocxalic  «v«\K«v,  %xv^ 
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assuredly  not  the  least  respectable  of  their  party  either  in  mormli 
or  in  intellect, — and  these,  too,  men  who  lived  and  '^Tote  under 
tlie  limited  monarchy  of  France,  and  who  were  therefore  well 
acquainted  \v\xh  the  e\'iLs  connected  with  that  system, — did  yet 
declare  themselves  for  a  pure  monarchy  in  preference  to  the  azu- 
tocratic,  the  popular,  or  the  mixed  iorm.  These  men  argued, 
that  no  other  laws  being  allowable  but  those  which  arc  demon- 
strably just,  and  founded  in  the  simplest  ideas  of  reason,  and  of 
which  ever\-  man's  reason  is  the  competent  judge,  it  is  indifier* 
cut  whetlier  one  man,  or  one  or  more  assemblies  of  men,  give 
form  and  publicity  to  them.  For  being  matters  of  pure  and 
simple  science,  they  require  no  exixirience  in  order  to  see  their 
truth  ;  and  among  an  enlightened  people,  by  whom  this  system 
had  boon  once  solenmly  adopte<l,  no  sovereign  would  dare  to  make 
other  laws  than  those  of  reason.  They  further  contend,  that  if 
the  people  were  not  enlightened,  a  purely  popular  government 
could  not  co-exist  with  this  system  of  absolute  justice  :  and  if  it 
were  adequately  enlightened,  the  influence  of  public  opinion  would 
supply  the  plare  of  formal  representation,  while  the  form  of  the 
goverumeut  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  unity  and  simplicity 
of  its  principles.  This  they  entitle  le  (ies}X)fisme  legal  sous  rem- 
jtirc  fir  I  trhlentr.  The  bent  statement  of  the  theorj'  thus  modi- 
tied,  may  bo  found  in  Mercirr  dc  la  Rivitre,  Vordrc  naturel  et 
esscHfiri  des  socitfes  jjoh'fifjifrs.  From  the  proofs  adduced  in 
the  prtH»ediug  paragraph,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added, 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  allirming  thai  this  latter  party  are  the 
more  consistent  reasoners. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  influence  of  these  writings 
contributed  greatly,  not  indeed  to  raise  the  present  emjieror.  but 
certainly  to  reconcile  a  numerous  class  of  politicians  to  his  mi- 
liniited  authority  :  and  as  far  as  his  lawless  passion  for  war  and 
ttou(iucst  allows  him  to  govern  according  to  any  principles,  he 
favors  ihosi^  of  the  j)hy>iocralic  philos*»phers.  His  early  educa- 
tion must  have  s'lwn  him  a  predilection  lor  a  t luxury  conducted 
tliR>ughout  with  niatln*mati«»al  pri»cision  :  it.s  very  simplicity 
promisetl  the  readiest  and  most  coiinnruiious  machine  lor  despot- 
isui.  ll>r  it  moulds  a  nation  into  as  calculable  a  jK^wer  as  an  anny  ; 
while  the  stem  and  scvmiuir  irreatness  of  the  whole,  and  its  mock 
elevation  above  human  feelings,  flattered  his  pride,  hardened  his 
conscience,  and  aided  the  ellorts  of  si'lf-dehisitm     Reason  if  the 
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■oTevugn,  the  only  rightful  legislator :  hut  reason  to  act  on 
must  be  impenonated.  The  Proyidence  which  had  so  mar- 
yaaly  raised  and  supported  him,  had  marked  him  out  for  the 
eflentatiTe  of  reason,  and  had  armed  him  with  irresistihle 
in  order  to  realize  its  laws.  In  him,  therefore,  might  he- 
es  right,  and  his  cause  and  that  of  destiny  (or,  as  he  now 
Mes  to  word  it,  exchanging  hlind  nonsense  for  staring  blas- 
cny),  his  cause  and  the  cause  of  God  are  one  and  the  same. 
eUent  postulate  for  a  choleric  and  self-willed  tyrant !  What 
ils  the  impoverishment  of  a  few  thousand  merchants  and 
infactorers?  What  even  the  general  wretchedness  of  mil- 
I  of  perishable  men,  for  a  short  generation?  Should  these 
id  in  the  way  of  the  chosen  conqueror,  the  innovator  mundi, 
tupor  sacularum,  or  prevent  a  constitution  of  things,  which 
rted  on  intellectual  and  perfect  foundations  groweth  not  old, 
like  the  eternal  justice,  of  which  it  is  the  living  image, 

 ^may  despise 

The  strokes  of  fate,  unci  see  the  world's  last  hour  ? 

justice,  austere,  unrelenting  justice,  is  everywhere  holden 
as  the  one  thing  needful ;  and  the  only  duty  of  the  citizen,  in 
illing  which  he  obeys  all  the  laws,  is  not  to  encroach  on 
ther's  sphere  of  action.  The  greatest  possible  happiness  of  a 
pie  is  not,  according  to  this  sj'stem,  the  object  of  a  governor ; 

to  preserve  the  freedom  of  all,  by  coercing  within  the  requi- 

boimds  the  freedom  of  each.  Whatever  a  government  does 
re  than  this,  comes  of  evil :  and  its  best  employment  is  the  re- 
1  of  laws  and  regulations,  not  the  establishment  of  them, 
sh  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness,  and  to  himself 
St  it  therefore  be  intrusted.  Remove  all  the  interferences  of 
itive  statutes,  all  monopoly,  all  bounties,  all  prohibitions,  and 
encouragements  of  importation  and  exportation,  of  particular 
wth  and  particular  manufactures :  let  the  revenues  of  the 
te  be  taken  at  once  firom  the  produce  of  soil ;  and  all  things  will 
a  find  their  level,  all  irregularities  will  correct  each  other, 
I  an  indestructible  cycle  of  harmonious  motions  take  place  in 

moral  equally  as  in  the  natural  world.  The  business  of  the 
'emor  is  to  watch  incessantly,  that  the  state  shall  remain  com- 
ed  of  individuals,  acting  as  individuals,  by  which  alone  the 
sdom  of  all  can  be  secured.   Its  duty  is  to  take  rare  that  itself 
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remain  the  sole  Collective  power,  and  that  all  the  citizens  ahoul^ 
enjoy  the  Eame  rights,  and  without  distinction  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties. 

Splendid  promises  !  Can  any  tiling  appear  more  equitaUft 
than  the  last  proposition,  the  equality  oi'  rights  and  duties  ?  Caa 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  simple  in  the  idea  ?  But  the  ex^ 
cution —  I  Let  tlie  four  or  five  quarto  volumes  of  the  Conscript 
Coile  be  the  coiuu.  ■  I  But  as  brielly  as  possible  I  shall  pxovei 
that  this  system,  i.-  au  (.xclusivo  total,  is  under  anyfonu  impra/e> 
ticable  ;  and  that  if  it  were  realized,  and  as  far  as  it  were  real^ 
ized,  it  would  ncce&:!arily  lead  to  general  barbarism  and  the  moA 
grinding  oppression ;  and  that  tlic  final  result  of  a  general  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it,  must  be  a  militar)'  despotism  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind.  That  reason  should  bs 
our  guide  and  governor  is  an  undeniable  truth,  and  all  our  notioa 
of  right  and  wrong  is  built  thereon  :  for  reason  is  one  of  the  two 
fountain-heads  in  which  the  whole  moral  nature  of  man  origi- 
nated and  subsists.  From  reason  alone  can  we  derive  the  prin- 
ciples which  our  luulerstaudinjrs  are  to  apply,  the  ideal  to  which 
by  means  of  our  understandings  we  should  endeavor  to  approxi« 
male.  Tliis,  however,  gives  no  pn)<>f  that  reason  alone  ought  to 
govern  and  direct  human  beings,  either  as  individuals  or  as  states. 
Itouffht  not  to  do  this,  because  it  can  not.  The  laws  of  reason 
are  unable  to  satisty  the  first  conditioiLS  of  human  society.  We 
will  a«lmit  that  the  shortest  code  of  I  lie  law  is  the  best,  and  that 
the  citizen  finds  himself  mo.>l  at  ease  where  the  gi>vemment 
least  intermeddles  with  his  aliliirs.  and  (»(>nfiues  its  etlorts  to  the 
pre.si*rs'ation  of  public  tranquillity  ;  we  will  sutler  this  to  pass  at 
present  undisputed,  though  the  examples  of  England,  and  before 
the  late  events,  of  Holland  and  Switzerland. — surely  the  three 
happiest  natiiuis  of  the  world — to  which  jH?rhaps  we  might  add 
the  major  part  of  the  former  German  free  towns,  furnish  stubborn 
farts  in  presumption  of  the  contrary. — yet  still  the  proof  is  want- 
iiic  that  the  first  and  most  general  apidications  and  exertions  of 
the  |K)wer  of  man  can  Ik»  definitely  regulateil  by  reason  unaided 
by  the  po>itive  and  ctinvcntioiial  laws  in  the  formation  of  wliich 
the  understanding  must  be  our  guide,  and  which  become  just  be- 
cause they  hapiH'ii  to  Ik»  exp<^'dieut. 

The  chief  object  lor  wliich  men  first  formed  themselves  into  a 
state  was  not  the  protection  of  their  lives,  but  of  their  property. 
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Where  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  precludes  all  property 
but  penonal,  and  permits  that  only  in  its  giniplest  forms,  as  in 
Gimiland,  men  remain  in  the  domestic  state  aud  form  nei^hhor- 
hoods,  but  not  governments.    Aud  in  North  America  the  chiefs 
appc^ar  to  exercise  government  in  those  tribes  only  which  p<):!«ess 
indzridual  landed  property.    Among  the  rest  the  chief  is  their 
feaeral ;  but  government  is  exercised  only  in  families  by  the  fa- 
thers of  families.    But  where  individual  lauded  property  exists, 
there  must  be  inequality  of  property  :  the  nature  of  the  earth  and 
the  nature  of  the  mind  unite  to  make  the  contrar}'  impossible. 
Bat  to  suppose  the  land  the  property  of  the  state,  and  the  labor 
and  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  the  members  of 
the  state,  involves  more  than  one  contradiction :  for  it  could  not 
rahflist  wthout  gross  injustice,  except  where  the  reason  of  all  and 
of  each  -nras  absolute  master  of  the  selfish  passions  of  sloth,  envy, 
and  the  like ;  and  yet  the  same  state  would  preclude  the  greater 
part  of  the  means  by  which  the  reason  of  man  is  developed.  lu 
»'hatever  state  of  society  you  would  jdace  it,  from  the  most  sav- 
age to  the  most  refined,  it  would  be  found  equally  unjust  and  im- 
possible ;  and  were  there  a  race  of  men,  a  country,  and  a  climate, 
that  permitted  such  an  order  of  things,  the  same  causes  would 
render  all  govemmeut  Buj)erfluons. 

To  property,  therefore,  and  to  its  inequalities  all  human  laws 
directly  or  indirectly  relate,  which  would  not  be  equally  laws  in 
the  state  of  natiu-e.    Now  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  the  right  of 
propert)'*  from  pure  reason.    The  utmost  which  reason  could 
give  would  be  a  property  in  the  fomis  of  things,  as  far  as  the  forms 
were  produced  by  individual  power.    In  the  matter  it  could  give 
no  property.    "We  regard  angels  and  glorified  spirits  as  beings  of 
pare  rea.son  :  and  who  ever  thought  of  projH^rty  in  heaven  ?  Even 
the  simplest  and  most  moral  form  of  it,  namely,  marriage  (we 
know  from  the  highest  authority),  is  exchuled  from  the  state  of 
pure  reason.    Rousseau  himself  expressly  admits  that  property 
can  not  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of  reason  and  nature ;  and  he 
ought  therefore  to  have  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  his  whole 
tlieory  was  a  thing  of  air.    In  the  most  respectable  pouit  of  view 

•  I  mean,  practically  and  with  the  inequalitiofl  inBopiirable  from  the  ac- 
^  ezi»t«nce  of  property.  Ab«tpactedly,  tho  right  to  property  in  desluci- 
Uefrcm  the  free-agency  of  man.  If  to  act  freely  be  a  right,  a  sphere  of 
*ctiaii  mut  be  so  too. 
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he  could  regard  his  system  as  aualocrous  to  geometr}*.  If  indeel' 
it  be  purely  scieutitie.  how  could  it  be  othemise  ?  (reometajs 
holds  tbnh  an  ideal  w  hich  can  never  be  fully  realized  in  natont  j 
even  because  it  is  nature  ;  because  boiiies  are  more  than  extca-  r 
siou.  and  to  pure  extension  of  space  only  the  mathematied 
theorems  wholly  correspond.  In  the  same  manner  the  moni 
laws  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  far  as  they  are  deducible  fno 
pure  intellect,  are  never  perlectly  applicable  to  our  mixed  aal 
sensitive  nature,  because  man  is  something  besides  reason  :  b» 
cause  his  reason  never  acts  by  itself  but  must  clothe  itself  in  the 
substance  of  individual  understanding  and  specific  inclination,  ii 
onler  to  bectnne  a  reality-  and  an  object  of  consciousness  and  ex- 
perience. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  t«rether  ^\^th  this,  the 
key-stone  of  the  arch,  the  greater  part  and  the  most  sjvcious  of 
the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  universal  sutirage  fall  in  and 
are  crushed.  I  will  mention  one  only  at  present.  Major  Cart- 
wright. — in  his  iltNluction  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  ln»m  prin- 
ciples •*  not  sus<'eptible  ol'  pnn^f  Wing  st»lf-evident.  if  one  of  which 
be  violated  all  are  shiiken." — aihnns  (Principle  Or^th  :  though 
the  ijreater  part  indeed  are  moral  aphorisms  or  blank  assertions. 
ui>t  Si'ientitic  prineiples)  •  that  a  jK»wer  which  ought  never  lo  be 
used  oujiht  never  to  exist  .  "  Airain  he  atfinns  that  "  la^\■s  to  bind 
all  nuist  W  assiMited  to  by  all.  and  ivn sequent ly  ever\'  man,  even 
the  jwrest.  has  an  equal  right  to  sutirage  :*'  and  this  for  an  ad- 
ditional RMSfin,  lH?caus<*  all  without  exception  are  capable  of 
teeliiiff  happiness  or  misery,  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
trovcnuHl.  "  Rut  are  they  not  thou  capable  of  feeliuLT  happiui*:* 
or  miser)"  accordinirly  as  they  do  or  di^  not  p^^ssess  the  means  of 
a  coHil'ortaMe  subsistence  .*  and  wlu»  is  the  juvlire,  what  is  a  »vm- 
f^rtahlf  subsistence,  but  the  man  himsi'lf.*  Mijiht  U'^t  then,  on 
tiie  same  i»r  equivalent  j^rineiples.  a  leveller  construct  a  njrhi  to 
eijual  projvrty  .*  The  inhabitants  *>f  this  country  without  pr«»jvr- 
ty  t^rin.  iloubtless.  a  srreat  majority  :  each  of  thes*.»  has  a  riirht  to 
a  >Uiir;iLV.  and  the  richest  nun  to  no  more  :  and  the  t-bjiv:  o!* 
thi-i  cuti'raiie  i^.  that  each  individual  may  sivure  himself  a  xnw 
eiiii'i^Mit  reproMMiiativi'  rf       will.     Here  then  is  a  leiral  j-i-w-  - 

:il  I  ii-'iiii::  equali/.iiiif  jtv  j-erty  ;  and  aiwrdinj  to  MajiT  C 
lr.m-e!f.  a  iH»wer  which  ouirh:  never  to  be  us«hI  ounh:  no'  exi?:. 

Thereiore.  unless  he  carrier  liis  system  to  the  whole  leugth  ol 
citnunon  laK^r  and  conmion  possession,  a  right  to  universal  stif 
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frage  can  not  exist ;  but  if  not  to  uiuversal  eiifiragc,  there  can 
mat  no  natural  right  to  gu^rage  at  all.  In  whatever  way  he 
vonld  ob'i'iate  this  objection,  he  miist  admit  expedience  fonnded 
on  experience  and  particular  circumstances,  which  will  var\-  in 
rreiy  difierent  nation,  and  in  the  same  nation  at  diilerent  times, 
ai  the  maxim  of  all  legislation  and  the  gromid  of  all  lesrislativc 
power.  For  his  universal  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  principles 
and  universal,  necessarily  suppose  uniform  and  perfect  subjects, 
vliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  ideas  of  pure  geometry  and,  I  trust, 
m  the  realities  of  heaven,  but  never,  never,  in  creatures  of  fle.<li 
ud  blood. 


ESSAY  V. 

ox  THE  ERROBS  OF  PARTY  SPIRIT:  OR  EXTREMES  MEET. 

Aod  it  was  no  wonder  if  some  g(x> '  nn  1  iiuiooont  uien.  vspeoiuUy  ^iivrh  as 
b«  ilijhtfx't)  who  was  geuorally  moi  t-  v.iuccruiil  aUmt  whal  wjis  done  in 
Ji>iirft  many  o^mturiis  airo,  than  what  was  transai'tiil  in  his  own  time  in  his 
•wn  otHintry — it  is  uo  womler  if  sonic  Mwh  were  for  a  whih'  Imrne  away 
Lj  Xh^r  approTal  of  opinion:}  wliieh  thry,  after  nii>re  si'dnte  rellortion.  dis- 
«vnc\L  Yrt  hii  imi«x»enoy  fn»m  any  svlf-intcrest  or  desi^i,  together  with 
U*  I^arnii^r.  secured  liini  fn»ni  the  vxtravairauee*  uf  di'iujurnuues,  the  pei>- 
pir'*  <:«ielr*. — LiGHTFOor'f*  ir^rA*,  Puh}t*h(r*  PrfjWr  to  the  Roidir. 

I  HAVE  never  seen  ^lajor  Cartwriffht,  mucli  less  enjoy  the 
boDor  of  his  acquaintance  ;  but  I  know  enoucrh  of  hi<  character, 
frnm  the  testimony  of  others  and  from  hi?  own  writiiiir.s.  to  re- 
fpect  bis  talents,  and  revere  the  purity  of  his  motives.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  there  are  few  better  men,  few  more  fers'ent 
or  disinterested  adherents  of  their  coim1r\'  or  the  laws  of  their 
eountn*.  of  whatsoever  thintrs  are  lovely,  of  whats(x»ver  thinirs 
are  honorable.  It  would  irive  me  sreat  pain  shonld  I  bo  suj)- 
pc^ed  to  have  introduced,  disrespectfully,  a  name,  whieli  fnun 
my  early  youth  I  never  heard  mentioned  without  a  I'eeliuL'  o! 
idl-etionale  admiration.  I  have  indeed  qtiote<l  from  this  vener- 
able patriot,  as  from  the  most  respectable  Eniilish  atlvocate  f«>r 
the  theory,  which  derives  the  ri^rhts  of  oroverimient,  and  the 
duties  of  obedience  to  it.  exclusively  from  prinei])U»s  of  pnre 
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leaaon.  It  was  of  canseqnence  to  my  cause  that  I  ahonk 
thought  to  have  heen  waging  war  against  a  straw  imagi 
own  setting  up,  or  even  against  a  foreign  idol  that  had 
worshipers  nor  advocates  in  our  own  country  ;  and  it ' 
less  my  ohject  to  keep  my  discussion  aloof  from  those  f 
which  more  unpopular  names  might  have  excited.  1 1] 
introduced  the  name'  of  Cartwri^ht,  as  I  had  previouf 
that  of  Luther,  in  order  to  give  every  fair  advantage  to  a 
which  I  thought  it  of  importance  to  confute  ;  and  as  an  i 
that  though  the  s}'stem  might  he  made  tempting  to  the 
yet  that,  taken  unmixed  and  entire,  it  was  chiefly  ikscina 
lofty  and  imaginative  spirits,  who  mistook  their  ovm  virt 
powers  for  the  average  character  of  men  in  general. 

Neither  by  fair  statements  nor  by  fair  reasoning  shouli 
give  offence  to  Major  CartwTight  himself,  nor  to  his  ji 
friends.  If  I  am  in  danger  of  offending  them,  it  must  ar 
one  or  other  of  two  causes  ;  either  that  I  have  falsely  rep] 
his  principles,  or  his  motives  and  the  tendency  of  his  t 
In  the  book  from  which  I  quoted,  "  The  People's  Barrier 
undue  Influence"  (the  only  one  of  Major  Carti^Tight's 
possess),  I  am  conscious  that  there  are  six  foundations  s 
constitutional  government.  Therefore,  it  may  be  urg 
author  can  not  be  justly  classed  with  those  who  deduce  01 
rights  and  correlative  duties  exclusively  from  principles 
reason,  or  unavoidable  conclusions  from  such.  My  an 
ready.  Of  these  six  foimdations  three  are  but  dilieret 
for  one  and  the  same,  namely,  the  law  of  reason,  the 
God,  and  first  principles :  and  the  three  that  remain  cai 
taken  as  indifi'erent,  inasmuch  as  they  are  afterwanls  i 
to  be  of  no  validity  except  as  far  as  they  are  evidently 
from  the  former ;  that  is,  from  the  principles  implanted 
in  the  universal  reason  of  man.  These  three  latter  Ibu: 
are,  the  general  customs  of  the  realm,  partictilar  custc 
^  acts  of  Parliament.  It  might  be  suppc^d  that  the  aul 
not  used  his  terms  in  the  precise  and  single  sense  in  wlii 
are  defined  in  my  former  essay  ;  and  that  self-evident  p 
may  be  meant  to  include  the  dictates  of  manifest  exjiedic 
inductions  of  the  understanding  -  as  well  as  the  prescrip 
pure  reason.  But  no ;  Major  Cartwright  has  guanied 
the  possibility  of  this  interpretation,  and  has  expressed 
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bosTely.  and  with  as  much  warmth,  ag&iiugt  Ibundiug  gov- 
nents  oa  grounds  of  expedience,  as  I  have  done  against 
idiBg  morality  on  the  same.    Euclid  himself  could  not  have 
■ed  his  words  more  sternly  within  the  limits  of  pure  science  ; 
iastance.  see  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  primary  rules  : — '  A 
leipie  is  a  manifest  and  simple  proposition  comprehending 
ntain  truth.    Principles  are  the  proof  of  every  thing :  hut 
not  nuceptihlc  of  external  proof,  heing  self-evident.    If  one 
leiple  be  violated,  all  are  shaken.    Against  him,  wlio  de- 
>  prinriples,  all  dispute  is  useless,  and  reason  unintelligible, 
Ulowed.  so  far  as  he  denies  them.    The  laws  of  nature  are 
ntable.* — Xeither  could  Rousseau  himself,  nor  his  ])redeces- 
.  the  Fifth-monarchy  men.  have  more  uakt'dly  or  einphati- 
r  iflontitied  the  foundations  of  goveniment  in  the  concrete 
1  those  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  abstract  :  see  Major 
twriirht  s  primar}-  nUes  from  31  to  30,  and  fnuii  11  to 
bese  it  is  alHrmed  : — that  the  legislative  rights  iA'  every  citi- 
ire  inherent  in  his  nature:  that,  being  natural  rijrlils,  they 
:  be  e<jual  hi  all  men  ;  that  a  natural  risht  is  tiiat  right 
h  a  citizen  claims  as  being  a  man,  and  that  it  hath  no  other 
!ation  but  his  jwrsouality  or  reason:  that  pro|K*rty  can 
er  increase  nor  modify  any  legislative  right  ;  that  ever}'  one 
shall  have  one  vote  howcvi-r  poor,  and  for  any  one  man, 
rer  rich,  to  have  more  than  one  vote,  is  against  natural 
e.  and  ai^  evil  measure :  that  it  is  better  lor  a  uati(»n  to 
e  all  adversities,  than  to  assent  to  one  evil  measure  ;  that 
firee  is  to  be  governed  by  laws,  to  which  we  have  ourselves 
ed.  either  in  person  or  by  representative,  for  wh(>se  election 
ive  actually  voted  :  tliat  all  not  having  a  right  of  sulfrago 
ives.  and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  *)rejit  Ikit- 
e  slaves  I    To  prove  the  total  coincidence  of  Major  Cart- 
t's  theor)-  vnth  that  which  I  have  stated,  and  I  trust  con- 
in  the  precediujT  essay,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  prove, 
be  former,  equally  with  the  latter,  conlbunds  the  suliiciency 
conscience  to  make  every  person  a  moral  and  amenable 
with  the  sufficiency  of  judgment  and  experience  requisite 
exercise  of  pohtical  right.    A  single  quotation  will  ])laco 
It  of  all  doubt,  which  from  its  length  I  shall  insert  in  a  note.* 
tat  the  equality  (t^bai-rve,  that  ^lajor  Cartwriijht  U  lior«-  i*poak»og 
utural  right  to  universal  suflVage,  and  wnsequontly  i»f  the  uni^er- 
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Great  stress,  indeed,  is  laid  on  the  authority  of  our 
laws,  both  in  this  and  the  other  works  of  our  patriotic 
and  whatever  his  system  may  be,  it  is  impoasible  not  to  i 
the  author  himself  possesses  the  heart  of  a  genuine  En 
But  still  his  s}'stem  csm  neither  be  changed  nor  modified  bj 
appeals  :  for  among  the  primary  maxims,  which  form  the 
work  of  it,  we  are  informed  not  only  that  law  in  the  a^ 
the  perfection  of  reason  ;  but  that  the  law  of  Grod  and  i 
of  the  land  are  all  one  !    What !    The  statutes  against  wit 
or  those  against  papists,  the  abohtion  of  which  gave  rise  i 
infamous  riots  in  1780  I    Or,  in  the  author's  own  op*'  ion, 
statutes  of  disfranchisement  and  for  making  Parhaments  i 

sal  right  of  eligibility,  as  well  as  of  election,  independently  of  characUi 
property) — '  the  equality  and'dignity  of  human  nature  in  all  men,  .  bilfi 
rich  or  poor,  is  placed  in  the  highest  point  of  view  by  St.  Paul,  whm 
reprehends  the  Corinthian  believers  for  their  litigations  one  with 
in  the  courts  of  law  where  unbelievers  presided ;  and  as  an  argumeal 
the  competency  of  all  men  to  judge  for  themselves,  he  alludes  to  that  el«l 
tion  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which  is  promised  to  every  man  who  ih^ 
be  virtuous,  or  in  the  language  of  that  time,  a  saint.    Do  ye  not  knom^  tm 
he,  thai  the  saints  shall  jttdge  the  tcorld  f    And  if  the  world  shall  be  j^im 
Ify  yo*^  ore  ye  unworthy  to  Judge  the  smallest  matters  f    Know  ye  not  im 
ye  shall  Judge  the  angels  f    How  much  more  things  that  pertain  to  this 
If  after  such  authorities,  such  manifestations  of  truth  as  these,  anv  CM 
tian  through  those  prejudices,  which  are  the  effects  of  long  habits  of  in^ 
tice  and  oppression,  and  teach  us  to  despise  the  poor,  shall  still  think  i 
right  to  exclude  that  part  of  the  conmionalty,  consisling  of  tradesmci 
artificers,  and  laborers,  or  any  of  them  from  voting  in  elections  of  membei 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  1  must  sincerely  lament  such  a  persuasion  as  a  ma 
fortune  both  to  himself  and  his  country.  And  if  any  mnn — not  havi  g  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  Scripture  be  an  ai 
thc^ity,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind — upo 
grounds  of  mere  prudence,  policy,  or  expediency,  shall  think  it  advisabl 
to  go  against  the  whole  current  of  our  constitutional  and  law  maxims,  h 
which  it  is  self-evident  that  every  man,  as  being  a  man,  is  created  frei 
})orn  to  freedom,  and,  without  it,  a  thing,'  a  slave,  a  beast ;  and  shall  con 
tend  for  drawing  a  line  of  exclusion  at  freeholders  of  forty  pounds  a  yew 
or  forty  shillings  a  year,  or  householders,  or  pot-boilers,  so  that  all  who  ar 
below  that  line  shall  not  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  legislative  guu 
dian, — which  is  taking  from  a  citizen  the  power  even  of  self-preservation 
— such  a  man,  I  venture  to  say,  is  bolder  than  he  who  wrestled  with  thi 
augel ;  for  he  wrestles  with  God  himself;  who  established  those  principlei 
in  the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  never  to  be  violated  by  any  of  his  cr  eat  urea. 
Pp.  28,  24. 
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Nay  !  but  (Principle  28)  an  unjust  law  is  no  la^ :  and 
22)  against  the  law  of  reason  neither  prescription,  statute,  nor 
am,  may  prevail ;  and  if  any  such  be  brought  against  it,  they 
Mt  prescriptions,  statutes,  nor  customs,  but  things  void  :  and 
29)  what  the  Parliament  doth  shall  be  holden  for  naught 
■never  it  shall  eifact  that  which  is  contrary  to  a  natural 
t !    I  dare  not  suspect  a  grave  writer  of  such  egregious  tri- 

as  to  mean  no  more  by  these  assertions,  than  that  what  is 
ig  is  not  right ;  and  if  more  than  this  be  meant,  it  must  be 

the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  any  act  of  Parliament, 
eh  -  tcording  to  his  conviction  entrenches  on  a  principle  of 
iral  right ;  which  natural  rights  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not 
inea  to  the  man  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  are  made  to 
er  nniversal  legislative  privileges  on  every  subject  of  every 
S  and  of  the  extent  of  which  every  man  is  competent  to 
fe,  who  is  competent  to  be  the  object  of  law  at  all,  that  is, 
J  man  who  has  not  lost  his  reason. 

I  the  statement  of  his  principles,  therefore,  I  have  not  mis- 
isented  Major  Cartwright.  Have  I  then  endeavored  to  con- 
public  odium  with  his  name,  by  arraigning  his  motives,  or 
tendency  of  his  'writings  ?  The  tendency  of  his  Avritings  in 
nmost  conscience  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  ham^ess,  and  I 
cite  them  in  confirmation  of  the  opinions  which  it  was  the 
t  of  my  introductory  essays  to  establish,  and  as  an  additional 
f,  that  no  good  man  communicating  what  he  believes  to  be 
Tuth  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  according  to  the  rules  of  con- 
ce,  will  be  found  to  have  acted  injuriously  to  the  peace  or  in- 
ts,-jf  society.  The  venerable  state-moralist, — for  this  is  his 
character,  and  in  this  title  is  conveyed  the  whole  error  of  his 
m, — is  incapable  of  aiding  his  arguments  by  the  poignant 
ment  of  personal  slander,  incapable  of  appealing  to  the  envy 
9  multitude  by  bitter  declamation  against  the  foUies  and  op- 
ions  of  the  higher  classes.  He  would  shrink  with  horror  from 
bought  of  adding  a  false  and  unnatural  influence  to  the  cause 
ith  and  justice,  by  details  of  present  calamity  or  immediate 
ing,  fitted  to  excite  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  or  by  promises  * 
ning  the  current  of  the  public  revenue  into  the  channels*  ol* 

must  remind  the  reader,  that  this  essay  was  written  in  October,  1809. 
jor  Cartwright  haA  ever  since  then  acted  in  a  different  spirit,  and 
red  personally  with  the  distresses,  and  consequent  irritability  of  the 
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individual  distress  and  poverty,  so  as  to  bribe  the  populace  by  • 
ish  hopes.  It  docs  not  belong  to  men  of  his  character  to  deli 
the  uninstructed  into  the  belief  that  their  shortest  way  of  obti 
ing  the  good  things  of  this  life,  is  to  commence  busy  politicia 
instead  of  remaining  industrious  laborers.  He  knows,  and  a 
on  the  knowledge,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  enlightened  phiL 
thropist  to  plead  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  not  to  them. 

No. — From  works  written  and  published  under  the  control 
austere  principles,  and  at  the  impulse  of  a  lof\y  and  generous  < 
thusiasm, — from  works  rendered  attractive  only  by  the  fervor 
sincerity,  and  imposing  only  by  the  majesty  of  plain  dealing, 
danger  will  be  apprehended  by  a  wise  man,  no  ofience  receiv 
by  a  good  man.  I  could  almost  venture  to  warrant  our  patrio 
publications  innoxious,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  tb 
perfect  freedom  from  personal  themes  in  this  age  of  personalii 
this  age  of  literary  and  political  gossiping,  when  the  meaw 
insects  are  worshiped  yviih.  a  sort  of  Eg}7>tian  superstition, 
only  the  brainless  head  be  atoned  for  by  the  sting  of  person 
malignity  in  the  tail ;  when  the  most  vapid  satires  have  becos 
the  objects  of  a  keen  public  interest  purely  from  the  number  i 
contemporary  characters  named  in  the  patch- work  notes, — whi 
possess,  however,  the  comparative  merit  of  being  more  poetic 
than  the  text, — and  because,  to  increase  the  stimulus,  the  auth 
has  sagaciously  left  his  own  name  for  whispers  and  conjecture 
— In  an  age,  when  even  sermons  are  published  \nih  a  doul 
appendix  stuffed  with  names — in  a  generation  so  transform 
from  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Britons,  that  from  the  ephei 
eral  sheet  of  a  London  ncAVspaper  to  the  everlasting  iScotch  pi 
fessorial  quarto,  almost  every  publication  exhibits  or  flatters  tl 
epidemic  distemper ;  that  the  very  last  year's  rebuses  in  tl 
Lady's  Diary,  are  ansi*'ered  in  a  serious  elegy  '  On  my  fathei 
death,*  with  the  name  and  habitat  of  the  elegiac  (Edipus  su 
scribed ; — and  other  ingenious  solutions  are  likewii^e  given  to  t] 
said  rebuses — ^not,  as  heretofore,  by  Crito,  Philander.  A  B,  X' 
&c.,  but  by  fifty  or  sixty  plain  English  surnames  at  lull  lengt 
with  their  several  places  of  abode  !    In  an  age,  when  a  ba^hf 

ignorant,  the  incon&isteDcy  is  Li*,  not  mine.  If  what  I  then  believed  ■ 
avowed  should  now  appear  a  Bevere  satire  in  the  shape  of  a  Cdse  propbai 
any  shame  I  might  feel  for  my  lack  of  penAtnitioo  wonki  b«  loat  in  tb*  ■ 
ocrity  of  my  regret — 1818.  . 
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Pkilaleihes  or  FhildeutJicras  is  as  rare  ou  tlio  titlc-pa^es  uia) 
among  the  signatureB  of  our  magazines,  as  a  real  name  used  Ui 
In  in  the  days  of  our  shy  and  notice-shunning  graudtUtlici> ! 
When — more  exquiBite  than  all — I  see  an  epic  poem — spirits  oi 
Maro  and  Mssonides,  make  ready  to  welcome  your  new  compeer  ! 
— adTcrtised  with  the  special  recommendation,  that  the  >aiil 
epie  poem  contains  more  than  a  hmidred  names  of  liviu>r  i>er- 
m !  No— if  works  as  abhorrent,  as  those  of  Major  Cartwright. 
bam  all  unworthy  provocatives  to  vanity,  envy,  and  the  sellisli 
puBona,  could  acquire  a  sufficient  influence  on  the  public  mind 
to  be  miflchievous,  the  plans  proposed  in  his  pamphlets  would 
CBue  to  be  altogether  visionary :  though  even  then  they  could  not 
pmiid  their  claims  to  actual  adoption  on  seli-evident  principles 
if  pore  reason,  but  on  the  happy  accident  of  the  virtue  and  gixxl 
Mme  of  that  public,  lor  whose  sufirages  they  were  presented, 
bdeed  with  Major  CartHTright's  plans  I  have  no  present  eon- 
•em ;  but  vrith  the  principles,  on  which  he  grounds  the  obliga- 
tnu  to  adopt  them. 

But  I  must  not  sacrifice  truth  to  my  reverence  lor  individual 
purity  of  intention.  The  tendency  of  one  g(H)d  man's  wilings  is 
ihogether  a  different  thing  from  the  tendency  ol'  the  system  itself, 
*hen  seasoned  and  served  up  lor  the  unreasoning  multitude, 
it  has  been  by  men  whose  names  I  would  not  honor  by  writing 
tkem  in  the  same  sentence  with  Major  Cartwright's.  For  this 
^item  has  two  sides,  and  holds  out  very  diHerent  attractions  to 
ito  admirers  who  advauce  towards  it  from  dillerent  points  of  the 
nmpasB.  It  possesses  qualities,  that  can  scarcely  iail  of  winning 
wer  to  its  banners  a  numerous  host  of  shallow  heads  and  restless 
tepers,  men  who,  without  learning. — or.  a.^  one  of  my  friends 
kii  forcibly  expressed  it.  strong  book-miudedness, — live  as  alms- 
Hks  on  the  opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  who, — well 
pletied  to  exchange  the  humility  of  regret  for  the  sell-complaceni 
Uingi  of  contempt, — reconcile  themselves  to  the  san$  adutcyi* 
rf  their  ignorance,  by  scoffing  at  the  useless  Ibx-brush  of  iwdau- 
»  toy>   The  attachment  of  this  numerous  class  is  owing  neither  to 

■  He  {Charfes  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffoik)  knowing  that  Icuruing  bn;h  n«» 
•OBTbiit  ignorance,  did  siwpect  always  Ae  want  of  it  in  thuso  men  who 
tadid  the  habit  of  it  in  others :  like  the  fox  in  the  fahlc,  wins  being  with- 
M  a  tail,  would  persuade  others  to  cutoff  theirs  a»*  a  l.urilu*n.  B"!  1"* 
liWwell  th*»  philo^plior's  division  of  m^n  inl"  tin*.   r..iil  •  -."I.j' 
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the  solidity  and  depth  of  foundation  in  this  theory,  nor  to 
Btrict  coherence  of  its  arguments ;  and  still  less  to  any  gen 
reirerence  for  humanity  in  the  abstract.  The  physiocratic 
tem  promises  to  deduce  all  things,  and  every  thing  relative  to 
and  government,  with  mathematical  exactness  and  certai 
from  a  few  individual  and  self-evident  principles.  But  wh 
dull,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  apprehending  a  simple  self-evit 
principle,  and  of  folloi^-ing  a  short  demonstration  ?  ,  By  this 
tem,  *  the  system*  as  its  admirers  were  wont  to  call  it,  evei 
they  named  the  %\Titcr  who  first  applied  it  in  systematic  deta 
the  whole  constitution  and  administration  of  civil  pohcy,^ 
Cluesnoy — h  dacteur,  or  *  the  teacher  — ^by  this  system  the 
servatiou  of  times,  places,  relative  bearings,  histor)%  national 
toms  and  character,  is  rendered  superfluous  : — all,  in  si 
which,  according  to  the  common  notion,  makes  the  attainn 
of  legislative  pnidence  a  work  of  ditficulty  and  loug-contin 
efibrt,  even  for  the  aciitest  and  most  comprehensive  minds.  ' 
cautious  balaucintr  of  comparative  advantajres.  tlie  paiuiul  ca 
latiou  of  forces  and  counterlbrces.  the  preparation  of  circ 
stances,  the  lviiXH»ytHl  watohinjr  for  opportunities,  are  all  su 
seded  :  ajid  by  iho  niajrio  oracles  of  certain  a3uonis  and  dennit 
it  is  revealed  how  the  world  with  all  its  ciMicenis  >huuld 
mechanized,  and  ;hen  let  go  on  of  itself.  All  the  jx^sitive  ii 
tutions  and  rejrulations.  which  the  pnulencc*  of  our  ancestors 
provideil,  are  dtvlaretl  ti»  be  erroneous  or  intonated  porveis 
of  the  natural  relation^  of  man  :  and  the  whole  is  doliven^i  ^ 
to  the  faculty,  which  all  men  pose^ess  etjuaily.  namoiy,  the  c 
raon  sense  or  univer&al  reason.  The  soieuoo  of  jvihios,  ii  is  s 
is  but  the  application  of  the  common  sense,  which  over\-  i 
possesses,  to  a  subjoc:  in  which  even.-  man  is  ivncenie^i  Tn 
a  musician,  an  ora:or.  a  painter,  a  }wt.  ;:u  archittvt.  or  ovei 
be  a  pKxnl  nuvhanist,  presupjx^^s  genius  :  :o  U»  an  exoeilent 
tisan  or  nieohanic.  txH^uire*  more  than  an  civeraj^*  oesrw 
talent  ;  but  to  Iv  a  ieinsiator  nx^uiros  noiiri:;::  b;i:  vv::^:r.i  :i 
The  c^Humones:  human  inU'lUv-.  :her^^foro.  Siiii-.o^-s  fc  n. 

kutw  o^xi  *u.i  wer*  vkiii:;;^:  :  ■  1*jk-j  ^         .  tLt-.^  v,, 

Warn ;  lh<»r  hi?  werv  iik«  nwn  «a>oo^  bn»:« — tztd  «*^n>e  wiK>  kn^v 
gwd  aihi  T«l  «k»piMj  tbooia  t<*ch  them :  tb«M  be  <M««iDe 

beMt«  uDCQi?  lUMi  — Li^tW^f  Sr«ff  nVtAK«.  p  s$ 
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inflict  into  the  whole  science  of  civil  polity,  and  qualifies  the 
posseseor  to  eit  in  judgment  on  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tion of  his  own  country,  and  of  all  other  nations.-  This  must 
needs  be  agreeable  tidings  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  There 
is  no  subject,  which  men  in  general  like  better  to  harangue  on 
than  politics  ;  none,  the  deciding  on  which  more  flatters  the 
sense  of  self-importance.  For  as  to  what  Johnson  calls  *  plebeian 
cnv}-,"*  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  men  are  justly  charge- 
able with  it  in  their  political  feelings ;  not  only  because  envy  is 
leldom  excited  except  by  definite  and  individual  objects,  but  still 
more  because  it  is  a  painful  passion,  and  not  likely  to  co-exist 
with  the  high  delight  and  self-complacency  with  which  the  ha- 
raugues  on  states  and  statesmen,  princes  and  generals,  are  made 
and  listened  to  in  ale-house  circles  or  promiscuous  publie^  meet- 
ings. A  certain  portion  of  tliis  is  not  merely  desirable,  but  ne- 
cessar}'  in  a  free  country.  Heaven  forbid  that  the  most  ignorant 
of  my  countrymen  should  be  deprived  of  a  subject  so  well  fitted  to 

impart 

An  hour's  importance  t<>  the  poor  man's  heart  !f 

But  a  system  which  not  only  flatters  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men, 
but  which  in  so  plausible  and  intelligible  a  manner  persuades 
ihem.  not  that  this  is  wrong  and  that  ought  to  have  been  man- 
tged  otherwise  ;  or  that  Mr.  X.  is  worth  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Y.  as 
a  minister  or  Parliament  man  ;  but  that  all  is  wrong  and  mis- 
taken,— nay,  almost  unjust  and  wicked, — and  that  every  man  is 
competent,  and  in  contempt  of  all  rank  and  property,  on  the 
mere  title  of  his  personality,  possesses  the  right,  and  is  under  the 
most  solemn  moral  obligation,  to  give  a  helping  hand  toward 
overthrowing  all ; — this  confusion  of  political  with  religious 
daims,  this  transfer  of  the  rights  of  religion  disjoined  from  the 
austere  duties  of  self-denial,  with  which  religious  rights  exercised 
in  their  proper  sphere  can  not  fail  to  be  accompanied  ;  and  not 
only  disjoined  from  self-restraint,  but  united  with  the  indulgence 
of  those  passions, — self  will,  love  of  power, — which  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal aim  and  hardest  task  of  religion  to  correct  and  restrain  ; — 

•  I  now  more  than  fear  that  Dr.  Jo)m.son  was  in  the  right :  and  that  I 
■ut  recant  my  opinion  with  '  Coleridge !  thy  wish  was  father  U>  that 
ttoogfat,  not  a  clearer  insight  into  the  nature  of  man,  not  a  wider  expe- 
rioweof  mt^n.' — Oct<^bcr  2Uth.  1818. 

t  Deserted  Village.—^ 
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this,  I  say,  is  altogether  difierent  from  the  village  politics  of  yoie, 
and  may  be  pronounced  alanning  and  of  dangerous  tendency  by 
the  boldest  advocates  of  reform  not  less  cousiptently,  than  by  the 
most  timid  eschewers  of  ][)opular  disturbance. 

Still,  however,  the  system  had  its  golden  side  for  the  noblest 
minds :  and  I  should  act  the  part  of  a  coward,  if  I  disguiscfl  my 
convictions,  that  the  erroi-s  of  the  aristocratic  party  were  fidl  as 
gross,  and  far  less  excusable.  Instead  of  contenting  thei^selvus 
with  opposing  tlie  real  blessings  of  English  law  to  the  splendid 
promises  of  untried  tlicory,  too  large  a  part  of  those,  who  called 
themselves  anti- Jacobins,  did  all  in  their  |xiwer  to  suspend  those 
blessings  ;  and  thus  furnished  new  arguments  to  the  advocates 
of  innovation,  when  they  should  have  been  answering  the  old 
ones.  The  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  honest,  mode  of 
defending  the  existing  arrangements  would  have  been,  to  have 
candidly  admitted  what  could  not  with  truth  be  denied,  and 
then  to  have  shoA^^l  that,  though  the  things  complained  of  were 
evils,  they  were  necessary  evils  :  t»r  if  they  were  removable,  yet 
that  the  consequences  of  thi»  heroic  medicines  recommended  by 
the  revolutionists  would  be  far  iii«>re  dreadful  than  the  dist^ase. 
Now  either  the  one  or  the  other  point,  by  the  double  aid  of  his- 
tory and  a  sound  philosophy,  they  miirht  have  establishe<l  with  a 
certainty  little  short  of  demonstration,  and  with  such  colors  and 
illustrations  as  would  have  taken  stronir  hold  of  the  ver\'  feeling? 
which  had  attached  to  the  demo<Tatie  >ystem  all  the  sood  and 
valuable  men  of  the  party.  But  instenci  of  this  they  pnvluded 
the  possibility  of  \ycins  listened  to  even  by  the  irentlest  and  most 
ingenuous  among  the  friends  of  the  PVench  revolution,  by  deny- 
ing or  attempting  to  palliate  facts,  which  were  equally  notorious 
and  lui justifiable,  and  hy  snpplyinir  the  lark  of  brain  by  an  over- 
fl«)w  of  gall.  Wliile  they  lamented  Mith  tragic  outcries  the  in- 
jured monarch  an<l  the  exiled  noble,  they  displayed  tlie  most  (!is- 
gustinir  insensibility  t«)  the  privations.  Milierin«p«.  and  manitold 
oj)pres<ions  of  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  continental  population,  and 
a  blindness  or  callousness  still  more  olfensive  to  the  crimes  and 
uiniiterable  abominations  of  their  oj)pres.«ors.*    Xot  only  was  the 

•  I  do  lU't  luean  thi*  jM»vrrt.*i:^iT«,  but  the  oKi  nu)>ilitv  of  lM>tk  Ctoriiiaxiv  and 
Ythih'v.  Thv  ixtravuguiitly  til.^  and  fl.iltcring  i)ieturc.  whioh  Burke* gave 
of  tlu'  Krvu«  h  nobility  uiid  hioran'hy.  luu  always  appeared  to  nie  the  gr«At- 
est  defect  of  his,  in  to  many  respects,  invaluable  work. 
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Bmstile  justified,  but  the  Spanish  Inquisition  itself; — and  this  in 
a  pamphlet  passionately  extolled  and  industriously  circulated  by 
the  adherents  of  ilk  then  ministry.  Thus,  and  by  their  infatu- 
ated panegyrics  on  the  former  state  of  France,  they  played  into 
the  hands  of  their  worst  and  most  dangerous  antagonists.  In 
confounding  the  conditions  of  the  English  and  the  French  peas- 
antry, and  in  quoting  the  authorities  of  Milton,  Sidney,  and  their 
immortal  compeers,  as  applicable  to  the  present  times  and  the 
existing  government,  the  demagogues  appeared  to  talk  only  the 
lame  language  as  the  anti-Jacobins  themselves  employed.  For 
if  the  vilest  calimmies  of  obsolete  bigots  were  applied  against 
these  great  men  by  the  one  part}',  with  equal  plausibility  might 
their  authorities  be  adduced,  and  their  arguments  for  increasing 
the  power  of  the  people  be  re-applied  to  the  existing  government, 
hy  the  other.  If  the  most  disgusting  forms  of  despotism  were 
spoken  of  by  the  one  in  the  same  respectful  language  as  the  ex- 
ecutive power  of  our  owu  country,  what  wonder  if  the  irritated 
partisans  of  the  other  were  able  to  impose  on  the  populace  the 
convene  of  the  proposition,  and  to  confound  the  executive  branch 
of  the  English  sovereignty  vriih  the  despotisms  of  less  happy 
lands  ?  The  first  duty  of  a  wise  advocate  is  to  convince  his  op- 
ponents, that  he  understands  their  arguments  and  sympathizes 
with  their  just  feelings.  But  instead  of  this,  these  pretended 
constitutionalists  recurred  to  the  language  of  insult,  and  to  meas- 
ures of  persecution.  In  order  to  oppose  Jacobinism  they  imi- 
tated it  in  its  worst  features ;  in  personal  slander,  in  illegal  vio- 
lence, and  even  in  the  thirst  for  blood.  They  justified  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  state  in  the  same  spirit  of  sophistry,  by  the  same 
vague  arguments  of  general  reason,  and  the  same  disregard  of 
ancient  ordinances  and  established  opinions,  "vi-ith  which  the  state 
itself  had  been  attacked  by  the  Jacobins.  The  wages  of  state 
dependence  were  represented  as  no  less  sacred  than  the  property 
won  by  industry  or  derived  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

It  was,  indeed,  evident  to  thinking  men,  that  both  parties  were 
playing  the  same  game  with  difiercut  counters.  If  the  Jacobins 
ran  wild  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  abstract  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  their  antagonists  flew  ofi'  as  extravagantly  from  the 
sober  good  sense  of  our  forefathers,  and  idohzed  as  mere  an  ab- 
straction in  the  rights  of  sovereigns.  Nor  was  this  confined  to 
iOTereigns.    They  defended  the  exemptions  and  privileges  of  all 
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privileged  orders,  on  the  presumption  of  their  inalienahle  right 
to  them,  however  inexpedient  they  might  have  been  found,  u 
universally  and  abstractly  as  if  these  privilegis  had  been  decreed 
by  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  instead  of  being  the  offspring  of  chance 
or  violence,  or  the  inventions  of  human  prudence.    Thus,  while 
they  deemed  themselves  defending,  they  were  in  reality  blacken- 
ing smd  degrading  the  iminjurious  and  useful  privileges  of  our 
English  nobihty,  which  rest  on  nobler  and  securer  groimds.  Thus 
too,  the  necessity  of  compensations  for  dethroned  princes  was  af> 
firmed  as  familiarly,  as  if  kingdoms  had  been  private  estates : 
and  no  more  disapprobation  was  expressed  at  the  transfer  of  five 
or  ten  milUons  of  men  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  than  of  as 
many  score  head  of  cattle.    This  most  degrading  and  superannu- 
ated superstition,  or  rather  this  ghost  of  a  defunct  absurdity, 
raised  up  by  the  necromancy  of  a  ^^olent  re-action, — such  as  the 
extreme  of  one  system  is  sure  to  occasion  in  the  adherents  of  its 
opposite, — ^was  more  than  once  allowed  to  regulate  our  meas- 
ures in  the  conduct  of  a  war,  on  which  the  integrity  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  and  the  progressive  civilization  of  all  mankind  de- 
pended.   I  could  mention  possessions  of  paramount  and  indis- 
pensable importance  to  first-rate  national  interests,  the  nominal 
sovereign  of  which  had  delivered  up  all  his  sea-ports  and  strong- 
holds to  the  French,  and  maintained  a  French  army  in  his  do- 
minions, and  had  therefore,  by  tlie  law  of  nations,  made  his  ter- 
ritories French  dependencies — which  possessions  were  not  to  be 
touched,  though  the  natural  inhabitants  were  easrer  to  place  them- 
selves under  our  permanent  protection — and  why  ? — They  were 
the  property  of  the  king  of  IXaples  I    All  the  grandeur  and  maj- 
esty of  the  law  of  nations,  which  taught  our  ancestors  to  distin- 
gui.^ih  between  a  European  sovereign  and  the  miserable  despots 
of  oriental  barbarism,  and  to  consider  the  former  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  nation  which  he  governed,  and  as  inextricably  con- 
nected with  its  fortunes  as  sovereign,  were  merged  in  the  basest 
pers^)nality.    Instead  of  the  interests  of  mighty  nations,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  mere  law-suit  were  carrying  on  between  John  Doe  and 
Richanl  Roe  I    The  happiness  of  millions  was  light  in  the  bal- 
ance, weighed  against  a  theatric  compassion  for  one  indi%'idual 
anil  his  family,  who, — I  speak  from  facts  that  I  myself  know. — 
if  they  feared  the  French  more,  hateil  us  worse.    Though  the 
restomtion  of  good  sense  commenced  during  the  interval  of  the 
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pemce  of  Amiens,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  Spanish  insurrection  that 
Englishmen  of  all  parties  recurred,  in  toto,  to  the  old  English 
principles,  and  spoke  of  their  Hampdens,  Sidneys,  and  Miltons 
with  the  old  enthusiasm.  During  the  last  war,  an  acquaintance 
of  mine — ^least  of  all  men  a  political  zealot — had  named  a  vessel 
which  he  had  just  built — The  Liberty  ;  and  was  seriously  admon- 
ished by  his  aristocratic  friends  to  change  it  for  some  other  name. 
What  ?  replied  the  owner  very  innocently — should  I  call  it  The 
Freedom  ?  That  (it  was  replied)  would  be  far  better,  as  people 
might  then  think  only  of  freedom  of  trade  ;  whereas  Liberty  had 
t  Jacobinical  sound  with  it !  Alas  !  (and  this  is  an  observation 
of  Denham  and  of  Burke)  is  there  then  no  medium  between  an 
igue-fit  and  a  frenzy-fever  ? 

I  have  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  lawless, 
the  anti-Jacobins  proposed  to  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  particular  statute  to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the 
universal  sun,  that  spies  and  informers  might  tyrannize  and  es- 
cape in  the  ominous  darkness.  Oh  I  if  these  mistaken  men,  in- 
toxicated "with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  panic  of  property, 
which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  agents  in  exciting,  had  ever 
lived  in  a  country  where  there  was  indeed  a  general  disposition  to 
change  and  rebellion  I  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily, 
or  through  France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution,  or 
even,  alas  I  through  too  many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister-land, 
the)'  could  not  but  have  shrunk  from  their  own  declarations  con- 
cerning the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at  that  time  predominant 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  time — Heaven  grant 
that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  I — when  by  crossing  a  nar- 
row strait  they  might  have  leanied  the  true  symptoms  of  approach- 
ing danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the 
meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrank  appalled  from  the 
si^rht  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and  strange  conster- 
nation which  precedes  the  storm  or  eartliquake  of  national  dis- 
cord. Not  only  in  coffee-houses  and  public  theatres,  but  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  they  would  have  heard  the  advocates 
of  existing  government  defend  their  cause  in  the  language  and 
with  the  tone  of  men,  who  are  conscious  that  they  are  in  a  mi- 
nority. But  in  England,  when  the  alarm  was  at  the  highest, 
there  was  not  a  city,  no,  not  a  town,  in  which  a  man  suspected 
of  holding  democratic  principles  could  move  abroad  without  re- 
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eeiving  some  unpleasant  proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  his 
posed  opinions  were  held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  peo 
and  the  ^nly  instances  of  popular  excess  and  indignation, 
on  the  side  of  the  government  and  the  established  church, 
why  need  I  appeal  to  these  invidious  facts  ?  Turn  over  the  p 
of  history,  and  seek  for  a  single  instance  of  a  revolution  ha^ 
been  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  either  the  nobles,  or 
ecclesiastics,  or  the  moneyed  classes,  in  any  country  in  which 
influences  of  property  had  ever  been  predominant,  and  where 
interests  of  the  proprietors  were  interlinked  !  Examine  the  r 
lution  of  the  Belgic  provinces  under  Philip  II.  ;  the  civil  wan 
France  in  the  preceding  generation,  the  history  of  the  Ameri 
revolution,  or  the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spt 
and  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that  in  Englf 
firom  1791  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  there  were  neither  tenden 
to  confederacy  nor  actual  confederacies,  against  which  the  es 
ing  laws  had  not  provided  both  sufficient  safeguards  and  an  an 
punishment.  But  alas  !  the  panic  of  property  had  been  str 
in  the  first  instance  for  party  purposes  ;  and  when  it  beci 
general,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselves,  and  ended  in 
lieving  their  own  lie  ; — even  as  the  bulls  in  Borodale  are  * 
sometimes  to  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowi 
The  consequences  were  most  injurious.  Our  attention  was  < 
centred  on  a  monster  which  could  not  survive  the  couvulsionB 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,— even  the  enlightened  Bu 
himself  too  often  talking  and  reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and 
ganized  anarchy  had  been  a  possible  thing  I  Thus  while 
were  warring  against  French  doctrines,  we  took  little  h 
whether  the  means  by  which  we  attempted  to  overthrow  th 
were  not  likely  to  aid  and  augment  the  far  more  fonnidable  i 
of  French  ambition.  Like  children,  we  ran  away  from  the  ye 
ing  of  a  cur,  and  took  shelter  at  the  heels  of  a  vicious  war-hoi 
The  conduct  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  equally  unwise 
private  life  and  to  individuals,  especially  to  the  young  and  in 
perienced,  who  were  surely  to  be  forgiven  for  having  had  tli 
imagination  dazzled,  and  their  enthusiasm  kindled,  by  a  novt 
so  specious,  that  even  an  old  and  tried  statesman,  Mr.  Fox,  I 
pronounced  it  a  stupendous  monument  of  human  wisdom  and  I 
man  happiness.  This  was  indeed  a  gross  delusion,  but  assure 
for  young  men  at  least,  a  very  venial  one.    To  hope  too  bol 
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of  human  nature  is  a  fault  which  all  ^ood  men  have  an  interest 
in  fijrgiving.    Nor  was  it  less  removable  than  venial,  if  the  party 
had  taken  the  only  way  by  which  the  error  could  be,  or  even 
ought  to  have  been  removed.   Having  first  sympathized  with  the 
warm  benevolence  and  the  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  which  had  con- 
secrated it,  they  should  have  then  shown  the  yoimg  enthusiasts 
that  liberty  was  not  the  only  blessingr  of  society  ;  that,  though  de- 
sirable, even  for  its  own  sake,  it  yet  derived  its  main  value  as  the 
means  of  calling  forth  and  securing  other  advantages  and  excel- 
lences, the  activities  of  industrj',  the  security  of  Ufe  and  property, 
the  peaceful  energies  of  genius  and  manifold  talent,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  virtues,  and  the  independence  and  dignity  of 
the  nation  in  its  relations  to  foreign  powers :  and  that  neithei 
these  nor  liberty  itself  could  subsist  in  a  country  so  various  in  its 
soils,  BO  long  inhabited,  and  so  fully  peopled  as  Great  Britain, 
nithont  dilfereuce  of  ranks  and  without  laws  which  recognized 
md  protected  the  privileges  of  each.    But  instead  of  thus  win- 
ning them  back  from  the  snare,  they  too  often  drove  them  into  it 
by  angr\'  contumelies,  which  being  in  contradiction  with  each 
ruber  could  only  excite  contempt  for  those  that  uttered  them. 
To  prove  the  folly  of  the  opinion.s,  they  were  represented  as  the 
trude  fancies  of  unfledged  wit  and  school-boy  statesmen  ;  but 
when  abhorrence  was  to  be  expressed,  the  self-same  unfledged 
Khool-boys  were  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  brooding  con- 
ipiracy  and  hoary-headed  treason.     Nay,  a  sentence  of  absolute 
reprobation  was  passed  on  them ;  and  the  speculative  error  of 
Jicobinism  was  equalized  to  the  mysterious  sin  in  Scripture, 
which  in  some  inexplicable  manner  excludes  not  only  mercy  but 
eten  repentance.   It  became  the  watch- word  of  the  party,  once  a 
Jacobin  always  a  Jacobin.    And  wherefore  ?*    I  will  suppose 
this  question  asked  by  an  individual,  who  in  his  youth  or  earhest 
nanhood  had  been  enamored  of  a  system,  which  for  him  had 
eombined  at  once  the  austere  beauty  of  science  with  all  the  light 
ind  colors  of  imagination,  and  with  all  the  warmth  of  wide  re- 
HoQus  charit}',  and  who,  overlooking  its  ideal  essence,  had  dreamed 
«f  actually  building  a  government  on  personal  and  natural  rights 

•  The  passage  which  follows  was  first  published  in  the  Morning  Post,  in 
year  1800,  and  contained,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  first  philosophical  appro- 
Iriilioa  of  a  precise  import  to  the  word  Jacobin,  as  distinct  from  republican, 
^Boerat,  and  demagogue.    [The  article  appeared  Oct.  21,  1802.   S.  C] 
I* 
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alone. — ^And  wherefore  ?  Is  Jacobinism  an  absurdity,  and  have 
we  no  understsuiding  by  which  to  detect  it  ?  Is^it  productive  of 
all  misery  and  all  horrors,  and  have  we  no  natural  humanity  to 
make  us  turn  away  with  indignation  and  loathing  from  it  ? 
Uproar  and  confusion,  insecurity  of  person  and  of  property,  the 
tyranny  of  mobs  or  the  domination  of  a  soldiery  ;  private  houses 
changed  to  brothels,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  but  an  initiation 
to  harlotry,  and  marriage  itself  degraded  to  mere  concubinage — 
these,  the  wiser  advocates  of  aristocracy  have  said,  and  truly  said, 
are  the  effects  of  Jacobinism  !  In  private  life,  an  insufierable 
licentiousness,  and  abroad  an  intolerable  despotism.  Once  a 
Jacobin,  always  a  Jacobin — ^0  wherefore?  Is  it  because  the 
creed  which  we  have  stated  is  dazzling  at  first  sight  to  the  young, 
the  innocent,  the  disinterested,  and  to  those,  who  judging  of  men 
in  general  from  their  own  uncorrupted  hearts,  judge  erroneously, 
and  expect  unwisely  ?  Is  it,  because  it  deceives  the  mind  in  its 
purest  and  most  flexible  period  ?  Is  it,  because  it  is  an  error, 
that  every  day's  experience  aids  to  detect?  An  error  against 
which  all  history  is  full  of  warning  examples  ?  Or  is  it  because 
the  experiment  has  been  tried  before  our  eyes  and  the  error  made 
palpable  ? 

From  what  source  are  we  to  derive  this  strange  ph<B7iomenon, 
that  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic,  who,  as  our  daily  experience 
informs  us,  are  deceived  in  their  religious  antipathies,  and  grow 
wiser  ;  in  their  friendships,  and  grow  wiser ;  in  their  modes  of 
pleasure,  and  grow  wiser  ;  should,  if  once  deceived  in  a  question 
of  abstract  politics,  cling  to  the  error  forever  and  ever?  And 
this  too,  although  in  addition  to  the  natural  growth  of  judgment 
and' information  with  increase  of  years,  they  live  in  the  age  in 
which  the  tenets  have  been  acted  upon  ;  and  though  the  conse- 
quences have  been  such,  that  every  good  man's  heart  sickens, 
and  his  head  turns  giddy  at  the  retrospect. 
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Truth  I  punned,  as  fimcy  sketched  the  way, 
And  wiser  Snen  than  I  went  worse  astraj. 

I  WAS  never  myself,  at  any  period  of  my  life,  a  convert  to  the 
Jacobinical  system.*  From  my  earliest  manhood,  it  was  an 
axiom  in  politics  with  me,  that  in  every  country  where  property 
prevailed,  property  must  be  the  grand  basis  of  the  government ; 
and  that  that  government  was  the  best,  in  which  the  power  or 
political  influence  of  the  individual  was  in  proportion  to  his 
property,  provided  that  the  free  circulation  of  property  was  not 
impeded  by  any  positive  laws  or  customs,  nor  the  tendency  of 
wealth  to  accumulate  in  abiding  masses  unduly  encouraged.  I 
perceived,  that  if  the  people  at  large  were  neither  ignorant  nor 
immoral,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  a  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  govenmient ;  and  if  they  were,  there  could  be  no  hope  but  of 
a  change  for  the  worse.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like  that  of 
the  Mexican  God,  would  be  rebuilt  with  human  skulls,  and  more 
firaily,  though  in  a  different  style  of  architecture.!  Thanks  to 
the  excellent  education  which  I  had  received,  my  reason  was  too 
clear  not  to  draw  this  circle  of  power  round  me,  and  my  spirit  too 
honest  to  attempt  to  break  through  it.  My  feelings,  however,  and 
imagination  did  not  remain  unkindled  in  this  general  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  I  confess  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  be  ashamed  than 
proud  ©f  myself,  if  they  had.  I  was  a  sharer  in  the  general  vor- 
tex, though  my  little  world  described  the  path  of  its  revolution  in 
an  orbit  of  its  own.  What  I  dared  not  expect  from  constitutions 
of  government  and  whole  nations,  I  hoped  from  religion  and  a 
small  company  of  chosen  individuals.  I  formed  a  plan,  as  harm- 
less as  it  was  extravagant,  of  trying  the  experiment  of  human 

•  See  Essay  XVL  of  this  volume.— JSai 

t  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  these  were  Mr.  Southey*s  words  in  the 
year  1794. 
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perfectibility  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  ;  where  our  little 

society,  in  its  second  generation,  was  to  have  combined  the  imio* 
cence  of  the  patriarchal  age  with  the  knowledge  and  genuine  re- 
finements of  European  culture  ;  and  where  I  dreamed  that  in  the 
sober  evening  of  my  life,  I  should  behold  the  cottages  of  indepen- 
dence in  the  undivided  dale  of  industry, — 

And  oft,  soothed  sadly  by  some  dirgeful  wind. 
Muse  on  the  sore  ills  I  had  left  behind  I 

Strange  fancies,  and  as  vain  as  strange !  yet  to  the  intense  interest 
and  impassioned  zeal,  which  called  forth  and  strained  every 
faculty  of  my  intellect  for  the  organization  and  defence  of  this 
scheme,  I  owe  much  of  whatever  I  at  present  possess,  my  dearest 
insight  into  the  nature  of  individual  man,  and  my  most  compre- 
hensive views  of  his  social  relations,  of  the  true  uses  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  how  far  the  wealth  and  relative  power  of  nations 
promote  or  impede  their  welfare  and  inherent  strength.  Nor 
were  they  less  serWceable  in  securing  myself,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  from  the  pitfalls  of  sedition :  and  when  we  at  length 
alighted  on  the  firm  ground  of  common  sense  £rom  the  gradually 
exhausted  balloon  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  though  the  air-built 
castles,  which  we  had  been  pursuing,  had  vanished  with  all  their 
pageantry  of  shifting  forms,  and  glowing  colors,  we  were  yet  free 
from  the  stains  and  impurities  which  might  have  remained  upon 
us,  had  we  been  traveUing  with  the  crowd  of  less  imaginative 
malcontents,  through  the  dark  lanes  and  foul  by-roads  of  ordinary 
fanaticism. 

But  oh  I  there  were  thousands  as  yomig  and  as  innocent  as 
myself  who,  not  Uke  me,  sheltered  in  the  tranquil  nook  or  inland 
cove  of  a  particular  fancy,  were  driven  along  -with  the  general 
current  I  Many  there  were,  young  men  of  lofliest  minds,  yea,  the 
prime  stuff  out  of  which  manly  wisdom  and  practical  greatness 
are  to  be  formed,  who  had  appropriated  their  hopes  and  the  ardor 
of  their  souls  to  mankind  at  large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of  national 
interests,  which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  repubhc 
as  ill  the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolutionary  tor- 
rents ;  and  who  confidently  behoved,  that  these  torrents,  like  the 
lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to  subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility on  the  circumjacent  lands,  the  old  divisions  and  mouldering 
edifices  of  which  they  had  covered  or  swept  away— enthusiasts 
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of  kmdliest  temperament,  who  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet,  having 
already  bonowed  the  meaning  and  the  metaphor,  Had  approached 

the  shield 
Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  side. 
And  wonld  have  fought  even  to  the  death  to  attest 
The  quality  of  the  metal  which  they  saw. 

My  honored  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  permitted  me  to  give  a 
value  and  relief  to  the  present  essay,  by  a  quotation  from  one  of 
his  unpublished  poems,  the  length  of  which  I  regret  only  from  its 
forbidding  me  to  trespass  on  his  kindness  by  making  it  yet  longer. 
I  trust  there  are  many  of  my  readers  of  the  same  age  -with  myself, 
who  will  throw  themselves  back  into  the  state  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  which  they  were  when  France  was  reported  to  have 
flolemnized  her  first  sacrifice  of  error  and  prejudice  on  the  blood- 
kn  altar  of  freedom,  hy  an  oath  of  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind. 

Oh  I  pleajsant  exorcise  of  hope  and  joy  ! 
For  mighty  were  the  aimliarb,  which  then  stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love. 
BUSS  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  ; — Oh !  times, 
In  which  the  meagre  stale  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance ; 
When  reason  seem'd  the  most  to  assert  her  rights, 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself  " 
A  prime  euohxmtcr  to  assist  the  work. 
Which  then  wai*  goin^  forward  in  her  name. 
Not  favor'd  spjts  alone,  but  the  whole  earth 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — tliat  which  sets 
(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  ro^c,  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of  ?    Tlie  inert 
"Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away. 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreams. 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  strength 
Their  ministers,  used  to  stir  in  lordly  wise 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  deal  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
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To  WMld  it;— Umj  too^  wlio  ofgmUt  mood 
Had  wmtch*d  all  gentle  modoos,  and  to  ihme 
Had  fitted  their  own  thongfatA,  sdiemera  more  mild 

And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  BeWes ;  

Now  was  it  that  both  ibund,  the  meek  and  loftj 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart  ■  desire 
And  Btuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  oonld  wish — 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  th^  skill 
Not  in  Utopia^  subterraneooB  fidds. 
Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knows  where. 
But  in  the  Tery  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us,  the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  alL 

The  peace  of  Amiens  deserved  the  name  of  peace,  for  : 
us  mianimity  at  home,  and  reconciled  Englishmen  wit 
other.  Yet  it  would  be  as  wild  a  fancy  as  any  of  which 
treated,  to  expect  that  the  violence  of  party  spirit  is  neve 
to  return.  Sooner  or  later  the  same  causes,  or  their  equiv 
will  call  forth  the  same  opposition  of  opinion,  and  bri 
same  pa>sions  into  play.  Ample  would  be  my  rwon 
could  I  foresee  that  this  present  essay  would  be  the  nie 
preventing  discord  and  unhappiness  in  a  single  family 
words  of  M-a ruing,  aided  by  its  tones  of  s\Tiipathy,  should 
single  man  of  genius  against  the  fascinations  of  liis  owt 
world,  a  single  pliilanthropist  against  the  enthusiasm  of  h 
heart.  Xot  less  would  be  my  satisfaction,  dareil  I  flatter 
that  my  lucubrations  would  not  be  altogether  ^^^thout  el 
those  who  deem  themselves  men  of  judgment,  faitliful 
light  of  practice,  and  not  to  be  le<l  astray  by  the  wanderii 
of  theor}' ; — it'  I  should  aid  in  making  these  aware,  that  in 
ing  "with  too  incautious  an  abhorrence  from  the  bugl»ears 
novation,  they  may  sink  all  at  once  into  the  slough  of  slav 
and  corruption.  Let  such  persons  recollect  that  the  chai 
hope  and  novelty  furnish  some  paUiation  for  the  idolatry-  to 
they  seduce  the  mind  :  but  that  the  apotheosis  of  familiar 
and  of  the  errors  of  selflshness  is  the  vilest  of  superstitions 
them  recollect,  too.  that  nothing  can  be  more  inconfiruous  i 
combine  the  pusillanimity,  which  despairs  of  human  in 
ment,  with  the  arrogance,  supercilious  contempt,  and  boi 
anger,  wbich  have  no  pretensions  to  pardon,  except  as  th« 
flowing  of  ardent  anticipation  and  enthusiastic  faith.   And  i 
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and  above  all,iet  it  be  remembered  by  both  t>arties,  and  in- 
deed by  controyersialists  on  all  subjects,  that  every  speculative 
error  which  libasts  a  multitude  of  advocates,  has  its  golden  as 
well  as  its  dark  side  ;  that  there  is  always  some  truth  connected 
with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has  misled  the  under- 
•tanding,  some  moral  beauty  which  has  given  it  charms  for  the 
heart..   Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  assailant  of  an  error  can 
reasonably  hope  to  be  listened  to  by  its  advocates,  who  has  not 
proved  to  them  that  he  has  seen  the  disputed  subject  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  and  is  capable  of  contemplating  it  with  the  same 
iieelings  as  themselves  ;  for  why  should  we  abandon  a  cause  at 
the  persuasions  of  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  reasons  which  have 
attached  us  to  it  ?    Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  T^-rite,  however 
ably,  merely  to  convince  those  who  are  already  convinced,  dis- 
play but  the  courage  of  a  boaster ;  and  in  any  subject  to  rail 
against  the  evil  before  we  have  inquired  for  the  good,  and  to  ex- 
asperate the  passions  of  those  who  tliink  with  us,  by  caricatiuing 
the  opinions  and  blackening  the  motives  of  our  antagonists,  is  to 
make  the  understanding  the  pander  of  the  passions  ;  and  even 
though  we  should  have  defended  the  right  cause,  to  gain  for  our- 
Belves  ultimately  from  the  good  and  wise  no  other  praise  than  the 
SQpreme  Judge  awarded  to  the  friends  of  Job  lor  their  partial 
and  uncharitable  defence  of  his  justice  :  My  wrath  is  kijuHed 
against  you^  for  ye  have  7Wt  spoken  of  7ne  the  thing  that  is 
right* 

•  Job  xlii.  n.^Ed. 


ESSAY  VII. 


ON  THE  VULGAR  ERRORS  RESPECTING  TAXES  AND 
TAXATION. 

'Oirep  yap  ol  rdf  lyxO'€ic  dijpofievot  Trh^ovOac 
'Orav  fitv  71  71fivr]  Kara^^,  ?xifi^dvowTtv  oidev 
'Ear  <r  uvu  re  Koi  kuto  tov  ^opdopov  KVKiiaiv, 
Xipovai'  Kcu  <n)  AOfiSuveiCt      rf/v  tto/uv  TOpam^* 

It  is  with  you  as  with  those  that  are  hunting  for  eels.  While  the  pond  it 
clear  and  settled,  they  take  nothing ;  but  if  they  stir  up  the  mud  high  and 
low,  then  they  bring  up  the  fish : — and  you  succeed  only  as  far  as  you  can 
set  tlie  state  in  tumult  and  confusion. 

In  a  passage  in  the  last  essay,  I  referred  to  the  second  part  of 
the  '  Rights  of  Man,"  in  which  Paine  assures  his  readers  that 
their  poverty  is  the  consequence  of  taxation  :  that  taxes  axe  ren- 
dered necessary  only  by  wars  and  state  corruption ;  that  war  and 
corruption  are  entirely  owing  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy  :  that 
by  a  revolution  and  a  brotherly  alliance  ^\^th  the  French  repub- 
lic, our  laud  and  sea  forces,  our  revenue  oflicers,  and  three  fourths 
of  our  pensioners,  placemen,  and  other  functionaries,  would  be 
rendered  superfluous  ;  and  that  a  small  part  of  the  expenses  thus 
saved,  would  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  infirm, 
and  the  aged,  throughout  the  kingdom.  Would  to  God  that  this 
infamous  mode  of  misleading  and  flattering  the  lower  classes  were 
confined  to  the  -wnritings  of  Thomas  Paine  I  But  how  often  do  we 
hear,  even  from  the  mouths  of  our  parliamentar}*  advocates  for 
j)opnlarity,  the  taxes  stated  as  so  much  money  actually  lost  to  the 
people  ;  and  a  nation  in  debt  represented  as  the  same  both  in 
kind  and  consequences,  as  an  individual  tradesman  on  the  brink 
ol'  bankruptcy  I  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  these  men  should  be 
themselves  deceived  ;  that  they  should  be  so  ignorant  of  history 
as  not  to  know  that  the  freest  nations,  being  at  the  same  time 
•  Aristoph.    Equites,  r.  864.  <te. — AW. 
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commercial,  have  been  at  all  times  the  ino»\  heavily  taxed  :  or 
Ko  void  of  eommon  seiise  as  not  to  see  that  there  is  no  analopi'  in 
the  ea^e  of  a  tradesman  and  his  eretlitors.  to  a  nation  indebted 
to  itself.  Surely,  a  mueh  fairer  inst-ance  would  be  that  oi  a  hus- 
band and  Mife  planng  cards  at  the  same  table  against  oaeh 
other,  where  what  the  one  loses  the  other  grains.  Taxes  may  U» 
indeed,  and  often  are,  injurious  to  a  eountr}* :  at  no  time,  how- 
ever, from  their  amount  merely,  but  from  the  time  or  injudicious 
mude  in  which  they  are  raised.  A  great  statesman,  lately  de- 
ceased,  in  one  of  his  anti-ministerial  harangues  aprainst  some  pro- 
posed impost,  said. — •  the  nation  has  been  already  bled  in  ever}* 
vein,  and  is  faint  with  loss  of  blood.'  This  blood,  however,  was 
rirrulatini;  in  the  mean  time  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  and  what  was  received  into  one  ehamlx^r  of  the  heart  was 
instantly  sent  out  again  at  the  other  portal.  Had  he  wanted  a 
metaphor  to  convey  the  pos:?ible  iujnrit*s  of  taxation,  lie  might 
hare  £>und  one  less  opposite  to  tlie  i'uct,  in  known  disease  of 
aneurism,  or  relaxation  of  tlie  coats  of  particular  vessels,  by  a  dis- 
pioportionate  accumulation  of  blt»od  in  them,  which  sometimes 
oecuTB  when  the  circulation  has  bt»en  suddenly  and  violently 
changed,  and  caus<*s  hel[)lessness.  or  even  iiH>rtal  stagnation, 
though  the  total  quantity  of  blood  remains  the  same  in  the  sys- 
tem at  large. 

fint  a  fuller  and  fairer  symbol  of  taxation,  botli  in  its  ])ossible 
pood  and  evil  ejects,  is  to  be  found  in  the  evaporation  of  waters 
from  the  surface  of  the  planet.  The  sua  uiay  draw  up  the  mois- 
ture from  the  river,  the  mora.ss,  and  the  oeean,  to  be  given  back 
in  genial  showers  to  the  garden,  the  pasture,  and  the  eorn-field  ; 
bnt  it  may  likewise  Ibrce  away  the  moisture  fr(»m  the  fields  of 
tillage,  to  drop  it  on  the  stagnant  the  ^alu^ated  swamp,  or 

tile  unprofitable  .sand-wa.~te.  TIu^  gardens  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope supply.  ]K'rhapK.  a  not  less  a])t  illiistralion  of  a  system  of 
finance  juiliciimsly  conducted,  where  the  tanks  or  reservoirs 
would  represent  the  capital  of  a  nation,  anii  the  hundred  rills 
hourly  varjing  their  channels  antl  direclions  ujider  the  irardener's 
ipade.  give  a  pleasinjr  iniajre  of  the  dispi.T-jion  ol'  that  i-apital 
through  the  whole  ]Kjpulation.  by  llie  joint  etfect  oi' taxation  a  nd 
trade.  For  taxation  itself  is  a  part  of  eoninieree.  and  the  jrov- 
enunent  may  be  fairly  oonsidere<l  as  a  gr^at  mannfaetiiring  Ikhinj, 
eanyingon  in  diHerent  places,  hy  means  of  its  partners  and  over- 
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teen,  the  trades  of  the  ship-huilder,  the  clothier,  the  iron 
and  the  like. 

There  are  so  many  real  evils,  so  many  just  causes  of  c 
in  the  constitution  and  administration  of  governments, 
not  excepted,  that  it  becomes  the  imperious  duty  of  ev* 
wisher  of  his  country,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  in  him 
feelings  and  efibrts  of  his  compatriots  from  losing  them 
a  wrong  scent.  WTiether  a  system  of  taxation  is  inji 
beneficial  on  the  whole,  is  to  be  known,  not  by  the  ai 
the  sum  taken  from  each  individual,  but  by  that  which 
behind.  A  war  will  doubtless  cause  a  stagnation  ol 
branches  of  trade,  and  severe  temporary  distress  in  tt 
where  those  branches  are  carried  on ;  but  are  not  the 
fects  produced  in  time  of  peace  by  prohibitory  edicts  a 
mercial  regulations  of  foreign  powers,  or  by  new  rivals 
perior  advantages  in  other  coimtries,  or  in  difierent  pai 
same  ?  Bristol  has,  doubtless,  been  injured  by  the  ra 
perity  of  Liverpool  and  its  superior  spirit  of  enterprise  ; 
vast  machines  of  Lancashire  have  oven\'helmed  and 
hopeless  the  domestic  industr}'  of  females  in  the  cotti 
small  farm-houses  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
peace  has  its  stagnation  as  well  as  war,  does  not  war 
re-enliven  numerous  branches  of  industr}'  as  well  as  pej 
it  not  a  fact,  that  not  only  our  ovm  military  and  nav 
but  even  a  part  of  tho^  of  our  enemy  are  armed  and  cl 
British  manufacturers  ?  It  can  not  be  doubted,  that  tl 
of  our  immense  military  force  is  better  and  more  ex] 
clothed,  and  both  these  and  our  sailors  better  fed  tlian 
persons  would  be  in  their  individual  capacities  :  and  tl 
one  of  the  real  expenses  of  war.  Not,  I  say,  that  so  mi 
money  is  raised,  but  that  so  much  more  of  the  means  of 
able  existence  are  consumed,  than  would  otherwise  ha 
But  does  not  this,  like  all  other  luxurj',  act  as  a  stimuli 
producing  classes,  and  this  in  the  most  useful  manner,  ai 
most  important  branches  of  production,  on  the  tiller,  on 
aer,  the  clothier  and  the  maker  of  arms  ?  Had  it  be 
wise,  is  it  possible  that  the  receipts  from  the  property  U 
have  increased,  instead  of  decreased,  notwithstanding  all 
of  our  enemy  ? 

Surely,  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  guc 


te  of  admizmlioii  paid  bv  <me  power  to  another.  &s  Buona^>diTt« 
itlim  the  last  few  years  has  paid  :o  the  Bntish  em(>io^  With 
1  the  natural  and  artincial  powers  ot  alinc^t  the  whole  of  ivu* 
nental  Europe,  with  all  the  feuoes  aud  ob^taoU's  of  all  puhlio 
nd  private  morality  broken  down  before  hiiu.  with  a  iuu;hty 
npire  of  fiAy  millions  of  men.  nearly  two  ihinU  of  whom  s^n^ak 
le  same  language,  and  are  as  it  were  fiiseit  ti>irt^ther  by  the  in* 
auest  nationahty ;  with  this  mishty  and  swarniinsr  ompire,  or* 
tnized  in  all  its  parts  of  war.  and  fonuiusr  one  huiro  camp,  aud 
izDself  combining  in  his  own  person  the  twi>-fold  ^xnver  of  inou- 
reh  and  commander-in-chief; — with  all  these  advautap\'i,  with 
U  these  stupendous  instruments  and  inexhaustible  n»si>unvs  of 
fienee,  this  mighty  being  linds  himself  iuiprisituiHi  by  the  euouiy 
rhom  he  most  hates,  and  would  fain  despisi*,  insulted  by  every 
rave  that  breaks  upon  his  shores,  and  ooudeuinctl  to  U'liold  hiM 
^MsX  flotillas  as  worthless  and  idle  as  the  sea-weed  that  rotn 
iiouud  their  keels  I  After  years  of  liautjfhtY  luenaee  iind  i»xjien- 
ive  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  an  island,  the  trees  and  build- 
QgB  of  which  are  visible  Iroin  the  roofs  of  his  naval  stonvhousi^H, 
le  is  at  length  compelled  to  make  open  confession,  that  he  )m>h- 
esses  one  mean  only  of  ruining  Great  Britain.  And  what  is  it  ? 
The  ruiu  of  his  own  enslaved  subjects.  To  underiuin<»  tho  r«- 
ouTces  of  one  enemy,  he  reduces  the  continent  of  J<]urop4f  to  tint 
iretohed  state  in  which  it  w<as  before  the  wide  diliuHionH  of  trade 
nd  commerce,  deprives  its  inhabitants  of  (comforts  and  advan- 
iges  to  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  ibr  more  than  a 
entury  habituated,  and  thus  destroys,  as  far  as  his  power  i*x- 
eads,  a  principal  source  of  civilization,  the  origin  of  a  iriiddh* 
U»  throughout  Christendom,  and  with  it  the  true  balann*  of 
odety,  the  parent  of  international  law,  the  foKter-nurM<^  of  gen- 
ial humanity,  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one,  the  main  pririfijile  of 
ittncdoD  and  repuUion,  by  which  the  nations  were  rapidly, 
iMmgfa  insensibly,  draniTi  together  into  one  HynUaii,  and  Ijy  which 
lione  they  could  combine  the  manifold  blessingH  of  djHtinct  char- 
Kter  and  national  independence,  witli  the  needful  stimulation 
ad  general  induences  of  intercommunity,  and  ly;  virt.ij;fljy  uni- 
tBd.  without  being  crushe'i  tocrether  by  trtjUf^wM,  in  ord'-r  f/* 
^We  avav  under  the  (aJ^  and  rJow  putrefa/rtion  of  a  tunvn^l 
■naichi.    This  boasted  pacificator  of  the  world  thiji  «k/thJjr 
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Providence,*  as  his  Roman  Catholic  bishops  blasphemously  ctl 
him,  professes  to  entertain  no  hope  of  purchasing  the  destruclio 
of  Great  Britain  at  a  less  price  than  that  of  the  barbarism  of  al 
Europe.  By  the  ordinary  war  of  government  against  goven 
ment,  fleets  against  fleets,  and  armies  against  armies,  he  cool 
efiect  nothing.  His  fleets  might  as  well  have  been  built  at  hi 
own  expense  in  our  dockyards,  as  tribute  offerings  to  the  mnxta 
of  the  ocean  :  whilst  his  army  of  England  lay  encamped  on  hi 
coasts  like  wolves  baying  the  moon  I 

Delightful  to  humane  and  contemplative  minds  was  the  ido 
of  coimtless  individual  efforts  working  together  by  a  conmion  ia 
stinct  and  to  a  common  object,  under  the  protection  of  an  unwiil 
ten  code  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  common  interest,  which  mad 
peace  and  brotherhood  co-exist  with  the  most  active  hostihty 
Not  in  the  untamed  plains  of  Tartary,  but  in  the  very  bosom  of 
civilization,  and  himself  indebted  to  its  fostering  care  for  his  owi 
education  and  for  all  the  means  of  his  elevation  and  power,  dk 
this  genuine  oflspring  of  the  old  serpent  warm  himself  into  tin 
fiend-like  resolve  of  waging  war  against  mankind  and  the  quid 
gro\^'th  of  the  world's  improvement — in  an  emphatic  sense  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  By  these  means  only  he  deems  Great 
Britain  assailable, — a  strong  presumption,  that  our  prosperity  if 
built  on  the  common  interest  of  manldnd  ; — this  he  acknowledge! 
to  be  his  only  hope — and  in  this  hope  he  has  been  utterly  baffled. 

To  what  then  do  we  owe  our  strength  and  our  immunity  ?  To 
the  sovereignty  of  law, — the  incorruptncss  of  its  administration,— 
our  national  church,— our  religious  sects, — the  purity,  or  at  Icart 
the  decorum,  of  private  morals,  and  the  independence,  activity, 
and  weight,  of  public  opinion  ? — These  and  similar  advantafies 
are  doubtless  the  materials  of  the  fortress,  but  what  has  been  the 
cement  ?  What  has  bound  them  together  ?  "What  has  rendered 
Great  Britain,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  indeed 
and  with  more  than  metaphorical  propriety,  a  body  politic— om 

*  It  h;w  Ix'on  well  reiiwrkcd,  tluit  there  is  somethinij  far  more  shocking 
in  Bu<ma|>arte'.s  pretensions  to  the  ^^racious  attributed  of  the  Supreme  R& 
ler,  than  in  h\»  mogt  remorseless  cruelties.  There  is  a  sort  of  wild  gnat 
deur,  not  ungratifyiug  to  the  imagination,  in  the  answer  of  Timur  Khao  t* 
one  who  remonstratod  with  him  on  the  uihumanity  of  his  devastotioiM :  cm 
me  homincm  putai,  et  non  potiun  iram  Dti  in  territ  agcntem  oh  pemieitn 
humaui  generinf  Why  d«>  you  deem  me  a  man,  and  not  rather  the  incsr 
nate  wrath  of  God  acting  on  the  earth  for  the  ruin  of  mankind  I 
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uds,  riven,  and  canals  being  so  truly  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
■ervea,  of  the  state,  that  every  pulse  in  the  metropolis  produces 
a  eonespondent  pulsation  in  the  remotest  village  on  its  extreme 
dwres  ?    What  made  the  stoppage  of  the  national  bank  the  con- 
fenatioQ  of  a  day  without  causing  one  irregular  throb,  or  the 
rtignation  of  the  commercial  current,  in  tlie  minutest  vessel  ?  1 
aaswcr  without  hesitation,  that  the  cause  and  mother  principle 
of  tluB  unexampled  confidence,  of  Ihis  system  of  credit,  Avhich  is 
11  mucli  stronger  than  mere  positive  possessions,  as  the  soul  of 
oiQ  is  than  his  body,  or  as  the  force  of  a  mighty  mass  in  tree 
notion,  than  the  pressure  of  its  separate  component  parts  in  a 
itate  of  rest — the  main  cause  of  this,  I  say,  has  been  our  national 
debt.    What  its  injurious  effects  on  the  literature,  the  morals, 
lad  religious  principles  of  this  country*,  have  been,  I  shall  here- 
after develop  with  the  same  boldness.    But  as  to  our  political 
ttrength  and  circumstantial  prosperity,  it  is  the  national  debt 
which  has  wedded  in  indissoluble  union  all  the  interests  of  the 
rtite,  the  landed  with  the  commercial,  and  the  man  of  independ- 
ent fortune  with  the  stirring  tradesman  and  rojwsing  annuitant. 
It  is  the  national  debt,  which,  by  the  rapid  nominal  rise  in  the 
value  of  things,  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  to  retain  their  own  former  comforts  without  joining 
in  the  common  industry,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  national  pro- 
duce ;  which  thus  first  necessitates  a  general  activity  and  then 
hj  the  immediate  and  ample  credit,  wliich  is  never  wanting  to 
him,  who  has  any  object  on  which  his  activity  can  employ  itself, 
gives  each  man  the  means  not  only  of  preserving  but  of  increas- 
ing and  multiplying  all  his  fonner  enjoyments,  and  all  the  sym- 
bols of  the  rank  in  which  ho  was  born.    It  is  this  which  has 
planted  the  naked  hills  and  inclosed  the  bleak  wastes  in  the  low- 
lands of  ^Scotland  not  less  than  in  tlie  wealthier  districts  of  South 
Britain  :  it  is  this,  which,  leaving  all  the  other  causes  of  patriot- 
ian  and  national  fervor  undhninished  and  uninjured,  has  added 
to  our  public  duties  the  same  feeling  of  necessity,  the  same  sense 
of  immediate  self-interest,  which  in  other  countries  actuates  the 
members  of  a  single  family  in  their  conduct  toward  each  other. 

Somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
with  a  friend,  in  a  small  market-town*  in  the  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, when  one  of  the  company  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
•  Nether  Stowey.— -fiif. 
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wiHght  of  taxes  and  the  consequent  hardneis  of  the  tunea. 
answered,  that  if  the  taxes  were  a  real  weight,  and  that  in 
portion  to  their  amount,  we  must  have  heen  mined  long  ago : 
Mr.  Hume,  who  had  proceeded,  as  on  a  self-evident  axiom 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  deht  of  a  nation  was  the  same  as 
i\ehi  of  an  individual,  had  declared  our  ruin  arithmetically 
monstrable,  if  the  national  debt  increased  beyond  a  certain  • 
Since  his  time  it  has  more  than  quintupled  that  sum,  and  ye 
True,  answered  ray  friend,  but  the  principle  might  be  lij 
though  he  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  time.  But  stil 
rejoined,  if  the  principle  were  right,  the  nearer  we  came  to  t 
given  point,  and  the  greater  and  the  more  active  the  pemid 
cause  became,  the  more  manifest  would  its  effects  be.  We  mi 
not  be  absolutely  ruined,  but  our  embarrassments  would  incw 
in  some  proportion  to  their  cause.  WhereajB  instead  of  be 
poorer  and  poorer,  we  are  richer  and  richer.  Will  any  mai 
his  senses  contend,  that  the  actual  labor  and  produce  of 
countr}'  has  not  only  been  decupled  within  half  a  centur}-.  but 
creasetl  so  prodigiously  beyond  that  decuple  as  to  make  six  h 
dred  millions  a  less  weight  to  us  than  tifty  millions  were  in 
days  of  our  grandfather?  But  if  it  rt»ally  be  so,  to  what  can 
attribute  this  stupendous  progression  of  national  improvemc 
but  to  that  s}-stem  of  cre<lit  and  pajwr  currency,  of  which  the  i 
tional  debt  is  both  the  reservoir  and  the  water- works  ?  A  c 
stant  cause  should  have  constant  elfects  :  but  if  you  deem  tl 
this  is  some  anomaly,  some  strange  exception  to  the  ereneral  n 
explain  its  mode  of  operation,  make  it  comprehensible,  ho^ 
cause  acting  on  a  whole  nation  can  pro<luce  a  regular  and  ra 
increase  of  pn>s]K»rity  to  a  certain  jx>int,  and  then  all  at  once  p 
from  an  angel  ol"  liirht  into  a  dienion  of  destruction  I  That  an 
dividual  house  may  live  mori»  and  more  luxuriously  u|x>n  \ 
roweil  funils.  and  that  when  the  suspicions  of  the  creditors 
awakeneil.  and  their  patience  exhausted,  the  luxurious  spe 
thrit\  may  all  at  once  exchange  his  palace  tor  a  prison — th 
can  understand  jn^rfectly:  for  1  understand,  whence  the  luxu 
could  Ik;  ])ri>«luced  for  the  consumption  of  the  individual  hoi 
and  wh<»  the  cretlitors  might  be.  and  that  it  might  be  both  tl 
inclination  and  their  interest  to  demand  the  debt,  and  to  pus 
the  insolvent  debtor.  But  who  are  a  nation's  creditors  ?  1 
MOBwer  is,  every  man  to  every  man.    Whose  possible  intei 
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Boold  it  be  either  to  deihand  the  principal,  or  to  refuse  his  share 
lofward  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  ?    Not  the  merchant's 
— for  he  would  hut  provoke  a  crash  of  bankruptcy,  in  which  his 
wwn  house  wbuld  as  necessarily  be  included,  as  a  single  card  in 
a  house  of  cards.    Not  the  landholder's  ; — for  in  the  general  de- 
traction of  all  credit,  how  could  he  obtain  payment  for  the  pro- 
duce of  his  estates  ?    Not  to  mention  the  improbability  that  he 
would  remain  the  undisturbed  possessor  in  so  direful  a  concussion 
— not  to  mention  that  on  him  must  fall  the  whole  weight  of  the 
pablic  necessities — ^not  to  mention,  that  from  the  merchant  a 
cxwBt  depends  the  ever-increasing  value  of  his  land  and  the 
readiest  means  of  improving  it.   Neither  could  it  be  the  laborer's 
interest  : — for  he  must  be  either  thrown  out  of  employ,  and  lie 
like  the  fish  in  the  bed  of  a  river  from  which  the  water  has  been 
diTerted.  or  have  the  value  of  his  labor  reduced  to  nothing  by  the 
imiption  of  eager  competitors.    But  least  of  all  could  it  be  the 
wish  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  which  must  needs  perish  or  be  sus- 
pended, either  by  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  or  by  the  absolute 
power,  with  which  the  government  must  be  invested,  in  order  to 
prevent  them.    In  short,  with  the  exception  of  men  desperate 
from  ETuilt  or  debt,  or  mad  with  the  blackest  ambition,  there  is 
no  das?  or  (le:<cription  oi'  men  who  can  have  the  least  interest  in 
producing  or  pennittinir  a  bankruptcy. 

If  then,  neither  experience  has  acquainted  us  with  any  na- 
tional impoverishment  or  embarrassment  from  the  increase  of 
national  debt,  nor  thcor}'  renders  such  efibrts  comprehensible: — 
fcrthe  preilictions  of  Hume  went  on  the  false  assumption,  that  a 
p»rt  only  of  the  nation  was  interei^ted  in  the  preservation  of  the 
poblic  credit : — on  what  authority  are  we  to  ffround  our  appre- 
kcnaions  ?    Does  histor}'  record  a  single  nation,  in  which  rela- 
tively to  taxation  there  were  no  privileged  or  exempted  classes, 
in  which  there  were  no  compulsor)'  prices  of  labor,  and  in  which 
4e  interests  of  all  the  dillerent  classes  and  all  the  different  dis- 
trict.*, were  mutually  dependent  and  vitally  co-organized,  as  in 
*jreat  Britain. — ha.s  hi?tor)-.  I  .<ay,  recorded  a  single  instance  of 
«ich  a  nation  beinir  ruined  or  di.ssolved  by  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion ?    In  France  there  was  no  public  credit,  no  communion  of 
interests :  its  unprincipled  government  and  the  productive  and 
taxable  classes,  were  as  two  individuals  with  separate  interests 
its  .bankruptcy  and  the  consequences  of  it  are  sulficiently  com- 
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prcheiisiblo.  Yet  the  cahiers,  or  the  instructions  and  complauit 
sent  to  the  National  Assembly,  from  the  towns  and  provinces  € 
France,  an  inmiensc  mass  of  documents  indeed,  but  without  ej 
amination  and  patient  perusal  of  which,  no  m£n  is  entitled  t 
a  history  of  the  French  revolution, — ^these  proved,  beyon 
contradiction,  that  the  amount  of  the  taxes  was  one  only,  an 
that  a  subordinate  cause,  of  the  revolutiouar)'  movement.  In 
deed,  if  the  amount  of  the  taxes  could  be  disjoined  from  the  mod 
of  raising  them,  it  might  be  fairly  denied  to  have  been  a  cause  a 
all.  Holland  was  taxed  as  heavily  and  as  equally  as  ourselvei 
but  was  it  by  taxation  that  Holland  was  reduced  to  its  preieii 
miseries  ? 

The  mode  in  which  taxes  are  supposed  to  act  on  the  market 
ableness  of  our  manutactiures  iu  ibreigu  mart.<,  1  shall  examim 
on  gome  future  occasion,  when  1  shall  endeavor  tu  explain  in  I 
more  satisfactory  way  tlian  has  been  hit]ierto  done,  to  my  appre- 
hension at  least,  the  real  mode  iu  which' taxes  act,  and  how  and 
why,  and  to  what  extent,  they  allect  the  wealth,  and  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  the  well-being  of  a  nation.  But  in  the  pre»- 
ent  exigency,  when  the  safety  of  tlie  nation  depends,  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  sense  which  the  people  at  large  have  of  the  com- 
parative excellences  of  the  laws  and  government,  and  on  the 
firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  legislators  and  enlightened  classes  in 
detecting,  exposing,  and  removing  its  many  particular  abusei 
and  corruptions  on  the  other,  right  views  on  this  subject  of  taxi* 
tion  are  of  such  especial  importance ;  and  I  have  besides  in  my 
inmost  nature  such  a  loathing  i>f  factious  falsehoods  and  mob- 
sycophancy,  that  is,  the  flattering  of  the  multitude  by  infomiiof 
against  their  betters  ; — that  1  can  not  but  revert  to  that  point  rf 
the  subject  from  which  1  began,  namely,  that  the  weight  of  taxei 
is  to  be  calculated  not  by  what  is  paid,  but  by  what  is  left- 
What  matters  it  to  a  man.  that  he  pays  six  times  more  taxei 
than  his  father  did,  if,  notwithstanding,  he  Mith  the  same  por- 
tion of  exertion  enjoys  twice  the  comforts  which  his  father  did? 
Now  this  I  affirm  to  be  the  case  in  general,  throughout  Englaodi 
according  to  all  the  i'acts  wliich  1  have  collected  during  an  ex- 
amination of  years,  wherever  1  have  travelled,  and  wherever  I 
have  been  resident.  1  do  not  s|K?ak  of  Ireland,  or  the  LowltiA 
of  Scotland :  and  if  I  may  trust  to  what  I  myself  saw  and  hearf 
there t  I  must  even  except  the  Highlands.    In  the  conversatiov 
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vhieh  I  have  spoken  of  as  taking  place  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  by  the  assistance  of  one  or  other  of  the  company,  we 
went  through  every  family  in  the  town  and  neighborhood,  and 
my  aswrtion  was  feund  completely  accurate,  though  the  place 
had  no  one  advantage  over  others,  and  many  disadvantages, — 
that  heavy  one  in  particular,  the  non-residence  and  frequent 
change  of  its  rectors, — ^the  living  being  always  given  to  one  of 
the  canons  of  Windsor,  and  resigned  on  the  acceptance  of  better 
preferment.    It  was  even  asserted,  and  not  only  assorted  but 
proved,  by  my  friend,*  who  has  from  his  earliest  youth  devoted 
a  itrong  original  understanding,  and  a  heart  warm  and  benevo- 
lent even  to  enthusiasm,  to  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  labor- 
ing class,  that  every  sober  laborer,  in  that  part  of  England  at 
leut,  who  should  not  marry  till  thirty,  might,  without  any  hard- 
ihip  or  extreme  self-denial,  commence  housekeeping  at  that  age, 
vith  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  b(*Ionging 
to  him.    I  have  no  doubt,  tliat  on  seeing  this  essay,  my  friend 
will  communicate  to  me  the  proof  in  detail.    But  the  price  of 
Ubor  in  the  south-west  of  England  is  full  one  third  less  than  in 
the  greater  number,  if  not  all,  of  the  northern  counties.  What 
then  is  wanting  ?    Not  the  repeal  of  taxes,  but  the  increased  ac- 
tiTity  both  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  land,  in  securing  the 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes.    A  sptem  of  education  is  want- 
in?,  such  a  s}-stem  as  that  discovered,  and  to  the  blessings  of 
thousands  realized,  by  Dr.  Bell,  which  I  never  am,  or  can  be, 
Wetrj-  of  praising,  while  niy  heart  retains  any  spark  of  regard 
fcr  human  nature,  or  of  reverence  for  human  virtue  ; — a  system, 
^  which  in  the  very  act  of  receiving  knowledge,  the  best  vir- 
tnes  and  most  useful  qualities  of  the  moral  character  are  awa- 
kned,  developed,  and  formed  into  habits.    Were  there  a  Bishop 
Durham — no  matter  whether  a  temporal  or  a  spiritual  lord — 
it  every  county  or  half-county,  and  a  clcrg}Tnan  enlightened  'with 
the  viewK.  and  animated  with  the  spirit,  of  Dr.  Bell,  in  every 
parigh,  wc  might  bid  defiance  to  the  present  weight  of  taxes, 
*nd  boldly  challenge  the  whole  world  to  show  a  peasantry  as 
fed  and  clothed  as  the  English,  or  with  equal  chances  of 
inproving  their  situation,  and  of  securing  an  old  age  of  repose 
*nd  comfort  to  a  Hfe  of  cheerful  industry. 
I  will  add  one  other  anecdote,  as  it  demonstrates  incontrover- 
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tibly  the  error  ol'  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  taxed  make  things 
reaUy  dear,  taking  in  the  whole  of  a  man's  expenditure.    A  friend  ! 
of  mine,  who  has  passed  some  years  in  America,  was  questioned  ^ 
by  an  American  tradesman,  in  one  of  their  cities  of  the  second 
class,  concerning  the  names  and  number  of  our  taxes  and  rates. 
The  ans^'cr  seemed  perfectly  to  astound  him  :  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  How  is  it  possible  that  men  can  live  in  such  a  country  ?  In 
this  laud  of  hberty  we  never  see  the  face  of  a  tax-gatherer,  nor 
hear  of  a  duty,  except  in  our  sea-ports.*'    My  friend,  who  was 
perfect  master  of  the  question,  made  semblance  of  turning  off  the  j 
conversation  to  another  subject  :  and  then,  without  any  apparent 
reference  to  the  former  topic,  asked  the  American,  for  what  sam 
he  thought  a  man  could  live  in  such  and  such  a  style,  vrixh.  to 
many  serA*ants,  in  a  house  of  such  dimensions  and  such  a  situa-  ' 
tion  (still  keeping  in  hi:«  mind  the  Mt nation  ot  a  thriving  and  J 
respectable  shopkeeper  and  householder  iu  ditferent  part?  of  Eng-  J 
land),  first  supixtsing  liiin  to  R*side  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  I 
and  then  in  some  town  of  i^ocoiuliiry  iiu|x>riauce.    Ha\'ing  re- J 
ceived  a  detailed  answer  to  these  questions,  he  proceeded  to  coDifl 
vince  the  American,  that  notwithstandiiisr  all  our  taxes,  a  madH 
might  live  in  the  same  style,  but  with  incomparably  greatcrl 
comforts,  on  the  same  income  in  Loudon  as  iu  New  York,  andcal 
a  considerably  less  income  in  Exeter  or  Bristol,  than  iu 
American  provincial  town  of  the  same  relative  importance, 
would  be  insultiug  my  readers  to  discuss  on  how  much  leoi  ■« 
person  may  vepretate  or  brutalize  in  the.  back  settlements  of  tkam 
republic,  than  he  could  live  as  a  man.  as  a  rational  and  sociifl 
being,  iu  an  Eiiglisli  villatre  ;  and  it  would  be  wasting  time  ill 
inform  him.  that  where  men  are  i*onii>aratively  few.  and  unoe^a 
cupied  land  is  in  inexhaustible  abiuidance.  the  laborer  and  com- J 
mou  mechanic  must  ntvds  receive — not  only  nominally,  but  really  fl 
— ^higher  wages  than  in  a  populous  and  fully  occupied  countxy.l 
But  that  the  Americau  lab(^rer  is  therefore  happier,  or  even 
possession  of  more  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  than  a  eoberl 
or  industrious  English  laborer  or  mechanic,  remains  to  be  proved.  \ 
In  conducting  the  compariscm.  we  must  not  however  exclude  the 
operation  ot  moral  causes,  when  these  causes  are  not  accidental, 
but  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  count r\',  and  the  constitution  of 
the  government  and  society.    This  being  the  case,  take  awnv 
from  the  American'^  wages  all  the  taxes  which  his  insolence, 
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doth,  and  attachment  to  spirituous  liquors  impose  on  him,  and 
judge  of  the  remainder  by  his  house,  his  household  furniture,  and 
vtensils-^and  if  I  have  not  been  grievously  deceived  by  those 
whcMB  veracity  and  good  sense  I  have  foimd  miquestionable  in  all 
other  respects,  the  cottage  of  an  honest  English  husbandman,  in 
the  sernce  of  an  enlightened  and  liberal  farmer,  who  is  paid  for 
his  labor  at  the  price  usual  in  Yorkshire  or  Northumberland, 
mnild  in  the  mind  of  a  man  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  who  had 
■een  a  true  account  of  America,  make  no  impressions  favorable 
to  emigration.  This,  however,  I  confess,  is  a  balance  of  morals 
imther  than  of  circumstances  :  it  proves,  however,  that  where 
ibrenght  and  good  morals  exist,  the  taxes  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  industrious  man's  comforts. 

Dr.  Price  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  English  nation, 
—for  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  fancy  of  our  calamitous  situa- 
tion is  a  sort  of  necessary  sauce  without  which  our  real  prosper- 
ity would  become  iusipid  to  us — Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed  the 
eoontry  vnih  pretended  proois  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state 
of  depopulation  ; — that  England  at  the  Revolution  liad  been, 
•Heaven  knoA\'s  how  mudi  more  populous  ;  and  tliat  in  Q,ueen 
Blizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Relbnnation,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  England,  might  have  l>een  greater  than  even  at 
the  Revolution.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  im- 
_:;:imonly  clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book  of  the 
worthy  doctor's,  and  loft  not  a  stone  unturned  of  tlie  pompous 
notaph  in  which  the  cllig)'  of  the  still  living  and  bustling  Eng- 
prosperity  lay  interred.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was 
doctor's  hoi^k  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  to  the  November 
mood  of  what  is  called  the  public,  that  Mr.  "Wales's  pamphlet, 
tfaougb  a  master-piece  of  perspicacity  as  well  as  perspicuit)',  was 
«aicely  heard  of.  This  tendency  to  political  nightmares  in  our 
trymen,  reminds  me  of  a  superstition,  or  rather  nervous  dis- 
not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  which  men, 
gh  broad  awake,  imagine  they  see  themselves  lying  dead  at 
a  tmall  distance  from  them.  The  act  of  Parliament  for  ascer- 
taining the  population  of  tlie  empire  has  laid  forever  this  uneasy 
ghost :  and  now,  forsooth,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin  from  the 
excess  of  population,  and  he  who  would  prevent  the  poor  from 
rotting  away  in  disease,  misery,  and  wickedness,  is  an  enemy  to 
his  oountry.    A  lately-deceased  miser,  of  immense  wealth,  is  re- 
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ported  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  this  splendid  diaooTeiy,  at 
to  have  ofiered  a  handsome  annuity  to  the  author,  in  part  of  pay- 
ment for  this  new  and  welcome  piece  of  heart-armor.  This,  how* 
ever,  we  may  deduce  from  the  fact  of  our  increased  populatioB, 
that  if  clothing  and  food  had  actually  become  dearer  in  propop- 
tiou  to  the  means  of  procuring  them,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  as* ' 
cribe  this  efiect  to  increased  taxation,  as  to  attribute  the  scanti- 
nesB  of  fare,  at  a  public  ordinary,  to  the  landlord's  bill,  whea 
twice  the  usual  number  of  guests  had  sat  down  to  the  same  nuia* 
ber  of  dishes.  But  the  fact  is  notoriously  otherwise,  and  eveiy 
man  has  the  means  of  discovering  it  in  his  own  house  and  in 
that  of  his  neighbors,  provided  that  he  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  disturbing  forces  of  individual  vice  and  imprudence. 
If  this  be  the  case,  I  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  our  literaiy 
demagogues,  whether  a  lie,  for  the  purposes  of  creating  publio  ] 
disunion  and  dejection,  is  not  as  much  a  lie,  as  one  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  exciting  discord  amoiijr  individuals.  I  entreat  my  readers 
to  recollect,  that  the  present  question  does  not  concern  the  efiects 
of  taxation  on  the  public  indfjiendcnce  and  on  the  supposed  bal- 
ance of  the  three  constitutional  powers,  from  which  said  balance, 
as  well  as  from  the  balance  of  trade,  I  own,  1  have  never  been 
able  to  elicit  one  ray  of  common  sense.  That  the  nature  of  our 
constitution  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  funding  system.  I  do 
not  deny  ; — whether  for  good  or  ibr  evil,  on  the  whole,  will  form 
part  of  niy  essay  on  the  Britiff]i  constitution  as  it  actually  exists. 

There  are  many  and  great  public  evils,  all  of  which  are  to  bo 
lamented,  some  of  which  mMv,  and  ought  to,  be  removed,  and 
none  of  which  can  consistently  with  wisdom  or  honesty  be  kept 
concealed  from  the  publio.  As  far  as  these  originate  in  false 
principles,  or  in  the  contempt  or  neglect  of  right  ones,  and  as  such 
belonging  to  the  plan  of  The  Friend,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make 
known  my  opinions  concerninor  them,  with  the  same  fearles.s  sim- 
plicity with  which  I  have  endeavored  to  expose  the  errors  of  dis- 
content and  the  artifices  of  faction.  But  for  the  very  reason  that 
there  are  great  evils,  the  mor?  does  it  behoove  us  not  to  open  out 
on  a  false  scent. 

I  will  conclude  this  essay  with  the  examination  of  an  article 
in  a  provincial  paper  of  a  recent  date,  which  is  now  hing  belbrc 
me  ;  the  accidental  perusal  of  which  occasioned  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  remarks.    In  order  to  guard  against  a  possible  mistake*, 
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^  I  must  premise,  that  I  have  not  the  most  distant  iuteution  of  de- 
i  juntWng  the  plan  or  conduct  ofour  iiite  expeditious,  and  should  be 
'  grossly  calumniated  if  I  were  represented  as  an  advocate  for 
carelessness  or  prodigahty  in  the  management  of  the  pubUc  purse. 
The  pubUc  money  may  or  may  not  have  been  culpably  wasted. 
I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  general  falsehood  of  the  principle 
in  the  article  here  cited  ;  for  I  am  convinced,  that  any  hopes  of 
reform  originating  in  such  notions,  must  end  in  disappointment 
and  public  mockery. 

"  ONLY  A  FEW  MILLIONS t 

"  We  have  unfortoDately  of  late  been  so  much  accustomed  to  read  of 
minions  being  spent  in  one  oxpodition,  oud  niillious  being  spent  in  another, 
that  a  comparative  insiguiiicaiiee  is  nttiuhed  to  an  immense  sum  of  money, 
by  calling  it  only  a  few  millions.  rcrhu]^3  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
their  judgment  a  little  improved  by  mnking  a  few  calculations,  Uke  those 
below,  on  the  millions  which  it  has  been  c  stiiuutcd  will  bo  lost  to  the  nation 

the  late  expedition  to  UuUund ;  and  I  hen,  perhaps,  they  will  bo  led  to 
reflect  on  the  many  millions  whieh  aro  nnnually  expended  in  expeditions, 
which  have  almost  invariably  ended  in  absolute  loss. 

"  In  the  first  place,  with  ler^s  m()n<»y  than  it  cost  the  nation  to  take 
Walcheren,  <fec  with  the  view  of  takin)^  or  destroying  the  French  fleet  at 
Antwerp,  consisting  of  uLue  sail  of  the  line,  wo  could  have  completely  built 
and  equipped,  ready  for  sea,  a  fleet  of  upw  ards  of  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 

**  Or,  secondly,  a  new  town  could  be  l>uilt  in  every  comity  of  England, 
and  each  town  consist  of  upwards  of  1000  substantial  houses  for  a  less  sum. 

"Or,  thirdly,  it  would  have  been  enoii:,'h  to  give  100/.  to  2000  poor  iami- 
lies  in  every  county  in  Enfclund  and  Wah  8. 

"Or,  fourthly,  it  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  give  a  handsome 
marriage  portion  to  200,000  young  woin<  m,  who  prt»bably,  if  they  l^ad  even 
leas  than  60/.  would  not  long  remain  unsolicited  to  enter  the  happy  state. 

"Or,  fifthly,  a  much  less  sum  would  i-Mahle  the  lef^islature  to  establish  a 
life  boat  in  every  port  in  the  United  Ivingdom,  and  provide  for  ten  op 
twelve  men  to  be  kept  in  constant  alt ciu lance  on  each;  and  100,0(X)/.  could 
be  funded,  the  interest  of  wliioh  to  ]w  j>i)pliod  in  premiums  to  those  who 
should  prove  to  be  particularly  active  in  saving  lives  from  wrecks,  <tc  and 
to  provide  for  the  widows  and  children  ff  those  men  who  may  accidentally 
lose  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

"This  interesting  appropriation  of  ton  millions  sterling,  may  leatl  our 
readers  to  think  of  the  great  good  that  can  be  done  by  only  a  few  miUiona." 

The  exposure  of  this  calculation  will  require  but  a  few  sen- 
tences. These  ten  millions  were  expended,  I  presume,  in  arms, 
artillery,  ammunition,  clothing,  provision,  and  the  like,  lor  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  British  subjects  :  and  I  pre- 
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sume  that  all  these  consumables  were  produced  by,  and  pur- 
chased from,  other  British  subjects.    Now  during  the  building  of 
these  new  towns  for  a  thousand  inhabitants  each  in  every  county, 
or  the  distribution  of  the  hundred  pound  bank  notes  to  the  two 
thousand  poor  families,  were  the  industrious  ship-builders,  clothiers, 
charcoal-burners,  gunpowder-makers,  gunsmiths,  cutlers,  cannon- 
founders,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  to  be  left  unemployed  and  starv- 
ing ; — or  pur  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  to  have  remained  without 
food  and  raiment?    And  where  is  the  proof,  that  these  ten 
millions,  which,  observe,  all  remain  in  the  kingdom,  do  not  cir- 
culate as  beneficially  in  the  one  way  as  they  would  in  the  other  ? 
Wliich  is  better  ?    To  give  money  to  the  idle,  houses  to  those 
who  do  not  ask  for  them,  and  towns  to  counties  which  have 
already  perhaps  too  many,  or  to  afford  opportunity  to  the  indus- 
trious to  earn  their  bread,  and  to  the  enterprising  to  better  their 
circumstances,  and  perhaps  to  found  new  families  of  independent 
proprietors  ?    The  only  mode,  not  absolutely  absurd,  of  consider- 
ing the  subject,  would  be,  not  by  the  calculation  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, but  of  the  labor  of  which  the  money  is  a  symbol.  But 
then  the  question  would  be  removed  altogether  from  the  expedi- 
tion :  for  assuredly,  neither  the  armies  were  raised,  nor  the  fleets 
built  or  manned  for  the  sake  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Walclieren, 
nor  would  a  single  regiment  have  been  disbanded,  nor  a  single 
sloop  paid  off,  though  the  Isle  of  Walclieren  had  never  existtnl. 
The  whole  dispute,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this  one  ques- 
tion :  whether  our  soldiers  and  sailors  would  not  be  better  em- 
ployed in  making  canals  for  instance,  or  cultivating  wjiste  lands, 
than  in  fighting  or  learning  to  fight ;  and  the  Iradesnian,  in 
making  gray  coats  instead  of  red  or  blue — and  ploughshares 
instead  of  arms.    When  I  reflect  on  the  state  of  China  and  the 
moral  character  of  the  Chinese,  I  dare  not  positively  affinn  that 
it  would  be  better.    WTien  the  fifteen  millions,  which  form  our 
present  population,  shall  have  attained  to  the  same  general  purity 
of  morals  and  shall  be  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  same 
admirable  discipline,  as  the  society  of  the  Friends,  I  doubt  not 
that  we  should  be  all  (Quakers  in  this  as  in  the  other  points  of 
their  moral  doctrine.    But  were  this  transfer  of  employment 
desirable,  is  it  practicable  at  present, — is  it  in  our  power  ?  These 
men  know,  that  it  is  not.    What  then  does  all  their  reasoning 
amount  to?  Nonsense. 
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I]yiT«  not  intentionally  either  hidden  or  disg^uiBed  the  truth,  like  an  ad- 
TMite  ashamed  of  his  client,  or  a  bribed  accomptant  who  fidsifies  the  quo- 
tienft  to  make  the  bankrupts  ledgers  square  with  the  creditor's  inventory. 
^  eoDscience  forbids  the  use  of  falsehood  and  the  arts  of  concealment : 
ad  were  it  otherwise,  yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  system  which  has  pro- 
ilseed  and  protected  so  great  prosperity,  can  not  stand  in  need  of  them  If 
therefore  hmiesty  and  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  truth  be  the  things  you 
•im  at,  you  will  find  my  principles  suited  to  your  ends :  and  as  I  like  not 
the  deinr>cratic  forms,  so  am  I  not  fond  of  any  others  above  the  rest.  That 
a  succession  of  wise  and  godly  men  may  be  secured  to  the  nation  in  the 
highest  power,  is  that  to  which  I  linve  directed  your  attention  in  this  essay, 
^hich  if  you  will  read,  perhaps  you  may  sec  the  error  of  those  principles 
▼hich  have  led  you  into  errors  of  practice.  I  vrrote  it  purposely  for  the 
»e  of  the  multitude  of  well-meaning  people,  that  are  tempted  in  these 
times  to  usurp  authority  and  meddle  with  government  before  they  have 
•DJ  call  from  duty  or  tolerable  understanding  of  its  principles.  I  never 
ioteoded  it  for  learned  men  versed  in  politics ;  but  for  such  as  will  be  prac- 
titioners before  they  have  been  students. 

Baxter's  Hol^  Commonus^riltb,  or  Political  Aphorismt. 

The  metaphysical,  or  as  I  have  proposed  to  call  them,  meta- 
political  reasoning  hitherto  discussed,  belong  to  government  in 
the  abstract.  But  there  is  a  second  class  of  rcasoners  who 
argue  for  a  change  in  our  government  from  former  usage,  and 
from  statutes  still  in  force,  or  which  have  been  repealed, — so 
these  MTiters  affirm — either  through  a  corrupt  influence,  or  to 
ward  off  temporary  hazard  or  inconvenience.  This  class,  which 
is  rendered  illustrious  by  the  names  of  many  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous patriots,  are  advocates  for  reform  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word.  They  wish  to  bring  back  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  a  certain  form,  whicli  they  affirm  it  to  have  once  pos- 
sessed ;  and  would  melt  the  bullion  anew  in  order  to  recast  it  in 
the  original  mould. 

The  answer  to  all  arguments  of  this  nature  is  obvious,  and  to 
ijiy  understanding  appears  decisive.    These  reformers  assume 
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the  character  of  l^:islator8  or  of  advisers  of  the  legislature,  not 
that  of  law  judges  or  of  appellants  to  courts  of  law.  Sundry 
statutes  concerning  the  rights  of  electors,  we  will  suppose, — still 
exist ;  so  likewise  do  sundry  statutes  on  other  subjects,— on 
'witchcraft  for  instance* — which  change  of  circumstances  have 
rendered  obsolete,  or  increased  information  shown  to  be  absurd. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  expediency  of  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  them,  and  their  siutableness  to  the  existing  cir- 
ciunstances  of  the  kingdom,  must  lirst  be  proved ;  and  on  this 
proof  must  be  rested  all  rational  claims  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  statutes  that  have  not.*  no  less  than  for  the  re-enacting  of 
those  that  have,  been  repealed.    If  the  authority  of  the  men 
who  first  enacted  the  laws  in  question,  is  to  weigh  with  us,  it 
must  be  on  the  presumption  that  they  were  wise  men.    But  the 
i^isdom  of  legislation  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  laws  to  cir- 
cumstances.   If  then  it  can  be  proved,  that  the  circumstances, 
under  which  those  laws  were  enacted,  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
other  circmnstances  altogether  ditierent,  and  in  some  instances 
opposite,  have  taken  their  place  :  we  have  the  best  groiwds  for 
supposing,  that  if  the  men  were  now  alive,  they  would  not  pass 
the  same  statutes.    In  other  words,  the  spirit  of  the  statute  in- 
terpreted by  the  intention  of  the  legislator  would  aniuil  the  letter 
of  it.    It  is  not  indeed  impossible,  that  by  a  rare  felicity  of  ac- 
cident the  same  law  may  apply  to  two  sets  of  circumstances. 
But  surely  the  presmnption  is,  that  regulations  well  adapted  for 
the  manners,  the  social  ilistiuctions.  and  the  state  of  projierty.  of 
opinion,  and  of  external  relations  of  England  iu  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  or  even  in  that  of  Edwanl  I.,  will  not  be  well  suited  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  cU^so  of  the  reign  of  George  III.    For  in- 
stance :  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  the  cottagers  and 
inferior  fanners  were  in  a  state  of  villenasre.  when  Sussex  alone 
contained  seven  thousand,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  twelve  hundred, 
families  of  bondsmen,  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  ever\*  free- 
man should  vote  in  the  assembly  of  the  nation  personally  or  by 
his  representative.    An  act  of  Parliament  in  the  year  1660  con- 
finiied  what  a  concurrence  of  causes  had  previously  ettt»cted  : — 
ever}'  Englishman  is  now  bom  free,  the  laws  of  the  land  are  the 
birthright  of  every  native,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

•  R«*pealed  now ;  but  many  other  equally  \»lv!k>let«?  not^  remain  on  th6 
MtMtute  book,  as  illustrationa  of  the  principle  in  the  text. — Ed. 
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honoimiy  privilegeB  all  classes  obey  the  same  laws.*  Now, 
aiguea  cme  of  our  political  writers,  it  being  made  the  constitution 
of  the  land  by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  every  freeman  should 
hxve  a  vote,  and  all  Englishmen  being  now  born  free,  therefore, 
hf  the  constitution  of  the  land,  every  Englishman  has  now  a 
x^t  to  a  vote.  How  shall  we  reply  to  this  without  breach  of 
that  respect,  to  which  the  reasoner  at  least,  if  not  the  reasoning, 
is  entitled  ?  If  it  be  the  defiuitioii  of  a  pun,  that  it  is  the  con- 
fiuion  of  two  difierent  meanings  under  the  same  or  some  similar 
loimd,  we  might  almost  characterize  this  argument  as  being 
giDunded  on  a  grave  pun.  Our  ancestors  estabhshed  the  right  of 
voting  in  a  particular  class  of  men,  forming  at  that  time  the 
middle  rank  of  society,  and  known  to  be  all  of  them,  or  almost 
til,  legal  proprietors — and  these  were  then  called  the  freemen  of 
England :  therefore  they  established  it  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
society,  in  those  who  possess  no  properly,  because  these  two  are 
now  called  by  the  same  name  I  Under  a  similar  pretext, 
grounded  on  the  same  precious  lojric,  a  Mameluke  Bey  extorted 
&  large  contribution  from  the  E«ryptian  Jews:  "  These  books, 
the  Pentateuch,  are  authentic  ?"  "  Yes  I"  "Well,  the  debt 
then  is  acknowledged  : — and  now  the  receipt,  or  the  money,  or 
your  heads  I  The  Jews  borrowed  a  large  treasure  from  the 
Egyptians ;  but  you  are  the  Jews,  and  on  you,  therefore,  I  call 
for  the  re-payment."  Besides,  ii'  a  l.iw  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
known  intention  of  its  makers,  the  Parliament  in  1660,  which 
declared  all  natives  of  England  freemen,  but  neither  altered  nor 
meant  thereby  to  alter  the  limitations  of  the  right  of  election, 
did  to  all  intents  and  purposes  except  that  right  from  the  com- 
mon privileges  of  Englislmien,  as  Englishmen. 

A  moment's  reflection  may  convi  uce  us,  that  every  single  stat- 
ute is  made  luider  the  knowledge  of  all  the  other  laws,  with 
which  it  is  meant  to  co-exist,  and  by  which  its  action  is  to  be 

*  The  reference  ia  to  the  abolition  of  the  military  tenures  at  the  Res- 
toration. "For  at  length  the  military  tonurea,  with  all  their  heavy  ap- 
pendages (having  during  llie  usurpation  l»«.en  discontinued)  were  destroyed 
at  one  blow  by  the  statute  12  Car.  IL  c.  2+,  which  enacts  that  •  •  • 
ill  eortd  of  tenures,  held  by  the  king  or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and 
eommoa  socage ;  save  only  tenures  in  fraiik-ahnoign,  <fec  A  statute,  which 
wu  a  greater  acquisition  to  the  civil  property  of  this  kingdom  than  even 
wutgna  ckarta  itself.**   Blackst  Comm.  II.  e.  5. — E<L 
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modified  and  determined.  In  the  legislative  as  in  the  religious 
code  the  text  must  not  be  taken  without  the  context.  Now,  I 
think,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  reformers  themselves  to  make 
choice  between  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  Englishmen 
at  present,  considered  as  one  sum  total,  and  those  of  our  ances- 
tors in  any  former  period  of  our  history,  considered  as  fmother,  on 
the  old  principle,  '  take  one  and  leave  the  other  ;  but  whichev» 
you  take,  take  it  all  or  none.*'  Laws  seldom  become  obsolete  as 
long  as  they  are  both  useful  and  practicable ;  but  should  there 
be  an  exception  in  any  given  law,  there  is  no  other  way  of  reviv- 
ing its  validity  but  by  convincing  the  existing  legislature  of  its 
undiminished  practicabLLity  and  expedience  ;  wliich  in  all  essen- 
tial points  is  the  same  as  the  recommending  of  a  new  law.  And 
this  leads  me  to  the  third  class  of  the  advocates  of  reform,  those, 
namely,  who  leaving  ancient  statutes  to  lawyers  and  historians, 
and  universal  principles  with  the  demonstrable  deductions  from 
them  to  the  schools  of  logic,  mathematics,  theolo<r}%  and  ethics, 
rest  all  their  measures,  which  they  -unsh  to  see  adopted,  wholly 
on  their  expediency.  Consequently,  they  must  hold  themselves 
prepared  to  give  such  proof,  as  tlie  nature  of  comparative  expe- 
diency admits,  and  to  bring  forward  such  evidence,  as  experience 
and  the  logic  of  ])robability  can  supply,  that  the  plans  which 
they  recommend  for  adoption,  are  ; — first,  practicable  ;  secondly, 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances  ;  and  lastly,  necessary  or  at 
least  requisite,  and  such  as  will  enable  the  government  to  accom- 
plish more  perfectly  the  ends  for  which  it  was  instituted.  These 
are  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  all  prudent  change,  the 
credentials,  vdth  which  wisdom  never  fails  to  furnish  her  public 
envoys.  \Mioever  brings  forvvard  a  measure  that  combines  this 
threefold  excellence,  whether  in  the  cabinet,  the  senate,  or  by 
means  of  the  press,  merits  emphatically  the  title  of  a  patriotic 
statesman.  Neither  are  they  without  a  fair  claim  to  resj)ectfid 
attention  as  state-counsellors,  who  fully  aware  of  these  conditions, 
and  with  a  due  sense  of  the  dilhculty  of  fulfilling  theni.  employ 
their  time  and  talents  in  making  the  attemj>t.  An  imperfect 
j)lan  is  not  necessarily  a  useless  plan  :  and  in  a  compU-x  enifnna 
the  greatest  ingenuity  is  not  always  shown  by  him  who  first  gives 
the  complete  solution.  The  dwarf  sees  farther  than  the  giant, 
when  he  has  the  giant's  shoulders  to  mount  on. 
Thus,  as  perspicuously  as  I  cou\A.  \         vj-si^^s^jd  ilie  erro- 
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B0ODi  prindpleB  of  political  philosophy,  and  jointed  out  the  one 
odIj  ground  on  which  the  constitution  of  governments  can  he 
either  condemned  or  justified  by  wise  men. 

If  I  interpret  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  branch  of  poli- 
tics which  relates  to  the  necessity  and  practicability  of  infusing 
new  life  into  our  legislature,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  talent 
and  wisdom  in  the  cabinet,  will  shortly  occupy  the  public  atten- 
tioa  with  a  paramount  interest.  I  would  gladly,  therefore,  sug- 
gest the  proper  state  of  feeling,  and  the  right  preparatory  notions 
with  which  this  disquisition  should  be  entered  upon :  and  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  eficct  this  more  naturally,  than  by  relating 
the  facts  and  circumstances  which  influenced  my  own  mind.  I 
can  scarcely  be  accused  of  egotism,  as  in  the  commimications  and 
oouYersations  which  I  am  about  to  mention  as  having  occurred  to 
me  daring  my  residence  abroad,  I  am  no  otherwise  the  hero  of 
the  tale,  than  as  being  the  passive  receiver  or  auditor. 

To  examine  any  thing  wisely,  two  conditions  are  requisite  • 
first,  a  distinct  notion  of  the  desirable  ends,  in  the  complete  ac- 
complishment of  which  would  consist  the  perfection  of  such  a 
thing,  or  its  ideal  excellence  ;  and,  secondly,  a  calm  and  kindly 
mode  of  feeling,  without  which  we  shall  hardly  fail  either  to 
overlook,  or  not  to  make  due  allowances  for,  the  circumstances 
'which  prevent  these  ends  from  being  all  perfectly  realized  in  the 
particular  thing  which  we  are  to  examine.  For  instance,  we 
must  have  a  general  notion  what  a  man  can  be  and  ought  to  be, 
before  we  can  fitly  proceed  to  determine  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  any  one  individual.  For  the  examination  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, I  prepared  my  mind,  therefore,  by  a  short  catechism,  which 
I  shall  conununicate  in  the  next  essay,  and  on  which  the  letter 
and  anecdotes  that  follow,  will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  found  an 
amusing,  if  not  an  instructive,  commentary. 
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Hoe  pottMimum  pacto  ftlicem  ae  magnvm  rtgem  te  fore  judieam  ;  mm  u 
qttam  plurimie  sed  ti  quam  optimis  imperet.  Proinde  parumeue  puUU 
JustU  prasidiia  regnum  »uum  muniitset  nisi  idem  virie  erudttione  Juxla  ae 
viUt  integriiate  praeelUntibua  ditet  atque  honestet.  Nimirum  intelligit  hoc 
demum'bate  vera  regni  decora,  has  veras  opes :  hane  fferam  et  timIUs  unqueoH 
seeeulis  eessuram  gloriam, — Erasxni  PoDoherio,  Episc  Parisien.  Epistola. 

Judging  that  bo  will  have  employed  the  most  effectual  means  of  being  a 
happy  and  powerM  king,  not  by  governing  the  most  nimicrons  but  the 
most  moral  people.  He  deems  it  of  small  sufficiency  to  have  protected  the 
country  by  fleets  and  garrison,  unless  ho  shall  at  the  same  time  enrich  and 
illustrate  it  with  men  of  eminent  learning  and  sanctity.  For  these  verily 
he  conceives  to  be  the  true  ornaments  and  wealth  of  his  kingdom, — these 
its  only  genuine  and  imperishable  glories. 

In  what  do  all  states  agree  ?  A  number  of  men— exert — 
powers — ^in  union.  Wherein  do  they  differ  ?  First,  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  powers.  One  state  possesses  chemists, 
mechanists,  mechanics  of  all  kinds,  men  of  science ;  the  arts  of 
war  and  peace  ;  and  its  citizens  naturally  stron*^  and  of  habitual 
courage.  Another  state  may  possess  none  or  a  few  only  of  these, 
or  the  same  more  imperfectly.  Or  of  two  states  possessing  the 
same  in  equal  perfection  the  one  is  more  populous  than  the  other, 
as  in  the  instance  of  France  and  Switzerland.  Secondly,  in  the 
more  or  less  perfect  union  of  these  powers.  Compare  Mr. 
Leckie's  valuable  and  authentic  documents  respecting  the  state 
of  Sicily  with  the  preceding  essay  on  taxation.  Thirdly,  in  the 
greater  or  less  activity  of  exertion.  Think  of  the  papal  state 
and  its  silent  metropolis,  and  then  of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
and  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  What  is  the  con- 
dition indispensable  to  the  exertion  of  powers  in  union  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  ?  A  government.  ^Tiat  are  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment ?  They  are  of  two  kinds,  negative  and  positive.  The 
negative  ends  of  government  are  the  protection  of  life,  of  per- 
sonal  freedom,  of  property,  of  reputation,  and  of  religion,  from 
Areifpi  and  from  domestic  altaeVfi.    TV\e  \»osvNano.  ^tv^^  — 
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Pint,  to  make  the  means  of  subsistence  more  easy  to  each  tndi- 
Tidnal : — Seccmdly,  that  in  addition  to  the  necessaries  of  life  he 
dionld  deriye  £rom  the  union  and  diviaion  of  labor  a  share  of  the 
comforts  and  ccmveniences  which  humanize  and  ennoble  his  na- 
ture ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  perfecting  himself  in 
lus  own  branch  of  industry  by  having  those  things  which  he 
needs  provided  for  him  by  others  among  his  fellow-citizens  ;  the 
tocds  and  raw  or  manufactured  materials  necessary  for  his  ovm 
employment  being  included.  I  knew  a  profound  mathematician 
in  Sicily,  who  had  devoted  a  full  third  of  his  life  to  the  discovery 
of  the  longitude,  and  who  ]iad  convuiccd  not  only  himself  but 
the  principal  mathematicians  of  Messina  aud  Palermo  that  ho 
had  sacceeded :  but  neither  throughout  Sicily  nor  Naples  could 
he  find  a  single  artist  capable  of  constructing  the  instrument 
nhich  he  had  invented  — Thirdly,  the  hope  of  bettering  his 
own  condition  and  that  of  his  children.  The  civilized  man  gives 
up  those  stimulants  of  hope  and  fear  which  constitute  the  chief 
chirm  of  the  savage  life  :  aud  yet  his  Maker  has  distinguished 
him  from  the  brute  that  perishes,  by  making  hope  an  instinct  of 
his  nature,  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progression.  But  a  natural  instinct  constitutes  a  natu- 
ral right,  as  far  as  its  gratification  is  compatible  with  the  equal 
rights  of  others.  Hence  our  ancestors  classed  those  who  were 
hound  to  the  soil  {adscriptitii  glcbcc)  and  incapable  by  law  ot* 
altering  their  condition  irom  that  of  their  parents,  as  bondsmen 
or  villeins,  however  advantageously  they  might  otherwise  be  sit- 
uated. Reflect  on  the  direful  effects  of  castes  in  Hindostan,  and 
then  transfer  yourself  in  fancy  to  an  English  cottage, — 

.  '  The  good  old  man,  who  is  poor,  old,  and  blind,  universally  estoemcd 
for  the  innocence  and  austerity  of  his  life  not  less  than  for  his  learning,  and 
yet  umversally  neglected,  except  by  persons  almost  as  poor  as  himself,' 
•Wrongly  reminded  me  of  a  German  epigram  on  Kepler,  which  may  Ixn  tlnw 
tPiMlated:— 

No  mortal  spirit  yet  had  clomb  so  high 
As  Kepler — ^yet  his  coimtry  saw  him  die 
For  very  want  1  the  minds  alf»ne  he  fed, 
And  so  the  bodies  left  him  without  bread 
"^le  good  old  man  presented  me  with  the  book  in  which  he  has  described 
^  demonstrated  his  invention :  and  I  should  with  great  pleasure  transmit 
^  to  any  mathematician  who  would  feel  an  interest  in  examining  it  an 
•*ununicsiiiyjp  h'lB  opinion  on  its  meritB. 
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*  Wliere  o'er  the  cradled  infimt  bending 

Hope  has  fiz'd  her  wishful  gase, — 

and  the  fond  mother  dreams  of  her  child's  fiitnre  fortunes. — ^Who 
knows  but  he  may  come  home  a  rich  merchant,  like  such  a  one. 
or  be  a  bishop  or  a  judge  ?  The  prizes  are  indeed  few  and  rare, 
but  still  they,  are  possible :  and  the  hope  is  universal,  and  per- 
haps occasions  more  happiness  than  even  its  fulfilment : — ^Lastly, 
the  development  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  hif 
human  nature  by  the  knowledge  of  his  moral  and  religious  dn- 
ties,  and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual  powers  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree as  is  compatible  with  the  other  ends  of  social  union,  and 
does  not  involve  a  contradiction.  The  poorest  Briton  possessei 
much  and  important  knowledge,  which  he  would  not  have  had, 
if  Luther,  Calvin,  Ne'wton,  and  their  compeers  had  not  existed; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  means  of  science  and  learning  could 
not  exist,  if  all  men  had  a  right  to  be  made  profound  mathema- 
ticians or  men  of  extensive  enidition.  Still  instruction  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  government ;  for  it  is  that  only  which  makes  the 
abandonment  of  the  savage  state  an  absolute  duty :  and  that 
constitution  is  the  best,  under  which  the  average  sum  of  usefU 
knowledge  is  the  greatest,  and  the  causes  that  awaken  and  en- 
courage talent  and  genius,  the  most  powerful  and  various. 

These  .were  my  preparatory  notions.  The  influences  under 
which  I  proceeded  to  re-examine  oiur  own  constitution,  were  the 
^ollo^ving,  which  I  give,  not  exactly  as  they  occurred,  but  in  the 
jrder  in  which  they  ^^^ll  be  illustrative  of  the  different  articles  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  That  we  are  better  and  happier  than 
others  is  indeed  no  reason  for  our  not  becoming  still  better; 
^specially  as  with  states,  as  well  as  individuals,  not  to  be  pro- 
jTessive  is  to  be  retrograde.  Yet  the  comparison  wiU  usefully 
eniper  the  desire  of  improvement  with  love  and  a  sense  of  grati- 
ude  for  what  we  already  are. 

: .  A  Letter  recefved,  at  Malta,  from  an  American  officek  op 

HIGH  RANK,*  WHO  HAS  SINCE  RECEIVED  THE  THANlvS  ANT)  REWARDS 

OF  Congress  for  his  .services  in  the  Mediterran-ean. 

Sir,  Graxd  Cairo.  Dec.  13,  1804. 

The  same  reason,  which  induced  me  to  request  letters  of  is- 
rodnetion  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  agents  here,  suggested  the 
•  Decttw.— Ed. 
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jwpriety  of  showing  an  English  jack  at  the  main  top-gallant 
Bast-head,  on  entering  the  port  of  Alexandria  on  the  26th  ult 

rhe  signal  was  recognized  ;  and  Mr.  B  was  immediately  on 

mid. 

Tfe  finmd  in  port,  a  Turkish  Vice  Admiral,  with  a  ship  of  the 
ine,  and  mx  frigates ;  a  part  of  which  squadron  is  stationed  there 
0  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  with  just  as  much  in- 
taenoe  as  the  same  numher  of  pelicans  would  have  on  the  same 
taticMi. 

On  entering  and  passing  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  I  could  not 
nt  notice  the  very  marked  satisfaction,  which  every  expression 
Jid  every  countenance  of  aU  denominations  of  people,  Turks  and 
frenchmen  only  excepted,  manifested  under  an  impression  that 
n  were  the  avant-couriers  of  an  English  army.    They  had  con- 
xired  this  from  ohserving  the  English  jack  at  our  main,  taking 
m  flag  perhaps  for  that  of  a  feint,  and  because  as  is  common 
eaoogh  everywhere,  they  were  ready  to  believe  what  they  \\'ished. 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  imdeceived  them :  consequently 
without  positively  assiuning  it,  we  passed  in  the  character  of 
EogUshmen  among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
«  their  allies  among  those  of  better  infonnation.    Wherever  we 
entered  or  wherever  halted,  We  were  surrounded  by  the  wretched 
inhabitants ;  and  stunned  with  their  benedictions  and  prayers  for 
Ueseings  on  us.    '*  Will  the  English  come  ?    Are  they  coming  ? 
Crod  grant  the  English  may  come  I  we  have  no  commerce — we 
luve  no  money — we  have  no  bread  I    When  M  ill  the  English 
arrive  ?"    My  answer  was  uniformly,  Patience  I    The  same  tone 
Wis  heard  at  Rosetta  as  among  the  Alexandriaiio,  indicative  of 
the  same  dispositions ;  only  it  was  not  so  loud,  because  the  in- 
habitants are  less  miserable,  although  without  any  traits  of  hap- 
piness.   On  the  fourth,  we  left  that  village  for  Cairo,  and  as  well 
for  our  security  as  to  facilitate  our  procurement  of  accommoda- 
tions during  our  voyage,  and  our  stay  there,  the  resident  directed 
bis  secretary,  Capt.  V  ,  to  accompany  us,  and  to  give  us  lodg- 
ings in  his  house.    ATe  ascended  the  Nile  leisurely,  and  calling  at 
ieveral  villages,  we  plainly  perceived  that  the  national  partiahty, 
he  strong  and  open  expression  of  which  proclaimed  so  loudly  the 
eelings  of  the  Egyptians  of  the  sea-coast,  was  general  through- 
out the  country  ;  and  the  prayers  for  the  return  of  the  English  as 
'amest  as  universal. 
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Qa  the  morning  of  the  sixth  we  went  on  shore  at  the  villai 
of  Sahour.  The  villagers  expressed  an  enthusiastic  gladness  i 
seeing  red  and  blue  uniforms  and  round  hats  ; — (the  French, 
believe,  wear  three-cornered  ones.)  Two  days  before,  five  hui 
dred  Albanian  deserters  from  the  Viceroy's  army  had  pillaged  as 
left  this  village  ;  at  which  they  had  lived  at  free  quarters  aboi 
four  weeks.  The  famishing  inhabitants  were  now  distressc 
with  apprehensions  from  another  quarter.  A  company  of  wi] 
Arabs  were  encamped  in  sight.  They  dreaded  their  ravages  an 
apprized  us  of  danger  from  them.  We  were  eighteen  in  tl) 
party,  well  armed ;  and  a  pretty  brisk  fire  which  we  raise 
among  the  numerous  flocks  of  pigeons  and  other  small  fowl  in  tb 
environs,  must  have  deterred  them  from  mischief,  if,  as  is  m« 
•  probable,  they  had  meditated  any  against  us.  Scarcely,  hom 
ever,  were  we  on  board  and  under  weigh,  when  we  saw  thes 
moimted  marauders  of  the  desert  fall  furiously  upon  the  herds  o 
camels,  bufialoes,  and  cattle  of  the  village,  and  drive  many  o 
them  ofi*  wholly  imannoyed  on  the  part  of  the  imresisting  inhabi 
tants,  unless  their  shrieks  could  be  deemed  an  annoyance.  The 
afterwards  attacked  and  robbed  several  unarmed  boats,  whicl 
were  a  few  hours  astern  of  us.  The  most  insensible  must  surel; 
have  been  moved  by  the  situation  of  the  peasants  of  that  village 
While  we  were  listening  to  their  complaints,  they  kissed  ou 
hands,  and  with  prostrations  to  the  groimJ,  rendered  more  afiect 
ing  by  the  inflamed  state  of  the  eyes  almost  universal  amon| 
them,  and  which  the  new  traveller  might  venially  imagine  t< 
have  been  the  immediate  effect  of  weeping  and  anguish,  they  al 
implored  English  succor.  Their  shrieks  at  the  assault  of  th 
wild  Arabs  seemed  to  implore  the  same  still  more  forcibly,  whil< 
it  testified  what  multiplied  reasons  they  had  to  implore  it. 
confess,  I  felt  an  almost  insurmountable  impulse  to  bring  our  littl( 
party  to  their  relief,  and  might  perhaps  have  done  a  rash  act 
had  it  not  been  for  the  calm  and  just  observation  of  Captaii 

V  ,  that  **  these  were  common  occurrences,  and  that  any  re 

lief  which  we  could  afford,  would  not  merely  be  only  temporar}' 
but  would  exasperate  the  plunderers  to  still  more  atrocioufi  out 
rages  after  our  departure." 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  we  landed  near  a  village.  Al 
our  approach  the  villagers  fled :  signals  of  friendship  broughl 
some  of  them  to  us.    When  they  were  told  that  we  were  English- 
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BBB,  they  flodked  around  us  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  ofiered 
tkeir  services,  and  raised  loud  ejaculations  for  our  establishment 
i&  tbe  oountiy.  Here  we  could  not  procure  a  pint  of  milk  for  our 
eoliee.  The  inhabitants  had  been  plundered  and  chased  from 
their  habitations  by  the  Albanians  and  desert  Arabs,  and  it  was 
but  the  preceding  day,  they  had  returned  to  their  naked  cottages. 

Grand  Cairo  diiiers  from  the  places  already  passed,  only  as  the 
presence  of  the  tyrant  stamps  silence  on  the  lips  of  misery  with 
the  seal  of  terror.  Wretchedness  here  assumes  the  form  of  mel- 
ancholy ;  but  the  few  whispers  that  are  hazarded,  convey  the 
Hune  feelings  and  the  same  wishes.  And  wherein  does  this  mis- 
ery and  consequent  spirit  of  revolution  consist  ?  Not  in  any  form 
of  govemment  but  in  a  formless  despotism,  an  anarchy  indeed, — 
for  it  amounts  literally  to  an  annihilation  of  every  thing  that  can 
merit  the  name  of  government  or  justify  the  use  of  the  word  even 
in  the  laxest  sense.  Egypt  is  under  the  most  frightful  despotism, 
yet  has  no  master.  The  Turkish  soldiery,  restrained  by  no  dis- 
cipline, seize  every  thing  by  violence,  not  only  all  that  their  ne- 
cessities dictate,  but  whatever  their  caprices  suggest.  The  Mam- 
elnkes,  who  dispute  with  these  the  right  of  domination,  procure 
themselves  subsistence  by  means  as  lawless  though  less  iiisup- 
portably  oppressive  ;  and  the  wild  Arabs  availing  themselves  of 
the  occasion,  plunder  the  defenceless  wherever  they  find  plunder. 
To  finish  the  whole,  the  talons  of  the  Viceroy  fix  on  every  thing 
which  can  be  changed  into  currency,  in  order  to  find  the  means 
of  supporting  an  ungovemed,  disorganized  banditti  of  foreign 
troops,  who  receive  the  harvest  of  his  opjiression,  desert  and  ]je- 
tray  him.  Of  all  this  rapine,  robber}',  and  extortion,  the  wretch(5fl 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  perpetoal  victims.  A  spirit  d*  rev- 
olution is  the  natural  consequence. 

The  reason  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  give  for  preferring 
the  English  to  the  French,  whether  true  or  false,  is  as  natural  as 
it  is  simple,  and  as  influential  as  natural.  "  The  English,"  say 
they,  "pay  for  every  thing, — the  French  pay  nothing,  and  take 
every  thing."    They  do  not  like  this  kind  of  deliverers.  

Well,  thought  I,  after  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  the  slave-trade, 
— ^which  had  not  then  been  abolished, — ^is  a  drea^lftil  crirnc,  an 
TgngliA  iniquity,  and  to  sanction  its  continuance  under  full  con- 
Yicticm  gfiH  parliamentary  confession  of  its  injiifeticf;  and  inhu- 
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manity,  is,  if  possible,  still  blacker  guilt.  Would  that  our  disoon* 
tents  were  for  a  while  confined  to  our  moral  wants !  Whaterer 
may  be  the  defects  of  our  constitution,  we  have  at  least  an  efieo* 
tive  government,  and  that  too  composed  of  men  who  were  bom 
-with  us  and  are  to  die  among  us.  We  are  at  least  preserved 
from  the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies  :  the  intercommunion  of 
interests  precludes  a  civil  war,  and  the  volunteer  spirit  of  the 
nation  equally  with  its  laws,  gives  to  the  darkest  lanes  of  our 
crowded  metropolis  that  quiet  and  security  which  the  remotest 
villager  at  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  prays  for  in  vain,  in  his  mud 
hovel ! 

Not  yet  enslaved  nor  wholly  vile, 
O  Albion,  O  my  mother  isle  I 
Thy  valleys  fair,  as  Eden's  bowers, 
Glitter  green  "with  sunny  showers ; 
Thy  grassy  uplands'  gentle  swells 
Echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks ; — 
Those  grassy  hills,  those  glitt'ring  dells 
Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks, — 
And  ocean  'mid  his  uproar  wild 
Speaks  safety  to  his  island-child, 
Hence  for  many  a  fearless  age 
Has  social  quiet  loved  thy  shore ; 
Nor  ever  proud  invader's  rage 
Or  sack'd  thy  towers  or  stain'd  thv  fields  with  gore.* 

II.  Anecdote  of  Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte,  during  his  short  stay  at  Malta,  called  out  the 
Maltese  regiments  raised  by  the  Knights,  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  stoutest  young  men  of  the  islands.  As  they  were 
drawn  up  on  the  parade,  he  infomied  them,  in  a  bombastic  ha- 
rangue, that  he  had  restored  them  to  liberty ;  but  in  proof  that 
his  attachment  to  them  was  not  bounded  by  this  benefaction,  he 
would  now  give  them  an  opportunity  of  adding  glory  to  freedom 
— and  concluded-  by  asking  who  of  them  would  march  for^^TUti 
to  be  liis  fellow-soldiers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  oontribute 
a  flower  of  Maltese  heroism  to  the  immortal  wreaths  of  fame, 
vnih  which  he  meant  to  crown  the  p\Tamids  of  Egj^pt  I  Not  a 
man  stirred  :  all  gave  a  silent  refusal.  They  were  instantly  air- 
rounded  by  a  regiment  of  French  soldiers,  marched  to  the  MarinOi 

*  Ode  To  the  Departing  Year.   Poetical  Works.  VII.  p.  lOZ.—Si 
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1  an  board  the  transports,  and  threatened  with  death  if  any 
if  them  attempted  his  escape,  or  should  he  discovered  in  any 
of  the  islands  of  Malta  or  Goza.  At  Alexandria  they  were 
ys  put  in  the  front,  both  to  save  the  French  soldiery,  and  to 
ait  their  running  away  ;  and  of  the  whole  number,  fifty 
survived  to  revisit  their  native  country.  From  one  of  these 
vers  I  first  learned  this  fact,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
e  by  several  of  his  remaining  comrades,  as  well  as  by  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Yalett^. 

lis  anecdote  recalled  to  my  mind  an  accidental  conversation 
an  old  countrjTuan  in  a  central  district  of  Germany.  I 
jsely  omit  names,  because  the  day  of  retribution  has  come 
!one  by.*  I  was  looking  at  a  strong  fortress  in  the  distance, 
h  formed  a  highly  interesting  object  in  a  rich  and  varied 
(cape,  and  asked  the  old  man,  who  had  stopped  to  gaze  at 
ts  name,  adding — How  beautiful  it  looks  I  "It  may  be  well 
jh  to  look  at,"  answered  he,  "  but  God  keep  all  Christians 
being  taken  thither  I"  He  then  proceeded  to  gratify  the 
sity  which  he  had  thus  exoiit»d,  by  informing  me  that  the 
a  had  been  taken  out  ci  his  bed  at  midnight  and  car- 
te that  fortress — that  he  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly^  two 
,  when  a  soldier  who  had  fled  over  the  boundaries  sent  in- 
itiou  to  his  family  of  the  place  and  mode  of  his  imprison- 
As  I  have  no  design  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  my 
•rs,  I  pass  over  the  shocking  detail :  had  not  the  language 
countenance  of  my  informant  precluded  such  a  suspicion,  I 
it  have  supposed  that  he  had  been  repeating  some  tale  of 
>r  from  a  romance  of  the  dark  ages.  '*  What  was  his  crime  ?" 
:ed. — *'  The  report  is,''  said  the  old  man,  "  that  in  his  capa- 

as  minister  he  had  remonstrated  ^vith  the  concerning 

extravagance  of  his  mistress,  an  outlandish  countess  ;  and 
she  in  revenge  persuaded  the  sovereign,  that  it  was  the 
«  who  had  communicated  to  a  professor  at  Gottingen  the 

This  anecdote  refers  to  the  transfer  made  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
el  of  a  body  of  his  troops  to  the  serviee  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first 
riean  war :  ^ 

 and  leagued  with  thee« 

Each  petty  German  prioceling,  nurs'd  in  gore ; 

Soul-harden'd  barterers  of  human  blood — 

D«ath*8  prime  siare-merchants — acorpion  whips  of  fete  I 

Poetical  Works.  VII  p.  76.— 
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particulars  of  the  infamous  sale  of  some  thousands  of  his  nlgeete 
as  soldiers.'*  On  the  same  day  I  discovered  in  the  landlord  of  % 
small  public-house  one  of  the  men  viho  had  been  thus  sold.  H» 
seemed  highly  delighted  in  entertaining  an  English  gentleman, 
and  in  once  more  talking  English  ailer  a  lapee  of  so  many 
years.  He  ivas  far  from  regretting  this  incident  in  his  life,  but 
his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  forced  away  ae- 
corded  in  so  many  particulars  with  Schiller's  impassioned  de- 
scription of  the  same  or  a  similar  scene,  in  his  tragedy  of  Cabai 
and  Love,  as  to  leave  a  perfect  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  tlie 
dramatic  pathos  of  that  description  was  not  greater  than  its  his- 
toric fidelity. 

As  I  was  thus  reflecting,  I  glanced  my  eye  on  the  leading  pa^ 
a  graph  of  a  London  neii'spaper,  containing  much  angry  declama- 
tion, and  some  bitter  truths,  respecting  our  military  arrange- 
ments. It  were  in  vain,  thought  I,  to  deny  that  the  influence  of 
parliamentary  interest,  which  prevents  the  immense  patronage 
of  the  crovni  from  becoming  a  despotic  jwwer.  is  not  the  most 
likely  to  secure  the  ablest  commanders  i  r  the  fittest  persons  for 
the  management  of  our  foreign  empire.  However,  thank  God  I 
if  we  fight,  we  fight  for  our  own  king  and  country* :  and  griev- 
ances which  may  be  publicly  complained  of  there  is  some  chance 
of  seeing  remedied. 

III.  A  celebrated  professor  in  a  German  university,  showeilme 
a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled.  Toleration. — A  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  a  Lutheran  divine,  a  Calvinist  minister,  a  Uuaker.  a  Jew. 
and  a  philt^sopher,  were  represent imI  sitting  round  the  same  table, 
over  which  a  winged  figure  hovered  in  the  attitude  of  protection 
"  For  this  harmless  print."  said  my  friend.  **  the  artist  was  im- 
prisoned, and  having  attempted  to  escape,  was  sentenced  to  draw  j 
the  boats  on  the  banks  of  the  Daiuibe.  with  robliers  and  mu^de^  ' 
ors  :  and  there  died  in  less  than  two  months,  from  exhausti« 
and  exiK)sure.    In  your  happy  country-,  sir.  this  print  would  Vf 
^cpiisidered  as  a  pleasing  scene  from  real  life  :  for  in  every  greil 
town  throughout  your  empire  you  may  meet  with  the  original." 

Ye.<."  I  replied,  as  far  as  the  negative  ends  of  government  are 
ci>ii(vmed,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Our  govemment 
protects  us  from  foreign  enemies,  and  our  laws  secure  our  live*, 
our  perstmal  freedom,  our  property,  reputation,  and  religioQi 
rightSt  from  domestic  attacks.    Our  taxes,  indeed,  are  enonnoms*' 
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— ^'Oh  !  talk  not  of  taxes,''  said  my  fiieiid,  till  you  have  re- 
lided  in  a  country  where  the  boor  disposes  of  his  produce  to 
ibingen  for  a  foreign  mart,  not  to  bring  back  to  his  family  the 
eomfints  and  conveniences  of  foreign  manufactures,  but  to  pro- 
cure that  coin  which  his  lord  is  to  squander  away  in  a  distant 
land.  Neither  can  I  with  patience  hear  it  said,  that  your  laws 
act  only  to  the  negative  ends  of  government.  They  have  a  man- 
ifeld  positive  influence,  and  their  incorrupt  administration  gives  a 
eoknr  to  all  your  modes  of  thinking,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
eauseB  of  your  superior  morality  in  private  as  well  as  public 
life."* 

My  limits  compel  me  to  strike  out  the  different  incidents  which 
I  had  written  as  a  commentar}'  on  the  former  three  of  the  posi- 
tive ends  of  government.  To  the  moral  feelings  of  my  readers 
they  might  have  been  serviceable ;  but  for  their  understandings 
they  are  superfluous.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  peruse  those 
ends,  and  not  admit  that  all  three  are  realized  under  our  govoru- 
ment  to  a  degree  unexampled  in  any  other  old  and  long  peopled 
country.  The  defects  of  our  constitution,  in  which  word  I  iu- 
dude  the  la'ws  and  customs  of  the  land  as  well  as  its  scheme  of 
legislative  and  executive  poAVcr,  must  exist,  thcrciore,  in  the 
fborth,  namely,  the  production  of  the  highest  average  of  general 
information,  of  general  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  the 
excitements  and  opportimitics  which  it  afl'ords  to  paramount  ge- 
nius and  heroic  power  in  a  sufficient  number  of  its  citizens. 
These  are  points  in  which  it  would  be  innnorality  to  rrst  content 
with  the  presumption,  however  well  founded,  that  we  are  better 

■  "The  adniinifltratiou  of  justice  tliroiis;hout  tho  c-outincnt  is  partial,  ve- 
nal, and  infAmoiA.  I  have,  iu  conversation  with  many  liousible  nivn,  met 
with  something  of  content  with  their  «^«>vernmeuta  in  all  other  respects 
than  this ;  but  upon  the  question  of  expeetiujj  jufltice  to  bo  really  and  fairly 
administered,  every  one  confessed  there  was  no  such  thing  to  be  kwiked  for. 
The  conduct  of  tho  judges  is  profligate  and  atrocious.  Uiwu  almost  every 
cause  that  c«»me8  before  them  interest  is  (»penly  made  with  the  judges;  au<l 
w«-»e  betide  the  man,  who,  with  a  cause  to  support  has  no  means  of  conciliat- 
ing favor,  either  by  the  beauty  of  a  liandsome  wife,  or  by  other  methoils." — 
This  quotation  is  confined  in  the  original  to  France  under  the  monarchy ;  I 
have  extended  the  application,  and  adopted  the  words  as  comprising  tho 
result  of  my  own  experience :  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Le<?kie*8  statement  concerning  Sicily,  I  my- 
self know  to  be  accurate,  and  am  authorized  by  what  I  myself  saw  there,  to 
rely  an  the  whole  as  a  fair  and  unexaggeratcd  representation. 
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than  others,  if  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  be  ourBolveB,  and  ■ 
not  using  the  means  of  improvement.  The  first  question  tla 
is,  What  is  the  £GLct  ?  The  second  upon  the  supposition  of  a  c 
feet  or  deficiency  in  one  or  all  of  these  points,  and  that  to  a  c 
gree  which  may  afiect  our  power  and  prosperity,  if  not  our  abt 
lute  safety, — are  the  plans  of  legislative  reform  that  have  hitkc 
to  been  proposed  fit  or  likely  tP  remove  such  defect,  and  suppi 
such  deficiency  ?  The  third  and  last  question  is, — Should  tbei 
appear  reason  to  deny  or  doubt  this,  are  there  any  other  meant 
and  what  are  they  ?  Of  these  points  in  the  concluding  essay  oi 
this  section. 

A  French  gentleman  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  was  compano| 
the  French  and  English  writers  with  all  the  boastfulness  of  nt 
tional  prepossession.  "  Sir !"  rephed  an  Englishman,  bette 
versed  in  the  principles  of  freedom  than  the  canons  of  criticion 
"  there  are  but  two  subjects  worthy  the  human  intellect,  politic 
and  religion,  our  state  here  and  our  state  hereafter ;  and  oi 
neither  of  these  dare  you  write."  Long  may  the  envied  privilep 
be  preserved  to  my  countrjTuen  of  writing  and  talking  concern 
ing  both  !  Nevertheless,  it  behooves  us  all^  to  consider,  that  t 
write  or  talk  concerning  any  subject,  without  having  previoual; 
taken  the  pains  to  understand  it,  is  a  breach  of  duty  which  w 
owe  to  ourselves,  though  it  may  be  no  offence  against  the  laws  ol 
the  land.  The  privilege  of  talking  and  even  pubUshing  nonsensf 
is  necessary  in  a  free  state  ;  but  the  more  sparingly  we  mak 
use  of  it  the  better. 
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nien  we  may  thank  ourselves, 
Who  Bpell-bound  bj  the  magic  name  of  peace 
Dream  golden  dreams.   Go,  warlike  Briton,  go, 
For  the  gray  olive-branch  change  thj  green  laurels : 
Hang  up  thj  rustj  helmet,  that  the  bee 
Maj  have  a  hive,  or  spider  find  a  loom  I 
Instead  of  doubling  drum  and  thrilling  fife, 
Be  lull'd  in  lady  s  lap  with  amorous  flutes. 
But  for  Napoleon,  know,  hell  scorn  this  calm  : 
The  ruddy  planet  at  his  birth  bore  sway  ; 
Sanguine,  adust,  his  humor,  and  wild  fire 
His  ruling  element.    Rage,  revenge,  and  cunning 
Make  up  the  temper  of  this  captain's  valor. 

Little  prospective  wisdom  can  that  man  obtain,  who  hunying 
onward  with  the  current,  or  rather  torrent,  of  events,  feels  no  in- 
terest in  their  importance,  except  as  far  as  his  curiosity  is  excited 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  to  whom  all  reflection  and  retrospect  are 
wearisome.    If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  the  formation  of 
juflt  public  principles  becomes  a  duty  of  private  morality  ;  when 
the  principles  of  morality  in  general  ought  to  be  made  to  bear  on 
our  public  suffrages,  and  to  affect  every  great  national  determi- 
nation ;  when,  in  short,  his  country  should  have  a  place  by  every 
Englishman's  fireside  ;  and  when  the  feelings  and  truths  which 
give  dignity  to  the  fireside  and  tranquillity  to  the  death-bed, 
ought  to  be  present  and  influential  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  sen- 
ate— that  time  is  now  with  us.    As  an  introduction  to,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  a  commentary  on,  the  subject  of  international 
law,  I  have  taken  a  review  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  and  the  recommencement  of  the  war,  more  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Malta. 

In  a  rich  commercial  state,  a  war  seldom  fails  to  become  un- 
popular by  length  of  continuance.  The  first,  or  revolution  war, 
which  towards  its  close,  had  become  just  and  necessary,  perhaps 
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beyond  any  former  example,  had  yet  causes  of  unpopularity  ] 
liar  to  itself.  Exhaustion  is  the  natural  consequence  of  exce 
stimulation,  in  the  feelings  of  nations  equally  as  in  those  o 
dividuals.  Wearied  out  by  overwhelming  novelties  ;  stunne 
it  were,  by  a  series  of  strange  explosions  ;  sick  too  of  hope 
delayed  ;  and  uncertain  as  to  the  real  object  and  motive  of 
war,  from  the  rapid  change  and  general  failure  of  its  osten 
objects  and  motives  :  the  public  mind  for  many  months  prece 
the  signing  of  the  preliminaries  had  lost  all  its  tone  and  elasti 
The  consciousness  of  mutual  errors  and  mutual  disappointn 
disposed  the  great  majority  of  all  parties  to  a  spirit  of  diffid 
and  toleration,  which,  amiable  as  it  may  be  in  individuals, 
nation,  and  above  all  in  an  opulent  and  luxurious  nation,  h 
ways  too  nearly  akin  to  apathy  and  selfish  indulgence.  An 
manly  impatience  for  peace  became  only  not  universal.  Afl< 
long  a  resistance  as  the  nature  of  our  constitution  and  nati 
character  permitted,  or  even  endured,  the  government  apphe 
length  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  the  ev 
remedy  which  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  justified,  and  w 
nothing  but  an  evil  of  that  magnitude  could  justify.  At  a  '. 
price  they  purchased  for  us  the  name  of  peace  at  a  time  v 
the  views  of  France  became  daily  more  and  more  iiicompa 
with  our  vital  interests.  Considering  the  peace  as  a  mere  t 
of  experiment,  wise  and  temperate  men  regarded  with  con 
cency  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  for  the  very  reasons  that  would  1 
insured  the  condemnation  of  any  other  treaty  under  any  o 
circumstances.  Its  palpable  deficiencies  were  its  antidote 
rather  they  fonned  its  very  essence,  and  declared  at  first  si 
what  alone  it  was,  or  was  meant  to  be.  Any  attempt  at 
time,  and  in  this  treaty,  to  have  secured  Italy,  Holland,  and 
German  empire,  would  have  been,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
word,  preposterous.  The  nation  would  have  withdrawn  all  i 
in  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  ministers,  if  the  negotiation 
been  broken  ofi'  on  a  plea  of  this  kind  :  for  it  had  taken 
granted  the  extreme  desirableness,  nay,  the  necessity  of  a  pt 
and,  this  once  admitted,  there  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  ai 
surdity  in  continuing  the  war  for  objects  which  the  war  fumi 
no  means  of  realizing.  If  the  First  Consul  had  entered 
stipulations  with  us  respecting  the  continent,  they  would  1 
been  observed  only  as  long  as  his  interest  from  other  ca 
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iB^ht  have  dictated ; — they  would  have  heen  signed  with  as 
much  liiicerity  and  ohserved  with  as  much  good  faith,  as  the  ar- 
tide  actually  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  respecting  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Turkish  empire.  This  article  indeed  was  wisely 
iniifted  on  by  us,  because  it  aflectcd  both  our  national  honor  and 
the  interests  of  our  Indian  empire  immediately  ;  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  because  this  of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  furnish 
in  early  proof  of  the  First  Consuls  real  dispositions.  But  deeply 
interested  in  the  fate  of  the  continent,  as  we  are  thought  to  be, 
it  would  nevertheless  have  been  most  idle  to  have  abandoned  a 
peace,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  at  all  desirable,  on  the 
ground  that  the  French  government  had  refused  that  which 
would  have  been  of  no  value  had  it  been  granted. 

Indeed  there  results  one  serious  disadvantage  from  insisting  on 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Austria,  the  Empire,  Switzerland,  &cc. 
in  a  treaty  between  England  and  France,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
no  advantage  to  comiterba lance  it.  For  so,  any  attack  on  those 
rights  instantly  pledges  our  character  and  national  dignity  to  com- 
mence a  war,  however  inexpedient  it  may  happen  to  be,  and 
however  hopeless :  while  if  a  war  be  expedient,  any  attack  on 
these  countries  by  France  furnishes  a  jiistitiable  cause  of  war  in 
its  essential  nature,  and  independently  of  all  positive  treaty. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  defects  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  become  its 
real  merits.  If  the  govenmient  of  France  made  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  then  a  friendly  intercourse  and  the  Immanizing 
influences  of  commerce  and  reciprocal  hospitality  would  gradually 
hring  about  in  both  countries  the  dispositions  necessary  for  the 
calm  discussion  and  sincere  conclusion  of  a  genuine,  efficient,  and 
oomprehensive  treaty.  If  the  contrary  proved  the  fact,  the 
tnaty  of  Amiens  contained  in  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  dis- 
aolation.  It  was  what  it  ought  to  be.  If  the  First  Consul  had 
both  meant  and  dealt  fairly  by  us,  the  treaty  would  have  led  to  a 
tnie  settlement :  but  he  acting  as  all  prudent  men  expected  that 
he  would  act,  it  supplied  just  reasons  for  the  commencement  of 
war,  and  at  its  decease  \ei\  us,  as  a  legacy,  blessings  that  assur- 
edly far  outweighed  our  losses  by  the  peace.  It  left  us  popular 
enthusiasm,  national  unanimity,  and  simplicity  of  object ;  and 
removed  one  inconvenience  which  cleaved  to  the  last  war,  by  at- 
taching to  the  right  objects,  and  enlisting  under  their  proper 
nan,  tha  soom  and  hatred  of  slavery,  the  passion  for  frea 
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all  the  high  thoughts  and  high  feelings  that  connect  us  with 
honored  names  of  past  ages ;  and  inspire  sentiments  and  L 
guage,  to  which  our  Hampdens,  Sidneys,  and  Russels,  might 
ten  without  jealousy. 

The  late  peace  then  was  negotiated  by  the  government,  n 
fied  by  the  legislature,  and  received  by  the  nation,  as  an  exp< 
ment, — as  the  only  means  of  exhibiting  such  proof  as  would 
satisfactory  to  the  people  in  their  then  temper  ;  whether  Boi 
parte  devoting  his  ambition  and  activity  to  the  Te-establishm< 
of  trade,  colonial  tranquillity,  and  social  morals,  in  France,  wo' 
abstain  from  insulting,  alarming  and  endangering  the  British  e 
pire.  And  these  thanks  at  least  were  due  to  the  First  Com 
that  he  did  not  long  delay  the  proof  With  more  than  papal 
solence  he  issued  edicts  of  anathema  against  us,  and  excommu 
cated  us  from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
insulted  us  still  more  indecently  by  pertinacious  demands  resp< 
ing  our  constitutional  laws  and  rights  of  hospitality  ;  by  the 
ficial  publication  of  Sebastiani's  report ;  and  by  a  direct  perso 
outrage  offered  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  to 
king  of  England,  in  the  person  of  his  ambassador.  He  both 
suited  and  alarmed  us  by  a  display  of  the  most  perfidious  an 
tion  in  the  subversion  of  the  independence  of  Switzerland,  in  1 
avowal  of  designs  against  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Greek  islar 
and  in  the  mission  of  military  spies  to  Great  Britain  itself  A 
by  forcibly  maintaining  a  French  army  in  Holland,  he  at  o: 
insulted,  alarmed,  and  endangered  us.  Wlmt  can  render  a  "v 
just — its  expedience  being  pre-supposed — if  insult,  repea 
alarm,  and  danger  do  not  ?  And  how  can  it  be  expedient  fo 
rich,  united,  and  powerful  island-empire  to  remain  in  nomi 
peace  and  urjresenting  passiveness  with  an  insolent  neighbor,  v 
has  proved  that  to  wage  against  it  an  unmitigated  war  of  ins^ 
alarm,  and  endangerment  is  both  his  temper  and  his  system  ? 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  Mr.  Fox  to  explain  away 
force  of  the  greater  number  of  the  facts  here  enumerated  :  1 
the  great  fact,  for  which  alone  they  have  either  force  or  me 
ing,  the  great  ultimate  fact,  that  Great  Britain  had  been  insult 
alarmed,  and  endangered  by  France,  Mr.  Fox  himself  expret 
admitted.  The  opposers,  however,  of  the  present  war  concei 
the  strength  of  their  cause  in  the  following  brief  argument. 
thaagh  we  grant,  say  they,  the  grievances  set  forth  in  our  ma 
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ftito  to  be  u  notorious  as  they  are  asserted  to  be,  yet  more  noto- 
rioiiB  they  can  not  be  than  that  other  fact  which  utterly  annuls 
tfaem  as  reasons  for  a  war, — the  fact,  that  ministers  themselves 
regard  them  only  as  the  pompous  garnish  of  the  dish.  It  stands 
on  record,  th^t  Bonaparte  might  have  purchased  our  silence  for- 
erer,  respecting  these  insults  and  injuries,  by  a  mere  acquiescence 
on  ids  part  in  our  retention  of  Malta.  The  whole  treaty  of 
Amiens  is  little  more  than  a  perplexed  bond  of  compromise  re- 
flecting Malta.  On  Malta  we  rested  the  peace  :  for  Malta  we 
renewed  the  war.  So  say  the  opposers  oi*  the  present  war.  As 
its  advocate  I  do  not  deny  the  iact  as  stated  by  them  ;  but  I 
hope  to  achieve  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  purposes  of  such  de- 
nial, by  an  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  difficulty  then  resolves 
itself  into  two  questions  :  first,  in  what  sense  of  the  words  can 
we  be  said  to  have  gone  to  war  for  Malta  alone  ?  Secondly, 
wherein  does  the  importance  of  Malta  consist  ?  The  answer  to 
the  second  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  the  life  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  the  liberator  and  political  father  of  the  Maltese,  contained 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  :*  y^'hile  the  attempt  to  settle 
the  first  question,  so  as  at  the  same  time  to  elucidate  the  law  of 
nations  and  its  identity  with  the  law  of  conscience,  will  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  present  essiiy. 

I.  IX  WHAT  SENSE  CAN  WE  BE  AFFIFwMED  TO  HAVE  RENE^\'ED 
THE  WAR  FOR  MALTA  ALONE  ? 

If  we  had  known  or  could  reasonably  have  believed,  that  the 
views  of  France  were  and  would  continue  to  be  friendly  or  nega- 
tive toward  Great  Britain,  neither  the  subversion  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Switzerland,  nor  the  maintenance  of  a  French 
irmy  in  Holland,  would  have  furnished  any  prudent  ground  for 
war.  For  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  have  injiu*ed  France, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  her  conunerce  and  nav}',  would  in- 
crease her  means  of  continental  conquests,  by  concentrating  all 
the  resources  and  energies  of  the  French  empire  in  her  military 
powers :  while  the  losses  and  miseries  which  the  French  i)eople 
would  suffer  in  consequence,  and-  their  magnitude,  compared 
with  any  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  them  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  name,  France,  were  facts  which,  we  knew  by  ex- 

•  Seeasays  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  the  thu-d  Landing  Place.— 
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perience,  would  weigh  as  uothiiig  with  the  existing  government. 
Its  attacks  on  the  iudepeiideuce  of  its  continental  neighbors  be- 
came uiotires  to  us  tor  the  reconimeucemeut  of  hostility-,  only  u 
far  as  they  gave  proofs  of  a  hostile  intention  toward  ourselves, 
and  facihtated  the  realizing  of  such  intention.  Il'  any  events 
had  taken  place,  increasing  the  means  of  injuring  this  counirj', 
even  though  these  events  furnished  no  moral  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  France  (such  tor  instance,  might  be  the  great  ex- 
tension of  her  population  and  revenue,  from  freetlom  and  a  iftise 
govenuuent),  much  more,  if  they  were  the  fruits  of  iniquitous 
ambition,  and  therefore  in  themselves  involved  the  probabiHty 
of  a  hostile  intention  to  us — then.  I  say.  every  atter  occurrence 
would  become  important,  and  both  a  just  and  expedient  ground 
of  war.  in  proportion,  not  to  the  importance  of  the  tiling  in  itself, 
but  to  the  quantity  of  evident  pnK>f  alibrded  by  it  to  a  hwtile 
design  in  the  government,  by  who<t'  power  our  interests  are  en- 
dangered. If  by  demanding  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Malta, 
when  he  had  himsell  destroyed  the  security  of  its  actual  in- 
dejH'ndeuce — on  his  promise  of  preserving  which  our  pacitic 
promises  resteil  as  on  their  sole  tbundation — and  tliis  too.  atter 
he  had  ojienly  avowed  such  designs  on  Eg)'}>t,  as  not  only  in  the 
opinion  ol  our  ministers,  but  in  \u<  own  opinion,  made  it  uf  the 
greatest  imixmance  to  this  oountr)-.  that  Malta  should  not  be  un- 
der French  inlluence  ; — if  by  this  conduct  the  First  Consul  ex- 
hibited a  decisive  proof  of  his  intention  to  violate  our  ri'ihts  and 
to  uudennine  our  national  interests :  then  all  his  prectnling 
actions  on  the  continent  bei'ame  pR»ofs  likewise  of  the  same  in- 
tention :  and  any  one*  of  these  agsrressions  involved  the  meaning 

*  A  huudred  case*  misrht  imagined  which  would  pWv  this  uMrtii^ 
in  its  true  likrht.  Siippt»60.  fi.»r  insuuKv.  a  c».»tintry.  acvvrdiii^  to  the  law* 
of  which  a  parent  niiirhl  not  disiiiherit  a  si«.»u  without  ha\in^  lirsl  cv»uviot^.\i 
him  •  f  si.'me  fue  of  *uinlry  orimo*  inv.in»T.u<-\l  in  a  sjuvitio  statute.  Cai.:*. 
by  a  ?vrii*  .>f  vioious  aoti»^n?.  has  **•  nearly  o»«nvinwd  hi*  futht^r  of  hi*  utter 
worthlv>«no<*.  that  the  father  r^i^'lvv*  <»n  the  next  pr«»viH'at!on.  t*y  u^e  the 
very  tir*t  t»pj»«»rt unity  uf  Uipilly  «ii>iuh<  ritiu;:  thi*  s«hi.  llie  prov»vali%'« 
i>coiir*.  and  in  it>elf  furm>hvs  this  opp^rt unity.  au«i  Caiu*  is  disinhvritixi 
thoUiTh  f'.T  an  action  umch  Ks»  ghu-iii:;  ami  intoh-raMe  lluin  inont  of  hii 
prt^vuiij;  LU-lin^uencit  s  hai.l  lii-en.  Tlic  aii\>H-:ites  i-f  Caiu?  ivmplain  lliat 
he  >h"::lil  N.-  thus  puiiish<^I  f>r  a  ci*ni|>arativf  trifle,  many  wor*e  mi*vje- 
mean«>r*  havinsc  been  (vu&setl  over.  The  father  replie*  :  **  Tlii*.  hi*  U*t  »e- 
C/iv:.  i;f  not  the  oiusv  of  the  di«iuhoriiAiKK ;  but  the  uieaos  of  diMoheritiitf 
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of  the  whole.  Which  of  them  was  to  determine  us  to  war 
mold  he  decided  hy  other  and  prudential  considerations.  Had 
the  First  Consul  acquiesced  in  our  detention  of  Malta,  he  would 
thereby  have  furnished  such  proof  of  pacific  intentions,  as  would 
hare  led  to  further  hopes,  would  have  lessened  our  alarm  from 
ha  former  acts  of  ambition,  and  relatively  to  us  have  altered  in 
Mme  degree  their  nature. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  parliament  or  national 
eonncil  is  essentially  diiferent  from  a  court  of  justice,  alike  in  its 
objects  and  its^  duties.  In  the  latter,  the  juror  lap  aside  his 
private  knowledge  and  his  private  connections,  and  judges  ex- 
clusively according  to  the  evidence  adduced  in  the  court :  in  the 
fermer,  the  senator  acts  ujion  his  own  internal  convictions,  and 
oftentimes  upon  private  iufonnation,  which  it  would  be  impru- 
dent or  criminal  to  disclose.  Thouirh  his  o.stensibic  reason  ought 
to  be  a  true  and  just  one,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  it 
should  be  his  sole  or  even  his  chief  reason.  lu  a  court  of  justice, 
the  juror  attends  to  the  character  and  general  intentions  of  the 
accused  party,  exclusively,  as  adding  to  the  probability  of  his 
having  or  not  having  committed  the  one  particular  action  then 
in  question.  The  senator,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  is  to  deter- 
mine on  the  conduct  of  a  toreigii  pf>wcr,  attends  to  particular 
actions,  chiefly  in  proof  of  chararter  and  existing  intentions. 
Now  there  were  many  and  ver\'  ])owerl'ul  reasons  why,  though 
appealing  to  the  fonner  ac*tions  of  Bona])arte.  as  confirmations 
of  his  hostile  spirit  and  alanning  ambition,  we  should  neverthe- 
less make  Malta  the  direct  object  and  final  determinant  of  the 
war.  Had  we  gone  to  war  avowedly  for  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  we  should  have  furnished  Bonaparte 
with  a  colorable  pretext  ii>r  annexing  both  enuntries  immediately 
to  the  French  empire,*  whioh.  if  he  should  do  (as  if  his  jiower 

him.  I  punished  Lim  by  it.  rather  than  f"r  it.  In  truth,  it  was  not  for 
anr  of  hift  actions  that  I  have  thu-  puiji^hwl  hiui,  but  f^r  liis  vioe»  ;  tliat  is, 
n-'t  much  ft»r  tht-  injuriis  whirh  I  have  !?utyfr<r«l,  as  for  the  rli;fp<ii;ition3 
^hich  the«i  actions  eviuoed:  f-r  the  iu«oi«it  and  alarming  intentions  of 
»hiA  thov  ar»?  proofs.  N«»w  of  thi:'  habitual  temper.  «)f  these  dim'/erouB 
purpt^fie*,  hi*  la>t  action  is  a<  truf  and  <Hnnpleto  a  niamfftttatioii  as  any  or 
all  i.f  his  priHiedini;  oflVnoi  s ;  auil  it  tlioreforc  may  nnd  must  U-  taken  sm 
Ihvir  tvimmai  n  i)i>  ^«  iitativo." 

•  The  greater  part  of  this  essay  waa  written  m  the  year  1804,  in  Malta, 
at  the  request  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball. 
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continued  he  most  assuredly  would  sooner  or  later)  by  a  mero 
act  of  violence,  and  undisguised  tyranny,  there  would  follow  a 
moral  weakening  of  his  power  in  the  minds  of  men,  which  might 
prove  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  independence  and  well- 
being  of  Europe  ;  but  which,  unfortunately,  for  this  very  reason, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  calculated,  is  too  often  disregarded  by  ordinary 
statesmen.  At  all  events,  it  would  have  been  made  the  plea  for 
banishing,  plundering,  and  perhaps  murdering,  numbers  of  vir- 
tuous and  patriotic  individuals,  as  being  the  partisans  of  the 
enemy  of  the  continent.  Add  to  this,  that  we  should  have  ap- 
peared to  have  rushed  into  a  war  i'oi  objects  which  by  war  we 
could  not  hope  to  realize  ;  we  should  have  exacerbated  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  comitries  of  which  we  had  elected  ourselves  the 
champions ;  and  the  war  would  have  aj)peared  a  mere  war  of 
revenge  and  reprisal,  a  circumstance  always  to  be  avoided  where 
it  is  possible.  The  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  BataNnan  republic, 
those  who  felt  the  insults  of  France  most  acutely,  and  were  suf- 
fering from  her  oppressions  the  most  severely,  entreated  our  gov- 
ernment, through  their  minister,  not  to  make  the  state  of  Hol- 
land the  great  ostensible  reason  of  the  war.  The  Swiss  patriots, 
too,  believed  that  we  could  do  nothing  to  assist  them  at  that  time, 
and  attributed  to  our  forbearance  the  comparatively  timid  use 
which  France  has  made  hitherto  of  her  absolute  power  over  that 
comitry.  Besides,  Austria,  whom  the  changes  on  the  continent 
much  more  nearly  concerned  than  England,  having  refused  all 
co-operation  with  us,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  opinion,  de- 
structive of  the  one  great  blessing  purchased  by  the  peace,  our 
national  unanimity,  would  have  taken  deep  root  in  the  popular 
mind,  namely,  that  these  changes  were  mere  pretexts.  -  Neither 
should  we  forget,  that  the  last  war  had  left  a  dislike  in  our 
comitrymen  to  continental  interference,  and  a  not  unplnusible 
persuasion,  that  where  a  nation  has  not  sulRcient  sensibility  as 
to  its  wrongs  to  commence  a  war  again.st  the  aggressor,  un- 
bribed  and  ungoaded  by  Great  Britain,  a  war  begun  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  nation,  at  the  instance  of  our  government, 
has  little  chance  of  other  than  a  disastrous  result,  the  character" 
and  revolutionar)'  resources  of  the  enemy  considered.  Whatever 
may  be  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argument,  it  is  however 
certain,  that  there  was  a  strong  jiredilection  in  the  British  peo- 
ple  for  a  cause  indisputably  and  peculiarly  British.    And  thii 
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Ming  is  not  altogetlier  ungrounded.  In  practical  politics  and 
tke  great  expenditures  of  national  power,  we  must  not  pretend 
tD  be  too  &r-«ighted  :  otherwise  even  a  transient  peace  would  be 
impcMible  among  the  European  nations.  To  future  and  distant 
erila  we  may  always  oppose  the  various  unforeseen  events  that 
an  ripening  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  Lastly,  it  is  chiefly  to 
inunediate  and  unequivocal  attacks  on  our  own  interests  and 
honor,  that  we  attach  the  notion  of  right  with  a  full  and  efficient 
feeling.  Now,  though  we  may  be  first  stimulated  to  action  by 
probabilities  and  prospects  of  advantage,  and  though  there  is  a 
perverse  restlessness  in  human  nature,  which  renders  ahnost  all 
wars  popular  at  their  commencement,  yet  a  nation  always  needs 
a  sense  of  positive  right  to  steady  its  spirit.  There  is  alwap 
needed  some  one  reason,  short,  simple,  and  independent  of  com- 
plicated calculation,  in  order  to  give  a  sort  of  muscular  strength 
to  the  public  mind,  when  the  power  that  results  from  enthusiasm, 
animal  spirits,  and  the  charm  of  novelty,  shall  have  evaporated. 

There  is  no  feeling  more  liouorable  to  our  nature,  and  few  that 
strike  deeper  root  when  our  nature  is  happily  circumstanced,  than 
the  jealousy  conceniing  a  positive  right,  independent  of  an  im- 
mediate interest.  To  surrender,  in  our  national  character,  the 
merest  trifle  that  is  strictly  our  right,  the  merest  rock  on  which 
the  waves  will  scarcely  pennit  the  sea-fowl  to  lay  its  eggs,  at  the 
demand  of  an  insolent  and  j^werful  rival,  on  a  shopkeeper's  cal- 
culation of  loss  and  gain,  is  in  its  linal,  and  assuredly  not  very 
distant  consequences,  a  loss  of  every  thing — of  national  spirit,  of 
national  independence,  and  with  these,  of  the  very  wealth  for 
which  the  low  calculation  was  made.  This  feeling  in  individuals, 
indeed,  and  in  private  life,  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  religion.  Say 
rather,  that  by  religion,  it  is  transmuted  into  a  higher  virtue, 
growing  on  a  higher  and  engrafted  branch,  yet  nourished  from 
the  same  root;  that  it  remains  in  its  epscnce  the  same  spirit,  but 

Made  pure  by  thouglit,  and  nnturalizcil  in  heaven ; 

and  he  who  can  not  perceive  the  moral  difierences  of  national  and 
individual  duties,  comprehends  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
is  not  a  whit  the  better  Christian  for  being  a  bad  patriot.  Con- 
sidered nationally,  it  is  as  if  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should 
strike  and  surrender  his  colors  under  the  pretence,  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  risk  the  lives  of  so  many  good  Christian  sailors  for  the 
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saktt  of  a  few  jards  of  eoarse  eanras  f  Of  such  leasonen  I  ta 
an  kidignant  leave  in  the  words  of  an  obscure  poet : — 

Fear  never  wanted  arguments :  jou  do 
Reason  youreelyes  into  a  careful  bondage. 
Circumspect  only  to  your  misery. 
I  could  urge  freedom,  charters,  country,  laws, 
Gods,  and  religion,  and  such  precious  names — 
Nay,  what  you  value  higher,  wealth  I   But  that 
You  sue  for  bondage,  yielding  to  demands 
As  impious  as  they're  insolent^  and  have 
Only  this  sluggish  aim, — ^to  perish  full  1* 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  animadvert  on  a  principle  assert 
by  Lord  Minto  (in  his  speech,  June  6th,  1603,  and  af^erwu 
published  at  full  length),  that  France  had  an  undoubted  right 
insist  on  our  abandonment  at  Malta,  a  right  not  given,  but  lili 
wise  not  abrogated,  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Surely  in  tl 
efibrt  of  candor,  his  Lordship  must  have  forgotten  the  circui 
stances  on  which  he  exerted  it.  The  case  is  simply  thus :  t 
British  government  was  convinced,  and  the  French  govemme 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  conviction,  that  it  was  of  the  utm< 
importance  to  our  interests,  that  Malta  should  remain  uni 
fluenced  by  France.  The  French  govenmient  bound  itself  do\ 
by  a  solemn  treaty,  that  it  would  use  its  best  endeavors,  in  c< 
jimction  with  us,  to  secure  this  independence.  This  promise 
no  act  of  liberality,  no  generous  free-gift,  on  the  part  of  France 
No  I  we  purchased  it  at  a  high  price.  We  disbanded  our  fore 
we  dismissed  our  sailors,  and  we  gave  up  the  best  part  of  t 
fruits  of  our  naval  victories.  Can  it  therefore  with  a  shadow 
plausibility  be  affirmed,  that  the  right  to  insist  on  our  evacuati 
of  the  island  was  unaltered  by  the  treaty  of  Ainieus,  when  tl 
demand  was  strictly  tantamoimt  to  our  surrender  of  all  tlie  s 
vantages  which  we  had  bouglit  of  France  at  so  high  a  price, 
tantamount  to  a  direct  breach  on  her  part,  not  merely  of  a  soleu 
treaty,  but  of  an  absolute  bargain  ?  It  was  not  only  the  peril 
of  unprincipled  ambition — the  demand  was  the  fraudulent  tri 
of  a  sharper.  For  what  did  France  ?  She  sold  us  the  indepc 
dence  of  Malta  ; — then  exerted  her  power,  and  annihilated  t 
very  possibility  of  that  independence,  and  lastly,  demanded  of 
that  we  shoidd  leave  it  bound  hand  and  foot  for  her  to  sei 

*  Oartwright   The  Siege,  or  Lore's  CooveH.   Act  L  sa.  1.— JBi 
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without  trouble,  whenever  her  ambitious  prorjects  led  her  to  re- 
gard such  seizukre  as  expedient.  We  bound  ourselves  to  surrender 
it  to  the  Kni^ts  of  Malta — not  surely  to  Joseph,  Robert,  or 
Nicholas,  but  to  a  known  order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and 
capable  of  exerting  them  in  consequence  of  certain  revenues. 
We  (bund  no  such  order.  The  men  indeed  and  the  name  we 
found  :  and  even  so,  if  we  had  purchased  Sardinia  of  its  sovereign 
for  so  many  millions  of  money,  which  through  our  national  credit, 
and  from  the  equivalence  of  oiu:  national  paper  to  gold  and  silver, 
he  might  have  agreed  to  receive  in  bank  notes,  and  if  he  had  re- 
ceived them — doubtless,  he  would  have  the  bank-notes,  even 
though  immediately  after  our  payment  of  them  we  had  for  this 
very  purpose  forced  the  Bank  company  to  break.  But  would  he 
have  received  the  debt  due  to  him  ?  It  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  practical  pun,  as  \^4cked  though  not  quite  so  ludicrous,  as 
the  (in  all  senses)  execrable  pun  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  requesting 
basiutn  (a  kiss)  from  the  archbishop,  thereupon  seized  on  the 
archbishop's  manor  of  Baseham. 

A  treaty  is  a  writ  of  mutual  promise  between  two  independent 
states,  and  the  law  of  promise  is  the  same  to  nations  as  to  indi- 
viduals. It  is  to  be  sacrotlly  performed  by  each  party  in  that 
sense  m  which  it  knew  and  permitted  the  other  party  to  under- 
stand it,  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is 
criminal  deceit  in  individuals,  aud  in  govennnents  impious  perfidy. 
After  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  afikir  of  the  guarantees,  and 
of  the  revenues  of  the  order,  we  had  the  same  right  to  preserve 
the  island  independent  of  France  by  a  British  garrison,  as  a  law- 
ful creditor  has  to  the  household  goods  of  a  fugitive  and  dishonest 
debtor. 

One  other  assertion  made  by  Lord  Mnito,  in  the  same  speech, 
bears  so  immediately  on  tlie  plan  of  The  Friend,  as  far  as  it  pro- 
posed to  investigate  the  principle  of  international,  no  less  than  of 
private  morality,  that  I  feel  myself  in  some  degree  under  an 
obligation  to  notice  it.  A  treaty,  says  his  lordship,  ought  to  be 
strictly  observed  by  a  nation  in  its  literal  sense,  even  though  the 
utter  ruin  of  that  nation  should  be  the  certain  and  foreknown 
consequence  of  that  observance.  Previously  to  any  remarks  of 
my  own  on  this  high  flight  of  diplomatic  virtue,  we  will  hear 
what  Harrington  has  said  on  this  subject  :  **  A  man  may  devote 
himself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  a  nation  ;  but  no  nation 
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will  devote  itself  to  death  or  destruction  to  save  mankind.  Ma 
chiavel  is  decried  for  saying,  *  that  no  consideration  is  to  be  luu 
of  what  is  just  or  unjust,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what  ii 
honorable  or  ignominious,  in  case  it  be  to  save  a  state  or  to  pie 
serve  Uberty  which  as  to  the  manner  of  expression  may  per 
haps  be  crudely  spoken.  But  to  imagine  that  a  nation  wiU  d» 
vote  itself  to  death  or  destruction  any  more  after  faith  given,  oi 
an  engagement  thereto  tending,  than  if  there  had  been  no  en- 
gagement made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but  foUy." — Crudelj 
spoken  indeed,  and  not  less  crudely  thought ;  nor  is  the  mattei 
much  mended  by  the  commentator.  Yet  everj-  man,  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  world  and  its  past  history,  knoi^-s  that 
the  fact  itself  is  truly  stated  :  and  what  is  more  important  in  the 
present  argument,  he  can  not  find  in  his  heart  a  full,  deep,  and 
dow^lright  verdict,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  perplexity  in  the  moral  feelings  are  not  seldom 
extensively  injurious.  For  men  hearing  the  duties  which  would 
be  binding  on  two  individuals  living  imder  the  same  laws  in- 
sisted on  as  equally  obligator)^  on  two  independent  states,  in  ex- 
treme cases,  where  they  see  clearly  the  impracticability  of  realiz- 
ing Rich  a  notion, — and  having  at  the  same  time  a  dim  half 
consciousness,  that  two  states  can  never  be  placed  exactly  on  the 
same  ground  as  two  individuals, — relieve  themselves  from  their 
perplexity  by  cutting  what  they  can  not  untie,  and  assert  that 
national  policy  can  not  in  all  cases  be  subordinated  to  the  laws 
of  morality  ; — in  other  words,  that  a  govenunent  may  act  M  ith 
injustice,  and  yet  remain  blameless.  This  assertion  was  hazard- 
ed,— I  record  it  with  unfeigned  regret, — ^by  a  minister  of  state,  on 
the  affair  of  Copenhagen.  Tremendous  assertion  I  that  would 
render  every  complaint,  which  we  make,  of  the  abominations  of 
the  French  tyrant,  hypocrisy,  or  mere  incendiar}*  declamation  for 
the  simple-headed  multitude.  But,  thank  God  I  it  is  as  unne- 
cessary and  unfounded,  as  it  is  tremendous.  For  what  is  a  treaty 
A  voluntary  contract  between  two  nations.  So  we  will  state  i' 
in  the  first  instance.  Now  it  is  an  impossible  case,  that  any  na- 
tion can  be  supposed  by  any  other  to  have  intended  its  own  ab- 
solute destruction  in  a  treaty,  which  its  interests  alone  could 
have  prompted  it  to  make.  The  very  thought  is  self-contradic- 
tor}'. Not  only  Athens  (we  will  say)  could  not  have  mlended 
fills  to  have  been  understood  in  any  specific  promise  made  to 
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8puta  ;  but  Sparta  conld  never  have  imapned  that  Athenn  had 
■0  intended  it.  And  Athens  itself  xnui;t  have  known,  that  had 
die  even  affirmed  the  contrar}*,  Sparta  could  not  have  believed — 
nay,  'would  have  been  nnder  a  moral  obligation  not  to  have  be- 
lieved her.  Were  it  possible  to  suppose  such  a  case — for  in- 
itance,  aoch  a  treaty  made  by  a  single  besieged  town,  under  an 
independent  government  as  that  of  Numantia — it  becomes  no 
longer  a  state,  but  the  act  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
vohmtarily  sacrificing  themselves,  each  to  preserve  his  separate 
honor.  For  the  state  was  already  destroyed  by  the  rirnuinstaiincs 
irhich  alone  could  make  such  an  enfrageinent  concf/ivabh*. — But 
we  have  said,  nations. — Applied  to  England  and  Fraiir-i.*,  rf  la- 
tively  to  treaties,  this  is  but  a  fonii  of  npcakinc.  Th"  in-nly  is 
really  made  by  some  half-doz''n,  or  perljapr  half  a  hundrfd  in. 
dividuals,  possessine  the  jr^venijueiit  ol"  tb<'re  eoiintrier..  Now 
it  is  a  universally  admilte'l  part  hi  xh*-  law  of  naiion.u,  iJuit  an 
engragement  entered  into  by  a  niiui.r^T  wii)i  a  lureifrn  powr-r, 
when  it  is  known  to  this  power  thai  th';  uiinii-ter  in  h,  doing 
has  exceeded  and  contravened  his  in.-trijr-tiojii..  a]to^r*'tljer  nu- 
gatory. And  is  it  to  \f:  .«up[K)Wrd  ior  a  nionient.  that  a  whole 
nation,  consisting  perhaps  of  twenv,-  million-  of  human  mmln, 
eonld  ever  have  invested  a  few  individual;-,  whom  altofrethcr 
finr  the  promot  ion  of  i  is  wei  fa  re  i  i  h  a/i  i  n  t  ri  j  r.  i  *^<J  with  i  ta  govern- 
ment, with  the  right  oi  aiiniinu  away  i*--  exiit'-nee  '* 


•  See  Paley  a  Moral  «i<l  Polilicil  Phii'-^/pbv.  B.  vi     12  — jE<£ 
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Atnieas  r€prehenn<me$  gratutime  accipiamiu  oportet ;  etiam  n  nprtkmS 
nan  meruit  opinio  nottrci^  vel  hanc  propter  cenuam^  quod  reett  defefidi  pUetL 
Si  vero  injirmita$  vel  humana  vel  propria^  etiam  cum  vermeiter  arguitw,  imm 
potett  non  aliquantulum  eontrittariy  meliut  tumor  dolet  dum  curatur,  guam 
dum  ei  parcitur  et  non  eanatur.  Hoe  enim  ett  quod  acute  vidit^  qui  dixit  : 
utilioret  eueplerumque  inimieot  objurgantee^  quam  amicot  objurgare  uietu- 
entet,  Jlli  enim  dum  rixantur^  dieunt  aliquando  vera  quce  corrigamut :  itii 
autem  minorem^  quam  oportet^  exhibent  juHitice  libertaiem^  dum  amicitia  ii- 
ment  exasperare  dulcedinem.  Auqcstik.  Hieboxtmo.* 

Censures,  oflFered  in  friendliness,  we  ought  to  receive  "with  gratitude: 
yea,  though  our  opinions  did  not  merit  censure,  we  should  still  be  thankful 
for  the  attack  on  them,  were  it  only  that  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  sue- 
cessfully  defending  the  same.  For  never  doth  an  important  truth  spread 
its  roots  so  wide  or  clasp  the  soil  so  stubbornly,  as  when  it  has  braved  the 
winds  of  controversy.  There  is  a  stirring  and  a  far -heard  music  sent  forth 
from  the  tree  of  sound  kuowletlge.  when  its  branches  are  fighting  with  the 
storm,  which  pa&sini^  onward  fahrills  out  at  once  truth's  triumph  and  its 
own  defeat.  But  if  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  or  of  our  own  constitu- 
tional temperament,  can  not,  even  when  we  have  been  fairly  convicted  of 
error,  but  suffer  some  small  mortification,  yet  better  suffer  pain  from  its 
extirpation,  tlian  from  the  consequences  of  its  continuance,  and  of  the  false 
tendorness  that  liaa  withholdcn  the  remedy.  This  is  what  the  acute  ob- 
server had  in  his  mind,  who  siiid.  that  upbraiding  enemies  were  not  sel- 
dom more  profitable  than  friends  afraid  to  find  fault.  For  the  fi»rmer 
amidst  their  quarrelsome  invectives  may  chance  on  some  home  truths,  by 
which  we  may  amend  ourselves  in  consequence;  while  the  latter  from  an 
over-<ielicate  apprehension  of  ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  friendship 
shrink  from  its  duties,  and  from  the  manly  freedom  which  truth  and  justice 
demand 

OxLY  a  few  privileged  individuals  are  authorized  to  pass  into 
the  theatre  without  stopping  at  the  door-keeper's  box  ;  but  every 

•  August.  Op.  Tom.  ii.  Epist.  xv.  Pkl  Basil  The  original  of  the  former 
part  r)f  the  quotation,  which  is  a  gtHxl  deal  altered,  stanils  thus : — Ui  et  ego 
(imicixsimam  reprehfntionem  gratisthne  accipiam,  etiam  «  reprehendi  non 
meruit  quod  ncte  defendi  potest.  *  •  •  •  Si  vero  infinnitat  veltU  hu- 
mana mea,  etiam  cum  veraeiter  arguor,  non  potett  non  aliquantulum  con/nV 
/ari,  melius  eapitit  tumor  dolet,  d:e. — Ed 
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man  of  d«eeitt  appeanmoemay  put  down  the  play-price  there,  and 
theneefinrwaid  has  as  good  a  right  as  the  managers  themselves 
■ot  only  to  see  and  hear,  as  far  as  his  place  in  the  house,  and  his 
own  ears  and  eyes  permit  him,  hut  likewise  to  express  audihly 
his  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  what  may  be  going  forw  ard 
on  the  stage.  If  his  feelings  happen  to  be  in  unison  \i'ith  those 
the  audience  in  general,  he  may  without  breach  of  decorum 
penerere  in  his  notices  of  applause  or  dislike,  till  the  wish  of  the 
house  is  complied  with.  If  he  finds  himself  unsupported,  he  rests 
eontented  with  having  once  exerted  his  common  right,  and  on 
that  occasion  at  least  gives  no  further  interruption  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  feel  difierently  from  him.  So  it  is,  or  so  it 
diould  be,  in  literature.  A  few  extraordinary  minds  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  a  mere  opinion : — though  in  point  of  fact  those, 
who  alone  are  entitled  to  this  pri\'ilege.  are  ever  the  last  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Add  too,  that  even  the  mere  opinions  of  such 
men  may  in  general  be  regardtnl  cither  as  promi^sorj*  notes,  or  as 
reeeipts  referring  to  a  former  payment.  But  every  man's  opinion 
has  a  right  to  pass  into  the  common  auditor)',  if  his  reason  for 
the  opinion  is  paid  down  at  the  same  time :  for  ai^imeuts  are 
the  sole  current  coin  of  intellect.  The  degree  of  influence  to 
which  the  opinion  is  entitled  should  be  proportioned  to  the  weight 
and  value  of  the  reasons  for  it :  and  whether  these  are  shillings 
or  pounds  sterling,  the  man,  who  has  given  them,  remains 
blameless,  provided  he  contents  himself  with  the  place  to  which 
they  have  entitled  him,  and  does  not  attempt  by  strength  of 
lungs  to  counterbalance  its  disadvantages,  or  oxpet't  to  exert  as 
immediate  an  influenre  in  th(»  back  seats  of  the  uppt^r  galler}',  as 
if  he  had  paid  in  gold  and  been  .seated  in  the  .stage  Ixix. 

But  unfortunately. — and  here  commence  the  ]>oints  of  difler- 
oice  between  the  theatric  and  the  literary  public. — in  the  great 
theatre  of  literature  there  are  no  authorizcnl  door-keepers :  for  our 
anonymous  critics  arc  self-elected.  I  shall  not  fear  the  charge 
of  calumny  if  I  add  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  with  wise  men 
by  unfair  dealing :  such  as  their  refusal  to  receive  an  honest 
man's  money,  that  is,  his  argument,  because  they  anticipate  and 
dislike  his  opinion,  while  others  of  suspicious  character  and  the 
most  unseemly  appearance  are  suffered  to  pass  without  payment, 
or  by  virtue  of  orders  which  they  have  themselves  distributed  to 
known  partisans.    Sometimes  the  honest  man  s  intellectual  coin 
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is  refused  under  pretence  that  it  is  light  or  oounteifeit,  without' 
any  pruof  given  either  by  the  money  scales,  or  by  sounding  the 
coin  in  dispute  together  with  one  of  known  goodness.  We  may 
carr}'  the  metaphor  still  farther.  It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  case, 
that  the  money  is  returned  because  it  had  a  different  sound  £ram 
that  of  a  counterfeit,  the  brassy  blotches  on  which  seemed  to 
blush  for  the  impudence  of  the  silver  wash  in  which  they  were 
inisled.  and  rendered  the  mock  coin  a  lively  emblem  of  a  He  setf- 
detected.  Still  of^ener  does  the  rejection  take  place  by  a  mere 
act  of  insolence,  and  the  blank  assertion  that  the  candidate's 
money  is  light  or  bad,  is  justified  by  a  second  assertion  that  he  is 
a  fool  or  kuave  for  offering  it. 

The  Pecond  point  of  difference  explains  the  preceding,  and  ac- 
counts both  for  the  want  of  established  door-keepers  in  the  audi- 
tory of  literature,  aod  for  the  practices  of  those,  who  under  the 
name  of  reviewers  volimtcer  this  office.  There  is  no  royal  mint- 
age for  aiguments.  no  ready  means  by  whicli  all  men  alike,  who 
possess  common  sense,  may  determine  their  value  and  intrinsic 
worth  at  the  first  sight  or  soimd.  Certain  forms  of  natural  logic 
indeed  there  are.  the  inobser\-ance  of  which  is  decisive  against  an* 
argimient :  but  the  strictest  adherence  to  them  is  no  proof  of  its 
actual,  thoiisrh  an  iudispe usable  condition  of  its  possible,  vahdity. 
In  the  anruer's  own  coiisoieuce  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  value, 
and  an  iuiallible  criterion  of  it.  wliich  applies  to  all  argiunents 
equally  ;  and  this  is  the  sincere  cou^-iction  of  the  mind  itself 
But  lor  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  there  are  only  conjectural 
marks  ;  yet  such  as  will  seldom  mislead  any  man  of  plain  sense, 
who  is  both  honest  and  obser\-ant. 

These  characteristics  I  have  attempted  to  comprise  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  work.*  and  to  describe  them  more  at  large  in 
the  essays  that  foUow,  on  the  communication  of  truth.  It'  the 
honest  warmth,  which  results  from  the  strength  of  the  particular 
con\-iction,  be  tempered  by  the  modesty  which  belongs  to  the 
sense  of  general  fallibility  ;  if  the  emotions,  which  accompany  all 
vivid  perceptions,  are  preserved  distinct  firom  the  expression  of 
personal  passions,  and  from  appeals  to  them  in  the  heart  of 
others  ;  if  the  reasoner  asks  no  respect  for  the  opinion,  as  his 
opinion,  but  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  that  rea- 
son, which  is  common  to  all  men  :  and,  lastly,  if  he  supports  tn 
•  P.  41.— iw: 
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opmioii  cm  no  nibject  which  he  has  not  previously  examined,  and 
fimiiflheB  proof  hoth  that  he  possesses  the  means  of  inquiry  hy  his 
edQcatioii  or  the  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  that  he  has  endeav- 
ored  to  avail  himself  of  those  means ;  then,  and  with  these  con- 
ditioDB,  every  himian  heing  is  authorized  to  make  puhHc  the 
gromids  of  any  opinion  which  he  holds,  and  of  course  the  opinion 
itaelC  as  the  ohject  of  them.  Consequently,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
men,  not  always  indeed  to  attend  to  him,  but,  if  they  do,  to  at- 
tBod  to  him  with  respect,  and  with  a  sincere  as  well  as  apparent 
toleration.  I  should  ofiend  against  my  own  laws,  if  I  disclosed  at 
present  the  nature  of  my  convictions  concerning  the  degree,  in 
which  this  virtue  of  toleration  is  possessed  and  practised  by  the 
majority  of  my  contemporaries  and  countr}'meu.  But  if  the  con- 
trary temper  is  felt  and  shown  in  instances  where  all  those  con- 
ditions have  been  observed,  which  have  been  stated  at  full  in  the 
preliminary  essays  that  form  the  introduction  to  this  work,  and 
tlie  chief  of  which  I  have  just  now  recapitulated  ;  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  whatever  the  opinion  may  be,  and  how- 
ever opposite  to  the  hearer's  or  reader's  previous  persuasions,  one 
or  other  of  all  of  the  following  delects  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
Either  the  intolerant  person  is  not  master  of  the  grounds  on 
which  his  own  faith  is  built ;  which,  therefore,  neither  is  nor  can 
be  his  own  faith,  though  it  may  Yery  easily  be  his  imagined  in- 
terest, and  his  habit  of  thought.  In  this  case  he  is  angr\%  not  at 
the  opposition  to  truth,  but  at  the  interruption  of  his  own  indo- 
lence and  intellectual  slumber,  or  possibly  at  the  apprehension, 
that  his  temporal  advantages  are  threatened,  or  at  least  the  ease 
of  mind,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  tlicm.  Or, 
secondly,  he  has  no  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  ;  no  reverence 
for  the  divine  command  to  seek  earnestly  after  it,  which  com- 
mand, if  it  had  not  been  so  often  and  solemnly  given  by  revela- 
tion, is  yet  involved  and  expressed  in  the  gift  of  reason,  and  in 
the  dependence  of  all  our  virtues  on  its  development.  He  has  no 
moral  and  religious  awe  for  freedom  of  thought,  though  accom- 
panied both  by  sincerity  and  humility  ;  nor  for  the  right  of  free 
communication  which  is  ordained  by  God,  together  with  that 
freedom,  if  it  be  true  tliat  God  has  ordained  us  to  live  in  society, 
and  has  made  the  progressive  improvement  of  all  and  each  of  us 
to  depend  on  the  reciprocal  aids,  which  directly  or  indirectly  each 
supplies  to  all.  and  all  to  each.    But  if  his  alarm  and  his  conse- 
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quent  intolerance,  are  occasioned  by  his  eternal  rather  than  tem- 
poral interests,  and  if,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  he  does  not 
deceive  hhnself  on  this  point,  gloomy  indeed,  and  erroneous  "be- 
yond idolatrj-,  must  have  been  his  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being  I 
For  surely  the  poor  heathen  who  represents  to  himself  the  divine 
attributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  mercy,  imder  multiplied  and 
forbidden  symbols  in  the  powers  of  nature  or  the  souls  of  extraor- 
dinary men.  practises  a  superstition  which  (though  at  once  the 
cause  and  effect  of  blindness  and  sensuality)  is  less  incompati- 
ble with  inward  piety  and  tme  religious  feeling  than  the  creed 
of  that  man,  who  in  the  spirit  of  his  practice,  though  not  in  di- 
rect words,  loses  sight  of  all  these  attributes,  and  substitutes  in- 
stead of  the  adoptive  and  cheerful  boldness,  which  our  new  al- 
liance with  God  requires,"  a  '*  servile  and  thrall-like  fear."* 
Such  fear-ridden  and  thence  angry  Wlievers,  or  rather  acquies- 
cents, would  do  well  to  re-jKruse  the  bix)k  of  Job.  and  observe 
the  sentence  passed  by  the  All-just  on  the  friends  of  the  sufferer, 
who  had  hoped,  like  venal  adv(x?ates,  to  purchase  the  favor  of 
God  by  uttering  truths  of  which  in  their  own  hearts  they  had 
neither  conviction  nor  comprehension.  The  truth  from  the  lips 
did  not  atone  for  the  lie  in  the  heart,  while  the  rashut^ss  of  agi>ny 
in  the  searching  and  bewildered  complainant,  was  forgiven  in 
consideration  of  his  sincerity  and  integrity  in  not  disguising  the 
true  dictates  of  his  reason  and  conscience,  but  avowing  his  inca- 
pability of  s<>Iving  a  problem  by  his  reas<>n,  wliich  Wibre  the 
Christian  disi>ensation  the  Almijrhty  was  pleased  to  solve  only 
by  declarinir  it  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.  Havinir 
insensibly  pas-^ed  into  a  higher  and  more  serious  style  than  I  had 
first  intended.  I  will  venture  to  appeal  to  these  self-oliscurants. 
whost*  taith  dwells  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  darkness,  these 

•  JlitiuH  0/  E'  f urination  in  Eif  jlanJL  R  x.tul  initio,  '  For  in  vvry  de«id 
iht'  sujvi  ftitiou?  imin  bv  his  fr.Mti-will  i>  an  athi  ist  ;  but  biiuijr  iroiu 
tlunot'  by  \\w  jwtiu:*  luui  |jrip' >  a  U'liiiiic  •>'ii-oii-uoc.  all  in  a  pudder 
shuiS.-  \:p  t.i  himsvlf  s;:.-h  a  G-hI  aud  -lu-h  a  worship  a-  is  iu.»>l  aj^'^'^'aW'' 
to  rt  :ni'Jy  liis  iVar  :  wliio!»  f.  ar  of  his  aj»  al*«»  lii*  tixo«l  only  \;jkiii  lb* 

t?i>h.  i-t-udtTsi  likfwiso  tht»^vh<•h•  l':u'ully  of  hi>  approhon>ion  airnal ;  and  all 
ihf  inward  act>  of  w..:>hij»  i»uiui:  iVi.ni  the  nativ  e  str»-Dinh  of  iliv  k»u1.  run 
v»ut  lavi^hly  ti»  \\w  iij»ptr  skin,  and  there  harden  into  a  crusl  of  fornudity. 
H»'De«'  nun  eiuno  to  ^^■au  the  Soriptures  by  the  lotter,  and  in  the  <\»venant 
of  our  redemption  magnined  the  external  «ign8  more  than  the  quickening 
power  of  the  spirit.' — Ptid. — Ed. 
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papists  without  a  pope,'  and  protestants  who  protest  only  against 
all  protesting ;  and  will  appeal  to  them  in  words  which  yet  more 
immediately  concern  them  as  Christians,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  lend  a  fearless  ear  to  the  learned  apostle,  when  he  both  as- 
sures and  labors  to  persuade  them  that  they  were  called  in 
Christ  to  all  perfectness  in  spiritual  knowledge  and  full  assurance 
of  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  God.  There  can  be  no  end 
without  means :  and  God  furnishes  no  means  that  exempt  us 
from  the  task  and  duty  of  joining  our  own  best  endeavors.  The 
original  stock,  or  wild  olive-tree  of  our  natural  powers,  was  not 
given  us  to  be  burned  or  blighted,  but  to  be  grafted  on.  We  are 
not  only  not  forbidden  to  examine  and  propose  our  doubts,  so  it 
be  done  with  humility  and  proceed  from  a  real  desire  to  know 
the  truth ;  but  we  are  repeatedly  commanded  so  to  do  ;  and 
with  a  most  unchristian  spirit  must  that  man  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding passages,  if  he  can  interpret  any  one  sentence  as  having 
for  its  object  to  excuse  a  too  numerous  class,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  qucerunl  nori  nt  fdem  sed  vt  infidelita- 
tern  inveniant ; — such  as  examine  not  to  find  reasons  for  faith, 
but  pretexts  for  infidelity. 
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Such  is  the  iniquity  of  raeu,  that  they  suck  in  opinions  as  wild  asses  do 
the  wind,  without  distinguisliini^  the  wliolesom*?  from  the  eorrupted  air, 
ud  then  live  uf>on  it  at  a  venture :  and  when  all  their  coufidenoe  is  built 
upon  zeal  and  mistake,  yet  therefore,  because  they  are  zealous  an<i  mis- 
taken, they  are  impatient  of  contradict  ion.  Jiibemy  Taylou.* 

"If,"  observes  the  eloquent  bishop  in  the  work,  from  which 
my  motto  is  selected,  "  an  opinion  plainly  and  directly  brings  in 
t  crime,  as  if  a  man  preaches  treason  or  sedition,  his  opinion  is 
not  his  excuse.  A  man  is  nevertheless  a  traitor  because  he  be- 
lieves it  lawful  to  commit  treason ;  and  a  man  is  a  murderer  if 
he  kills  his  brother  mijustly,  although  he  should  think  that  he 

•  Epist.  Dedicat  to  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.    Vol  vii.  p.  40d.  He- 

Wb  edit— Aa: 


W9M  doiiig  (hid  good  Mmrioe  thereby.  Matien  of  £ict  a 
judicable,  whether  the  principle  of  them  be  firaon  withi 
vithont."* 

To  dogmatiae  a  crime,  th&t  is,  to  teach  it  as  a  d 
itself  a  crime,  great  or  small  as  the  crime  dogmatized  i 
leas  palpablj  so.  "  Yoa  say,"  said  Sir  John  Cheke,  i 
himself  to  the  papists  of  his  day,  "  that  you  rebel  for 
gfton.  First  tell  me,  what  religion  is  that  which  teacl 
rebel."  As  my  object  in  the  present  section  is  to  trea 
anoe  and  intolerance  in  the  public  bearings  of  opinions 
propagation,  I  shall  embrace  this  opportunity  of  6el< 
two  passages,  which  I  haye  been  long  inclined  to  consii 
most  eloquent  in  our  En^ish  literature,  though  each 
difierent  style  of  eloquence,  as  indeed  the  authors  we 
similar  in  their  bias,  if  not  in  their  faith,  as  two  bisho 
same  church  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been.  I  tl 
may  venture  to  add,  that  both  the  extracts  will  be  ne^ 
great  majority  of  my  readers.  For  the  length  I  make  m 
It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  allot  two  e8sa3rs  of  The  F 
one  to  a  selection  from  our  prose  writers,  and  the  othei 
poets ;  but  in  both  cases  from  works  that  do  not  occ 
ordinary  reading. 

The  following  passages  are  both  on  the  same  subj* 
first  from  Jeremy  Taylor ; — ^the  second  from  Bishop  Be 

1.  The  rise  and  progress  of  a  controversy,  from  the  s] 
opinion  of  an  individual,  to  the  revolution  or  intestine 
nation. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  inseparable  characters  of  a  he 
sets  his  whole  communion  and  all  his  charity  upon  hi 
for  to  be  zealous  in  the  schism,  that  is  the  character 
good  man,  that  is  his  note  of  Christianity  :  in  all  th 
excuses  you  or  tolerates  you.  provided  you  be  a  true 
then  you  are  one  of  the  faithful,  a  good  man  and  a  pre 
are  of  the  congregation  of  the  saints,  and  one  of  tlie  gc 
solifidians  do  thus;  and  all  that  do  thus  are  solific 
church  of  Rome  herself  not  excepted  ;  for  though  in  ^ 
proclaims  the  possibility  of  keeping  all  the  commandm 
she  dispenses  easier  with  him  that  breaks  them  all,  t 
him  that  speaks  one  word  against  any  of  her  articles,  tl 
•  LOMviy  of  Proph.  a  IS.— 
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the  least ;  eTen  the  eating  of  fish  and  forhidding  flesh  in  Lent. 
So  that  it  is  &ith  they  regard  more  than  charity,  a  right  belief 
more  than  a  holy  life ;  and  for  tliis  you  shall  be  with  them  upon 
tenns  easy  enough,  provided  you  go  not  a  hair's  breadth  from 
any  thing  of  her  belief.  For  if  you  do,  they  have  provided  for 
Tua  two  deaths  and  two  fires,  both  inevitable  and  one  eternal. 
And  this  certainly  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils,  of  which  the 
church  of  Rome  is  guilty  :  for  this  in  itself  is  the  greatest  and 
onworthiest  uncharitableness.  But  the  procedure  is  of  great  use 
to  their  ends.  For  the  greatest  part  of  Christians  are  those  that 
can  not  consider  things  leisurely  and  wisely,  searching  their  bot- 
Uons  and  discovering  their  causes,  or  foreseeing  events  whicli  are 
to  come  afler ;  but  are  carried  away  by  fear  and  hope,  by  ailec- 
tion  and  prepossession  :  and  therefore  the  Eoinau  doctors  are 
arefiil  to  govern  them  as  they  will  be  governed.  If  you  dis- 
pute, you  gain,  it  maybe,  one,  and  lo.<e  live  ;  but  if  you  threaten 
them  '^'ith  damnation,  you  keep  them  in  tetters :  for  they  that 
arc  in  fear  of  death,  are  all  their  lif  tim^  in  bonJuise*  saith 
the  apostle  :  and  there  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  potent  as  fear 
of  the  two  deaths  which  are  the  two  arms  and  grapples  of  iron 
by  which  the  church  of  Kome  takes  and  keeps  her  timorous  or 
conscientious  proselytes.  The  easy  protectant  calls  upon  you 
from  Ji?cripture  to  do  your  duty,  to  build  a  lioly  life  upon  a  holy 
laith,  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  first  disciples  of  our  Lord  :  he 
tells  you  if  you  err,  and  teaches  ye  the  truth  ;  and  if  ye  will  obey, 
it  is  well ;  if  not,  he  tells  you  of  your  sin,  and  that  all  sin  de- 
serves the  "WTath  of  Uod  ;  but  judges  no  man's  person,  much  less 
any  states  of  men.  He  knows  that  God's  judgments  are  right- 
eous and  tnie  :  but  he  knows  also,  that  his  mercy  absolves  many 
persons,  who.  in  his  just  judgment,  were  condemned  :  and  if  he 
had  a  warrant  from  God  to  say,  that  he  slum  Id  destroy  all  the 
papists,  as  Jonas  had  concerning  the  Xinevites ;  yet  he  remem- 
bers that  every  repentance,  if  it  be  sincere,  will  do  more,  and 
prevail  greater,  and  last  longer  than  God's  anger  will.  Besides 
these  things,  there  is  a  strange  spring,  and  secret  princi])le  in 
every  man's  understanding,  that  it  is  oitenlimes  turned  al)out  by 
such  impulses,  of  whicli  no  man  can  give  an  account.  But  we 
all* remember  a  most  wonderful  instance  of  it  in  the  disputation 
between  the  two  Reynoldses.  John  and  WiUiam :  the  former  of 
*  Heh  u.  16. 
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which  being  a  papist,  and  the  latter  a  protestant,  met  and  dis- 
puted, with  a  purpoee  to  csonfute  and  to  convert  each  other. 
And  so  they  did  :  for  those  arguments  which  were  used,  pre* 
vailed  fully  agamst  their  adversar}',  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with 
themselves.  The  papist  turned  protest  ant,  and  the  protestant 
became  a  papist,  and  so  remained  to  their  d3ring  day.  Of  which 
some  ingenious  person  gave  a  most  handsome  account  in  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  epigram  : 

Beila  inter  gnninos  plmquam  civilia  fratrft 

Traxrrat  ambiffuus  rfligionis  apex, 
llle  ref<mnat<r  fidfi  pro  partibus  inttat; 

Itte  reformandam  denegat  e$*e  jidem, 
Propoititi*  cauM  rationibus,  alter  utrinqve 

CoHcurrere  paret,  et  cfcidcre  pares. 
Quod fu'it  in  votis^/ratmn  capit  alter  utergue ; 

Quod fmt  in  fattA,  perdit  vterque  fidem. 
Capiivi  gnnini  sine  captirante  fver%tnt^ 

Et  victor  virti  trannfuga  eattra  petit. 
Quod  genus  hoe  pvgntc  est,  ubi  rictus  gaudet  utergue, 

Et  tatMH  alterutcr  se  supcrasse  doleti 

But  further  yot.  he  considers  the  natural  and  regular  infirmi- 
ties  of  mankind  :  and  God  considers  them  much  more  :  heknowi 
that  in  man  there  is  nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance  and 
weakness;  his  prejudice,  and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being 
ceived  in  many  things  :  he  sees  tliat  wicked  men  oAentimef 
know  much  more  than  many  ver\'  good  men  ;  and  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  morality,  and  effects 
nothing  in  rewanls  and  punishments  :  it  is  the  \\\\\  only  thit 
niles- man  and  can  obey  God.  He  sees  and  deplores  it.  that 
many  men  stutly  hard  and  understand  little ;  tliat  they  dispute 
eanu'stly  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all :  that  affection! 
crtvp  so  certainly,  and  mingle  with  their  arguinjr.  that  the  argu- 
ment is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  conliict  of  two  adver- 
saries' atTectious :  that  a  man  is  so  williug.  so  ea.«4y.  so  ready  to 
believe  what  makes  lor  his  opinion,  so  hanl  to  understand  an  ar 
gument  against  himself  that  it  is  plain  it  is  the  principle  within, 
not  the  annmient  without,  that  determines  him.  He  observe! 
als<i  that  all  the  world  (a  tew  indivi<luals  excepteil)  are  unalten- 
bly  detenniu(vl  to  the  relicrion  of  their  countrj'.  of  their  family,  of 
their  society  :  that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change  made. 
but  what  is  made  by  war  and  empire,  by  fear  and  hope.    He  re- 
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membeiB  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Jesuit  of  the  Doimnican 
opinion,  or  a  Dominican  (until  of  late)  of  the  Jesuit ;  hut  every 
Older  gives  laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices,  and  they 
never  change.    He  considers  there  is  such  ambiguity  in  words, 
by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  meaning  ;  that  there  is  such 
abstruseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that  some  things  are  so  much 
too  high  for  us,  that  we  can  not  understand  them  rightly ;  and 
yet  they  are  so  sacred,  and  concerning,  that  men  iFvill  think  they 
ue  bound  to  look  into  them,  as  far  as  they  can ;  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  they  quickly  go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it 
were  fitted  for  it,  could  go  iar  enough  ;  but  in  these  things  it  will 
be  hard  not  to  be  deceived,  since  our  words  can  not  riglitly  ex- 
press those  things  ;  that  there  is  such  variety  of  human  uuder- 
a&ndings.  that  men's  faces  ditfer  not  so  much  as  tlieir  souls  ;  and 
that  if  there  were  not  so  much  difficulty  in  things,  yet  they  could 
not  but  be  variously  apprehended  by  several  men.    And  hereto 
he  considers,  that  in  twenty  opinions,  it  may  be  that  not  one  of 
them  is  true ;  nay,  whereas  Varro  reckoned  that  amonsr  the  old 
philosophers  there  were  eight  hundred  opinions  concerning  the 
tummum  bonum,  that  yet  not  one  of  them  hit  the  right.  He 
sees  also  that  in  all  religions,  in  all  societici^.  in  all  families,  and 
in  all  things,  opinions  diller  ;  and  since  opinions  are  too  often  be- 
got by  passion,  by  passions  and  violence  they  are  kept ;  and  every 
I    nun  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his  owni  opinion  ;  and  out  of  a  desire 
that  ever}' man  should  conform  his  judgment  to  his  that  teaches, 
men  are  apt  to  be  earnest  in  their  persuasion,  and  overact  the 
proposition  ;  and  from  being  true  as  he  supposes,  he  will  think  it 
profitable  ;  and  if  you  warm  him  either  with  confidence  or  oppo- 
itioQ,  he  quickly  tells  you  it  is  necessary ;  and  as  he  loves  those 
that  think  as  he  does,  so  he  is  ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not ; 
tttd  then  secretly  from  wishing  eWl  to  him.  he  is  apt  to  believe 
ciil  will  come  to  him  ;  and  that  it  is  just  it  should  ;  and  by  this 
time  the  opinion  is  troublesome,  and  puts  other  men  upon  their 
guard  against  it ;  and  then  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  is 
modest  and  patient,  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm,  victory  is 
more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the  party,  and 
his  judgments  are  used  for  arguments,  and  the  threateningsof  the 
Scripture  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men  throw  arrows,  fire- 
brands, and  death,  and  by  this  time  all  the  world  is  in  an  uproar. 
All  this,  and  a  thousand  things  more  the  English  protestants  con- 
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sidering  deny  not  their  communion  to  any  Christian  who  desirsi 
it,  and  believes  the  apostles'  creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the 
first  four  general  councils  ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well ; 
they  receive  into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what  church 
soever ;  and  for  them  that  err,  they  instruct  them,  and  then  leave 
them  to  their  liberty,  to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own  master."* 

^  2.  A  doctrine  not  the  less  safe  for  being  the  more  charitable. 

"  Christ  our  Lord  hath  given  us,  amongst  others,  two  infallible 
notes  to  know  the  church.    My  slieep,  saith  he,  hear  my  voice  :\ 
and  again,  By  this  shall  all  men  kjiotc  that  ye  are  my  discipla^ 
if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. t — \A'hat !  shall  we  stand  upon 
conjectural  arguments  from  that  which  men  say  ?    We  are  par- 
tial to  ourselves,  malignant  to  our  opposites.    Let  Christ  be  heard 
who  be  his,  who  not.    And  for  the  hearing  of  his  voice — 0  that 
it  might  be  the  issue  !    But  I  see  you  decline  it,  therefore  I  leave 
it  also  for  the  present.    That  other  is  that  which  now  I  stand 
upon, — *  the  badge  of  Christ's  sheep.'    'SoX  a  likelihood,  but  a 
certain  token  whereby  ever}'  man  may  know  them  :  by  this, 
saith  he.  shall  all  men  k?iow  that  yp  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have 
charity  one  toicards  another. — Thanks  be  to  God,  this  mark  of 
our  Saviour  is  in  us.  which  you  with  our  schismatics  and  other 
enemies  want.    As  Solomon  found  the  true  mother  by  her  natu- 
ral affection,  that  chose  rather  to  yield  to  her  adversaria's  plea, 
claiming  her  child,  than  endure  that  it  should  be  cut  in  pieces ; 
so  may  it  soon  be  found  at  this  day  whether  is  the  true  mother. 
Ours,  that  faith,  give  her  the  living  child  and  kill  him  not ;  (X 
yours,  that  if  she  may  not  have  it,  is  content  it  be  killed  rather  than 
want  of  her  will.    '  Alas  !'  (saith  ours  even  of  those  that  leave 
her)  '  these  be  my  children  I    1  have  borne  them  to  Christ  in 
baptism  :  I  have  nourished  them  as  I  could  M-ith  mine  own 
breasts,  his  testaments.    I  would  have  brought  them  up  to  man's 
estate,  as  their  free  birth  and  parentage  deserves.    Whether  it 
be  their  lightness  or  discontent,  or  her  enticing  words  and  gay 
shows,  they  leave  me  :  they  have  found  a  better  mother.  Let 
thern  live  yet.  though  in  Iwndage.    I  shall  have  patience  :  I  pc^ 
mit  the  care  of  them  to  their  father  ;  I  beseech  him  to  keep 
them  that  they  do  no  evil.    If  they  make  their  peace  with  him, 


•  Dissuof'iTe  from  Popery.    Part  IL — ^B.  L  e.  7. — Ed, 

t  John  X.  21.^Ed.       '  ^  fl.  xiil  85.— 
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I  am  mtiafied  :  they  have  not  hurt  me  at  all.'  '  Nay/  but  saith 
JODIB,  '  I  mt  alone  as  queen  and  mistress  of  Christ's  family,  he 
tbat  hath  not  me  for  his  mother,  can  not  have  God  for  his  fa- 
ther. Mine,  therefore,  are  these,  either  horn  or  adopted  ;  and 
if  they  -will  not  he  mine,  they  shall  be  none.  So  without  expect- 
ing Christ^B  sentence  she  cuts  with  the  temporal  sword,  hangs, 
haroB,  draws,  those  that  she  perceives  inclined  to  leave  her,  or 
bave  left  her  already.  So  she  kills  with  the  spiritual  sword  those 
that  are  subject  not  to  her,  yea,  thousands  of  souls  that  not  only 
hire  no  means  so  to  do,  but  many  which  never  so  much  as  have 
keard  whether  there  be  a  pope  of  Rome  or  no.  Let  our  Sol- 
omon be  judge  between  them,  yea,  judge  you,  Mr.  Waddesworth  I 
more  seriously  and  maturely,  not  by  guesses,  but  by  the  very  mark 
of  Christ,  which  wanting  yourselves,  you  have  imawares  discov- 
ered in  us  :  judge,  I  say,  without  passion  and  partiality,  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  word,  which  is  his  flock,  which  is  his  church."* 
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ON  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

Updc  ~6/.euir  £i6(uuoiiav  Kai  diKaiomn^v  TTui  ra  Idturov  IfiTTpoodei'  rfrcuc- 
Ovffft'  rovTuv  <?t  ru  uiv  ar^yTorra  a  elr  rd  6eia.  rd  6i  Beta  e/f  rdi*  ifyeuava 
niv  ^MTTOi'Ta  dfl  3/.t  rTetv,  oi'X      "POf  dperr,^  ti  uopiovy  d/./.d  —p6^  upcri^ 
h  dperaif  del  vrrouevovcrav,  cjf  rrodf  vopov  riva  vouodirovi-ra.  Plaixx 

For  all  things  that  regar*!  the  well-being  and  justice  of  a  state  are  pre-or- 
duned  and  established  in  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Of  the»e  it  behooves 
ttit  the  merely  human  (the  temporal  and  fluxional)  should  be  referred  and 
cobordinated  to  the  divine  in  man,  and  the  divine  in  like  manner  to  the 
Supreme  Mind,  so  however  that  the  state  is  not  to  regulate  its  action*  by 
reference  to  any  particular  form  and  fragments  of  virtue,  but  must  fix  its 
«ye  on  that  virtue,  whicli  is  the  abitling  spirit  and  (as  it  were)  tubttratum 
in  all  ihe  virtues,  as  on  a  law  that  is  itself  legislative. 

It  were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  individuals  should  be  under  a 
law  of  moral  obligation,  and  yet  that  a  million  of  the  uaiue  ui- 

•  Letter  to  a  friend  who  had  deaerted  the  Church  of  England  for  that  of 
Borne.— jE^I 
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dmdnals  aeting  oolkotively  or  through  leprescoitatiTeB, 
be  exnapt  from  all  law :  for  morality  it  no  accident  of 
natore,  but  its  eegential  characteriatic.  A  being  altogethf 
oat  morality  ia  either  a  beaat  or  a  fiend,  accordingly  as  i 
ceive  this  want  of  conscience  to  be  natural  or  self-produ 
meira  negation  of  goodness,  or  the  consequence  of  rebellioi 
Tet  were  it  possible  to  conceive  a  man  wholly  immoral,  ii 
veniain  impossible  to  ocmoeiye  him  without  a  moral  obligi 
be  otherwise  ;  and  none,  but  a  madman,  will  imagine  t 
eitoeatial  qualities  of  any  thing  can  be  altered  by  its  becomi 
<^  an  aggregate  ;  that  a  grain  of  com,  for  instance,  shai 
to  oontain  flour,  as  soon  as  it  is  part  of  a  peck  or  bushel, 
therafore,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  by 
fiotion  of  the  mind,  that  wise  men,  who  have  written  on  1 
of  nationB,  ocmtemplate  the  several  states  of  the  civilized 
as  so  many  individuals,  and  equally  with  the  latter  u 
moral  obligation  to  exercise  their  fiee  agency  within  such  1 
as  render  it  compatible  with  the  existence  of  free  agency  in 
We  may  represent  to  ourselves  this  original  free  agency,  as 
of  common,  the  formation  of  separate  states  as  an  inclos 
this  common,  the  allotments  awarded  severally  to  the 
prietors  as  constituting  national  rights,  and  the  law  of  nal 
the  common  register-o£Bce  of  their  title-deeds.  But  in  f 
rality,  though  the  principle,  which  is  the  abiding  spirit 
law,  remains  perpetual  and  unaltered,  even  as  that  Si 
Eeason  in  whom  and  frcxn  whom  it  has  its  being,  yet  th 
of  the  law,  that  is,  the  application  of  it  to  particular  ins 
and  the  mode  of  realizing  it  in  actual  practice,  must  be  n: 
by  the  existing  circumstances.  What  we  should  desire 
the  conscience  alone  will  inform  us  ;  but  how  and  when  ^ 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  in  our  po 
accomplish  it,  are  questions  for  the  judgment,  and  require 
quaintance  with  facts,  and  their  barings  on  each  other.  ' 
the  improvement  of  our  judgment,  and  the  increase  of  our 
edge,  on  all  subjects  included  within  our  sphere  of  acti 
not  merely  advantages  recommended  by  prudence,  but  a' 
duties  imposed  on  us  by  conscience. 

As  the  circumstances,  then,  under  which  men  act  as 
men,  are  diflerent  from  those  under  which  they  act  as  indiv 
a  proportiaaute  diffirence  must  be  expected  in  the  practice 
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hj  which  their  pubtic  conduct  is  to  be  determined.    Let  mo  not 
be  misunderstood  :  I  speak  of  a  difiereiice  in  the  practical  niles, 
not  in  the  moral  law  itself,  the  means  of  administering  in  par- 
ticular cases,  and  under  given  circumstances,  which  it  is  the  sole 
object  oi  these  rules  to  point  out.    The  spirit  continues  one  and 
the  same,  though  it  may  vary  its  form  according  to  the  element 
into  which  it  is  transported.    This  ditlerence,  with  its  grounds 
and  consequences,  it  is  the  province  of  the  philosophical  publicist 
to  discover  and  display  :  and  exactly  in  this  point  (I  speak  with 
onfeigned  diffidence)  it  appears  to  me  that  the  writers  on  the  law 
of  oations,*  whose  works  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying, 
bive  been  least  successful. 

hi  what  docs  the  law  of  nations  diilcr  from  the  laws  enacted 
hy  a  particular  state  for  its  own  subjects  ?  The  solution  is  evi- 
dent. The  law  of  nations,  considered  apart  from  the  common 
principle  of  all  morality,  is  not  tixe<l  or  jiositivc  in  itiself,  nor  sup 
plied  with  any  regular  means  of  being  enforced.  Like  those  du- 
ties in  private  life  which,  lor  the  same  reasons,  moralists  have 
entitled  inipcrlect  duties  (tliouirh  tlie  most  atrocious  guilt  may  be 
involved  in  the  omi.<sion  or  vi<»lation  of  them),  the  law  of  nations 
appeal-s  only  to  tlie  conwii^iirt?  and  ])ru(loiioe  of  the  parties  con- 
cenied.  Wlierein  then  doe.'*  il  diller  from  the  moral  laws  which 
the  reason,  considered  as  cous»'iciice.  dictates  for  the  conduct  of 
indi\*iduals  ?  This  is  a  more  diiiicnh  (luestiou :  but  my  answer 
would  be  determined  by,  and  grounded  on,  the  obvious  differ- 
ences of  the  circumstance.-'  in  the  two  i'ase^.  Remember  then, 
that  we  are  now  rea.««<)ninir,  not  as  soj)hist.s  or  system-mongers, 
but  as  men  anxious  to  discover  wiiat  is  right  in  order  that  we 
may  practise  it,  or  at  lea.«t  jzive  t)ur  sulirage  and  the  influence  of 
oir  opinion  in  recommendinir  its  ]»racti('e.  AVe  nuist  therefore 
confine  the  que>ti(^u  to  those  ca.'ies,  iu  wliieh  honest  men  and  real 

•  Groti»i#.  Bynk.  ix  li.H-k.  rM!Vrii.l"rf,  W.-lfo.  an.l  Vatt»  l  ;  to  wb«>go  works 
ImiMt  add.  as  i'',irnni>inL,'  wlKiti  v.  r  i-  most  vahiiibU*  in  the  preceding  au- 
thors, vith  nianv  iinj^u-tniit  irnj>n>veTne!»ts  and  a<liiitioii:»,  Kobioson's  Re- 
ports of  Cn*e?  in  tlu-  A'hniralt y  Court,  under  Sir  W.  Se-itt :  to  whom  iu- 
trmationul  law  is  umli-r  no  Kss  oliliirntion  tlian  the  bw  t.f  c«iinmen-ial  pr»»- 
wding  was  to  the  Int.-  L«'nl  Maii-lield.  As  I  \ux\  e  urver  srvu  i?ir  W.  S*.'»«tt, 
ttif  either  bv  my If  tT  my  e-'uneotion^  t-njoy  tlie  honor  of  the  remotest 
acquaintance  with  him.  I  tru>t  lliat  even  by  thosv  who  may  think  my  opm 
MQ  errone«>u8.  1  Jjhall  n.«t  :it  Ivast  be  suspected  of  intentional  flattery. 
1817 
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patriotB  ean  suppose  auy  controversy  to  exist  between  real  patiiol* 
ism  and  common  honesty.    The  obj^ects  of  the  patriot  are,  tlul 
his  countrymen  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  enj«y 
what  the  Creator  designed  for  the  enjoyment  of  animals  endowid 
with  reason,  and  of  course  that  they  should  have  it  in  their 
power  to  develop  those  faculties  w^hicli  were  given  them  to  be 
developed.    He  would  do  his  best  that  every  one  of  his  countiy- 
men  should  possess  whatever  all  men  may  and  should  possen, 
and  that  a  sufficient  number  should  be  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  acquire  those  excellencies  which,  though  not  necessary  or  poe- 
sible  lor  all  men,  are  yet  to  all  men  useful  and  honorable.  He 
knows  that  patriotism  itself  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  goldea 
chain  of  our  affections  and  virtues,  and  tiums  away  with  indignant 
scorn  from  the  false  philosophy  or  mistaken  religion,  which  wouU 
persuade  him  that  cosmopolitism  is  nobler  than  nationality,  the 
human  race  a  sublimer  object  of  love  than  a  people ;  and  that 
Plato,  Luther,  Ne>^'ton,  and  their  equals,  formed  themselvei 
neither  in  the  market  nor  the  seuate,  but  in  the  world,  and  for 
all  men  of  all  ages.    True !    But  where,  and  among  whom  are 
these  giant  exceptions  produced  ?    In  the  wide  empires  of  Asia, 
where  millions  of  liumau  beings  acknowledge  no  other  bond  but 
that  of  a  common  slaverj',  and  are  distinguished  on  the  map  but 
by  a  name  which  themselves  perhaps  never  heard,  or  hearing 
abhor  ?    No  !  in  a  circle  defined  by  human  afrections,  the  first 
firm  sod  within  which  becomes  saored  beneath  the  quickened  step 
of  the  returning  citizen  ; — here,  where  the  powers  and  intere«ti 
of  men  spread  without  confusion  through  a  common  sphere,  hke 
the  vibrations  propagated  in  the  air  by  a  single  voice,  distinct 
yet  coherent,  and  all  uniting  to  express  one  thought  and  the  same 
feeling  ; — here,  where  even  the  common  soldier  dares  force  a  pas- 
sage for  his  comrwles  by  gathering  up  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy 
into  his  own  breast,  because  his  countr}'  expected  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,  and  this  not  after  he  has  been  hardened  by  habit, 
but,  as  probably  in  his  first  battle  ;  not  reckless  or  hojieless,  but 
braving  death  from  a  keener  sensibility  to  those  blessings  which 
make  life  dear,  to  those  qualities  which  render  himself  worthy  to 
enjoy  them ; — here,  where  the  royal  crown  is  loved  and  wor- 
shiped as  a  glory  around  the  sainted  head  of  freedom  ; — where 
the  rustic  at  his  plough  whistles  with  equal  enthusiasm,  **  God 
save  the  King.  "  and  ■  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,"  or,  perhaps- 
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Inm  one  thiftle  imweedcd  iu  hid  garden,  becuii^  it  ta  the  8}ia- 
W  of  his  dear  native  land  — here,  trom  within  this  circle  de- 
ined.  as  light  by  shade,  or  rather  as  light  within  light,  hy  its  in- 
MBftj.— here  alone,  and  only  within  these  magic  circles,  rise  up 
the  awfiil  spiritB,  whose  words  are  oracles  fur  mankind,  whose 
bfe  embraces  all  countries,  and  whose  voice  sounds  througli  all 
ifes!  Here,  and  here  only,  may  we  conlidently  cx|)ect  those 
■icfaty  minds  to  be  reared  and  ripened,  whose  names  an*  natu- 
mliiiBd  in  foreign  lands,  the  sure  fellow-travellers  of  civilization, 
aad  yet  render  their  own  count rj'  dearer  and  more  pn)Uilly  dear 
to  their  own  countrj'men.  This  is  indeed  cosmopolitism,  at  once 
nureeling  and  the  nurse  of  patriotic  atlection.  This,  and  this 
akm,  is  genuine  philanthn>py,  which  like  the  olive-tree,  sacreil 
to  eoncord  and  to  wisilom,  fattens  not  exhausts  the  soil,  from 
ihich  it  sprang,  and  in  M'hich  it  remaiiLs  rmited.  It  is  feeble- 
um  only  which  can  not  be  generous  without  injustice,  or  just 
vithout  ceasing  to  be  generous.  Is  the  uioniiiirr  star  less  brilliant, 
or  does  a  ray  less  fall  on  the  golden  fruitage  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause the  moons  of  Saturn  loo  feed  their  lauijis  i\-om  the  same 
eun  ?  Even  Geiinany, — thuugli  curst  with  a  ba.<e  and  hateful 
bRNxL  of  nobles  and  princelings,  cowanily  and  ravenous  jackals  to 
ihe  verj'  flocks  intrusted  to  them  as  to  shepherds,  who  himt  lor 
the  tiger  and  whine  and  wag  their  tails  lor  his  bloody  oiial — even 
Germany,  the  ever-chaniring  boundaries  of  which  su^x^ra inmate 
the  last  year's  map,  and  are  altered  as  easily  as  the  hurdles  of  a 
temporar}'  sheep-fold,  is  still  remembered  with  iiiial  love  and  a 
patriot's  pride,  when  the  thoughtful  ticnuan  hears  the  names  of 
Luther  and  Leibnitz.  All  I  why.  he  sighs,  why  tor  herself  in 
viiu  should  my  country  have  produced  such  a  host  of  immortal 

■  I  can  ii"t  ln.Ti.'  rofu>o  inyst-li' tin.-  pk■a^u1■o  «if  r«  '*<'rriinir  a  spcecli  of  tbo 
port  Bum*,  relntwi  t'»  ino  liv  the  lady  to  wli«nn  it  was  a«Ml•^•?^^;d.  Having 
htm  ssked  by  her,  why  iu  his  moro  ri«»u3  p<»«'nis  ho  hud  not  cliiinflre<l  the 
two  or  three  Scotch  words  which  sccnio<l  vnly  to  disturb  the  purity  of  the 
Kyle, — the  p«K-t  with  {rrvnt  >\\\*:Uw->,  au«I  hi**  u>u:d  luippiiit-.-*  in  reply,  an- 
strercd  that  iu  truth  it  wiiuM  liavt-  lje»  n  bt  ttrr.  but  — 

Tin*  r«»u/n  Inir-thisth-  sprcauiu'j:  wid.' 

Anianir  th».-  Iw-ardod  bear, 
I  turnM  the  wec<K'r -clips  aside 
Au'  pparM  the  symbol  dear. 
An  author  may  l»c  allowe<l  to  quote  from  his  owu  picrns.  wiicu  he  do« 
with  IS  much  modesty  aud  felicity  as  Bum*  did  in  thi.'*  instance. 
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minds  I    Yea,  even  the  poor  enslaved,  degraded,  and  l^arbann^^ 

Greek  can  still  point  to  the  harbor  of  Tenedos,  and  say, — "  TheT^ 
lay  our  fleet  when  we  were  besieo^ng  Troy." 

Reflect  a  moment  on  the  past  history  of  this  wonderful  people- 
What  were  they  while  they  remained  free  and  independent*— • 
when  Greece  resembled  a  collection  of  mirrors  set  in  a  smgl^ 
frame,  each  having  its  o\^ti  focus  of  patriotism,  yet  all  capable* 
as  at  Marathon  and  Platea,  of  converging  to  one  point  and  of 
consuming  a  common  foe  ?   What  were  they  then  ?  The  fountains 
of  light  and  civilization,  of  tnith  and  of  beauty,  to  all  mankind  ! 
they  were  tbe  thinking  head,  the  beating  heart,  of  the  'whole 
world  I    They  lost  their  independence,  and  with  their  independ- 
ence their  patriotism  ;  and  became  the  cosmopolites  of  antiquity.  . 
It  has  been  truly  observed  by  the  author  of  the  work  for  whieh 
Palm  was  murdered,  that,  after  the  first  acts  of  severity,  the  Ho-  i 
mans  treated  the  Greeks  not  only  more  mildly  than  their  other  j 
slaves  and  dependents,  but  b^'haved  to  them  even  aflectionatelj  1 
and  with  munificence.    The  victor  nation  felt  reverentially  the  1 
presence  of  the  visible  and  in^nsible  deities  that  gave  sanctity  to  1 
every  grove,  every  fountain,  and  every  forum.      Think,"  (writes  1 
Pliny  to  one  of  his  friends)  '*  tliat  you  are  sent  into  the  province  of  | 
Achaia,  that  true  and  genuine  Greece,  where  civilization,  lettei?,  ^ 
even  com,  are  believed  to  hiive  been  discovered  ;  that  you  are  J 
sent  to  administer  the  afl'airs  of  free  states,  that  is,  to  men  emi-  | 
nently  free,  who  have  retained  their  natural  right  by  valor,  by  I 
services,  by  friendship,  lastly  l)y  treaty  and  by  religion.    Revere  I 
the  gods  their  founders,  the  sacred  influences  represented  in  those  i 
gods  ; '  revere  their  ancient  glory  and  this  very  old  age  which  in  | 
man  is  venerable,  in  cities  sacred.    Cherish  in  thyself  a  rever- 
ence of  antiquity,  a  reverence  for  their  great  exploits,  a  reverence 
even  for  their  fables.    Detract  nothing  from  the  liberty,  or  the 
dignity,  or  even  the  pretensions  of  any  state  ;  keep  before  thine 
eyes  that  this  is  the  land  which  sent  us  our  institutions,  which 
gave  us  our  laws,  not  ai\er  it  was  subjugated,  but  in  compliance 
with  our  petition."*    And  what  came  out  of  these  men.  who 
were  eminently  free  without  patriotism,  because  without  national 
independence  ?  (which  eminent  freedom,  however,  Pliny  him- 
self, in  the  very  next  sentence,  styles  the  shadow  and  residuum 


*  Lib.  VIII.  Ep.  24.—^. 
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of  Lherty.)*  While  they  were  intense  patriots,  they  were  the 
beneladors  of  all  maiikiud.  lefrislalons  tor  the  verj*  nation  that 

■  ifteniards  subdued  and  enslaved  them.    AVhen,  theretbre.  they 

■  became  pure  cosmopolites,  and  no  partial  allections  interrupted 
I  their  philanthropy,  and  when  yet  they  retained  their  country. 
I  their  language,  and  their  arts,  what  noble  works,  what  mighty 
I  discoreries  may  we  not  expect  from  them  ?  If  the  applause  oi' 
I  i  little  city,  the  first-rate  io\vn  of :  country'  not  much  larger  than 

Yorkshire,  and  the  encouragemetit  of  a  Pericles,  pmluced  a 
Phidias,  a  Sophocles,  and  a  constellation  of  other  stars  scarcely 
iafenor  in  glorj'.  what  will  not  the  applause  of  the  world  etfwt, 
ind  the  boundless  munificence  of  the  world's  imperial  masters  ? 
Alas!  no  Sophocles  appeared,  no  Phidias  was  bom;  individual 
gniiuB  fled  with  national  independence,  and  the  best  products 
were  cold  and  laborious  copies  of  \/hat  tlieir  fathers  had  thought 
md  invented  in  grandeur  and  majesty.  At  length  nothing  re- 
mained, but  dastardly  and  cnnniiig  slaves,  who  avenged  their 
own  ruin  and  degradation  by  assis:ing  to  degrade  and  ruin  their 
conquerors ;  and  the  golden  har]i  of  their  divine  language  re- 
mained only  as  the  frame  on  whieli  priests  and  moidis  spun  their 
dirty  cobwebs  of  sophistry  and  supoi*siition  I 

If  then  in  order  to  be  men  we  nuist  be  patriots,  and  patriotism 
can  not  exist  without  national  iiulojiendence,  we  need  no  new  or 
particular  code  of  morals  to  justil\  us  in  ])lachig  and  preserving 
our  country  in  that  relative  situation  which  is  most  favorable  to 
its  independence.  But  the  true  pr  Iriot  is  aware  that  this  objivt 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a  sys  oin  of  general  conquest,  such 
as  was  pursuetl  by  Philip  of  Maeeil  ui  and  his  sou.  nor  yet  by  the 
political  annihilation  of  the  one  t.ate,  which  ha])])ens  to  be  its 
most  Ibmiidable  rival ; — the  un\.  ise  measure  recommended  by 
Gate,  and  carried  into  elfect  by  t]:^^  ]{onians  in  tlio  instance  of 
Carthage.  Not  by  the  latter ; — li  rivalry  between  two  nations 
conduces  to  the  inde])endence  of  k  ill,  calls  forth  or  fosters  all  the 
virtues  by  which  national  security  is  maintained  : — and  still  lesir 
by  the  former ;  for  the  victor  nation  itself  must  at  length  by  the 
very  extension  of  its  own  compicj-is,  sink  into  a  mere  jirovince  ; 
nay,  it  will  most  probably  become  the  most  abject  portion  of  the 
empire,  and  the  most  cnielly  oppressed,  both  because  it  will  bo 
•  Quibun  reliquam  umbram  ci  residuum  fibcrtath  nomm  rrifyrrr,  thtrum^ 
ftrum,  barbarumqve  e*t. — 76. — Kd. 
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more  feared  &iid  suspected  by  the  common  tyrant,  and  because 
will  be  the  sink  and  centre  of  his  luxury  and  corruption.  £y< 
in  cases  of  ^tual  injury  and  just  alarm  the  patriot  sets  bounds 
the  reprisal  of  national  vengeance,  and  contents  himself  wil 
such  securities  as  are  compatible  with  the  welfare,  though  n 
with  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  nation,  the  r"'rrcssioiis  < 
which  had  given  the  provocation :  for  as  patriotis^.i  inspires  i 
superhuman  faculties,  neither  can  it  dictate  any  conduct  wliic 
would  require  such.  He  is  too  conscious  of  his  owti  ignorance  c 
the  future,  to  dare  extend  his  calculations  into  remote  periodi 
nor,  because  he  is  a  statesman,  arrogates  to  himself  the  cares  c 
Providence  and  the  government  of  the  world.  How  does  Y 
know,  but  that  the  very  independence  and  consequent  virtues  o 
tl  nation,  which  in  the  anger  of  cowardice  he  would  fain  rcduc 
to  a*^lute  insignificance,  and  rob  even  of  its  ancient  name,  ma 
r  '01  »  future  emergence  be  the  destined  guardians  of  his  ow 
c*  and  that  the  power  which  now  alarms,  may  hercaft€ 

p?  -t  i  preserve  it  ?  The  experience  of  histo^'  autliorizcp.t 
boi  e^-e  only  in  the  pos.sibility,  but  even  the  probability,  o 
such  ai^  .  Mit.  An  American  commander,*  who  h»o  deserve 
and  receiv?(l  the  highest  honors  which  his  grateful  countn 
through  her  assembled  representatives,  could  bestow  upon  hin 
once  said  to  me  with  a  sigh  :  In  an  evil  hour  for  my  country  di 
the  Frencli  and  Spaniards  abandon  Louisiana  to  the  Unite 
States.  We  were  not  sufficiently  a  countr\'  before  :  and  slioul 
we  ever  be  mad  enough  to  drive  the  English  from  Canada  an 
her  other  North  American  provinces,  we  shall  soon  cease  to  be 
countr}'  at  all.  Without  local  attachment,  without  nationi 
honor,  m'c  shall  resemble  a  swann  of  inifcctix  that  settle  oi.  Ill 
fniits  of  the  earth  to  comipt  and  consume  them,  rather  than  mo 
who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land  of  tlieir  fbrolathers.  After 
shapeless  anarchy  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  we  shall  at  last  \ 
formed  into  many  countries ;  unless  the  vices  enrrendereii  in  tli 
process  should  demand  further  punishment,  and  we  should  pn 
viously  fall  beneath  the  despotism  of  some  military  advcTiture 
like  a  lion  consumetl  by  an  inward  disease,  prostrate  and  hf:;.)le: 
beneath  the  beak  and  talons  of  a  vulture,  or  yet  meaner  bir 
of  prey.t 

•  Decatur.— £y 

f  Soo  Tablo  Talk.  VT.  p.  Z9S.^Ed. 
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"0,  ri  ttiv  Ttpdc  rdv     6?a>v  'rr?.ovTOVf  fid?.?Mv  6^  n-pdf  tI  ^vraofta  rrdXeuf 
vttoi7r,  6  navraxv  toi  Mafifj  k^l,  ^6pei  fidOti/ia  Koi  iirinjdevftat  ro^ro  ;tp»7^'- 
'  ^  ^Koi  tI  Ao^aoBrjoeTai'  tuv  6i  u7.7.uv  KaTaye?.g,  6  TO/Urt«^.  To^v 

:  rS»  ainav  xpV  fuvai  rov  fajre  u}J>.o  Ka7.w,  ftr/Te  tu  :rpdc  rdv  n6?,e/iOv  f£eya?.<h 
fphruc  doKciv  tu^  rr6/«f,  tuv  ;ro/./r<jv  /lu?.'  hiore  ovk  u^vuv  Iwrtw  dva- 
ItxoiiTijv  yc  fijjv.    Ilwf  /Jycic  ;  Htif  fi£i>  ovv  airoig  oh  ?.eyoifi*  av  Trapanav 
j^ervxetg,  olc  }e  uruyxrf  6tu  f3iov  Treivuai  r/)r  \i>vx7)v  del  r;/v  awruv  6ie^e7Jdeiv, 

\  PLATa* 

/    Trhatwer  Btu<ly  or  doctrine  he^rs  upon  the  wealth  of  the  whole,  say 
I  mher  on  a  certain  phantom  of  a  state  in  the  whole,  which  w  e*  A"**^  e 
lniHl  nowhere.  thFi  shall  be  »k?emc*d  most  useful  and  wise;  and  a^     se*^:*  »e 
piate-craflsman'-' scorn.    This  wo  dare  pronounce  the  causv       '  natvDiu 
torpid  OB  tiieir  dipiity  in  general,  conduct  their  wars  so  liti    .n  a  grpod 
and  magnaDimous  spirit,  while  the  citizens  are  too  often  wrck^hed,  though 
endowed  with  hijjh  capabilities  by  nature.    How  say  yuu  f    Nay,  how 
•bould  I  not  call  them  wretched,  who  are  under  the  imrelenting  necessity  oU 
witfting  away  their  life  in  the  mere  search  after  the  means  of  supporting  it^ ' 

Ix  the  preceding  essay  I  treated  of  what  may  he  wisely  desired 
in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations.    The  same  sanity  of  mind  will 
the  true  patriot  display  in  all  that  regards  the  internal  prosperity 
of  his  country,    lie  will  reverence  not  only  whatever  tends  to 
inaktf'  the  componeirt  individuals  more  happy,  and  more  worthy 
of  happiness :  but  likewise  whatever  tends  to  bind  them  more 
;  closely  together  as  a  people ; — that  as  a  multitude  of  parts  and 
\  functions  make  up  one  human  body,  so  the  whole  multitude  of 
'  his  countr^Tnen  niay,  by  the  ^^sible  and  invisible  influences  of  re- 
ligion, language,  laws,  customs,  and  the  reciprocal  dependence 
and  re-action  of  trade  and  agriculture,  be  organized  into  one  body 
pohtac.    But  much  as  he  desires  to  sec  all  become  a  whole,  he 

•  Le  Leffibtts,  viii. — The  Greek  is  chiefly  taken  fnmi  the  Iwgiuningof  this 
book  of  the  Laws;  but  it  is  not  taken  consecutively  ;  son  e  of  the  expres- 
sions are  from  other  parts  of  Plato,  and  some  seem  tt  the  Author's 
or  ^d. 
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places  limits  eren  to  this  Trish,  and  abhors  that  system  of  p 
which  would  blend  men  into  a  state  by  the  disesolutiou  of  all  t 
virtnes  which  make  them  happy  and  e^imabie  as  individi 
Sir  James  Steuart,  aJter  stating  the  case  of  the  vine-dresser, 
is  proprietor  of  a  bit  of  laud,  on  which  grain  (enough,  and 
more)  is  raised  for  himsell*  and  family,  and  who  provides  ibr  t 
other  wants,  of  clothing,  salt.  ^c.  by  his  extra  labor  a*  a  i 
dresser,  observes  : — *  Fn>ui  this  example  we  discover  the  di 
ence  between  agriculture  exercised  as  a  trade,  and  as  a  di 
means  of  subsisting.  AVe  have  the  two  species  in  the  v 
dresser :  he  labors  the  vineyard  as  a  trade,  and  his  spot  of  gro 
finr  sabsistence.  AVe  may  farther  conclude,  that  as  to  the 
part  he  is  only  useful  to  himself ;  but  as  to  the  tirst.  he  is  us 
to  the  society  and  becomes  a  member  of  it  :  consequently  wei 
not  for  his  trade  the  state  would  lose  nothing,  aliliough  the  v 
dresser  and  his  land  were  hoxh  swallowed  up  by  an  ear:hquak 
Now  this  contains  the  sublime  philosopliy  of  the  soot  r.f  eci 
mists.  They  woi^hip  a  kind  of  iioni-niiiy  luidor  tlio  liiriei 
words,  the  stale,  the  wiioio.  the  Siciety.  and  so  on.  and  to 
idol  they  make  bloodier  sacrinoos  than  ever  the  Mexicans  di( 
Tescalipoca.  .\11.  that  is.  each  and  over)-  soutiout  being  i 
given  tract,  are  made  diseased  and  vicious,  in  onler  that  e 
may  become  usehd  to  all.  or  the  si  ate.  or  tlie  sc«oioty. — that  is 
the  word,  all.  the  word  stale,  or  tlio  word  s^vioty.  The  al>>iir 
may  be  easily  perceived  by  omitting  ilie  wonis  relating  to 
idol — as  lor  instance — in  a  lormor  paragraph  of  the  same 
most  respects)  exeeileut  work  :  If  ii  i  hero  lore  iiap^>ons  T!;a: 
additional  number  proiiucod  do  no  more  tiian  ftod  ilu  iasoi 
then  I  perceive  no  advantage  gained  ironi  their  prixi;:e:iiv 
What  I  2so  advantage  gained  by.  I  r  in>uuK\\  ten  liious 
happy,  intelligent,  aud  innuortal  K^niis  having  ho  en  pri  <.iuee\4 
0  yes  I  but  no  advantaire  to  tiiis  s.cio:y. — Wha:  is  liii-  ><  ei' 
this  whole,  tliis  siate  Is  it  any  ;hing  eI.<o  hut  a  \v:  ;a  i  f  c 
venience  to  express  at  i  nre  the  ai^gregato  oi'  oi  iiil  iiera'cM  i; 
viduals  hving  in  a  cenain  dislriel  .*  Let  llie  .suni  '.L  tal  <  i  e 
man's  happiness  Ik?  suppc^i'd  =^  I'J'.'U  :  and  suppo.<o  :h* 
men  produced,  who  neiiher  made  >\vords  nor  }H.»i<on.  Uv  r 
com  nor  clothes  for  those  who  did — but  who  pri»ouretl  bv  ti 
labor  food  and  raiment  for  themselves,  and  for  their  children 
•  PoliL  EcuD.  vol.  I  c.  14.— /A/.  f  l\x—K(L 
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would  not  that  society  be  richer  by  10,000,000  parts  of  happi- 
ness ?  And  think  you  it  possible,  that  ten  thousand  happy  hu- 
man beings  can  exist  together  Avithout  increasing  each  other's 
liippiness,  or  that  it  will  not  overflow  into  countless  channels,* 
and  diffuse  itself  through  the  rest  ol'  the  society  ? 

The  poor  vine-dresser  rises  from  sweet  sleep,  worships  his 
Maker,  goes  with  his  wife  and  children  into  his  little  plot — returns 
to  his  hut  at  noon,  and  eats  the  j)ro(lucc  of  the  similar  labor  of  a 
fonner  day.  Is  he  useful  ?  No,  not  yet.  Suppose  then,  that 
doring  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  he  endeavored  to  provide 
for  his  moral  and  intellectual  appetites,  by  physical  experiments 
ttd  philosophical  research,  by  acquiring  knowledge  for  himself 
and  conununicating  it  to  his  wife  and  children.  "Would  he  be 
osefiil  then  ?  He  asefid  I  *  The  state  would  lose  nothing  although 
the  vine-dresser  and  liis  land  were  both  swallo\^'c(l  up  by  an 
earthquake  I*  "Well  then,  instead  of  devoting  the  latter  half  of 
each  day  to  his  closet,  his  laboraton',  or  to  neighlx)rly  conversa- 
tion, suppose  he  goes  to  the  vineyard,  and  from  the  ground  which 
would  maintain  in  health,  virtue,  and  wisdom,  twenty  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  helps  to  raise  a  quantity  of  liquor  that  will  dis- 
ease the  bodies"  and  debauch  the  .-mis  of  a  liundred — Is  he  use- 
fid  now?  0  yes  I  a  very  uset'iii  nip.u,  and  a  most  excellent 
citizen,  t 

Li  what  then  does  the  law  between  state  and  state  dilier  from 
that  between  man  and  man  ?  For  hitherto  we  seem  to  have 
discovered  no  variation.  The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  com- 
mon honesty,  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  states  dif- 
fer from  individuals.  According  l  >  my  best  understanding,  the 
difference  may  be  reduced  to  this  «  ne  point :  thai  the  influence 
of  example  in  any  extraordinarj'  case,  as  the  possible  occasion  of 
an  action  apparently  like,  though  In  n»ality  verj-  ditierent,  is  of 

*  Well,  and  in  tlie  spirit  <»f  genuine  ;  iiiln^oj»liy,  does  the  pott  describe 
«Jeh  beingd  a*  men 

WTjo  being  innocent  (1  •  f«»r  tliat  cnnse 
Bestir  tbc:n  in  go^xl  ■••d-*  

Wordsworth. 

^ridenco,  by  tlie  eeaseloss  activity  whi-  h  it  has  implanted  in  our  nature, 
W  sufficiently  guarded  aij^ainst  an  innoc.  nee  witliout  virtue. 

t  So  in  Jollies  and  Hutehiniu«*d  HUtory  of  CunilK-rland,  tlie  writer 
•p«k«  of  a  small  estatesman,  bred  to  a  rural  life,  who  <'an  not  iK-take  him- 
••If  from  an  indolent  habit  to  manufacturing  and  \(i\y*v  I — Jntrod.  p.  39.  II 
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considerable  importance  in  the  moral  calculatioii«  of  an  individ- 
ual :  but  of  little,  if  any,  in  those  of  a  nation.    The  reasons  are 
evident.    In  the  iirst  place,  in  cases  concerning  'which  there  can 
l)e  any  dispute  between  an  honest  man  and  a  true  patriot,  the 
circumstances,  which  at  once  authorize  and  discriminate  the 
measure,  are  so  marked  and  peculiar  and  notorious,  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  beiuor  drawn  into  a  precedent  by  any  other  state  un- 
der dissimilar  circumstances ;  except  perhaps  as  a  mere  pretext 
for  an  action,  which  had  been  pretlctennined  without  reference 
to  this  authority,  and  which  would  have  taken  place,  though  it 
had  never  existed.    But  if  so  rftrange  a  thing  should  happen,  as 
a  second  coincidence  of  the  same  circumstances,  or  of  circum- 
stances sufficieutly  similar  to  render  tlie  prior  measure  a  fair 
precedent :  then,  if  the  one  action  was  justifiable,  so  will  the 
other  be :  and  without  any  reference  to  the  former,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  useful  as  a  light,  but  can  not  be  n»quisite  as  au 
authority.    »i:?econdly,  in  extraordinan-  ca5:es  it  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  the  conduct  oi*  states  will  l>e  determine<l  by  exam- 
ple.   We  knoAv  that  they  neither  will,  nor  in  the  nature  of 
things  can,  bo  determined  by  a!iy  other  consideration  but  that  of 
the  imiH'rious  eircuni>tances,  which  render  a  particular  measure 
advisable.    Rut  lastly,  and  more  imiK»rlant  than  all,  individuals 
are  and  must  he  under  po.siiive  laws  :  and  ^o  very  great  is  tlie 
advantage  which  results  from  the  regularity  of  legal  decisions, 
and  their  consequent  capability  of  beinir  foreknown  and  relied 
upon,  that  equity  it.<elf  must  sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  it.  For 
the  ver\'  letter  nf  a  positive  law  is  part  of  its  spirit.    But  state* 
neither  are,  nor  can  be.  under  positive  laws.    The  only  fixed 
part  of  the  law  of  nations  is  the  .spirit  :  the  letter  of  the  law 
consists  wholly  in  the  circumstances  to  which  the  spirit  of  the 
law  is  applied.    It  is  mere  puerile  declamation  to  rail  against  a 
ci»untr)'.  as  havniir  imitated  the  very  measures  lor  which  it  had 
nuist  blamed  its  ambitious  enemy,  if  that  enemy  had  previously 
ehangeil  all  the  relative  cireinustanees  which  had  existetl  for 
him.  and  thereiore  rendered  his  conduct  iniquitous  ;  but  which, 
having  been  removed,  however  iniquitously.  can  not  without  ah 
simlity  1m»  sup]V)sed  any  lonuer  to  control  the  measures  of  au 
umiKTUt  nation,  necessitated  to  strujrgle  lor  its  own  safety:  es- 
pecially when  the  measures  in  question  were  adopted  for  the  very 
/>//ry>i>yc  of  restorinc"  those  circumstances. 
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nere  are  times  when  it  would  bt*  wise  to  ro^rd  patriot  ism 
AS  a  light  that  is  in  d&ng^er  of  beins:  blown  out.  rather  than  a« 
a  fire  which  needs  to  be  fanned  by  the  1*111(15  of  ]virty  spirit. 
There  are  times  when  party  spirit,  "without  any  uiiwontcM  exeesw, 
may  yet  become  faction  :  and  though  in  crcnoral  not  less  uj«eful 
than  natural  in  a  free  coveniment.  may  under  particular  enier- 
enicies  prove  fatal  to  freedom  itst^lf  1  truM  1  am  writiii^r  to 
those  who  think  milh  me.  that  to  have  blackentxi  a  ministr\'. 
however  strong  or  rational  our  dishke  may  be  of  the  )>ermnji 
who  compose  it,  is  a  \x*or  excuse  and  a  misi^rable  com)>enMtion 
for  the  crime  of  unnecessarily  blackeninrr  tlie  character  of  our 
country.  Under  this  conviction,  I  request  my  reader  to  cast  his 
eye  back  on  my  last  argument,  and  then  to  favor  me  witli  his 
patient  attention  while  I  attempt  at  once  to  exphtin  its  purport 
and  to  show  its  cogency. 

Let  us  transport  ourselves  in  fancy  to  the  age  and  countr}*  oi 
the  patriarchs,  or,  if  the  reader  prefers  it  to  s^muc  small  colony 
uninfluenced  by  the  mother  country*,  which  has  not  organizcMl 
ilielf  into  a  state,  or  agreed  to  acknowledge  any  one  particular 
povenior.    AVe  will  supjwse  this  colony  to  eensist  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  households  or  separate  «viablishments.  diliering  greatly 
from  each  other  in  the  number  of  retainers  and  in  extent  <»f  |)os- 
ges.-ions.    Each  household,  however,  posse.«j«es  its  own  domain, 
the  least  equally  with  the  greatest,  in  full  right  ;  and  its  master 
is  an  indeiwndent  sovereign  within  his  own  Uuindaries.  This 
mutual  under.-^iandiiig  and  tacit  agreomeiit  we  may  well  sup]K)M) 
to  have  heen  the  gradual  result  of  many  feuds,  wliirh  had  pro- 
duced ini.'sery  to  all  and  real  advantage  to  nf)in» ;  and  that  tho 
same  sol»er  and  reflecting  jiersons.  dis|)er««ed  tlin»ngli  the  diiferent 
establishments,  who  had  brought  alnnit  tliis  slate  (»f  tilings,  had 
likewise  coincided  in  the  pmpriety  of  s(»nie  other  pnuleiit  and 
humane  regulations,  which  from  the  authority  of  these  wise  moti 
on  points,  in  which  they  were  unanimous,  and  from  the  evident 
good  sense  of  the  niles  themselves,  were  aeknowliMlged  through- 
out the  whole  colony,  though  they  were  never  voted  into  u 
ibnnal  law.  though  the  determination  of  tli«'  eases,  to  whieh 
these  niles  were  a|)plieable,  had  not  Immmi  intrusted  to  any  reeog- 
nized  judge,  nor  their  enforeeiuenl  delegated -to  any  particular 
magistrate.    Of  these  virtual  laws  this,  we  may  safely  eoncludo, 
would  l)e  the  chief:  that  as  no  man  nuglit  in  iiiterfrre  in  the 
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affairs  of  another  against  his  will,  so  if  any  master  of  a  household, 

instead  of  occupyingr  himself  with  the  improvement  of  his  own 
fields  and  flocks,  or  with  the  better  regulation  of  his  own  estab- 
Ushment,  should  be  foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  employ  his 
children  and  ser\*ants  in  breaking  do^\~ll  the  fences  and  taking 
possession  of  the  lauds  and  property  of  a  fellow-oi»loni?i.  or  in 
turning  the  head  of  the  family  out  of  his  house,  and  forcing  those 
that  remained  to  acknowledge  himself  as  their  governor  instead, 
and  to  obey  whomever  he  might  please  to  apixdul  as  his  deputy 
— it  would  then  become  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  oiher 
colonists  to  join  against  the  aggressor,  and  to  do  all  in  tlieir  ]K»wer 
to  prevent  him  from  accomplisiiing  his  bad  purposes,  or  to  com- 
pel him  to  make  restitution  and  compensation.  The  mightier 
the  aggressor,  and  the  weaker  the  injured  part)-,  tlie  more  cogent 
would  the  motive  become  ibr  restraining  the  one  and  protecting 
the  other.  For  it  would  be  plain  that  he  who  was  suifered  to 
oveq>ower.  one  by  one.  the  weaker  proprietors,  and  render  the 
membt*rs  of  their  esiablijihment  subservient  to  his  will,  must  Kvn 
become  an  overmatch  for  those  who  were  formerly  hi-  e].;al>; 
and  the  miirhMost  wni»ld  difter  fn^in  the  meanest  only  by  lvii;g 
the  last  victiin 

This  alleiri'ric  fabh*  faithfully  piirtrays  the  law  i.i"  nations 
and  the  balance  of  power  among  the  European  states.  Let  us 
proceed  with  it  in  the  form  of  history.  In  the  second  or  third 
generation  tlie  proprietor-*  too  gener;vlly  di^reiranied  the  uood  M 
opinion,  that  what  injured  any  ci  uld  of  real  aiivantasre  to 
none  :  and  treated  tho--e.  w!ii.  still  pn  ;e>sed  it,  a.*  ni  onlv  to  iii- 
stnict  children  in  their  cattvhisin.  By  i-ie  avari.v  oi  .*oine.  the 
cowardice  of  others,  and  by  the  corruption  au'l  want  *'i  fore<":clit 
in  the  greater  part,  the  fo nner  state  i  f  thiiiir-  had  boon  cr.m- 
pletely  changed,  and  the  taeit  conipai't  sot  at  naunht.  the  gen- 
eral acknowledgment  of  which  had  been  so  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing this  state  and  in  preserving  it.  as  long  as  it  lastiMl.  The 
stronger  had  preyeil  on  the  woaker.  whose  wronjis.  however,  diil 
not  remain  \oi\s  nnaveuL^Nl.  For  the  same  s<'Insh:ies-  arui  blind- 
ness to  the  fuiure.  which  had  in(lu«vd  the  woalthy  to  trample  on 
the  rights  of  the  ]k Hirer  j»n»prit  t(»rs.  prevented  tlieni  liom  assist- 
ing each  other  eiiertually.  wlien  they  were  thenist^ives  attacked, 
one  after  the  other,  by  the  most  p*>werfnl  of  all  :  and  from  a 
eoncurri»nce  of  cin^nmstance*  attackeii  ^»  >n<V'^<-tnllv.  that  of  the 
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whole  colony  few  remained,  that  were  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  creatures  and  dependents  of  one  over^oAvn  establishment. 
Say  rather,  of  its  new  master,  an  adventurer  whom  cliance  and 
porerty  had  brought  thither,  and  who  in  better  times  would 
have  been  employed  in  the  swhic-yard,  or  the  slaughter-house, 
from  his  moody  temper  and  his  aversion  to  all  the  arts  that 
tended  to  improve  either  the  laud  or  those  tltat  were  to  be  main- 
tained by  its  jiroduce.  He  was  however  eminent  lor  other  quali- 
ties, which  were  still  better  suited  to  promote  his  i>ower  among 
those  degenerate  colonists  :  for  he  feared  neither  God  nor  his 
own  conscience.  The  most  solenui  oaths  could  not  bind  him ; 
the  most  deplorable  calamities  could  not  awaken  his  pit)' ;  and 
when  others  were  asleep,  he  was  either  brooding  over  some 
scheme  of  robber}'  and  murder,  or  with  a  part  of  his  banditti 
actuaUy  employed  in  laying  watite  his  neighbor's  fences,  or  in 
undermining  the  walls  of  their  houses.  His  natural  cuiming, 
nndistracted  by  any  honest  avocations,  and  me'eting  with  no  ob- 
stacle either  in  liis  head  or  heart,  and  above  all,  having  been 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  coiLStani  practice  and  favored  by 
the  times  with  all  conceivable  opportunities,  ripem*d  at  last  into 
asuqjrising  genius  for  oppres.sion  and  tyranny  :  and,  as  we  must 
dijtiQguish  him  by  some  name,  we  will  call  him  Misetes.*  The 
only  estate,  which  remained  able  to  bid  defiance  to  this  common 
taemy,  was  that  of  Pamphilus,t  superior  to  Misetes  in  wealth, 
and  his  equal  in  strength  ;  though  not  in  the  power  of  doing 
mischief,  and  still  less  in  the  wish.  Their  characters  were  in- 
'ieed  perlectly  contrasted  :  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  through- 
out the  wliole  colony  there  wa.s  not  a  single  establishment  which 
did  not  owe  some  of  its  best  buildings,  the  increased  produce  of 
its  fields,  its  improved  implements  of  industry,  and  the  general 
more  decent  appearance  of  its  members,  to  the  in  format  ion  given 
and  the  encouragements  afibrded  by  Pamphilus  and  those  of  his 
household.  Whoever  raised  more  than  they  wanted  for  their 
0^*11  establishment,  W(»re  sure  to  find  a  ready  purchaser  in  Pam- 
jihilus,  and  oftentimes  lor  articles  which  they  liad  themselves 
!.<»en  before  accustomed  to  regard  as  worthless,  or  even  as  nui- 
sances ;  and  they  received  in  return  thinffs  necessary  or  ajjretjable, 
and  always  in  one  respect  at  least  useliil,  that  they  roused  the 
purchaser  to  iudustrj'  and  its  accompanying  virtues.  In  this 
»  B<»na|).u  tf.— AW.  f  Englnnd. —  AV/. 
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iiiterfoinmiinion  all  were  benefited  :  for  the  wealth  of  Pam- 
philos  was  increased  by  the  increasing  industry  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  and  their  industry  needed  the  support  and  encouraging 
iutineuces  of  Pamphilu;«*s  capital.  To  this  good  man  and  hii 
estimable  household  Misetes  bore  the  most  implacable  hatred,  and 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  root  him  out :  the  only  sort  of 
oath  which  he  was  not  likely  to  break  by  any  want  of  will  or 
ertbrt  on  hi?  o\vn  part. 

But  fortunately  for  Pamphilus.  his  main  property  consisted  of 
one  compact  estate  divided  from  Misetes  and  the  rest  of  the  , 
colony  by  a  "wide  and  danprerous  river,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  plantation  which  beloniretl  to  an  independent  proprietor 
whom  we  will  name  Lathrodacnus  :*  a  man  of  no  intiuence  in 
the  colony,  but  nuioh  n»siHH'toil  by  Pamphilus.  They  were  in- 
deed relations  by  blood  originally,  and  atVerwards  by  intennar- 
riajres  :  and  it  wa>  to  the  jxtwer  and  protection  of  Pamphilui 
that  Lathrodacnus  owed  his  independence  and  prosj>erity.  amid 
the  general  distress  and  slaven-  of  the  other  j)roprietors.  Not 
less  fortunately  did  it  happen,  that  the  means  of  passing  the 
river  were  possess^ed  ex<*liisivoly  by  Pamphilus  and  his  above- 
mentioned  kinsman  :  and  not  only  the  boats  themselves,  but  all 
the  means  of  const  met  in?  and  navigating  them.  As  the  very 
existence  of  Lathnxlacnus.  as  an  independent  colonist,  had  no 
K^»lid  ground  but  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Pamphilus: 
and  as  the  intere.-sts  of  the  one  in  no  re.sjK*et  interfered  with  thos<  i 
of  the  other :  Pamphilus  for  a  considerable  time  remained  with- 
out any  anxiety,  and  lot^ketl  on  the  river-era  It  of  Lathrodacnus 
with  as  little  alarm,  as  on  those  of  his  own  establishment.  It 
did  not  di.>quiet  him.  that  Lathnxlaenus  had  remained  neutral 
in  the  quarrel.  Xay.  thouirh  many  advantages,  whieh  in  peace- 
till  times  would  have  belonged  to  Pamphilus.  were  now  trans- 
lerreil  to  his  neighbor,  and  had  more  than  doubled  the  exteW 
and  jprofit  of  his  concern.  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repining  at  thi*. 
was  glad  that  some  good  at  least  to  s^Mue  one  came  out  of  the 
general  evil,  (ireat  then  was  his  surprise,  when  he  di.siwered. 
that  without  any  oouceivabie  reason  Lathrodacnus  li  ad  em  ploy  iti 
himsidf  in  bnildinsr  aud  collecting  a  very  unusual  number  vi 
such  1)oats,  as  were  ot'  no  use  to  hiin  in  his  tratlie.  but  designed 
exclusively  as  lerr\'-boats  :  and  what  was  still  stranger  and  moR 
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aknning,  that  he  chose  to  keep  these  m  n  bay  on  ihe  o;her  ^ide 
of  the  river,  oppoEite  to  the  oue  gmii'il  pJmiauoL.  hjone-^ide  of 
Fkmphilus's  estate,  from  which  pl&iii&tiou  Laihroil&cijue  deiiTed 
the  materials  for  huildinff  them.  '^V-iiiLg  lo  believe  ihi^  couduc: 
1  transient  whim  oi  his  iieigbbc'r  i^.  '.i'.»cA-?ioiied  pariv  bv  Li> 
ranity.  and  partly  by  envy  {\o  which  iaTT-r  passicn  ihe  wlh:  oi 
X  liberal  edacation.  and  the  not  Fumcieiitjy  comprehendiusr  tLt' 
prmmds  of  his  own  profrperity.  had  rendered  Viirn  fcuLw:  ).  Pa:a- 
philu?  contented  himself  f()r  a  whije  WiiL  urffeni  ye;  triendiV  it^- 
znonstrances.  The  only  ausrwer.  whicn  La'.Jirodacuu-?  vt.uchtaft-d 
to  return,  was.  tliat  by  ihe  law  ai  c  uony.  which  PaiuphiJui 
bad  made  eo  many  prttfes^inns  of  rev-.-rjiJir.  ever}'  proprieu-r  wae 
an  indc^udent  sovereiffn  "wiihin  Id?  c.wn  l»ounJarie*  ;  that  the 
boat*  were  hi?  own,  and  the  opj>o?ite  f-iiore.  to  which  tliey  were 
tautened,  part  of  a  field  which  beioni:^-!  lo  hiin  :  and.  in  .short, 
tbat  Pamphilns  had  no  riL''ht  lo  inierii-Te  wiili  the  mauasrement 
of  his  property,  which.  triiiinL'"  a=  il  itdsrht  l»e,  compared  wiih 
that  of  Pamphilui?.  was  no  sacred  by  the  law?  of  the  colony. 
To thi??  uncourto<»uri  rebnir  Pjriiphilu-f  replied  witli  a  fervent  wish, 
that  Lathrodacnus  couiJ  wiih  more  proprieiv  have  aj^jkcaled  to 
I  law.  as  still  Fub-isnnir.  v.  jjirli.  he  wril  kuevr.  had  Ix^en  eflec- 
tnally  annulled  liv  ihe  iinexainj»ied  tynmny  and  success  of 
Misetes.  tojrether  wbh.  the  circumstances  which  had  <riven  oc- 
casion to  the  law.  and  made  it  wis<*  and  jiracticable.  He  further 
urped.  that  this  law  was  not  made  for  the  l»enetit  of  any  oue 
man.  but  for  the  conimon  .^aJely  and  advantasre  of  all  : — that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  he  (Pamphilus)  or  Lathroilacnus 
himself,  or  any  other  proprietor,  ever  did  or  could  acknowledjre 
this  law  in  the  sense  that  it  was  to  survive  the  ver>-  circum- 
stances, of  which  it  was  the  mere  rellex.  Much  less  could  they 
fiave  ever  tacitly  assented  to  it.  if  they  had  ever  understood  it  As 
mthorizinnr  one  neighW  to  endanger  the  ahstilute  ruin  of  au- 
rther,  who  had  i>erhaps  fifty  times  the  pniperty  to  lose,  and  jHjr- 
laps  ten  times  the  number  of  souls  to  answer  for,  and  yet  for- 
tiddincr  the  injured  persini  to  take  any  steps  in  his  own  defence  ; 
,nd  lastlv.  that  this  law  jravc  no  rifiht  without  imposing  a  cor- 
cspoudincr  duty.  Therefore  if  Lathrodacnus  insisli*d  on  the 
ights  piven  him  by  the  law,  he  oucht  at  the  same  time  to  per- 
jrm  the  duties  which  it  required,  and  join  heart  and  hand  with 
*amphi1us  in  his  endeavors  lo  defend  his  inde|K'ndeiirr.  to  r«-;tnru 
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iiitercoinmunion  all  were  benefited  :  for  the  wealth  of  Pam- 
pliilus  was  increased  by  the  increasing  industry  of  his  fellow- 
colonists,  and  their  industr\'  needed  the  support  and  encouraging 
influences  of  Painphihis's  capital.  To  this  good  man  and  his 
estimable  household  Misetes  bore  the  must  implacable  hatred,  and 
had  publicly  swoni  that  he  would  root  him  out :  the  only  sort  of 
oath  which  he  was"  not  likely  to  break  by  any  want  of  ^aill  or 
etibrt  on  his  own  part. 

But  fortunately  lor  Pamphilus.  his  main  property  consisted  of 
one  compact  estate  di^nded  from  Misetes  and  the  rest  of  the 
colony  by  a  "wide  and  dausrerous  river,  with  the  exception  of*  one 
small  plantation  which  beIou£red  to  an  independent  proprietor 
whom  we  will  name  Lathrodacnus  ;*  a  man  of  no  influence  in 
the  colony,  but  much  n*speiMod  by  Pamphilus.  They  were  in- 
deed relations  by  blooil  originally,  and  afterwards  by  intermar- 
riages :  and  it  was  to  the  ]xiwt'r  and  protection  of  Pamphilus 
that  Lathrodacnus  owt»d  liis  indejHMidence  and  prosperity,  amid 
the  general  distress  and  slaver\'  of  the  other  pn^prietors.  ^ot 
less  Ibrtuualely  did  it  liai)peu.  that  the  means  of  passin?  the 
river  were  possessed  exehisively  by  Painphilus  and  his  above- 
mentioned  kinsman  :  and  not  only  the  boats  themselves,  but  all 
the  means  of  const nio ting  and  navigating  them.  As  the  very 
existence  ol"  Lathnxlaenus.  as  an  indejxMulent  colonist,  had  no 
sidid  ground  but  in  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  Pamphilus. 
and  as  the  int erects  of  the  one  in  no  respect  interlered  with  tho« 
of  the  other  :  Pamphilus  for  a  consiJevable  time  remained  \i-ith- 
out  any  aiLxiety,  and  loi>keil  on  the  river-craft  of  Lathnxlaenus 
\\nth  as  little  alarm,  as  on  tlu»se  of  his  own  estahhshment.  It 
did  not  di>quiet  him.  that  Iiathri>dacnus  had  remainetl  neutrtl 
in  the  quarrel.  Xay.  thouiih  many  advantages,  which  in  peace- 
I'ul  times  Avould  have  Ix^longed  to  Pamphilus.  were  now  tran£- 
lenred  to  his  neighl>or.  an«l  had  more  than  doubled  the  exteli: 
autl  ]m>fit  of  his  concern.  Pamphilus,  instead  of  repiniuff  at  thi*. 
was  triad  that  some  giK»d  at  least  to  s«ime  one  came  out  of  ihf 
irem-ral  evil,  (ireat  then  was  his  surprise,  when  he  dis*»overe*i. 
that  without  any  <*onceivahie  reas^ni  Lathnxlaenus  iiad  employeii 
himself  in  buildinir  and  collect inj:  a  very  unusual  number  vi 
such  Umts.  as  wore  nf  nn  u^*  to  hi  in  in  his  t  rathe,  but  designed 
exclusively  as  1err)-boats  :  and  what  was  still  stranger  and  moiv 
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«L  Instantly  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  Pamphilus,  who 
was  charged  in  the  hitterest  terms  with  having  first  abused  Mise- 
tes,  and  then  imitated  him  in  his  worst  acts  of  violence.  In  the 
eahnnefifi  of  a  good  conscience  Pamphilus  contented  liimself  with 
the  fi>llowing  reply :  "  Even  so— if  I  were  out  on  a  shooting  party 
with  a  duaker  for  my  companion,  and  saw  coming  on  toward  us 
an  old  footpad  and  murderer,  who  had  made  known  his  intention 
of  killing  me  wherever  he  might  meet  me ;  and  if  my  companion 
the  duaker  would  neither  give  me  up  liis  gun,  nor  even  discharge 
it  as  (we  will  suppose)  I  had  just  before  imibrtimately  discharged 
my  own  ;  if  he  woidd  neither  promise  to  assist  me  nor  even  prom- 
ise to  make  the  least  resistance  to  the  robber's  attempt  to  dis- 
arm himself — you  might  call  me  a  robber  for  wresting  this  gun 
from  my  companion,  though  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  I  might 
at  least  do  for  myself  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  would  not 
do  either  for  or  with  me  I  Even  so,  and  jis  plausibly,  you  might 
exclaim,  O  the  hypocrite  Pamphilus  I  AVlio  has  not  been  deaf- 
ened with  his  complaints  against  robbers  and  footpads  ?  and  lo  I 
he  himself  has  tiurned  footpad,  and  commenced  by  robbing  liis 
peaceful  and  unsuspecting  companion  of  his  double-barrelled 
gun  !" 

It  is  the  business  of  The  Friend  to  lay  down  principles,  not  to 
make  the  applications  of  them  to  particular,  much  less  to  recent 
cases.  If  any  such  there  be  to  wliich  these  principles  are  I'airly 
applicable,  the  reader  is  no  less  master  of  the  facts  than  the  writer 
of  the  present  essay.  If  not,  the  principles  remain  ;  and  I  have 
finished  the  task  which  the  plan  of  this  work  imposed  on  me,  of 
proving  the  identity  of  international  law  and  the  law  of  morality 
in  spirit,  and  the  reasons  of  their  diirerence  in  practice,  in  those 
extreme  cases  in  which  alone  they  have  been  allowed  to  dilier. 

rCSTSCRIPT. 

The  preceding  essay  lias  more  than  its  natural  interest  for  me 
irom  the  abuse,  which  it  brouffht  down  on  me  as  the  defender  of 
the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  ileet. 
The  odium  of  the  measure  rested  wholly  on  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war.  Now  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  a  M'ork  published  many  years  Inifore  this 
event,  Professor  Beck  had  made  this  very  point  the  subject  of  a 
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particular  chapter  in  his  admirable  commeiitA  on  the  Law  of  Na^ 
tions  :  and  every  one  of  the  circumstances  stated  by  him  as  fonn- 
ing  an  exception  to  the  moral  necessity  of  previous  declaration  of 
war  concurred  in  the  Copenhagen  expedition.    I  need  mention 
two  only.    First,  by  the  act  or  acts,  which  provoked  the  expedi- 
tion, the  party  attacked  had  knowingly  placed  himself  in  a  state 
of  war.    Let  A  stand  for  the  Danish,  B  for  the  British  govern- 
ment.   A  had  done  that  which  he  himself  was  fully  aware  would 
produce  immediate  hostilities  on  the  part  of  B,  the  moment  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  latter.   The  act  itself  was  a  waging 
of  war  against  B  on  the  part  of  A.    B  therefore  was  the  party 
attacked  ;  and  common  sense  dictates,  that  to  resist  and  ba(Re 
an  aggression  requires  no  proclamation  to  justify  it.    I  perceive  a 
dagger  aimed  at  ray  back,  in  coni?equence  of  a  warning  given  me, 
just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  blow,  knock  the  assa-ssin  down, 
and  disarm  bun  :  and  he  reproaches  me  with  treachery,  because 
forsooth  I  had  not  pent  him  a  challenge  I    Secondly,  when  the 
object  which  justifies  and  necessitates  the  war  would  be  frustrated 
by  the  proclamation.    For  neither  state  nor  individual  can  be 
presumed  to  have  given  either  a  formal  or  a  tacit  assent  to 
any  sucli  modification  of  a  positive  right,  as  would  supi)end  and 
virtually  annul  the  right  itself ; — the  right  of  self-preservation,  for 
instance.    This  second  exception  will  often  depend  on  the  exist- 
ence of  the  first,  and  must  always  receive  additional  strength  and 
cloanicss  from  it.    That  both  of  these  exceptions  appertained  to 
the  case  in  question,  is  now  notorious.    But  at  the  time  I  found 
it  necessary  to  publish  the  follo^\'ing  comment,  which  1  now 
adapt  to  The  Friend,  as  illustrative  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  public  justice ;  namely,  that  personal  and  national  mo- 
rality, ever  one  and  the  same,  dictate  the  same  measures  under 
the  same  circuuistances,  and  diflereut  measures  only  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  are  ditrereiit. 

As  my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  in  the  second,  or 
ethical,  section  of  The  Friend,  than  to  projwse  and  <ievelop  my 
own  system,  i^ithout  controverting  the  systems  of  others.  I  shall 
therefore  devote  the  essay,  which  follows  this  jwst script,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  :  How  far  is  the  moral  nature  of  an 
action  constituted  by  its  individual  circumstances  ? 

It  was  once  said  to  me,  when  the  Copenhagen  a  flair  was  in 
(iispule.  "  You  do  not  see  the  enonnity,  because  it  i.-»  an  affair  be- 
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tween  state  and  state  :  conceive  a  similar  case  between  man  and 
man,  and  you  would  both  see  and  abhor  it."  Now,  I  was  neither 
defending  nor  attacking  the  measure  itself.  My  arguments  were 
confined  to  the  grounds  which  had  been  taken  both  in  the  ar- 
raigning of  that  measure  and  in  its  defence,  because  I  thought 
both  equally  untenable.  I  was  not  enough  master  of  facts  to 
foim  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  enterprise,  even  for  my  own  mind  ; 
but  I  had  no  hesitation  in  afRrming,  that  the  principles,  on  which 
it  was  defended  in  the  legislature,  appeared  to  me  iitter  objects 
of  indignant  reprobation  than  the  act  itself  This  having  been 
premised,  I  repUed  to  the  assertion  above  stated,  by  asserting  the 
direct  contrary ;  namely,  tliat  were  a  similar  case  conceived  be- 
tween man  and  man,  the  severest  arraigners  of  the  measure  would, 
on  their  grounds,  find  nothing  to  blame  in  it.  How  was  I  to 
prove  this  assertion  ?  Clearly,  by  imagining  some  case  between 
individuals  living  in  the  same  relations  toward  each  other,  in 
which  the  several  states  of  Europe  exist  or  existed.  My  allegory, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  disguise,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
the  main  argument,  a  case  in  point,  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
law  of  nations  with  the  law  of  Cwu.-vience.  We  have  only  to  con- 
ceive individuals  in  the  same  relations  as  states,  in  order  to  learn 
that  the  rules  emanating  from  international  law,  differ  from  those 
of  private  honesty,  solely  through  the  difference  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

But  why  did  I  not  avow  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  ?  Because  I  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  prove  to  others,  or  even  to  decide  for  myself, 
that  my  principle  was  applicable  to  this  particular  act.  In  the 
case  of  Pamphilus  and  Lathrodacnus,  the  pnidence  and  necessity 
of  the  measure  were  certain  ;  and,  this  taken  for  granted,  I 
showed  its  perfect  rightfuUiess.  In  the  affair  of  Copenhagen,  I 
had  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  do  as  wo  did,  the  necessity  supposed, 
or  at  least  the  extreme  prudence  of  the  measure  ;  it  being  taken 
for  granted  that  there  existed  a  motive  adequate  to  the  action, 
and  that  the  action  was  an  adequate  means  of  realizing  the  pur- 
pose. 

But  this  I  was  not  authorized  to  take  for  granted  in  the  real, 
as  1  had  been  in  the  imaginar)',  case.  I  saw  many  reasons  for 
the  aflfirmative,  and  many  for  the  negative.  For  the  former,  the 
certainty  of  a  hostile  design  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  the  alarm- 
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ing  Btate  of  Ireland,  that  vnlnerablc  heel  of  the  Biitish  Achilles, 
and  the  immense  difiereucc  between  militaiy  and  naval  supe- 
riority. Our  naval  power  collectively  might  have  detied  that 
of  the  whole  world  :  but  it  was  widely  scattered,  and  a  combined 
operation  from  the  Baltic,  Holland,  Brest,  and  Lisbon,  might  ea- 
sily bring  together  a  fleet  double  to  that  which  we  could  have 
assembled  against  it  during  the  short  lime  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  convey  tiiirty  or  forty  thousand  men  to  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seemed  equally  clear  that  Bonaparte  needed 
sailors  rather  than  ships ;  and  that  we  took  the  ships  and  left 
him  the  Danish  sailors,  whose  presence  in  the  fleet  at  Antwerp 
turned  the  scale,  perhajjs,  in  favor  of  the  worse  than  disastrous 
expedition  to  "NA'alcheren. 

But  I  repeat,  that  I  had  no  concern  "with  the  measure  itself; 
but  only  with  the  grounds  or  principles  on  wliich  it  had  been  at- 
tacked or  defended.  Those  who  attackeil  it  declareil  that  a  right 
had  been  violatetl  by  us,  and  that  no  motive  could  justily  such 
violation,  however  imperious  that  motive  might  be.  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  reasoners,  I  proved,  that  no  such  right  existed,  oris 
deducible  either  from  international  law  or  the  law  of  private  mo- 
rality. Those  airain  who  defended  the  seizure  of  tlie  Danish 
fleet,  concetled  that  it  was  a  violation  of  right  ;  but  allirmed. 
that  sucli  violation  was  justiii^l  by  the  urirency  of  the  motive. 
It  was  as.*erte<l  (as  I  have  beibre  noticed  in  the  intriHluctiou  to 
the  subject)  that  national  iH»lify  can  not  in  all  eases  be  subor- 
dinated to  tbe  laws  of  mora  lily  :  in  other  words,  that  a  go  vera- 
ment  may  act  with  iujnstiee.  and  yet  remain  blameless.  To 
prove  this  assertion  as  groumlless  and  luuieeessary  as  it  is  tre- 
mendous, fonned  the  chief  nbject  of  the  whole  di^quisition.  I 
trust,  then,  that  my  candid  judges  ^^ill  rest  sati.-tied  thai  it  is 
n(»t  only  my  profession  and  })retext.  but  my  constant  plan  and  ac- 
tual intention,  to  establish  princi]»les  :  that  I  refer  to  particular 
facts  for  no  other  purjiose  than  that  of  giving  illustration  and  in- 
terest to  those  prineii)le>  ;  and  that  to  invent  principles  with  a 
viow  to  particular  cases,  whether  with  the  motive  of  attackiuil 
or  deiendiiisr  a  transitory  cabinet,  is  a  baseness  which  will  s<'arot'ly 
be  attributed  to  The  Friend  by  any  one  who  understands  tbe  work, 
even  though  the  suspicion  should  not  have  been  precluded  by  ft 
knowledge  of  the  author. 
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Jc,  ieh  hin  der  Atheist  tind  GottloBe^  der  tiner  imaginaren  Bereehnung' 
dekre,  einer  blotten  Einbildung  von  ailgemeinen  Foigen,  die  niefolgen  kon- 
nen,  zuwider — lugen  will,  teie  Desdemona  sterbend  lag  ;  lugen  und  betrugen 
w//,  vie  der  fur  Orest  tick  darstellende  Pi/lades  ;  Tempelraub  untemehmen\ 
me  David  ;  ja,  Aehren  aueraufen  am  Sabbath,  auch  nur  darum,  veil  mich 
kungert,  und  das  Gesetz  um  des  Menschen  willen  ganacht  ist,  nicht  der 
Menseh  um  des  Oesetzes  willen. 

Yc8,  I  am  that  atheist,  that  godless  persou,  who  in  opposition  to  an  ima- 
ginary doctrine  of  calculation,  to  a  mere  ideal  fabric  of  general  consequences 
that  can  never  Ik*  realized,  would  lie,  as  the  dying  Desderaona  lied  ;*  lie 
aid  deceive  as  Pylades  when  he  personated  Orestes ;  would  conmiit  sacri- 
lege with  David  ;  yea  and  pluck  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  I  was  fainting  from  lack  of  food,  and  that  the  law  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  law.  Jacobi's  Loter  to  Ficute. 

If  there  be  no  better  doctrine, — I  would  add  I  Much  and 
often  have  I  suffered  from  having  ventured  to  avow  my  doubts 
concerning  the  truth  of  certain  opinions,  which  had  been  sancti- 
fied in  the  minds  of  my  hearers  by  the  authority  of  some  reigning 
great  name  ;  even  though,  in  addition  to  my  ovm  reasons,  I  had 
all  the  greatest  names  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution 
on  my  side.  I  could  not,  therefore,  summon  courage,  "without 
Bome  previous  pioneering,  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  principles 
of  morality  taught  in  the  present  work  will  be  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  the  late  Dr.  Paley.    This  confession  I 

•         Emilia. — O  who  hath  done 
This  deed  ? 

Desd.       Nobotly  ;  I  myself ;  farewell; 
Conmiend  me  to  my  kind  lord — 0 — farewell 

Othello. — Yon  heard  her  say  yourself,  it  was  not  L 
Emilia. — She  said  so  ;  I  must  needs  report  the  truth. 
Othello. — She's,  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell ; 

'twas  I  that  killed  her. 
Emilia. — Oh  !  the  more  angel  she  1 

Othello.  Act  V.  scene  1. 
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riiould  have  deferred  to  a  fiiture  time,  if  my  opinions  on 
gromids  of  international  morality  had  not  been  contradictory  t 
fundamental  point  in  Paley's  system  of  moral  and  political  f 
loeophy.  I  mean  that  chapter  which  treats  of  general  coi 
quenceii,  as  the  chief  and  best  criterion  of  the  right  or  ii^Tong 
particular  actions.*  Now  this  doctrine  1  conceive  to  be  neit! 
tenable  in  reason  nor  safe  in  practice :  and  the  foUowing  are 
grounds  of  my  opinion. 

First;  this  criterion  is  purely  ideal,  and  so  far  possesses 
advantages  over  the  former  systems  of  morality  :  while  it  lal 
imder  defects,  M-ith  which  those  are  not  justly  chargeable.  It 
ideal :  for  it  depends  on.  and  must  vary  with,  the  notions  of  i 
individual,  who,  iu  order  to  determine  the  nature  of  an  acti* 
is  to  make  the  calculation  of  its  general  consequences.  Here, 
in  aU  other  calculation,  the  result  depends  on  that  faculty  of  1 
soul  in  the  degrees  of  which  men  most  vary  from  each  oth 
and  which  is  itself  most  atTwted  by  accidental  advantages  or  d 
advantages  of  education,  natural  talent,  and  acquired  knowled 
— ^the  faculty,  I  mean,  of  Ibresight  and  systematic  cumpreheusi< 
But  surely  morality,  which  is  of  equal  importance  to  all  mt 
ought  to  be  groundetl.  if  jx^ssible.  in  that  part  of  our  nature  whi 
in  all  men  may  and  ought  to  be  tlie  same, — in  the  conscier 
and  the  common  sense.  »;>econdly :  this  criterion  confounds  n 
rality  with  law ;  and  when  the  author  adds,  that  in  all  probal 
ity  the  divine  Justice  will  be  regulated  in  the  tinal  judgment 
a  similar  rule,  he  draws  away  the  attention  from  the  will,  th 
is,  from  the  inward  motives  and  impulses  which  constitute  I 
essence  of  morality,  to  the  outwanl  act :  and  thus  changes  li 
>'irtue  conmianded  by  the  gospel  into  the  mere  legality,  whii 
was  to  be  enlivened  by  it.  One  of  the  most  persuasive,  if  n 
one  of  the  strongest,  arguments  for  a  future  state,  rests  on  il 
beliel'.  that  although  by  the  necessity  of  things  our  outward  ai 
temporal  welfare  must  be  regulated  by  our  outward  action 
which  alone  can  Ik;  the  objects  and  guides  of  human  law,  thei 
must  yet  needs  come  a  juster  and  more  appropriate  sentew 
hereafter,  in  which  our  intentions  will  be  considered,  and  w 
happiness  and  miser)-  made  to  accord  with  the  grounds  of  oc 
actions.  Our  fellow-creatiures  can  only  judge  what  we  are  b 
what  we  do  :  but  in  the  eye  of  our  Maker  what  we  do  is  of  n 
*  M'Tul  iuid  Political  Philo**>phy.   B.  IL  the  fir*t  eight  chapters.— £i 
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wurth,  except  mb  it  flom  from  what  wc  are.  Though  the  fig- 
tree  fhouM  produce  no  Tisible  fniit.  yet  if  the  hving  sap  is  in  it. 
ind  if  it  has  struggled  to  put  forth  buds  and  blossoms  which  have 
been  prevented  from  maturing  by  inevitable  contiugeueies  of 
tempests  or  untimely  frosts,  the  >~irtuous  sap  wiU  bo  ammnted  as 
fruit :  and  the  curse  of  barreimess  wUl  light  on  many  a  tree  from 
the  boughs  of  which  hundreds  have  been  sati^iielI.  because  the 
oomiscient  judge  kno\i'5  that  the  fruits  were  threaded  to  the 
bou^is  artificially  by  the  outward  working  ot'  base  tear  and 
lelfish  hopes,  and  were  neither  nourished  by  the  love  of  God  or 
of  man,  nor  grew  out  of  the  graces  engrafted  on  the  stock  by  re- 
ligion. This  is  not,  indeed,  all  that  is  meant  in  the  A}>i^stle'a 
use  of  the  -word,  faith,  as  the  sole  principle  of  justiticalion.  but  it 
is  included  in  his  meaning,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  it :  and 
1  can  conceive  nothing  more  groundless,  than  the  alann.  that 
this  doctrine  may  be  prejudicial  to  outward  utility  and  active 
well-doing.  To  suppose  that  a  man  sliould  cease  to  he  boueliceui 
by  becominsT  benevolent.  seeni3  to  uie  scarcely  less  absurd,  tlian 
to  tear  that  a  fire  may  prevent  heat,  or  that  a  jieriMUiial  fountain 
may  prove  the  occasion  of  drought.  Just  aud  generous  actions 
may  proceetl  from  bad  motives,  and  both  may,  aud  oiU»u  do.  ori- 
ginate in  parts,  and,  as  it  were,  fragments  of  our  nature.  A 
lascivious  man  may  sacrilice  half  his  estate  to  rescue  his  triend 
from  prison,  for  he  is  constitutionally  symj^athctic.  aud  tlic  bet- 
ter part  of  his  nature  happened  to  be  uppermost.  The  same  man 
shall  after^'ards  exert  the  same  disregard  of  money  iu  an  attempt 
to  seduce  that  friend's  wife  or  daughter.  But  faith  is  a  total  act 
of  the  soul :  it  is  the  whole  state  of  the  mind,  or  it  is  not  at  all ; 
»nd  in  this  consists  its  power,  as  well  as  its  exclusive  worth. 

This  subject  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the  welfare  of  all 
men,  and  the  understandini;  of  it  to  the  present  tranquillity  of 
miny  thousands  at  this  time  aud  iu  this  country,  that  sliould 
there  be  one  only  of  all  my  readers,  who  should  receive  conviction 
or  an  additional  light  from  what  is  here  written.  I  dare  hope 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  rest  would  in  consideration  of  that 
*<^tary  effect  think  these  paragraphs  neither  wholly  uuinterest- 
H»g  nor  altogether  witiiout  value.  For  this  cause  I  will  endeavor 
*  to  explain  this  principle,  that  it  maybe  intelligible  to  ihe 
^plest  capacity.  The  Apostle  tells  those  who  would  substitute 
obedience  for  faith  (addressing  the  man  as  obedience  personified), 
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Know  that  than  bearrst  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thet* — 
fence  which,  methinks,  should  have  rendered  all  dispute 
ceniing  iaith  and  good  works  imposahle  among  those  wh 
fess  to  take  the  Scriptures  for  their  guide.    It  would  i 
incredible,  if  the  fact  were  not  notorious,  that  t^-o  sects 
ground  and  justity  their  opposition  to  each  other,  the  one 
words  of  the  Apostle,  that  we  are  justi^ed  by  laith.  that 
inwaitl  and  absolute  ground  of  our  actions  :  and  the  other 
declaration  of  Christ,  that  he  yvHl  judge  us  according  to  c 
tions.    As  if  an  action  could  be  either  good  or  bad  disjoinei 
its  principle.    As  if  it  could  be.  in  tlie  Christian  and  only 
sense  of  the  word,  an  action  at  all.  and  not  rather  a  me 
series  of  lucky  or  unlucky  motions  I    Yet  it  may  be  w  ell 
the  while  to  show  the  beauty  ami  haniionv  of  the^o  twin  1 
or  rather  of  this  one  great  truth  cou«idcrotl  in  its  two  pri 
bearings.    God  will  judge  each  man  before  all  men  : 
quently  he  will  judge  us  relatively  to  man.    But  man 
not  the  heart  of  man  :  scarcely  d^vs  any  one  know  his  own. 
must  therelore  K*  outward  and  visible  signs,  by  which  mei 
l>e  able  to  judue  of  the  inward  state  :  and  thereby  justij 
ways  of  Goil  to  their  owni  spirit:?,  in  the  reward  or  punisl 
of  themselves  and  their  fellow-men.    Xow  gixxl  works  are 
signs,  and  as  such  become  neeess;ir\*.    In  shori  there  ar 
parties.  God  and  the  hiunan  race  : — and  ho'Ai  an^  to  W  sat 
First.  God.  who  soeth  the  nxn  and  knoweth  the  heart  :  iht 
there  must  be  faith,  or  the  entire  and  absolute  principle 
man.  who  can  judire  only  by  the  fruits  :  there  lore  that  laith 
bear  fniits  of  righteousness,  that  principle  must  mauifesi  its 
actions.    But  that  which  God  sees,  that  alone  jusiiiies. 
man  sees.  div?s  in  this  life  show  that  the  justifying  principii 
be  the  root  of  the  thinsr  se^^i :  but  in  the  tiual  juiiginent 
acceptance  of  these  actions  will  show,  that  this  jirinciple  ac 
was  the  root.    In  this  world  a  givxl  life  is  a  presiunption 
good  man  :  his  virtuous  actions  are  the  only  jx^ssibie.  ;1 

•  l^'iVL  XL  IS  But  romeiuKT — a  yi-t  tltt-jH-r  aud  nv>ro  liun-.^  v.t«^u: 
iscvuveyeil  iu  theso  Christ,  the  1> I^fitaf  r^;Kr.*Hii.  ce 

hunumity  ^a^pr^y*  pro-t'xiMinsr  iu  tb«^  Pirr\tHj\  in  hi*  life,  and  I 
the  light,  that  i:^,  the  rea«^>n  of  nuuikind  This  etoru-d  ^tluit  i*.  lir 
met  he  manifested  in  tin)<?^-<7u^  i^ivtro,  and  dv  elt  aii:K>U4:  men.  an  ii 
uai  man.  in  order  that  he  might  dwell  in  all  hi.<  elect.  a.<  the  nxtt 
diVine  humanity  in  th€in, — \%^^. 
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II  ambigtioos,  manifestatioxifl  of  his  virtue  :  but  the  ^bsence  of 
;ood  life  u  not  only  a  presumption,  but  a  proof  of  the  contrary, 
hmg  as  it  continues.  Good  works  may  exist  without  saving 
nciples,  and  therefore  can  not  contain  in  themselves  the  prin- 
Je  of  salvation ;  but  saving  principles  never  did,  never  can, 
tst  without  good  works.  On  a  subject  of  such  infinite  impor- 
ice,  I  have  feared  prolixity  less  than  obscurity.  Men  often 
k  against  futh,  and  make  strange  monsters  in  their  imagina- 
a  of  those  who  profess  to  abide  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
eipreted  Uterally :  and  yet  in  their  ordinary  feelings  they 
enuelves  judge  and  act  by  a  similar  principle.  For  what  is 
re  without  kind  offices,  wherever  they  are  possible ; — (and 
sy  are  always  possible,  if  not  by  actions  commonly  so  called, 
t  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks  ;  and,  where  even  these  are  out 

our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent  prayers) — yet  what 
Ue  mind  would  not  be  offended,  if  he  were  supposed  to  value 
e  serviceable  offices  equally  with  the  love  that  produced  them ; 
if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for  the  sake  of  the  ser- 
»8,  and  not  the  services  for  the  sake  of  the  love  ? 
I  return  to  the  question  of  general  consequences,  considered  as 
e  criterion  of  moral  actions.  The  admirer  of  Paley's  system  is 
juired  to  suspend  for  a  short  time  the  objection,  which,  I  doubt 
t,  he  has  already  made,  that  general  consequences  are  stated 

Paley  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  will 
deavor  to  satisfy  him  on  this  point,  when  I  have  completed  my 
esent  chain  of  argument.  It  has  been  shown,  that  tins  crite- 
»n  is  no  less  ideal  than  that  of  any  former  system  ;  that  is,  it  is 

less  incapable  of  receiving  any  external  experimental  proof, 
npulsory  on  the  understandings  of  all  men,  such  as  are  the 
Iteria  exhibited  in  chemistry.  Yet,  unlike  the  elder  systems 
morality,  it  remains  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  >vithout  deriving 
y  evidence  therefrom.  The  agent's  mind  is  compelled  to  go 
t  of  itself  in  order  to  bring  back  conjectures,  the  probability  of 
lich  will  vary  with  the  shrewdness  of  the  individual.  But  this 
terion  is  not  only  ideal ;  it  is  likewise  imaginary.  If  we  ha- 
ve in  a  scheme  of  Providence,  all  actions  alike  work  foi  good, 
tare  is  not  the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  the  crimes  of 
iTO  were  less  instrumental  in  bringing  about  our  present  ad- 
ntages,  than  the  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  Lastly ;  the  crite- 
n  is  either  nugatory  or  &h».  It  is  demonstrated,  that  the 
VOL.  n.  N 
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only  real  consequences  can  not  be  meant.    The  individnal  ib  taJ 
imagine  what  the  general  ^nsequences  would  be,  all  other  thingiJ 
i^maining  the  same,  if  all  men  were  to  act  as  he  is  L.^ut  to  act  1 
I  scarcely  need  remind  the  reader,  what  a  source  of  self-delusioa  f 
0jid  sophistry  is  here  opened  to  a  mind  in  a  state  of  temptatioo.  i 
Will  it  not  say  to  itself,  I  know  that  all  men  will  Qot  act  so ;  and  \ 
the  inunediate  good  consequences,  which  I  shall  ol    n,  are  real, 
while  the  bad  consequences  are  imaginary  and  •  improbable  ?  ^ 
When  the  foundations  of  morality  have  once  been  laid  in  outwaid  [ 
consequences,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  recaU  to  the  mind,  what  the  i 
consequences  would  be,  were  all  incu  to  reason  in  the  same  way :  ^ 
Ibr  the  very  excuse  of  this  luiud  to  itself  is,  that  neither  its  action  ( 
nor  its  reasoning  is  likely  to  have  any  consequences  at  all,  its  i{ 
immediate  object  excepted.    But  suppose  the  mind  in  its  sanest  j 
state.    How  can  it  possibly  ibmi  a  notion  of  the  nature  of  an  ac-  \ 
tion  considered  as  iudefiiiitely  multiplied,  uules*s  it  has  previously  ' 
a  distinct  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  single  action  itself,  which  ii 
the  multiplicand  ?    If  I  conceive  a  crown  multiplied  a  hmidred 
fold,  the  single  crown  enables  me  to  understand  what  a  hundred 
crowns  are  ;  but  how  can  the  notion  hundred  teach  me  what  a 
crown  is  ?    For  the  crown  substitute  X.  Y.  or  abracadabra^  and 
my  imagination  may  multiply  it  to  infinity,  yet  remain  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  before.    But  if  there  be  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  action  in  and  for  itself,  what  further  do  Ave  want  ?  Would 
we  give  hght  to  the  sun,  or  look  at  our  fingers  through  a  teles- 
cope ?    The  nature  of  every  action  is  determined  by  all  its  circum- 
stances" L.t^r  ihe  ci^^cuinstances  and  a  similar  set  of  motions  may 
be  repeated,  but  tlityAxC  no  longer  the  same  or  a  similar  action. 
What  would  a  surgeon  say,  if  iie  were  advised  not  to  cut  off  a 
limb,  because  if  all  men  were  to  do  tlie  same,  the  consequences 
would  be  dreadlul  *    Would  not  his  answer  be — Whoever  does 
the  same  under  the  same  circimistances,  and  with  the  same  mo- 
tives, will  do  right ;  but  if  the  circumstances  and  motives  are 
difierent.  what  have  1  to  do  with  it  ?"    I  confess  myself  imable 
to  divine  any  |)ossible  use,  or  even  meaning,  in  this  doctrine  of 
general  consequences,  unless  it  be,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  are 
bound  to  consider  the  efl'ect  of  our  example,  and  to  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  the  hazard  of  their  being  misunderstood.  I 
wiil  not  slaughter  a  Iamb,  or  droi^-n  a  litter  of  kittens,  in  the 
presence  of  my  child  of  four  years  old,  because  the  child  oan 
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rvtand  ray  action,  but  will  understaiid  that  his  fisither  has 
ted  paift<iipon,  and  taken  away  from,  beings  that  had 
*  ofiend^  him.  All  this  is  true,  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
thought  otherwise.  But  methinks  it  is  strange  to  state  that 
criterion  of  morality,  which  is  no  more  than  an  accessary 
Lvation  of  an  action  bad  in  its  own  nature^  or  a  ground  of 
on  as  Wnlik  mode  and  time  in  which  we  are  to  do  or  sus- 
what  is  in  itself  good  or  innocent. 

te  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no  doubt  a  most  impor- 
duty ;  but  the  example  is  good  or  bad,  necessary  or  unne- 
ry,  accordingly  as  the  action  may  be,  which  has  a  chance  of 
;  imitated.  I  once  knew  a  small,  but  (in  outward  circum- 
es  at  least)  respectable  congregation,  four  fifths  of  whom 
Bsed  that  they  went  to  church  entirely  for  the  example's 
;  in  other  words  to  cheat  each  other  and  act  a  common  lie  ! 
e  rational  Christians  had  not  considered  that  example  may 
ase  the  good  or  evil  of  an  action,  but  can  never  constitute 
r.  If  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  kneel  when  they  were  not 
rdly  praying,  or  to  sit  and  listen  to  a  discourse  of  which  they 
ved  little  and  cared  nothing,  they  were  setting  a  foolish  ex- 
e.  Persons  in  their  respectable  circumstances  do  not  think 
sessary  to  clean  shoes,  that  by  their  example  they  may  en- 
ige  the  shoe-black  in  continuing  his  occupation :  and  Chris- 
ty does  not  think  so  meanly  of  herself  as  to  fesur  that  the 

and  afflicted  will  be  a  whit  the  less  pious,  though  they 
d  see  reason  to  believe  that  those,  who  possessed  the  good 
;b  of  the  present  Ufe,  were  determined  to  l^ave  all-tfee  bless- 
of  the  future  for  their  more  humble  ioiuribrs.    K  in  this  I 

spoken  with  bitterness,  Ifet  ft  be  recollected  that  my  sub- 
is  hypocrisy. 

is  likewise  fit,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  shoidd  have  oon- 
3d  how  far  they  are  likely  to  bo  misunderstood,  and  from 
'ficial  resemblances  to  be  confounded  with,  and  so  appear  to 
>iize,  actions  of  a  very  different  character.  But  if  this  cau- 
be  intended  for  a  moral  rule,  the  misunderstanding  must  be 
as  might  be  made  by  persons  who  are  neither  very  weak  nor 
wicked.  The  apparent  resemblances  between  the  good  ac- 
xre  were  about  to  do  and  the  bad  one  whioh  might  possibly 
me  in  mistaken  imitation  of  it,  must  be  obvious ;  or  that 
h  makes  them  essentially  different,  must  be  subtle  or  recon- 
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dite.  For  what  is  there  which  a  wicked  man  blinded  I 
paflfiionB  may  not,  and  which  a  madman  will  not,  misundersl 
It  is  ridiculons  to  frame  roles  of  morality  with  a  view  to 
who  are  fit  objects  only  for  the  physician  or  the  magistrate. 

The  question  may  be  thus  illustrated.  At  Florence  there 
unfinished  bust  of  Brutus,  by  Michel  Angelo,  under  which  \ 
dinal  wrote  the  following  distich  : 

Bum  BrrUi  effigiem  aeulptor  de  marmore  Jinxit, 
In  tnentem  teelerU  venitj  et  abttinuit. 

As  the  Boolptor  was  formiog  the  effigy  of  Brntus  in  marble,  he  reoo3 
his  act  of  guilt  and  refirained. 

An  English  nobleman,  indignant  at  this  inscription,  ' 
immediately  under  it  the  following  : 

Brutum  effinxisaet  sculptofy  aed  mente  recurtat 
Multa  viri  virtus  ;  sistit  et  obstupuit. 

The  sculptor  would  have  framed  a  Brutus,  but  the  vast  and  manifold 
of  the  man  flashed  upon  his  thought :  he  stopped  and  remained 
tonished  admiration. 

Now  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  moral  sentiment 
Italian  cardinal's,  or  the  English  nobleman's  ?  The  cai 
would  appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences,  anc 
nounce  the  death  of  Caesar  a  murder,  and  Brutus  an  assj 
For  (he  would  say)  if  one  man  may  be  allowed  to  kill  an 
because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant,  religious  or  political  frenzy 
stamp  the  name  of  tyrant  on  the  best  of  kings  :  regicide  w 
justified  under  the  pretence  of  tyrannicide,  and  Brutus  be  qi 
as  authority  for  the  Clements  and  Ravailliacs.*  From  kii 
may  pass  to  generals  and  statesmen,  and  from  these  to  any 
whom  an  enemy  or  enthusiast  may  pronounce  unfit  to 
Thus  we  may  have  a  cobbler  of  Messina  in  every  city,  and  bi 
in  our  streets  as  common  as  in  those  of  Naples,  with  the  nan 
Brutus  OR  their  stilettos. 

The  Englishman  would  commence  his  answer  by  commei 
on  the  words  *'  because  he  thinks  him  a  tyrant."  No  I  he  m 
reply,  not  because  the  patriot  thinks  him  a  tyrant ;  but  bee 

•  Jacques  Clement,  a  monk,  who  sUbbed  Henry  IIL  of  France, 
Aaopois  Bavailliae,  an  attorney,  the  well-known  assasam  of  Henry  IV.- 
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be  knows  him  to  be  so,  and  knows  likewise,  that  the  vilest  of  his 
daves  can  not  deny  the  fact,  that  he  has  by  violence  raised  him- 
wlf  above  the  laws  of  his  country — ^because  he  knows  that  all  good 
and  wise  men  equally  with  himself  abhor  the  fact.  If  there  be 
10  such  state  as  that  of  being  broad  awake,  or  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  when  it  exists  ;  if  because  men  sometimes  dream 
that  they  are  awake,  it  must  follow  that  no  man,  when  awake, 
can  be  sure  that  he  is  not  dreaming  ;  if  because  a  hj-pochondriac 
is  positive  that  his  legs  arc  cylinders  of  glass,  all  other  men  are 
to  learn  modesty,  and  cease  to  be  certain  that  their  legs  are  legs ; 
vhat  possible  advantage  can  your  criterion  of  general  conse- 
quences possess  over  any  other  rule  of  direction  ?  If  no  man  can 
be  sure  that  what  he  thinks  a  robber  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast 
demanding  his  purse,  may  not  be  a  good  ixiend  inquiring  after  his 
kealth  ;  or  that  a  tyrant  (the  son  of  a  cobbler  perhaps,  who  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  perjured  traitors,  has  driven  the  repre- 
icntatives  of  his  country  out  of  the  senate  at  the  point  of  the 
btyonet,  subverted  the  constitution  which  had  trusted,  enriched, 
ind  honored  him,  trampled  on  the  la^\'s  which  before  God  and 
man  he  had  sworn  to  obey,  and  finally  raised  himself  above  all 
law)  may  not,  in  spite  of  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  knowledge 
of  the  contrary,  bo  a  lawful  king,  who  has  received  his  power, 
Wever  despotic  it  may  be,  from  the  kings  his  ancestors,  who 
exercises  no  other  power  tlian  what  had  been  submitted  to  for 
ttnturies,  and  been  acknowledged  as  tlie  law  of  the  country  ;  on 
what  ground  can  yuu  possibly  expect  less  i'allibility,  or  a  result 
Btore  to  bo  relied  upon,  in  the  same  man's  calculation  of  your 
general  consequences  ?  Would  )u\  at  least,  find  any  difficulty  in 
Qonverting  your  criterion  into  an  authority  for  his  act  ?  "What 
ihodd  prevent  a  man.  whose  perceptions  and  judgments  are  so 
■tnmgely  distorted,  from  arguing,  that  nothing  is  more  devoutly 
to  be  wished  for,  as  a  general  consequence,  than  that  every  man, 
who  by  violence  places  himself  above  the  laws  of  his  country, 
should  in  all  ages  and  nations  be  considered  by  mankind  as  placed 
by  his  own  act  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  and  be  treated  by 
them  as  any  other  noxious  wild  beast  would  be  ?  Do  you  think 
it  necessary  to  Xr^  adders  by  a  jury  ?  Do  you  hesitate  to  shoot  a 
Diad  dog,  because  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  have  him  first  tried 
»nd  condemned  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
''Waequence  can  be  conceived  more  detestable,  than  one  which 
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would  set  a  bounty  on  the  most  enormous  crime  in  human  natnr 
and  establish  it  as  a  law  of  religion  and  morality  that  the  hocm 
plishment  of  the  most  atrocious  guilt  invests  the  perpetrator  wit 
impunity,  and  renders  his  person  forever  sacred  and  inviolable 
For  madmen  and  enthusiasts  what  avail  your  moral  criterions 
But  as  to  your  Neapolitan  bravos,  if  the  act  of  Brutus  who 

In  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome, 
Slew  his  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome, 

authorized  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  in  manifest  opposition  t 
all  selfish  interest,  in  the  face  of  the  senate,  and  instantly  pn 
senting  himself  and  his  cause  first  to  that  senate,  and  then  totb 
assembled  commons,  by  them  to  stand  acquitted  or  condemned- 
if  such  an  act  as  this,  with  all  its  vast  outjutting  circumstanoi 
of  distinction,  can  be  confounded  by  any  mind,  not  frantic,  wit 
the  crime  of  a  cowardly  skulking  assassin  who  hires  out  his  di| 
ger  for  a  few  crowns  to  gratify  a  hatred  not  his  o"wn,  or  even  wit 
the  deed  of  that  man  who  makes  a  compromise  between  his  n 
venge  and  his  cowardice,  and  stabs  in  the  dark  the  enemy  whoi 
he  dared  not  meet  in  the  open  field,  or  summon  before  the  lam 
of  his  country — ^what  actions  can  be  po  different,  that  they  ma 
not  be  equally  confounded  ?  The  ambushed  soldier  must  not  fii 
his  musket,  lest  his  example  should  be  quoted  by  the  viUu 
who,  to  make  sure  of  his  booty,  discharges  his  piece  at  the  ui 
suspicious  passenger  from  behind  a  hedge.  The  physician  mui 
not  administer  a  solution  of  arsenic  to  the  leprous,  lest  his  exan 
pie  should  be  quoted  by  professional  poisoners.  If  no  distinctioi 
full  and  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  raai 
kind  be  aflbrded  by  the  detestation  and  horror  excited  in  all  mei 
(even  in  the  meanest  and  most  vicious,  if  they  are  not  wholl 
monsters)  by  the  act  of  the  assassin,  contrasted  with  the  ferven 
admiration  felt  by  the  good  and  wise  in  all  ages  when  they  men 
tion  the  name  of  Brutus ;  contrasted  with  the  fact  that  the  liono 
or  disrespect  with  which  that  name  was  spoken  of.  became  ai 
historic  criterion  of  a  nobler  or  a  base  age ;  and  if  it  is  in  vail 
that  our  own  hearts  answer  to  the  question  of  the  poet — 

Is  there  among  the  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  mishukeu  through  the  boundless  void, 
Aught  that  with  half  such  majesty  can  fill 
The  human  bosom,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
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Befblgent  from  th«  stroke  of  Caesar's  ht€ 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  ann 
Aloft  ezteodiog,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tullj's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  sword. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 
For  lo  I  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust 
And  Rome  again  is  free !  • 

If,  I  Bay,  all  this  be  fallacious  and  insufficient,  can  we  bave 
any  firmer  reliance  on  a  cold  ideal  calculation  of  imaginary  gen- 
eral consequences,  which,  if  they  were  general,  could  not  be  con- 
Kquences  at  all :  for  they  would  be  effects  of  the  frenzy  or  firen- 
Bed  wickedness,  which  alone  could  confound  actions  so  utterly 
dinimilar  ?  No  I  (would  the  ennobled  descendant  of  our  Russells 
or  Sidneys  conclude).  No  !  calumnious  bigot  I  never  yet  did  a 
human  being  become  an  assassin  from  his  own  or  the  general  ad- 
miration of  the  hero  Brutus ;  but  I  dare  not  warrant,  that  vil- 
lains might  not  be  encouraged  in  their  trade  of  secret  murder, 
by  finding  their  own  guilt  attributed  to  the  Roman  patriot,  and 
might  not  conclude,  that  if  Brutus  be  no  better  than  an  assassin, 
an  assassin  can  be  no  worse  than  Brutus. 

I  request  that  the  preceding  be  not  interpreted  as  my  own 
judgment  on  tyrannicide.  I  think  with  Machiavel  and  with 
Spinosa,  for  many  and  weighty  reasons  assigned  by  those  philoso- 
phers, that  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  a  case,  in  which  a  good  man 
would  attempt  tyrannicide,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  one, 
in  which  a  wise  man  would  recommend  it.  In  a  small  state, 
incbided  within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  and  where  the  tyranny 
is  maintained  by  foreign  guards,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  in  a 
nation  or  empire  it  is  perhaps  inconceivable,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  made  a  tyranny  possible,  should  not  likewise  render 
the  removal  of  a  tyrant  useless.  The  patriot  s  sword  may  cut 
off  the  Hydra's  head  ;  but  he  possesses  no  brand  to  stanch  the 
active  corruption  of  the  body,  which  is  sure  to  re-produce  a  suc- 
cessor. 

•  Akenside.    Plensiirt's  <»f  the  Imagination,  2d  ed.  B.  II.  p.  861. — Ed. 

"  und  shook  the  crimson  sword 

Of  justice  in  his  rapt,  astonish'd  eye. 
And  bade"  «fec. 

So  in  the  original.   S.  0. 
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I  must  now  in  a  few  words  answer  the  objection  to  the  f 
mer  part  of  my  argument  (for  to  that  part  only  the  object 
applies),  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences  ¥ 
stated  as  the  criterion  of  the  action,  not  of  the  agent.  I  mi( 
answer,  that  the  author  himself  had  in  some  measure  justif 
me  in  not  noticing  this  distinction  by  holding  forth  the  probal 
ity,  that  the  Supreme  Judge  M-ill  proceed  by  the  same  rule.  T 
agent  may  then  safely  be  included  in  the  actiou,  if  both  here  a 
hereafter  the  action  only  and  its  general  consequences  will 
attended  to.  But  my  main  ground  of  justification  is,  that  1 
distinction  itself  is  merely  logical,  not  real  and  vital.  The  ch 
acter  of  the  agent  is  determined  by  his  view  of  the  action  :  a 
that  system  of  morality  is  alone  true  and  suited  to  human  natu 
which  unites  the  intention  and  the  motive,  the  warmth  and  1 
light,  in  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind.  This  alone  is  wort 
to  be  called  a  moral  principle.  Such  a  principle  may  be  » 
tracted,  though  not  without  difficult}'  and  danger,  from  the  < 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  unalloyed  a 
entire  in  the  Christian  sj-stem,  and  is  there  called  faith.* 
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The  following  address  was  delivered  at  Bristol,  in  the  moi 
of  February,  1795.  The  only  omissions  regard  the  names  of  f 
sons  ;  and  I  insert  it  here  in  support  of  the  assertion  made  by  i 
in  the  beginning  of  Essay  II.  of  this  volume,  and  because  t 
very  address  has  been  referred  to  in  an  infamous  libel  in  proof 
my  former  Jacobinism.    Different  as  my  present  convictions  ; 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  uninteresting  to  insert  in  this  place  a  i 
which  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  in  his  own  copy  of  The  Friend  : — 

•  This  last  paragraph  falls  off  from  all  the  preceding.  The  reasonin 
just,  but  it  is  dimly  stated, — not  brought  out,  nor  urged  to  the  pt 
"Wont  of  space  was  the  original  cause  of  this  deficiency.  The  Friend 
pearing  on  stamped  sheets,  and  the  author  having  reached  the  8ixte€ 
page  in  the  treatment  of  the  moral  question,  ho  was  forced  to  compress 
promised  answer  to  the  objection  into  the  remainder  of  a  single  page ; — 
in  the  attempt  Blurred  it  over.'   22d  June,  1880. — Ed. 
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01  the  subject  of  philosophical  necessity,  I  have  for  this  reason 
left  the  last  paragraph  unaltered.* 

'Aft  yup  1%  i?.evdepiac  i^efxav  7r6?.?M  h  koX  roic  ^t?.eXr:\^fpotc  fiiatjTi, 
irrtXeiOepa. 

For  I  am  always  a  loyer  of  liberty ;  but  iu  those  who  would  appropriate 
the  title,  I  find  too  many  points  dostructire  of  liberty  and  hateful  to  her 
^niuxne  advocates. 

Companies  resembling  the  present  M'ill,  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, consist  chiefly  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  freedom. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  our  endeavor,  not  so  much  to  excite  the  tor- 
pid, as  to  regulate  the  feelings  of  the  ardent :  and  above  all,  1o 
evince  the  necessity  of  bottoming  on  fixed  principles,  that  so  we 
may  not  be  the  unstable  patriots  of  passion  or  accident,  nor  hur- 
ried away  by  names  of  which  we  have  not  siHed  the  meaning, 
and  by  tenets  of  which  we  have  not  exaininiMl  the  constequences. 
The  times  arc  trj'ing  ;  and  in  order  to  l)e  prepariMl  against  iheir 
difficulties,  we  should  have  acquired  a  prompt  i'a<Mlity  of  advert- 
injET  in  all  our  doubts  to  some  grand  antl  coinjirohensive  truth.  In 
a  deep  and  strong  soil  must  that  tree  fix  its  roots,  the  height  of 
which  is  to  reach  to  heaven,  and  the  siahf  of  it  to  the  ends  of  all 
•he  earth'. 

The  example  of  France  is  indeed  a  warning  to  Britain.  A  na- 
tion wading  to  its  rights  through  blood,  and  nnirking  the  track  of 
freedom  by  devastation  I  Yel  let  ns  not  embattle  our  t'eelings 
against  our  reason.  Let  us  not  indulge  our  malignant  ])asHions 
under  the  mask  of  hnnianity.  Instead  ol*  railing  with  inrnriato 
declamation  against  Xhamt  excesses,  we  shall  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  tracing  tliem  to  their  sonrres.  FnMich  iVetMhun  is 
the  beacon  which  it"  it  jruides  to  equality  sliouhl  show  us  likewise 
the  dangers  that  throng  the  road. 

The  annals  of  the  French  revolutifni  liave  rew)rded  in  letters 
of  blood,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  few  can  n(»t  counteract  the 
ignorance  of  the  many  ;  that  the  light  ol'  philosophy,  when  it  is 
coofined  to  a  small  minority,  points  out  the  {K)ssessors  an  the  vic- 
tims, rather  than  the  illuminators,  of  the  multitude.    The  pa- 

•  This  speech,  or  lecture,  vrius,  with  uuoIIkt  on  ih*:  \\n-u  war  with  Krain'*?, 
pobliahed  in  November,  17*,*5.  under  the  title  Concl<m*t  ad  populum.  In 
this  edition  the  author  has  made  some  alterations,  but  they  are  ctiniiued  to 
the  mere  sty]e^£</. 
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tiiots  of  France  either  hastenetl  inter  the  dangerons  and  gigantie 
error  of  making  certain  evil  the  means  of  contingent  good,  or 
were  sacrificed  by  the  mob,  with  whose  prejudices  and  ferocitj 
their  imbcnding  virtue  forbade  them  to  assimilate.  Like  Sam- 
son, the  people  were  strong — like  Samson,  the  people  were  blind. 
'  Those  two  massy  pillars'  of  the  temple  of  oppression,  their  mon- 
archy and  aristocracy. 

With  horrible  oonyulBioa  to  and  fro 

They  tugg'd,  tluy  ahook — till  down  they  came  and  drew 

The  whole  roof  after  them  with  bm'st  of  thunder 

Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  aat  beneath, 

L(>rd#,  ladies,  captains,  counsellors,  and  priests. 

Their  choice  nobility  !• 

The  Girondists,  who  were  the  first  republicans  in  power,  were 
men  of  cidarged  views  and  great  literary  attainments  ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  vigor  and  daring  activity, 
which  circumstances  made  necessar}'.  Men  of  genius  are  rarely 
either  prompt  in  action  or  consistent  in  general  conduct.  Their 
early  habits  have  been  those  of  contemplative  indolence ;  aud 
the  day-dreams,  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  amuse 
their  solitude,  adapt  them  for  splendid  speculation,  not  tempe^ 
ate  and  practicable  counsels.  Brissot,  the  leader  of  the  Gironde 
party,  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man,  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker;  but  he  was  rather  a  sublime  visionarj',  than  a 
quick-eyed  politician  ;  and  his  excellences  equally  with  his  faults 
rendered  him  unfit  for  the  helm  in  the  stonuy  hour  of  revolution. 
Robespierre,  who  displaced  him,  possessed  a  glo\\'ing  ardor  that 
still  remembered  the  end,  and  a  cool  ferocity  that  never  either 
overlooked  or  scrupled  the  means.  AMiat  this  end  was,  is  not 
known  :  that  it  was  a  wicked  one,  has  by  no  means  been  proved. 
I  rather  think,  that  the  distant  prospect,  to  which  he  was  travel- 
ling, appeared  to  him  grand  and  beautiful ;  but  that  he  fixed  hii 
eye  on  it  with  such  intense  eagerness  as  to  neglect  the  foulneur 
of  the  road.  If,  however,  his  first  intentions  were  pure,  his  sub- 
sequent enormities  yield  us  a  melancholy  proof,  that  it  is  not  the 
character  of  the  possessor  which  directs  the  power,  but  the  po^*er 
which  shapes  and  depraves  the  character  of  the  possessor.  In 
Robespierre,  its  influence  was  assisted  by  the  properties  of  hit 

*  Sameon  Agonistes,  with  alterations  in  italics. — Bd, 
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dqwation.    Enthusiaflm,  even  in  the  gentlest  temper,  will  ire- 
qnently  generate  sensations  of  an  unkindly  order.    If  we  clearly 
pereeiYe  any  one  thing  to  be  of  vast  and  infinite  importance  to 
oorselves  and  all  mankind,  our  first  feelings  impel  us  to  turn  with 
angry  contempt  from  those,  who  doubt  and  oppose  it.   The  ardor 
of  nndiflciplined  benevolence  seduces  us  into  malignity  :  and  when- 
ever our  hearts  are  warm,  and  our  objects  great  and  excellent, 
intolerance  is  the  sin  that  does  most  easily  beset  us.    But  this 
enthusiasm  in  Robespierre  was  blended  with  gloom,  and  suspi- 
ciousoess,  and  inordinate  vanity.    His  dark  imagination  was  still 
brooding  over  supposed  plots  against  freedom  ; — ^to  prevent  tyr- 
anny he  became  a  tyrant,  and  having  realized  the  evils  which  he 
suspected,  a  mild  and  dreadful  tpant.    And  thus,  his  ear  deaf- 
ened to  the  whispers  of  couscience  by  tlie  clamorous  plaudits  of 
the  mob,  he  despotized  in  all  the  pomp  of  patriotism,  and  masquer- 
aded on  the  bloody  stage  of  revolution,  a  Caligula  with  the  cap 
of  liberty  on  his  head. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  terrorism,  by  suspending  the  struggles  of  contrariant  fac- 
tions, communicated  an  energy  to  the  operations  of  the  republic 
which  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  been  preserved.  The  system  depended  for  its  existence 
on  the  general  sense  of  its  necessity,  and  when  it  had  answered 
its  end,  it  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  same  power  that  had  given 
it  birth — popular  opinion.  It  must  not  however  be  disguised, 
that  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  when  the  public  feelings 
are  wavy  and  tumultuous,  artful  demagogues  may  create  this 
opinion  :  and  they,  who  are  inclined  to  tolerate  evil  as  the 
means  of  contingent  good,  should  reflect,  that  if  the  excesses  of 
terrorism  gave  to  the  republic  that  efficiency  and  repulsive  force 
which  its  circumstances  made  necessar}%  they  likewise  afforded 
to  the  hostile  courts  the  most  powerful  support,  and  excited  that 
indignation  and  horror  which  everywhere  precipitated  the  sub- 
ject into  the  designs  of  the  ruler.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that 
these  excesses  perpetuated  the  war  in  La  Vendee,  and  made  it 
more  terrible,  both  by  the  accession  of  numerous  partisans,  who 
had  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Robespierre,  and  by  inspiring 
the  Chouans  with  fresh  fury,  and  an  unsubmitting  spirit  of  re- 
venge and  desperation. 

Revolutions  are  sudden  to  the  unthinking  only.  Strange 
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rumblings  and  confused  noises  still  precede  these  earthquakes 

and  hurricanes  of  the  moral  world.  The  process  of  revolution 
in  Franco  has  been  dreadful,  and  should  incite  us  to  examine 
with  an  anxious  eye  the  motives  and  manners  of  those,  whose 
conduct  and  opinions  seem  calculated  to  forward  a  similar  event 
in  our  own  country.  The  oppositiouiEfts  to  *•  things  as  they  are," 
are  divided  into  many  and  different  classes.  To  delineate  them 
with  an  unflattering  accuracy  may  be  a  delicate,  but  it  is  a  neces* 
sary  task,  in  order  that  we  may  enlighten,  or  at  least  be  aware 
of,  the  misguided  men  who  have  enlisted  imder  the  banners  of 
liberty,  from  no  principles,  or  with  bad  ones  :  whether  they  be. 
those,  who 

admire  they  know  not  what, 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  to  the  other  ; — 

or  whether  those, 

Whose  cud  is  private  hate,  not  help  to  freedom. 
Adverse  and  turbulent  when  she  would  lead 
To  virtue. 

The  majority  of  democrats  appear  to  me  to  have  attained  that 
portion  of  knowledge  in  politics,  which  infidels  possess  in  reU- 
gion.  I  would  by  no  means  be  supposed  to  imply  that  the  ob- 
jections of  both  are  equally  unfounded,  but  that  they  both  at- 
tribute to  the  system  which  they  reject,  all  the  evils  existing 
under  it ;  and  that  both,  contemplating  truth  and  justice  in  the 
nakediie.«ss  of  abstraction,  condemn  constitutions  and  dispensations 
without  having  sufficiently  examined  the  natures,  circumstances, 
and  capacities  of  their  recipients. 

The  first  class  among  the  professed  friends  of  liberty  is  com- 
posed of  men,  who  unaccustomed  to  the  labor  of  thorough  inves- 
ligation,  and  not  particularly  oppressed  by  the  burthens  of  state, 
:  re  yet  impelled  by  their  feelings  to  disapprove  of  its  grosser  de- 
l-ravities,  and  prepared  to  give  an  indolent  vote  in  favor  of  reform. 
Their  sensibilities  not  braced  by  the  co-operation  of  fixed  princi- 
>le.«»,  they  ofi'er  no  sacrifices  to  the  divinity  of  active  virtue, 
'heir  })olitical  opinions  depend  M-ith  weathercock  uncertainty  on 
he  winds  ol'  rumor,  that  blow  I'roni  France.  On  the  report  of 
'Vench  victories  they  blaze  into  republicanism,  at  a  tale  of  French 
xcesses  they  darken  into  aristocrats.  These  dough-baked  patriots 
Are  not,  however,  useless.    This  oscillation  of  poHtical  opinion 
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win  retard  the  day  of  revolution,  and  it  will  operate  as  a  preven- 
tire  to  its  excesses.  Indecisiveness  of  character,  though  the  ef- 
fect of  timidity,  is  almost  always  associated  with  henevolence. 

"Wilder  features  characterize  the  second  class.  Sufficiently 
possessed  of  natural  sense  to  despise  the  priest,  and  of  natural 
feeling  to  hate  the  oppressor,  they  listen  only  to  the  inflammatory 
harangues  of  some  mad-headed  enthusiast,  and  imbibe  from  them 
poison,  not  food  ;  rage,  not  Hberty.  Uiiillumined  by  philosophy, 
and  stimulated  to  a  lust  of  revenge  by  aggravated  MTongs,  they 
would  make  the  altar  of  freedom  stream  with  blood,  while  the 
grass  grew  in  the  desolated  halls  of  justice. 

We  contemplate  those  principles  with  horror.  Yet  they  pos- 
sess a  kind  of  wild  justice,  well  calculated  to  spread  them  among 
the  grossly  ignorant.  To  unenlightened  minds,  there  are  terrible 
charms -in  the  idea  of  retribution,  however  savagely  it  be  incul- 
cated. The  groans  of  the  oppressor  make  fearful  yet  pleasant 
music  to  the  ear  of  him,  whose  mind  is  darkjiess,  and  into  whoso 
soul  the  iron  has  entered. 

This  class,  at  present,  is  comparatively  small — ^yet  soon  to  form 
an  overwhelmmg  majority,  imless  great  and  immediate  efibrts 
are  used  to  lessen  the  intolerable  grievances  of  our  poor  brethren, 
and  infuse  into  their  sorely-wounded  hearts  the  healing  quali- 
ties of  knowledge.  For  can  we  wonder  that  men  should  want 
humanity,  who  want  all  the  circumstances  of  life  that  humanize  ? 
Can  we  wonder  that  with  the  ignorance  of  brutes,  they  should 
unite  their  ferocity  ?  Peace  and  comfort  be  with  these  1  But 
let  us  shudder  to  hear  from  men  of  dissimilar  opportunities  sen- 
timents of  similar  revengefulness.  The  purifying  alchemy  of 
education  may  transmute  the  fierceness  of  an  ignorant  man  into 
virtuous  energy  ;  but  what  remedy  shall  we  apply  to  him  whom 
plenty  has  not  softened,  whom  knowledge  has  not  taught  be- 
nevolence ?  This  is  one  among  the  many  fatal  effects  which  re- 
sult from  the  want  of  fixed  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  among  the  friends  of  freedom,  who  pos- 
sess not  the  wavering  character  of  the  first  description,  nor  the 
ferocity  last  delineated.  They  pursue  the  interests  of  freedom 
steadily,  but  with  narrow  and  self-centering  views  :  they  antici- 
pate with  exultation  the  abolition  of  privileged  orders,  and  of 
acts  that  persecute  by  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Whatever  is  above  them  they  are  most  willing  to  drag  down  ; 
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bot  erery  proposed  alteration  that  would  elevate  their  poorar 
brethren,  they  rank  among  the  dreams  of  visionaries ;  as  if  there 
were  any  thing  in  the  superiority  of  lord  to  gentleman  so  morti- 
fying in  the  barrier,  so  fatal  to  happiness  in  the  consequences,  as 
the  more  real  distinction  of  master  and  servant,  of  rich  man  and 
of  poor.  Wherein  am  I  made  worse  by  my  ennobled  neighbor  ? 
Do  the  childish  titles  of  aristocracy  detract  from  my  domestic 
comforts,  or  prevent  my  intellectual  acquisitions?  But  those 
institutions  of  society  which  should  condemn  me  to  the  necessity 
of  twelve  hours'  daily  toil,  would  make  my  soul  a  slave,  and 
sink  the  rational  being  in  the.  mere  animal.  It  is  a  mockery  of 
our  fellow-creatures*  wrongs  to  call  them  equal  in  rights,  when 
by  the  bitter  compulsion  of  their  wants  we  make  them  inferior 
to  us  in  all  that  can  soilen  the  heart,  or  dignify  the  understand- 
ing. Let  us  not  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  time — that  it  is 
impracticable  at  present,  unless  we  each  in  our  individual  capa- 
cities do  strenuously  and  perseveringly  endeavor  to  difiuse  among 
our  domestics  those  comforts  and  that  illumination  which  far 
beyond  all  political  ordinances  are  the  tnie  equalizers  of  men. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  that  small  but 
glorious  band,  whom  we  may  truly  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
thinking  and  disinterested  patriots.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  encouraged  the  sympathetic  passions  till  they  have  become 
iiTCsistible  habit?,  and  made  their  duty  a  necessary  part  of  their 
self-interest,  by  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  that  moral  taste 
which  derives  our  most  exquisite  pleasures  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  |X)ssible  perfection,  and  proportionate  pain  from  the  per- 
ception of  existing  depravity.  Accustomed  to  regard  all  the 
afiairs  of  man  as  a  process,  they  never  hurr\'  and  they  never 
pause.  Theirs  is  not  that  twilight  of  political  knowledge  which 
gives  us  just  light  enough  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other :  as 
they  advance  the  scene  still  opens  upon  them,  and  they  press 
right  onward  with  a  vast  and  various  landscape  of  existence 
around  them.  Calmness  and  energy  mark  all  their  actio.is 
Convinced  that  vice  originates  not  in  the  man,  but  in  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  ;  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  understand- 
ing ;  the  Christian  patriot  is  hopeless  concerning  no  one  : — ^to 
correct  a  vice  or  generate  a  virtuous  conduct,  he  pollutes  not  his 
hands  with  the  scourge  of  coercion ;  but  by  endeavoring  to  alter 
r/iY*iimstances  would  remove,  or  by  strengthening  the  intellect 
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diMum,  the  temptation.  The  unhappy  children  of  vice  and  folly^ 
whose  tempen  are  adverse  to  their  own  happiness  as  well  as  to 
tlie  happiness  of  others,  will  at  times  awaken  a  natural  pang ; 
but  he  looks  forward  with  gladdened  heart  to  that  glorious  period 
when  justice  shall  have  established  the  universal  firatemity  of 
hnre.  These  soul-ennobling  views  bestow  the  virtues  which  they 
antieipate.  He  whose  mind  is  habitually  impressed  with  them 
sous  above  the  present  state  of  humanity,  and  may  be  justly 
said  to  dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Most  High. 

Would  the  formB 
Of  servile  custom  cramp  the  patriot 9  power  f 
Would  sordid  policies,  the  barbarous  growth 
Of  ignorance  and  rapine,  bow  him  down 
To  tame  pursuits,  to  indolence  and  fear  I 
Lo ! — fu  appeals  to  nature,  to  the  winds 
And  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearied  course, 
The  oloments  and  seasons  :  all  declare 
For  what  the  Eternal  ilaker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man :  wo  feel  within  ourselves 
His  energy  divine :  he  tells  the  heart 
He  meant,  he  made,  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  he  beholds  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being — to  be  great  like  him, 
Beneficent  and  active.* 

That  general  illumination  should  precede  revolution,  is  a  truth 
as  obvious,  as  that  the  vessel  should  be  cleansed  before  we  fill  it 
with  a  pure  liquor.  But  the  mode  of  diffusing  it  is  not  discover- 
able with  equal  facility.  "We  certainly  should  never  attempt  to 
make  proselytes  by  appeals  to  the  selfish  feelings,  and  conse- 
quently, should  plead  for  the  oppressed,  not  to  them.  The  author 
f£  an  essay  on  political  justice  considers  private  societies  as  the 
sphere  of  real  utility  ; — that  (each  one  illuminating  those  imme- 
diately beneath  him),  truth  by  a  gradual  descent  may  at  last 
reach  the  lowest  order.  But  this  is  rather  plausible  than  just  or 
practicable.  Society  as  at  present  constituted  does  not  resemble 
a  chain  that  ascends  in  a  continuity  of  links.  Alas !  between 
the  parlor  and  the  kitchen,  the  coffee-room  and  the  tap,  there  is 
a  gulf  that  may  not  be  passed.  He  would  appear  to  me  to  have 
adopted  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  benevolent  mode  of  diffus- 

•  Akenside.  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  1st  edit.  B.  Ill  616.  The  words 
in  italics  are  altered. — Ed. 
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ing  truth,  who,  uniting  the  zeal  of  the  Methodist  with  the  fievi 
of  the  philosopher,  should  be  personally  among  the  poor,  and 
teach  them  their  duties  in  order  that  he  may  render  them  su*- 
ceptible  of  their  rights. 

Yet  by  what  means  can  the  lower  classes  be  made  to  lean 
their  duties,  and  urged  to  practise  them  ?  The  human  race  may 
perhaps  possess  the  capability  of  all  excellence ;  and  truth,  I 
doubt  not,  is  omnipotent  to  a  mind  already  disciplined  for  its 
reception  ;  but  assuredly  the  over- worked  laborer,  skulking  into 
an  ale-house,  is  nut  likely  to  exemplify  the  one,  or  prove  the 
other.  In  that  barbarous  tumult  of  inimical  interests,  which  the 
present  state  of  society  exhibits,  religion  appears  to  offer  the  only 
means  universally  efficient.  The  perfectness  of  future  men  is 
indeed  a  benevolent  tenet,  and  may  operate  on  a  few  visionaries, 
whose  studious  habits  supply  them  with  employment,  and  seclude 
them  from  temptation.  But  a  distant  prospect,  which  we  are 
never  to  reach,  will  seldom  quicken  our  footsteps,  however  lovely 
it  may  appear  ;  and  a  blessing,  which  not  ourselves  but  posterity 
are  destined  to  enjoy,  will  scarcely  influence  the  actions  of  any — 
still  less  of  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  selfish. 

Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  By  its  simplicity  it  will  meet 
their  comprehension,  by  il.s  benevolence  soften  their  affections,  by 
its  precepts  it  will  direct  their  conduct,  by  the  vastness  of  its 
motives  insure  their  obedience.  The  situation  of  the  poor  is 
perilous  :  they  are  indeed  both 

from  within  and  from  without 
Unarmed  to  all  temptations. 

Prudential  reasonings  will  in  general  be  powerless  with  them. 
For  the  incitements  of  this  world  are  weak  in  proportion  as  we 
are  "WTctched : — 

Tlie  world  is  not  my  friend,  nor  the  world's  law. 
The  world  has  got  no  law  to  make  me  rich. 

They  too,  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  "will  most  frequently  be- 
come improvident.  Possessing  no  stock  of  happiness,  they 
eagerly  seize  the  gratifications  of  the  moment,  and  snatch  the 
froth  from  the  wave  as  it  passes  by  them.  Nor  is  the  desolate 
state  of  their  families  a  restraining  motive,  unsoftened  as  they 
are  by  education,  and  benumbed  into  selfishness  by  the  torpedo 
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touch  of  extreme  want.  Domestic  affections  depend  on  associa- 
tion. We  love  an  object  if,  as  often  as  we  see  or  recollect  it,  an 
agreeable  sensation  arises  in  our  minds.  But  alas,  how  should  he 
glow  with  the  charities  of  father  and  husband,  who  gaining 
scarcely  more  than  his  own  necessities  demand,  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  his  wife  and  children,  not  as  the  soothers 
of  finished  labor,  but  as  rivals  for  the  insufficient  meal  ?  In  a 
man  so  circumstanced  the  tyranny  of  the  present  can  be  over- 
powered only  by  the  tenfold  mightiness  of  the  future.  Religion 
^iU  cheer  his  gloom  with  her  promises,  and  by  habituating  his 
mind  to  anticipate  an  infinitely  great  revolution  hereafter,  may 
prepare  it  even  for  the  sudden  reception  of  a  less  degree  of  meli- 
oration in  this  world. 

But  if  we  hope  to  instruct  others,  we  should  familiarize  our 
own  minds  to  some  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of  action. 
The  world  is  a  vast  labyrinth,  in  which  almost  every  one  is  run- 
ning a  difierent  way,  and  almost  ewery  one  manifesting  hatred  to 
those  who  do  not  run  the  same  way.  A  few  indeed  stand  mo- 
tionless, and  not  seeking  to  lead  them.selvcs  or  others  out  of  the 
maze,  laugh  at  the  failures  of  their  brethren.  Yet  with  little 
reason  :  for  more  grossly  than  the  most  bewildered  wanderer 
does  he  err,  who  never  aims  to  go  right.  It  is  more  honorable 
to  the  head,  as  well  as  to  the  heart,  to  be  misled  by  our  eagerness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  than  to  be  safe  from  blundering  by  con- 
tempt of  it.  The  happiness  of  mankind  is  the  end  of  virtue,  and 
truth  is  the  knowledge  of  the  means ;  which  he  will  never  se- 
riously attempt  to  discover,  who  has  not  habitually  interested 
himself  in  the  welfare  of  others.  The  searcher  after  truth  must 
love  and  be  beloved  ;  for  general  benevolence  is  a  necessary  mo- 
tive to  constancy  of  pursuit  :  and  this  general  benevolence  is  be- 
gotten and  rendered  permanent  by  social  and  domestic  ati'ections. 
Let  us  beware  of  that  proud  philosophy,  which  affects  to  inculcate 
philanthropy  wliile  it  denounces  every  home-born  feeling  by 
which  it  is  produced  and  nurtured.  The  paternal  and  filial  du- 
ties discipline  the  heart  and  prepare  it  for  the  love  of  all  man- 
kind. The  intensity  of  private  attachments  encourages,  not  pre- 
vents, universal  benevolence.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  the 
ton,  the  more  intense  bis  heat :  yet  what  corner  of  the  system 
does  he  not  cheer  and  vivify  ? 

The  man  who  would  find  truth,  mut  hkewise  seek  it  with  a 
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humble  and  simple  heart,  otherwise  he  will  be  precipitate  and 
overlook  it ;  or  he  will  be  prejudiced,  and  refuse  to  see  it.  To 
emancipate  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  association,  is  the  most  ar- 
duous efibrt  of  the  mind,  particularly  in  religious  and  political 
disquisitions.  The  asscrtors  of  the  system  haye  associated  with 
it  the  preservation  of  order  and  public  virtue ;  the  oppugners^ 
imposture  and  wars  and  rapine.  Hence,  when  they  dispute, 
each  trembles  at  the  consequences  of  the  other's  opinions  instead 
of  attending  to  his  train  of  argiiments.  Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  certain,  whether  we  be  Christians  or  infidels,  aristocrats 
or  republicans,  that  our  minds  are  in  a  state  insusceptible  of 
knowledge,  when  we  feel  an  eagerness  to  detect  the  falsehood  of 
an  adversary's  reasonings,  not  a  sincere  wish  to  discover  if  there 
be  truth  in  them when  we  examine  an  argument  in  order  that 
we  may  answer  it,  instead  of  answering  because  we  have  exam- 
ined it. 

Our  opponents  are  chiefly  successful  in  confuting  the  theory  of 
freedom  by  the  practices  of  its  advocates  ;  from  our  lives  they 
draw  the  most  forcible  arguments  against  our  doctrines.  Nor 
have  they  adopted  an  unfair  mode  of  reasoning.  In  a  science 
the  evidence  suffers  neither  diminution  nor  increase  from  the  ac- 
tions of  its  professors ;  but  the  comparative  wisdom  of  political 
systems  depends  necessarily  on  the  manners  and  capacities  of  the 
recipients.  Why  should  all  things  be  thrown  into  confusion  to 
acquire  that  liberty  which  a  faction  of  sensualists  and  gamblers 
will  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to  preserve  ? 

A  system  of  fundamental  retbrm  will  scarcely  be  effected  by 
massacres  mechanized  mto  revolution.  We  can  not  therefore  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  each  other  too  often  or  with  too  great 
earnestness  the  necessity  of  cultivating  benevolent  affections. 
We  should  be  cautious  how  we  indulge  the  feehngs  even  of  vir- 
tuous indignation.  Indignation  is  the  handsome  brother  of  anger 
and  hatred.  The  temple  of  despotism,  like  that  of  Tescalipoca, 
the  Mexican  deity,  is  built  of  human  skulls,  and  cemented  with 
human  blood ; — let  us  beware  that  we  be  not  transported  into 
revenge  while  we  are  levelling  the  loathsome  pile :  lest  when 
we  erect  the  edifice  of  freedom  we  but  vary  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, not  change  the  materials.  Let  us  not  wantonly  oflfend 
even  the  prejudices  of  our  weaker  brethren,  nor  by  ill-timed  and 
vehement  declarations  of  opinion  excite  in  them  malignant  feel- 
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ingSi  towmidfl  us.  The  energies  of  the  mind  are  wasted  in  these 
intemperate  eiSbsions.  Those  materials  of  projectile  force,  which 
now  caielesBly  scattered  explode  with  an  ofiensive  and  useless 
none,  directed  by  wisdom  and  union  might  heave  rocks*  from 
their  base,— or  perhaps  (apart  from  the  metaphor)  might  produce 
the  desired  effect  without  the  convulsion. 

For  this  subdued  sobriety  of  temper  a  practical  faith  in  the . 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity  seems  the  only  preparative. » 
That  vice  is  the  effect  of  error  and  the  oflspring  of  surrounding  ■ 
circnmstances,  the  object  therefore  of  condolence  not  of  anger,  is  r 
a  proposition  easily  miderstood,  and  as  easily  demonstrated.  But 
to  make  it  spread  from  the  understanding  to  the  aflections,  to 
call  it  into  action,  not  only  in  the  great  exertions  of  patriotism, 
bat  in  the  daily  and  hourly  oceurrences  of  social  life,  requires  the 
most  watchful  attentions  of  the  most  energetic  mind.    It  is  not 
enough  that  wo  have  once  swallowed  these  truths  : — ^we  must 
feed  on  them,  as  insects  ou  a  leaf,  till  the  whole  heart  be  colored 
by  their  qualities,  and  show  its  food  in  every  the  minutest  fibre.* 

Finally,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle, 

Watch  ye  I  Stand  fast  in  the  principles  of  which  ye  have 
been  convinced  !  Cluit  yourselves  like  men  !  Be  strong !  Yet 
let  all  things  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

*  I  hope  that  tliid  last  porngiTph,  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  contrast  with 
mj  present  convict  ions,  vrill  start  up  before  me  whenever  I  speak,  think, 
or  feel  intolerantly  of  ]>crson8  on  account  of  their  doctrines  and  opinions. 

80th  Oct  1818. 
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Etiam  a  musts  si  quando  animum  paulisper  abdueamuSf  apud  Mums 
nihilominus  feriamur;  at  reclines  quidem^  at  otiosaSy  at  de  his  et  iUis  intsr 
M  Ubcre  coUoquentes.  . 
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ESSAY  I. 

Lt  were  a  wuatonoess,  and  would  demand 

Severe  reproof  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 

Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery  ^ 

£ven  of  the  dead ;  contented  thence  to  draw 

A  momentary  pleasure,  never  mark'd 

By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good 

But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 

In  mournful  thoughts  and  always  might  be  found 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly.  WoanswosTH,  M.8. 

'W  not  how  I  can  better  commence  ray  second  Landing- 
s  joining  on  to  the  section  of  Politics,  than  by  the  follow- 
1'  ol*  the  severe  miseries  which  misgovemment  may  oc- 
1  a  country  nominally  free.  In  the  homely  ballad  of  the 
raves*  I  have  attempted  to  exemplify  the  effect,  which 
[iful  idea,  vividly  impressed  on  the  mind  mider  unusual 
ances,  might  have  iu  producing  an  alienation  of  the 
nding ;  and  in  the  parts  hitherto  published,  I  have  en- 
l  to  trace  the  progress  to  madness,  step  by  step.  But 
the  main  incidents  are  facts,  the  detail  of  the  ciicum- 
is  of  my  own  invention ;  that  is,  not  what  I  knew,  but 
5onceiv(Mi  likely  to  have  been  the  case,  or  at  least  equiva- 
t.  In  the  tale  that  follows,  I  present  an  instance  of  the 
uses  acting  upon  the  miiid  to  the  production  of  conduct 
as  that  of  madness,  but  without  any  positive  or  per- 
loss  of  the  reason  or  the  understanding ;  and  this  in  a 
urronce,  real  in  all  its  parts  and  particulars.  But  in 
is  tale  overflows  with  a  human  interest,  and  needs  no 
liical  deduction  to  make  it  impressive.  The  account  was 
*  Poet  Works,  VIL  p.».— JEV/. 
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published  in  the  city  in  which  the  event  took  plaoe,  and  in  the 
same  year  1  read  it,  when  I  was  in  Germany,  and  the  impreanon 
made  on  my  memory  was  so  deep,  that  though  I  relate  it  in  my 
own  language,  and  with  my  own  feelings,  and  in  reliance  on  the 
fidelity  of  my  recollection,  I  dare  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
narration  in  all  important  particulars. 

The  imperial  free  towns  of  Germany  are,  with  only  two  or 
three  exceptions,  enviably  distinguished  by  the  virtuous  and 
primitive  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  by  the  parental  character 
of  their  several  governments.  As  exceptions,  however,  I  most 
mention  Aix  la  Chapelle,  poisoned  by  French  manners,  and  the 
concourse  of  gamesters  and  sharpers ;  and  Nuremberg,  the  in- 
dustrious and  honest  inhabitants  of  which  deserve  a  better  fate 
th2^  to  have  their  lives  and  properties  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  wolfish  and  merciless  oligarchy,  proud  from  ignorance,  and 
remaining  ignorant  through  pride.  It  is  from  the  small  states 
of  Germany  that  Aur  writers  on  political  economy  might  draw 
their  most  forcible  instances  of  actually  oppressive,  and  even 
mortal,  taxation,  and  gain  the  clearest  insight  into  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  the  injury.  One  other  remark,  and  I  pro- 
ceed to  tlie  story.  I  well  remember,  that  the  event  I  am  about 
to  narrate,  called  forth,  in  several  of  the  German  periodical  pub- 
lications, the  most  passionate  (and  in  more  than  one  instance 
blasphemous)  declamations  concerning  the  incomprehensibility 
of  the  moral  goveriunent  of  the  world,  and  the  seeming  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  tlie  dispensations  of  Providence.  But,  assuredly, 
every  one  of  my  readers,  however  deeply  he  may  sympathize 
with  the  poor  sufferers,  vn\\  at  once  answer  all  such  declamationB 
by  the  simple  reflection,  that  no  one  of  these  awful  events  could 
possibly  have  taken  place  under  a  wise  police  and  humane  gov- 
ernment, and  that  men  have  no  right  to  complain  of  Providenod 
for  evils  which  they  themselves  are  competent  to  remedy  by 
mere  common  sense,  joined  with  mere  common  humanity. 

• 

Maria  Eleonora  Schomxg  was  the  daughter  of  a  Niirembeig 
wire-drawer.  She  received  her  unhappy  existence  at  the  price 
of  her  mother's  life,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  she  followed,  as 
the  sole  mourner,  the  bier  of  her  remaining  parent.  From  her 
thirteenth  year  she  had  passed  her  life  at  her  father's  sick-bed, 
the  gout  having  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  seen 
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the  arch  of  heaven  only  when  she  went  to  fetch  food  or  medi- 
cines.   The  discharge  of  her  filial  duties  occupied  the  whole  of 
ber  time  and  all  her  thoughts.    She  was  his  only  nurse,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  they  lived  without  a  servant.    She  prepared 
his  scanty  meal,  she  bathed  his  aching  Hmbs,  and  though  weak 
and  delicate  from  constant  confinement  and  the  poison  of  melan- 
choly thoughts,  she  had  acquired  an  unusual  power  in  her  arms, 
from  the  habit  of  lifling  her  old  and  suffering  father  out  of  and 
into  his  bed  of  pain.    Thus  passed  away  her  early  youth  in  sor- 
row :  she  grew  up  in  tears,  a  stranger  to  the  amusements  of 
youth,  and  its  more  delightfiil  schemes  and  imaginations.  She 
was  not,  however,  unhappy  :  she  attributed,  indeed,  no  merit  to 
henelf  for  her  virtues,  but  for  that  reason  were  they  the  more  her 
reward.    The  peace  which  passeth  all  vnder standing  disclosed 
itself  in  all  her  looks  and  moverneuts.    It  lay  on  her  countenance, 
like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight :  and  her  voice,  which  was 
naturally  at  once  sweet  and  Fiibtlo,  c.-inie  from  lior,  like  the  fine 
flute-tones  of  a  masterly  performer,  wliich  still  floating  at  some 
uncertain  distance,  seem  to  bo  created  by  the  player,  rather  than 
to  proceed  from  the  instrument.    If  you  had  listened  to  it  in  one 
of  those  brief  sabballis  of  the  soul,  when  the  activity  and  discur- 
siveness of  the  thoughts  are  suspended,  and  the  mind  quietly 
eddies  round,  instead  of  flowing  onward — (as  at  late  evening  in 
tHe  spring  I  have  seen  a  bat  wheel  in  silent  circles  round  and 
round  a  fruit-tree  in  full  blos-^oin.  in  the  midst  of  which,  as  within 
*  dose  tent  of  the  purest  white,  an  unseen  nightingale  was  piping 
its  sweetest  notes) — in  such  a  mood  you  might  have  half-fancied, 
lialf-felt,  that  her  voice  had  a  separate  being  of  its  own — that  it 
^as  a  hving  something,  the  mode  of  existence  of  which  was  for 
^e  ear  only  :  so  deep  was  her  resignation,  so  entirely  had  it  be- 
<5ome  the  unconscious  habit  of  her  nature,  and  in  all  she  did  or 
*aid,  so  perfectly  were  l)oth  her  movements  and  her  utterance 
without  effort,  and  witliout  the  apjKjarance  of  effort  I    Her  dying 
father's  last  words,  address*^!  to  the  clergj^nan  who  attended 
liim,  were  his  grateful  testimony,  that  during  his  long  and  sore 
trial  his  good  Maria  had  behaved  to  him  like  an  angel ; — that 
the  most  disagreeable  ollices  and  the  least  suited  to  her  age  and 
sex,  had  never  drawn  an  unwilling  look  from  her,  and  that 
whenever  his  eye  had  met  hers,  he  had  been  sure  to  see  in  it 
cither  the  tear  of  pity  or  the  sudden  smile  expressive  of  her  afTec- 
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tion  and  wish  to  cheer  him.    God  (said  he)  will  reward  the  | 
girl  for  all  her  lonir  diitiiiilness  to  me  !    He  departed  during 
inward  prayer,  which  followed  these  his  last  words  His 
will  be  fulfilled  in  eternity  ;  but  for  this  world  tbe  prayer  of 
dying  man  was  not  heard. 

Maria  sat  and  wept  by  the  grave,  which  now  contained 
father,  her  friend,  the  only  bond  by  which  she  was  linked  to 
But  while  yet  the  last  sound  of  his  death-bell  was  muimu 
away  in  the  air,  she  was  obliged  to  return  with  two  ren 
officers,  who  demanded  entrance  into  the  house,  in  order  to 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and  from  them  to 
cover  whether  he  had  always  given  in  his  income,  and  paid 
yearly  incone-tax  according  to  his  oath,  and  in  proportion  tc 
property.*  After  the  few  documents  had  been  looked  thro 
and  collated  ^^ith  the  registers,  the  officers  found,  or  pretende 
find,  sufficient  proofs,  that  the  doceascil  had  not  paid  his  tax 
portionably,  which  imposed  on  them  the  duty  to  put  all 
effects  under  lock  and  seal.  They  therefore  desired  the  ma; 
to  retire  to  an  empty  room,  till  the  Hansom  Office  had  decide 
the  atiair.  fired  up  in  sulTering,  and  habituated  to  immed 
compliance,  the  allrighted  aud  weeping  maiden  obeyed 
hastened  to  the  empty  garret,  while  the  revenue  officers  pL 
the  lock  and  seal  upon  the  other  doors,  and  finally  took  awa) 
papers  to  the  Ransom  Office. 

Not  before  evening  did  the  jXHir  faint  Maria,  exhausteil  i 
weeping,  rouse  herself  with  the  intention  of  going  to  her  1 
but  she  found  the  door  of  her  chamber  sealed  up  and  that 

■  This  tax  called  the  Lottung  or  run!*om.  in  NUroinlxTjr.  wa*  at  ft 
volimtary  contribution :  every  one  jjave  accurdini;  to  his  likini;  or  cir 
stances.  But  in  the  besrinnin|<:  of  the  16th  century  the  heavy  o^ntribu 
levied  for  the  service  of  the  Empire  force*!  the  nuigistrates  to  iletemiin 
proportioni)  luul  make  the  payment  c<»mpuUory.  Every  citizen  iim»t  y< 
take  what  i«  i-alleil  his  ransom  oath  {Lonung»eld)  that  the  siun  paid  by 
.has  been  in  the  strict  determinate  prop«»rtion  to  liis  prnp«.Tty.  (>: 
death  of  any  citizen,  the  liunsf»m  Office,  or  mmnisaioniTs  for  this  incor 
property  tax.  possess  the  rijjjht  to  examine  his  bo»>k»  and  ]>ai>eri^  an 
oompare  his  yearly  pay^iient  as  found  in  their  registers  with  the  pn»f 
he  appears  to  have  puisessed  during  that  time.  If  luiy  disproportit 
detected,  if  the  yearly  iiechiratinns  of  the  deceased  shouUl  liave  been 
curate  in  the  least  degi  ce,  his  whole  effects  are  ciwifiscate*!.  and  thoug 
should  have  left  wife  and  child,  the  state  treasury  becomes  his  heir 
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pa»  the  night  on  the  floor  of  the  garret.  The  officers  had 
he  humanity  to  place  at  the  door  the  small  portion  of  food 
lappened  to  be  in  the  house.  Thus  passed  several  days,  till 
fioers  returned  with  an  order  that  Maria  Eleonora  Schoning 
1  leave  the  house  without  delay,  the  conmiission  court  hav- 
onfificated  the  whole  property  to  the  city  treasury.  The 
r  before  he  was  bedridden  had  never  possessed  any  consider- 
)roperty ;  but  yet,  by  his  industry,  had  been  able  not  only 
sp  himself  free  from  debt,  but  to  lay  up  a  small  sum  for  the 
Ay.  Three  years  of  evil  days,  three  whole  years  of  sickness, 
consumed  the  greatest  part  of  this ;  yet  still  enough  re- 
3d  not  only  to  defend  his  daughter  from  immediate  want, 
kewise  to  maintain  her  till  she  could  get  into  some  service 
ployment,  and  should  have  recovered  her  spirits  sufficiently 
IT  up  against  the  hardships  of  life.    With  this  thought  her 

father  comforted  himself,  and  this  hope  too  proved  vain, 
timid  girl,  whose  past  life  had  been  made  up  of  sorrow  and 
tion,  she  went  indeed  to  solicit  the  commissioners  in  her  own 
f ;  but  these  were,  as  is  mostly  the  case  on  the  continent, 
»tes — the  most  hateful  class,  perhaps,  of  human  society, 
jned  by  the  frequent  sight  of  misery,  and  seldom  superior  in 
I  character  to  English  pettifoggers  or  Old  Bailey  Atcomeys. 
j^rent  to  them,  indeed,  but  not  a  word  could  she  say  for  her- 

Her  tears  and  inarticulate  sounds — for  these  her  judges  had 
rs  or  eyes.  Mute  and  confounded,  like  an  unfledged  dove 
I  out  from  its  mother's  nest,  Maria  betook  herself  to  her 
t,  and  found  the  house  door  too  now  shut  upon  her.  Her 
B  wealth  consisted  in  the  clothes  she  wore.  She  had  no  re- 
is  to  whom  she  could  apply,  for  those  of  her  mother  had  dis- 
led  all  acquaintance  with  her,  and  her  father  was  a  Nether 
a  by  birth.  She  had  no  acquaintance,  for  all  the  friends  of 
choning  had  forsaken  him  in  the  first  year  of  his  sickness, 
had  no  play-fellow,  for  who  was  likely  to  have  been  the 
anion  of  a  nurse  in  the  room  of  a  sick  man  ?  Surely,  since 
reation  never  was  a  human  being  more  solitary  and  forsaken 
this  innocent  poor  creature,  that  now  roamed  about  friend- 
in  a  populous  city,  to  the  whole  of  whose  inhabitants  her 
tcndemess,  her  patient  domestic  goodness,  and  all  her  sofl 
ifficult  virtues,  might  well  have  been  the  model  : — 
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But  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  she  stood. 
And  near  a  thousand  tablet*  pin  d  and  wanted  food  !* 

The  uight  came,  and  Maria  know  not  where  to  find  a  shelta 
She  tottered  to  the  chnrch-yard  of  St.  James'  church  in  Xuicm 
berg,  where  the  body  of  her  father  rej?tod.  Upon  the  yet  granlci 
grave  slie  threw  herself  dowii :  and  could  ang^iish  have  pre 
vailed  over  youth,  that  night  she  had  been  in  heaven.  The  da; 
came,  and  like  a  guilts'  thinir.  this  guiltless,  this  good  being,  &tol 
away  from  the  cn)wd  that  l>egan  to  pass  through  the  church-jnri 
and  hastening  through  the  streets  to  the  city-gate,  she  hid  hend 
behind  a  garden  hedge  just  beyond  it,  and  there  wept  a\%'ay  th 
second  day  of  her  desolation.  The  evening  closed  in  :  the  put 
of  hunger  made  itself  felt  amid  the  dull  aching  of  self-wcarie 
anguish,  and  drove  the  suflerer  back  again  into  the  city.  Yi 
what  could  she  gain  there  ?  !Slic  had  not  the  courage  to  beg.  u 
the  ver\'  thousrht  of  stealing  never  occurred  to  her  innocent  mint 
Scarce  conscious  whitlier  she  was  going,  or  why  she  went,  d 
found  herself  once  move  by  her  father's  grave,  as  the  last  relic  c 
evening  fadetl  away  in  the  horizon. 

I  have  sat  for  some  minutes  with  my  pen  resting  :  I  can  scan 
summon  the  courage  to  tell,  what  I  scarce  know  whether  T  ougl 
to  tell.  "Were  I  composing  a  tale  of  fiction,  the  reader  mi^ 
justly  suspect  the  purity  of  my  own  heart,  and  most  ccrtiinl 
would  have  abundant  right  to  resent  such  an  incident,  as  an  off 
rage  wantonly  offered  to  his  imagination.  As  I  think  of  the  fi 
cumstance.  it  seems  more  like  a  distempereil  dream  :  but  ilai 
what  is  guilt  so  detestable  other  than  a  dream  of  madness,  tlu 
worst  madness,  the  madness  of  the  heart  ?  I  can  not  but  heWevi 
that  the  dark  and  restless  j>assions  must  first  have  dra^tn  tb 
mind  in  upon  themselves,  and.  as  with  the  coniusion  of  impel 
feet  sleep,  have  ui  some  stranire  mamicr  taken  away  the  sense  <ii 
reality,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  peiyf 
trate  what  it  is  too  certain  that  human  beings  have  perpetiat«i 
The  church-yards  in  most  of  the  German  cities,  and  too  often, 
fear,  in  those  of  our  own  count  r\'.  are  not  more  injurious  to  heaW 
than  to  mortality.  Their  lonner  venerable  character  is  no  roor 
The  religion  of  the  place  has  tbllowed  its  superstitions,  and  tbfl 
darkness  and  loneliness  tempt  worse  spirits  to  roam  in  them  tbtf 
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hpse  nightly  wanderings  appalled  the  believing  hearts  of 
ve  forefathers.  It  was  close  by  the  new-made  grave  of  her 
hat  the  meek  and  spotless  daughter  became  the  victim  to 
violence,  which  weeping,  and  watching,  and  cold,  and 
had  rendered  her  utterly  unable  to  resist.  The  monster 
in  a  trance  of  stupefaction,  and  into  her  right  hand,  which 
I  clenched  convulsively,  he  had  forced  a  half-dollar. 
18  one  of  the  darkest  nights  of  autumn ;  in  the  deep  and 
ence  the  only  sounds  audible  were  the  slow  blunt  ticking 
hurch  clock,  and  now  and  then  the  sinking  down  of  bones 
ugh  chamel  house.  Maria,  when  she  had  in  some  de- 
;overed  her  senses,  sate  upon  the  grave  near  which — ^not 
jcence  had  been  sacrificed,  but — that  which,  from  the  fre- 
dmonitions  and  almost  the  dying  words  of  her  father,  she 
tn  accustomed  to  consider  as  such.  Guiltless,  she  felt  the 
)f  guilt,  and  still  continued  to  grasp  the  coin  which  the 
'  had  lefl  in  her  hand,  with  an  anguish  as  sore  as  if  it  had 
leed  the  wages  of  voluntary  prostitution.  Giddy  and  faint 
mt  of  food,  her  brain  becoming  feverish  from  sleeplessness, 
i  unexampled  concurrence  of  calamities,  this  complication 
tanglement  of  misery  in  misery,  she  imagined  that  she 
ler  father's  voice  bidding  her  leave  his  sight.  His  last 
;8  had  been  conditional,  for  in  his  last  hours  he  had  told 
it  the  loss  of  her  innocence  would  not  let  him  rest  quiet  in 
re.  His  last  blessings  now  sounded  in  her  ears  like  curses, 
fled  from  the  church-yard  as  if  a  demon  had  been  chasing 
id  hurr}'ing  along  the  streets,  through  which  it  is  probable 
ursed  violator  had  walked  with  quiet  and  orderly  step*  to 

ust  surely  have  becQ  after  bearing  of  or  witnessing  some  similar 
scene  of  wretchedness,  that  the  nu>8t  eloquent  of  our  writers  (I  had 
lid  of  our  poets,)  Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote  the  following  paragraph, 
least  in  Longinus's  sense  of  the  word,  we  may  place  among  the 
ilime  passages  in  Engflish  literature.  "  He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can 
wisely,  if  he  he  in  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but 
itty  man  mi<(ht  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  think 
ly  of  the  rack,  and  be  brouj^ht  to  admire  the  harmony  that  is  made 
d  of  evening  wolves  when  they  miss  their  draught  of  blood  in  their 
:  revels.  The  groans  of  a  man  in  a  tit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than 
;  and  the  distract i(^ns  of  a  troubled  conscience  are  worse  than  those 
and  yet  a  careless  merry  sinner  is  worse  than  all  tliat.  But  if  we 
m  one  of  the  battlements  of  heaven  espy,  how  many  men  and  women 
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hiB  place  of  rest  and  security,  she  was  seized  by  the  watdunen  of 
the  night — a  welcome  prey,  as  they  receive  in  Nnrembeig  a  re- 
ward from  the  police  chest,  for  every  woman  they  find  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  It  was  midnight,  and  she  was 
taken  to  the  next  watch-house. 

The  sitting  magistrate,  before  whom  she  was  carried  the  next 
morning,  prefaced  his  first  question  with  the  most  opprobrious 
title  that  ever  belonged  to  the  most  hardened  street- walkers,  and 
which  man  bom  of  woman  should  not  address  even  to  these, 
were  it  but  for  his  own  sake.  The  frightful  name  awakened 
the  poor  orphan  from  her  dream  of  guilt,  it  brought  back  the 
consciousness  of  her  innocence,  but  with  it  the  sense  likewise  of 
her  wrongs  and  of  her  helplessness.  The  cold  hand  of  death 
seemed  to  grasp  her,  she  fainted  dead  away  at  his  feet,  and  wai 
not  without  difficulty  recovered.  The  magistrate  was  so  fki 
Boflcned,  and  only  so  far,  as  to  dismiss  her  for  the  present ;  but 
with  a  menace  of  sending  her  to  the  House  of  Correction  if  she 
wore  brought  before  him  a  second  time.  The  idea  of  her  own 
itiiioceuce  now  became  uppermost  in  her  muid  ;  but  mingling  with 
the  thought  of  her  utter  forlornncss,  and  the  imago  of  her  angry 
father,  and,  doubtless  still  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  she  fonned 
the  resolution  of  drowning  herself  in  the  river  Pegnitz — ^in  order 
(for  this  was  the  shape  which  her  fancy  had  taken)  to  throw 
herself  at  her  father's  feet,  and  to  justify  her  innocence  to  him, 
in  the  world  of  spirits.'  She  hoped,  that  her  father  would  speak 
for  her  to  the  Saviour,  and  that  she  should  be  forgiven.  But  u 
she  was  passing  through  the  suburb,  she  was  met  by  a  soldier  i 
wife,  who  during  the  life-time  of  her  father  had  been  occasion- 
ally employed  in  the  house  as  a  cliare- woman.  This  poor  wo- 
man was  startled  at  the  disordered  apparel,  and  more  disordered 

at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dyin^  for  want  of  bread,  how  nuuiy  young  ma 
are  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war ;  how  niany  poor  orphans  are  nov 
weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose  life  they  were  enabled  to 
cat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  marinei's  and  passengurs  are  at  thii 
present  in  a  storm,  and  shriek  out  Ixtcause  their  keel  dashes  against  a  rock, 
or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with  want, 
himI  are  mad  with  oppression,  or  are  tiesperate  by  a  too  quick  seoaoof  a  cod- 
stant  infelicity ;  in  uU  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  l)e  out  of  the  noiae  «ii 
participation  of  so  many  evils.  Tliis  is  a  place  of  sorrows  and  tears,  of 
grrut  evils  and  constant  calamities :  let  us  remove  hence,  at  leaat  in  aff» 
tions  and  preparations  of  mind."  liolif  Difing,  eh.  i.  s.  5.  with  omiasiona.— lAL 
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of  her  young  mistress,  and  questioned  her  with  such  an 
)U8  and  lieart-felt  tenderness,  as  at  once  brought  back  the 
orphan  to  her  natural  feelings  and  the  obligations  of  reli- 
As  a  frightened  child  throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  its 
er,  and  hiding  its  head  on  her  breast,  half  tells  amid  sobs 

has  happened  to  it,  so  did  she  throw  herself  on  the  neck 
i  woman  who  had  uttered  the  first  words  of  kindness  to  her 
her  father  s  death,  and  with  loud  weeping  she  related  what 
lad  endured  and  what  she  was  about  to  have  done,  told 
11  her  affliction  and  her  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
und-hearted  friend  mingled  tears  with  tears,  pressed  the  poor 
ten  one  to  her  heart ;  comforted  her  with  sentences  out  of 
ymn-book  ;  and  with  the  most  affectionate  entreaties  con- 
l  her  to  give  up  her  horrid  purpose,  for  that  life  was  short, 
leaveu  was  forever. 

iria  had  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  Grod ;  she  now  trem- 
at  the  thought  of  her  former  purpose,  and  followed  her  friend 
n,  for  that  was  the  name  of  her  guardian  angel,  to  her 
I  hard  by.  The  moment  she  entered  the  door,  she  sank 
.  and  lay  at  her  full  length,  as  if  only  to  be  motionless  in  a 

of  shelter  had  been  the  fulness  of  delight.  As  when  a 
jred  leaf  that  has  been  long  whirled  about  by  the  gusts  of 
nn,  is  blown  into  a  cave  or  hollow  tree,  it  stops  suddenly, 
dl  at  once  looks  the  very  image  of  quiet — such  might  this 
orphan  appear  to  the  eye  of  a  meditative  imagination, 
place  of  shelter  she  had  attained,  and  a  friend  willing  to 
)rt  her  in  all  that  she  could  :  but  the  noble-hearted  Harlin 
iierself  a  daughter  of  calamity,  one  who  from  year  to  year 
lie  down  in  weariness  and  rise  up  to  labor  ;  for  whom  this 
I  provides  no  other  comfort  but  the  sleep  which  enables 

to  forget  it ;  no  other  physician  but  death,  which  takes 
out  of  it.  She  was  married  to  one  of  the  city  guards,  who, 
Haria's  father,  had  been  long  sick  and  bed-ridden.  Him, 
If,  and  two  Uttle  children,  she  had  to  maintain  by  washing 
tharing  ;*  and  some  time  af^er  Maria  had  been  domesticated 
them,  Harlin  told  her  that  she  herself  had  been  once  driven 
lesperate  thought  by  the  cry  of  her  hungry  children,  during 

am  ignorant,  whether  there  be  any  classical  authority  for  this  word ; 
know  no  other  word  that  expresses  occasional  day-labor  in  the  houses 
ers. 
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a  want  of  emplojnment,  and  that  she  had  been  on  the  pcnnt  of 
killing  one  of  the  little  ones,  and  of  then  surrendering  herself 
into  the  hands  of  justice.    In  this  manner,  she  had  conceived, 
all  would  he  well  provided  for ;  the  surviving  child  would  be 
admitted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  into  the  Orphan  House,  and  her 
husband  into  the  Hospital  ;  while  she  herself  would  have  atoned 
for  her  act  by  a  public  execution,  and  together  with  the  child 
that  she  had  destroyed,  would  have  passed  into  a  state  of  bliss. 
All  this  she  related  to  Maria,  and  those  tragic  thoughts  left  bat 
too  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her  mind.    Weeks  after,  she 
herself  renewed  the  conversation,  by  expressing  to  her  benefactress 
her  inabihty  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  one  human  being  J 
to  take  away  the  life  of  another,  especially  that  of  an  iimocent  ; 
little  child.    "  For  that  reason,"  replied  Harliu,    because  it  was 
so  innocent  and  so  good,  I  wished  to  put  it  out  of  this  kicked 
world.    Thinkest  thou  then,  that  I  would  have  my  head  cut  otT 
for  the  sake  of  a  wicked  child  ?    Therefore  it  was  little  Nan. 
that  I  meant  to  have  taken  with  me.  who,  as  you  see.  is  al^-ay? 
so  sweet  and  patient  ;  little  Frank  has  already  his  humors  and 
naughty  tricks,  and  suits  bettor  for  this  world."    This  was  the 
answer.    Maria  brooded  awhile  over  it  in  silence,  then  passion- 
ately snatched  the  children  up  in  lier  amis,  as  if  she  would  pro- 
tect them  against  their  own  mother. 

For  one  whole  year  the  oqiiian  lived  with  the  soldier's  \inte, 
and  by  their  joint  labors  barely  kept  oil'  absolute  want.  As  a 
little  boy  (almost  a  child  in  size,  thonpli  in  his  thirteenth  year) 
once  told  me  of  hinisell".  as  he  was  guidinjr  me  up  the  Brocken. 
in  the  Harlz  ForeM.  they  had  but  Utile  of  that,  of  which  a  great 
(leal  tells  but  for  little."  But  now  came  the  st?cond  winter,  and 
with  it  came  bad  times,  a  sea.-^on  of  trouhle  tor  this  jxwr  and 
meritorious  household.  The  wit'e  now  fell  sick  :  too  constant 
and  too  hard  labor,  too  scanty  and  too  innutritions  iood,  had 
gradually  wasted  away  her  strength.  Maria  rtnloubled  her  ff- 
ibrts  in  order  to  provide  bread  and  fuel  for  their  washinc  which 
they  took  in  ;  but  the  task  was  alK)ve  her  jwwers.  Besides,  she 
was  so  timid  and  so  agitated  at  the  sight  of  strangers,  that  some- 
times, with  the  U'st  trood-will.  slie  was  left  without  employmeni 
One  by  one,  every  article  of  the  least  value  which  they  posBeased 
was  sold  off,  except  the  bed  on  which  the  husband  lay.  He  died 
Just  before  the  approach  of  spring  :  but  about  the  same  time  the 
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"wife  gave  signs  of  convalescence.  The  physician,  though  ahnost 
as  poor  as  his  patients,  had  been  kind  to  them  :  silver  and  gold 
had  he  none,  but  he  occasionally  brought  a  little  wine,  and  oilen 
assured  them  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  her  perfect  recovery, 
but  better  nourishment  and  a  little  wine  every  day.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  regularly  procured,  and  Harlin's  spirits  sank, 
and  as  her  bodily  pain  left  her  she  became  more  melancholy, 
silent,  and  self-involved.  And  now  it  was  that  Maria's  mind 
was  incessantly  racked  by  the  frightful  apprehension,  that  hei 
friend  might  be  again  meditating  the  accomplishment  of  her  for- 
mer purpose.  She  had  grown  as  passionately  fond  of  the  two  chil- 
dren as  if  she  had  borne  them  mider  her  own  heart ;  but  the 
jeopardy  in  which  she  conceived  her  friend's  salvation  to  stand 
— ^this  was  her  predominant  thought.  For  all  the  hopes  and 
fears,  which  under  a  happier  lot  would  have  been  associated 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  were  transferred,  by  Maria,  to  her 
notions  and  images  of  a  future  state. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  one  bitter  cold  evening,  Maria 
started  up  and  suddenly  leiTt  the  house.  The  last  morsel  of  food 
had  been  divided  betwixt  the  two  cliildreu  for  their  breakfast : 
and  for  the  last  hour  or  more  the  little  boy  had  been  cr}*ing  for 
hunger,  while  his  gentler  sister  had  been  hiding  her  face  in 
Marians  lap,  and  pressing  her  little  body  against  her  knees,  in 
order  by  that  mechanic  pressure  to  dull  the  aching  from  empti- 
ness. The  tender-hearted  and  visionary  maiden  had  watched 
the  mother's  eye,  and  had  interprctt^d  several  of  her  sad  and 
steady  looks  according  to  her  preeouceived  ap])rehension8.  She 
had  conceived  all  at  once  the  strange  and  enthusiastic  thought, 
that  she  would  in  some  way  or  other  ofler  her  own  soul  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul  of  her  friend.  The  money,  which  had  been 
left  in  her  hand,  flashed  upon  the  eye  of  her  mind,  as  a  single 
unconnected  image  :  and  faint  with  hunger  and  shivering  with 
cold,  she  salhed  forth — in  searcli  of  guilt  I  Awful  are  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Supreme,  and  in  his  severest  judgments  the 
hand  of  mercy  is  visible.  It  was  a  night  so  wild  with  ^vind  and 
rain,  or  rather  rahi  and  snow  mixed  together,  that  a  famished 
wolf  would  have  stayed  in  his  cave,  and  listened  to  a  howl  more 
fearful  than  his  own.  Forlorn  Maria  I  thou  wast  kneeling  in 
pious  simplicity  at  the  grave  of  thy  father,  and  thou  l^ecamest 
the  prey  of  a  monster.    Innocent  thou  wast  and  without  guilt 
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didst  thou  remain.  Now  thou  goest  forth  of  thy  own  uooid ; — 
but  God  will  have  pity  on  thee.  Poor  be^ildeiod  innocent  *.  In 
thy  spotless  imagiuatioii  dwelt  uo  distinct  conception  of  the  evil 
which  thou  wentest  forth  to  brave.  To  save  the  soul  of  tbj 
friend  was  the  dream  of  thy  feverish  brain,  and  thou  wnat  again 
apprehended  as  an  outcast  of  shameless  sensuality,  at  the  moment 
when  thy  too  spiritualized  fancy  was  busied  with  the  glorified 
forms  of  thy  friend  and  her  little  ones  interceding  for  thee  at  the 
throne  of  the  Redeemer  ! 

At  this  moment  her  perturbed  fancy  suddenly  suggested  to  her 
a  new  mean  for  the  accomplislmient  of  her  purpose :  and  she 
replied  to  the  uiglit-watch,  who  with  a  brutal  laugh  bade  her 
expect  on  the  morrow  the  unmanly  punishment,  which  to  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature  the  laws  of  some  Protestant  states  in- 
flict on  female  vagrants,  that  she  came  to  deliver  herself  up  u 
an  infanticide.    She  was  instantly  taken  belbre  the  magistrate 
through  as  wild  and  pitiless  a  stonn  as  ever  pelted  on  a  houseleB 
bead, — ^through  as  black  and  tyrannous  a  night  as  ever  aided  the 
workings  of  a  heated  brain.    Here  she  confessed  that  she  had 
been  delivered  of  an  infant  by  the  soldier's  wife,  Harlin,  that  she 
deprived  it  of  life  in  the  presence  of  Harlin.  and  according  to  a 
plan  preconcerted  witli  her.  and  that  Harlin  had  buried  it  some- 
where in  the  wood,  but  where  she  knew  not.     During  this 
strange  tale,  she  appeared  to  hsteu  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
satisfaction  to  the  howling  of  the  wind  ;  and  never  sure  could  a 
confession  of  real  guilt  have  been  aoooni])anieil  by  a  more  dread- 
fuUy  appropriate  nuisic.    At  the  moment  of  her  apprehensioB 
she  had  foniied  tlie  sclieuie  of  lielpiiig  her  friend  out  of  the 
world  in  a  state  of  innocence.    When  the  soldier's  widow  vai 
confronted  with  the  orphan,  and  the  latter  had  repeated  her  coo- 
lession  to  her  face,  Harlin  answered  in  these  words,    For  God'f 
sake,  Maria  I  how  have  I  deserved  this  of  thee  ?"    Then  tuininf 
to  the  magistrate  said.  "  I  know  nothing  of  tliis."    This  was  the 
sole  answer  which  slie  gave,  and  not  another  word  could  thej 
extort  from  her.    The  instruments  of  tortiure  M*ere  brought,  and 
Harlin  was  wanied.  that  if  she  did  not  confess  of  her  own  acoofdi 
the  truth  would  be  immediately  forced  from  her.    This  memce 
convulsed  Maria  S^huning  with  atiright ;  her  intention  had  beet 
to  emancipate  herself  and  her  friend  from  a  life  of  unmixed  •of' 
/^nii<r.  without  the  <Time  of  suicide  in  either,  and  with  no  gnih 
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at  all  on  the  part  of  her  friend.  The  thought  of  her  friend's 
being  put  to  the  torture  had  not  occurred  to  her.  Wildly  and 
eagerly  she  pressed  her  friend's  hands,  already  bound  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  torture  ; — she  pressed  them  in  agony  between  her 
own,  and  said  to  her,  "  Anna,  confess  it !  Anna,  dear  Anna !  it 
will  then  be  well  vriih  all  of  us  I  all,  all  of  us  I  and  Frank  and 
little  Nan  will  be  put  into  the  Orphan  House Maria's  scheme 
now  passed,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  through  the  widow's  mind ; 
she  acceded  to  it  at  once,  kissed  Maria  repeatedly,  and  then 
serenely  turning  her  face  to  the  judge,  acknowledged  that  she 
had  added  to  the  guilt  by  so  obstinate  a  denial,  that  all  her 
friend  had  said  was  true,  save  only  that  she  had  thrown  the  deail 
infant  into  the  river,  and  not  buried  it  in  the  wood. 

They  were  both  committed  to  prison,  and  as  they  both  perse- 
vered in  their  common  confession,  the  process  was  soon  made  out 
and  the  condemnation  followed  the  trial :  and  the  sentence,  by 
which  they  were  both  to  be  beheaded  with  the  sword,  was  or- 
dered to  be  put  in  force  on  the  next  day  but  one.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  execution,  the  delinquents  were  brought  together,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  join  in 
common  prayer  for  forgiveness  of  their  conunon  guilt. 

But  now  Maria's  thoughts  took  another  turn.  The  idea  that 
her  benefactress,  that  so  verj'  good  a  woman,  should  be  violently 
put  out  of  life,  and  tliis  with  an  infamy  on  her  name  which 
would  cling  forever  to  the  little  orphans,  overpowered  her.  Her 
own  excessive  desire  to  die  scarcely  prevented  her  from  discover- 
ing the  whole  plan ;  and  when  Harlin  was  left  alone  with  her, 
and  she  saw  her  friend's  calm  and  affectionate  look,  her  fortitude 
was  dissolved  :  she  burst  into  loud  and  passionate  weeping,  and 
throwing  herself  into  her  friend's  arms,  with  convulsive  sobs  she 
entreated  her  forgiveness.  Harlm  pre.«sed  the  poor  agonized  girl 
to  her  arms ;  like  a  tender  mother,  she  kissed  and  fondled  her 
wet  cheeks,  and  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  tones  assured 
her  that  there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  On  the  contrary,  she  was 
her  greatest  benefactress  and  the  instrument  of  God's  goodness  to 
remove  her  at  once  from  a  miserable  world  and  "^om  the  temp- 
tation of  committing  a  heav)'  crime.  In  vain.  Her  repeated 
promises,  that  she  would  answer  before  God  for  them  both,  could 
not  pacify  the  tortured  conscience  of  Maria,  till  at  length  the 
presence  of  the  clerg\'man  and  the  preparations  for  receiving  tho 
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sacrament  occasioning  the  widow  to  address  lier  thus — " 
Maria  !  this  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  takes 
all  sin  I    Let  iis  partake  tocrether  of  this  holy  repast  will 
trust  in  God  and  joyful  hope  of  our  approaching  happii 
These  words  of  comfort,  uttered  with  cheering  tones,  and  ai 
panied  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  and  ser 
brought  back  peace  for  a  wliile  to  her  troubled  spirit, 
comnmnicated  together,  and  on  ])arling.  the  ma£rnanimou 
man  once  more  embraced  her  yiUHiL'  friend  :  tiien  strctchin 
hand  toward  heaven,  said.  *•  Be  tranquil,  ^Liria  1  by  to-ni 
morning  we  are  there,  and  all  our  s<)rrows  stay  here  l)ehini 
I  hasten  to  the  scene  of  the  cxreutiou  :  for  1  antioipa 
reader's  feelings  in  the  exhaustimi  of  uiy  own  heart.  Ivre 
'W'ith  unaltered  countenance  the  lt»fty-minded  Harlin  hea 
strokes  of  the  death-lK»ll.  stt>«)d  b«»f(»re  the  seallold  while  xl 
was  broken  over  her.  and  at  length  astvudtnl  the  steps.  aF 
steadiness  and  tranquillity  of  manner  which  was  not  nif»r» 
from  fear  than  fn^m  detiance  and  bravaiio.  Alto«ji'iher 
was  the  stale  of  jhw  Maria  :  with  shattered  nerves  an( 
uiziuff  conseieure  that  iMrt's>aiit]Y  a^vu^etl  her  a*  the 
of  her  friend,  she  did  n«»t  walk  but  stairiiered  ti •ward- 
fold  and  Mumbled  up  tlu*  >teps.    Wiile  Harlin.  who 
at  every  step  tunu-d  her  head  round  and  still  whisp* 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, —  *  But  a  fow  minutes.  ? 
we  are  there  I"    On  the  seallold  -he  aijain  bad.-  h 
again  repeating.  -  Dear  Maria  !  but  I'lie  minute  n^w 
together  with  Gixl."    But  when  ^he  kut-i?  down  a 
-^v.is  bari'd  for  the  stmke.  the  uuiiapj»y      l  K  -t  all  s 
'»nd  piereiuL'  shriek  >he  baile  :he:ji 
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hd  said.  The  heroine  aiuswered  with  manifest  reluctance : 
"  Most  assuredly  she  hath  said  the  truth :  I  confessed  myself 
guilty,  because  I  wished  to  die  and  thought  it  best  for  both  of  us : 
and  now  that  my  hope  is  on  the  moment  of  its  accomplishment, 
I  can  not  be  supposed  to  declare  myself  innocent  for  the  sake  of 
saving  my  life  ; — ^but  any  wretchedness  is  to  be  endured  rather 
than  that  poor  creature  should  be  hurried  out  of  the  world  in  a 
state  of  despair." 

The  outcry  of  the  attending  populace  prevailed  to  suspend  the 
execution  :  a  report  was  sent  to  the  assembled  magistrates,  and 
in  the  mean  time  one  of  the  priests  reproached  the  widow  in  bit- 
ter words  for  her  former  false  confession.  **  "VMiat,"  she  replied 
sternly  but  without  anger,  "  what  would  the  truth  have  availed? 
Before  I  perceived  my  friend's  purpose  I  did  deny  it :  my  assur- 
ance was  pronounced  an  impudent  lie  :  I  was  already  bound  for 
the  torture,  and  so  bound  that  the  sinews  of  my  hands  started, 
and  one  of  their  worships  in  the  large  white  peruke,  threatened 
that  he  would  have  me  stretched  till  the  sun  shone  through  me ; 
— and  that  then  I  should  cry  out,  Yes,  when  it  was  too  late." 
The  priest  was  hard-hearted  or  superstitious  enough  to  continue 
his  reproofs,  to  which  the  noble  woman  condescended  no  fiurther 
answer.  The  other  clergyman,  however,  was  both  more  rational 
and  more  humane.  He  succeeded  in  silencing  his  colleague,  and 
the  former  half  of  the  long  hour,  which  the  magistrates  took  in 
making  speeches  on  the  improbability  of  the  tale  instead  of  re-ex- 
amining the  culprits  in  person,  he  employed  in  gaining  from  the 
widow  a  comiected  account  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  in  lis- 
tening occasionally  to  Maria's  passionate  descriptions  of  all  her 
friend's  goodness  and  magnanimity.  For  she  had  gained  an  in- 
flux of  life  and  spirit  from  the  assurance  in  her  mind,  both  that 
she  had  now  rescued  Harlin  from  death  and  was  about  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  her  purpose  by  her  own  execution.  For  the  latter 
half  of  the  time  the  clerg}Tnan  remained  in  silence,  lost  in 
thought,  and  momently  expecting  the  return  of  the  messenger. 
All  that  during  the  deep  silence  of  this  interval  could  be  heard, 
was  one  exclamation  of  Harlin  to  her  unhappy  friend — "  Oh  I 
Maria  I  Maria  I  couldst  thou  but  have  kept  up  thy  courage  for 
another  minute,  we  should  have  been  now  in  heaven  I"  The 
messenger  came  back  with  an  order  from  the  magistrates — to 
proc^d  with  the  execution  I    With   re-animated  countenance 
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Harlin  placed  her  neck  on  the  hlock  and  her  head  was  severed 
from  her  hody  amid  a  general  shriek  from  the  crowd.  The  exe- 
cutioner fainted  after  the  hlow,  and  the  under  hangman  waa  or^ 
dered  to  take  his  place.  He  was  not  wanted.  Maria  was  al- 
ready gone  :  her  hody  was  found  as  cold  as  if  she  had  been  dead 
for  some  hours.  The  flower  had  been  snapt  in  the  storm,  befim 
the  scythe  of  violence  could  come  near  it. 


ESSAY  II. 

The  history  of  times  representetb  the  magnitude  of  aetiooB  and  the  pub- 
lic faces  and  deportment  of  persons,  and  passeth  oyer  in  silence  the  smaller 
passages  and  motions  of  men  and  matters.  But  snch  being  the  worknum- 
ship  of  God,  as  be  doth  bang  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  smallest  wireik 
maxima  e  minimit  mspendens;  it  comes  tberefore  to  pass,  that  such  his- 
tories do  rather  set  forth  the  pomp  of  business  tban  the  true  and  inward 
resorts  thereof.  But  lives,  if  tbey  be  well  written,  propounding  to  tbem- 
selves  a  person  to  represent  in  whom  actions  both  greater  and  snudler,  pub- 
lic and  private,  bave  a  commixture,  must  of  necessity  contain  a  more  true, 
native,  and  lively  representation.  Baoon.* 

Mankind  in  general  are  so  little  in  the  habit  of  looking  steadily 
at  their  o>*'n  meaning,  or  of  weighing  the  words  by  which  they 
express  it,  that  the  writer,  who  is  carelul  to  do  both,  will  some- 
times mislead  his  readers  through  the  very  excellence  which 
qualifies  him  to  be  their  instructor :  and  this  with  no  other  fault 
on  his  part,  than  the  modest  mistake  of  supposing  in  those,  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself,  an  intellect  as  watchful  as  his  own. 
The  inattentive  reader  adopts  as  unconditionally  true,  or  perhaps 
rails  at  his  author  for  having  stated  as  such,  what  upon  examina- 
tion would  be  found  to  have  been  duly  limited,  and  would  so  have 
been  understood,  if  opaque  spots  and  false  refractions  were  as  rare 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  bodily  eye.  The  motto,  for  instance,  to 
this  paper  has  more  than  once  served  as  an  excuse  and  authority 
for  huge  volumes  of  biographical  minutiae  which  render  the  real 
character  almost  invisible,  like  clouds  of  dust  on  a  portrait,  or  the 
counterfeit  IVankincense  which  smoke-blacks  the  favorite  idol  oft 

*  Advancement  of  Learning.  B.  \\.-~EtL 
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lan  Catholic  village.  Yet  Lord  Bacon,  by  the  expressions 
die  faces'  and  '  propounding  to  themselves  a  person/  evidently 
lies  the  biographer  to  such  facts  as  are  either  susceptible  of 
i  useful  general  inference,  or  tend  to  illustrate  those  qualities 
sh  distinguished  the  subject  of  them  from  ordinary  men ; 
e  the  passage  in  general  was  meant  to  guard  the  historian 
Qst  considering,  as  trifles,  all  that  might  appear  so  to  those 
recognize  no  greatness  in  the  mind,  and  can  conceive  no 
ity  in  any  incident,  which  does  not  act  on  their  senses  by  its 
nal  accompaniments,  or  on  their  curiosity  by  its  immediate 
iquences.  Things  apparently  insignificant  are  recommended 
IT  notice,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for  their  bearings  or  in- 
ces  on  things  of  importance  :  in  other  words,  when  they  are 
oificant  in  appearance  only. 

1  inquisitiveness  into  the  minutest  circumstances  and  casual 
igB  of  eminent  contemporaries  is  indeed  quite  natural ;  but 
e  all  our  foUies,  and  the  more  natural  they  are,  the  more 
on  should  we  exert  in  guarding  against  them.  To  scribble 
B  even  on  the  perishable  glass  of  an  inn  window,  is  the  mark 
I  idler  ;  but  to  engrave  them  on  the  marble  monument, 
d  to  the  memor}'  of  the  departed  great,  is  something  worse 
idleness.  The  spirit  of  genuine  biography  is  in  nothing 
conspicuous,  than  in  the  firmness  with  which  it  withstands 
;ravings  of  worthless  curiosity,  as  distinguished  from  the 
;  afler  useful  knowledge.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  anec- 
as  derive  their  whole  and  sole  interest  from  the  great  name 
le  person  concerning  whom  they  are  related,  and  neither 
rate  his  general  character  nor  his  particular  actions,  would 
ely  have  been  noticed  or  remembered  except  by  men  of  weak 
s :  it  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  they  were  misapprehend- 
the  time,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  have  been  re- 
as  incorrectly,  as  they  were  noticed  injudiciously.  Nor  are 
onsequences  of  such  garrulous  biography  merely  negative 
s  insignificant  stories  can  derive  no  real  respectability  £rom 
ninence  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them, 
ither  an  additional  deformity  of  disproportion,  they  are  apt 
ve  their  insipidity  seasoned  by  the  same  bad  passions  that 
ipany  the  habit  of  gossiping  in  general ;  and  the  misappre- 
3ns  of  weak  men  meeting  with  the  misinterpretations  o' 
at  men,  have  not  seldom  formed  the  groundwork  of  th' 
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grievous  calumnies.    In  the  second  place,  these  trifles  axe  fuhver- 
sive  of  the  great  end  of  biography,  which  is  to  fix  the  atteBtkm. 
and  to  interest  the  feelings,  of  men  on  those  qualities  and  actkns 
which  have  made  a  particular  life  worthy  of  being  recorded.  It 
is.  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  an  honest  biographer,  to  poxtraT  the 
prominent  imperfections  as  well  as  excellencies  of  his  hero :  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  deemed  an  excuse  fer 
heaping  together  a  multitude  of  particulars,  which  can  prove 
nothing  of  any  man  that  might  not  have  been  safely  taken  ibr 
granted  of  all  men.    In  the  present  age  (emphatically  the  age  of 
personality)  there  are  more  than  ordinary  motives  for  withholding 
all  encouragement  from  this  mania  of  busying  ourselves  with  the 
names  of  others,  which  is  still  more  alarming  as  a  symptom,  than 
it  is  troublesome  as  a  disease.    The  reader  must  be  still  less  ac- 
quainted with  contemporary  literature  than  myself — a  case  not 
likely  to  occur — ^if  he  needs  me  to  inform  him  that  there  are  men. 
who  trading  in  the  silliest  anecdotes,  in  unprovoked  abuse  and 
senseless  eulog\'.  think  themselve?  nevertheless  employed  berth 
worthily  and  honorably,  if  only  all  this  be  done  in  good  set  tenns. 
antl  from  the  press,  and  of  public  characters. — a  class  which  ha» 
increase*!  so  rapidly  of  late,  that  it  l>ccoines  difficult  to  discover 
what  characters  are  to  be  oonsideroil  a.«  private.    Alas  !  if  these 
wretched  misusers  of  language  and  the  means  of  giving  wines  to 
thought. — the  means  of  umltiplying  the  presence  of  an  individmi 
mind. — alas  I  had  they  ever  kno\^-n.  how  great  a  thing  xht 
poFse.-sion  of  any  one  simple  trnth  is.  and  how  mean  a  thinj;  i 
mere  fact  is.  except  as  seen  in  the  lisht  of  some  comprehensive 
truth  :  if  tliey  had  but  once  experionceil  the  unborrowed  compii- 
coney,  the  inwanl  independence,  the  liomebreil  strength,  with 
which  ever}'  clear  conception  of  the  reas<>n  is  accompanied  :  ther 
wouM  shrink  from  their  own  pages  as  at  the  remembrance  of  i 
crime.    For  a  crime  it  is  (and  the  man  who  hesitates  in  pfp- 
noiincing  it  .*uch.  must  be  ignorant  of  what  mankind  owe  u 
K^»ks.  what  he  himself  owes  to  them  in  spite  of  his  isnonuxe^ 
thus  to  intro«luce  the  spirit  of  vulgar  scandal  and  personal  illqlu^ 
tiulc  into  the  closet  and  the  library',  environinsr  "with  evil  paasicK 
the  ver\'  sanctuaries,  to  whicli  we  should  flee  for  refiifie  frac 
thfm.    For  to  what  do  these  publications  appeal,  whether  ther 
present  theniselves  as  biocraphy  or  as  anon)"mous  cnliciBxn.biit  to 
the  same  feelines  which  the  scandal-bearers  and  time-kilkn  rf 
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sparing  or  very  delicate  hand ;  and  yet  the  final  imprcoMon  is 
^at  of  kindness. 

EXTRACT  FROM  NORTH's  LIFE  OF  THE  LORD  KEEPER  GUILFORD.* 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  succeeded  in  the  room  of 
Peinherton.  His  character  and  his  heginning  were  equally 
strange.  He  was  at  first  no  hetter  than  a  poor  heggar  hoy,  if 
not  a  parish  foundling,  A^ithout  known  parents  or  relations.  He 
had  found  a  way  to  live  by  obsequiousness  in  Clement's  Inn.  as 
I  remember,  and  courting  the  attorney's  clerks  for  scraps.  The 
extraordinary  observance  and  diligence  of  the  boy  made  the  so- 
ciet>'  'willing  to  do  him  good.  He  appeared  verj'  ambitious  to 
learn  to  write  ;  and  one  of  the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked  up 
at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a  stair-case ;  and  that  was  his  desk, 
where  he  sat  and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  expert  a  writer  that 
he  took  in  business,  and  earned  some  pence  by  hackney-writing. 
And  thus  by  degrees  he  pushed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms, 
and,  by  books  that  were  lent  him,  became  an  exquisite  entering 
clerk ;  and,  by  the  same  course  of  improvement  of  himself,  an 
able  counsel,  Rrst  iu  special  pleading,  then  at  large :  and  after 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  had  practice  in  the  King's  Bench  court 
equal  to  any  there.  As  to  his  person  he  was  very  corpulent  and 
beastly  ;  a  mere  liunp  of  morbid  flesh.  He  used  to  sav,  **  By 
his  Iroggs"  (such  a  humorous  way  of  talking  he  affected),  none 
could  say  he  wanted  issue  of  his  body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his 
back."  He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that  offended  his  neighbors  at  the 
bar  in  the  shar}K».*5t  degree.  Those,  whose  ill-fortune  it  was  to 
stand  near  him.  were  confessors,  and,  in  sunmier-time,  almost 
martjTS.  Tliis  hateful  decay  of  his  carcass  came  u})on  him  by 
continual  sottishness  :  for  to  say  nothing  of  brandy,  he  was  sel- 
dom without  a  pot  of  ale  at  his  nose,  or  near  Inm.  That  eier 
cise  was  all  he  used  ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
or  pi])ing  at  home  ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's  house  in 
Butcher  Row,  callwl  his  lodging,  and  the  man's  wife  was  his 
nurse  or  worse  ;  but  by  virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he  made 
^^tle  account,  tliough  he  got  a  great  deal,  he  s<ion  became  nias- 
r  of  the  family  ;  and,  being  no  changeling,  he  never  removed, 

•  Edit.  182fl,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.— Ali 
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but  was  true  to  his  friends,  and  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life. 

So  much  for  his  persoa  and  education.  As  for  his  parts,  none 
had  them  more  lively  than  he.  Wit  and  repartee  in  an  afiected 
rusticity  were  natural  to  him.  He  was  ever  ready,  and  never  at 
a  loss ;  and  none  came  so  near  as  he  to  be  a  match  for  Serjeant 
Maynard.  His  great  dexterity  was  in  the  art  of  special  pleading, 
and  he  would  lay  snares  that  often  caught  his  superiors  who 
were  not  aware  of  his  traps.  And  he  was  so  fond  of  success  for 
his  clients,  that,  rather  than  fail,  he  would  set  the  court  hard 
with  a  trick :  for  which  he  met  sometimes  with  a.  reprimand, 
which  he  would  'wittily  ward  off,  so  that  no  one  was  much  of- 
fended with  him.  But  Hale  could  not  bear  his  irregularity  of 
life  ;  and  for  that,  and  suspicion  of  his  tricks,  used  to  bear  hard 
upon  him  in  the  court.  But  no  ill  usage  from  the  bench  was 
too  hard  for  his  hold  of  business,  being  such  as  scarce  any  could 
do  but  himself  With  all  this,  he  had  a  goodness  of  nature  and 
disposition  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  may,  be  deservedly  styled 
a  philanthrope.  He  was  a  very  Silenus  to  the  boys,  as,  in  this 
place  I  may  term  the  students  of  the  law,  to  make  them  merry 
whenever  they  had  a  mind  to  it.  He  had  nothing  of  rigid  or 
austere  in  him.  If  any  near  him  at  the  bar  grumbled  at  his 
stench,  he  ever  converted  the  complaint  into  content  and  laugh- 
ing with  the  abundance  of  his  wit.  As  to  his  ordinary  dealing, 
he  was  as  honest  as  the  driven  suow  was  white ;  and  why  not, 
having  no  regard  for  money,  or  desire  to  be  rich  ?  And  for  good- 
nature and  condescension,  there  was  not  his  fellow.  I  have  seen 
him  for  hours  and  half-hours  together,  before  the  court  sat,  stand 
at  the  bar  with  an  audience  of  students  over  against  him,  put- 
ting of  cases  and  debating  so  as  suited  their  capacities,  and  en- 
couraged their  industry.  And  so  in  the  Temple,  he  seldom  moved 
without  a  parcel  of  youths  hanging  about  him,  and  he  merry 
and  jesting  with  them. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  this  man  was  never  cut  out 
to  be  a  presbyter,  or  any  thing  that  is  severe  and  crabbed.  In 
no  time  did  he  lean  to  faction,  but  did  his  business  without  of- 
fence to  any.  He  put  off  officious  talk  of  government  or  politics 
with  jests,  and  so  made  his  wit  a  catholicon  or  shield,  to  cover  all 
his  weak  places  or  infirmities.  "VMien  the  court  fell  into  a  steady 
course  of  using  the  law  against  all  kinds  of  offenders,  this  man 
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was  taken  into  the  king's  business  ;  and  had  the  part  of  draw- 
ing and  perusal  of  almost  all  indictments  and  informations  that 
were  then  to  be  prosecuted,  with  the  pleadings  thereon,  if  any 
were  special ;  and  he  had  the  settling  of  the  large  pleadings  in 
the  quo  warranto  against  Loudon.    His  Lordship  had  no  sort  of 
conversation  with  him  but  in  the  way  of  business  and  at  the  bar ; 
but  once,  after  he  was  in  the  king's  business,  he  dined  with  His 
Lordship,  and  no  more.    And  there  he  showed  another  qnaM- 
cation  he  had  acquired,  and  that  was  to  play  jigs  upon  a  harpsi- 
chord ;  having  taught  himself  with  the  opportunity  of  an  old 
virginal  of  his  landlady's  ;  but  in  such  a  manner,  not  for  defect, 
but  figure,  as  to  see  him  were  a  jest.    The  king,  observing  him 
to  be  of  a  free  disposition,  loyal,  friendly,  and  without  greediness 
or  guile,  thought  ol'  him  to  be  the  chief  justice  of  the  King^s 
Bench  at  that  nice  time.    And  the  ministry  could  not  but  ap- 
prove of  it.    So  great  a  weight  was  then  at  stake,  as  could  not 
be  trusted  to  men  of  doubtful  principles,  or  such  as  any  thing 
might  tempt  to  desert  them.    WTiile  he  sat  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  law- 
yers.   But  his  course  of  life  was  so  different  from  what  it  "had 
been,  his  business  incessant,  and  ^\ithal  crabbed,  and  his  diet  and 
exercise  changed,  that  the  constitution  of  his  bo<ly,  or  head  rath- 
er, could  not  sustain  it,  and  he  fell  into  an  apoplexy  and  palsy, 
which  numbed  his  parts  ;  and  he  never  recovered  the  strength  of 
them.    He  outlived  the  judgment  in  the  quo  warranto  ;  but  wm 
not  present  otherwise  than  by  sending  his  opinion  by  one  of  the 
judges,  to  be  for  the  king,  who  at  the  pronouncing  of  the  judg- 
ment, declared  it  to  the  court  accordingly,  which  is  frequently 
done  in  like  cases. 


ESSAY  III. 


Prainde  n  videbituTf  fiiigarU  isti  me  latrunculis  interim  animi  eau9a  lu- 
tiMf,  aui  ti  malint,  equitoMie  in  arundine  langa.  Nam  gum  tanthn  eat  ini- 
quit<u,  cum  otnni  vita  inetituto  tuoe  huue  coneedamus,  ttudiia  nullum  om- 
nino  lusum  permittere :  maxime  ei  nugte  aeria  ducant^  atque  ita  traetetUur 
ludiera^  %U  ex  hia  aliquanto  plua  frugia  referat  lector  non  omnino  naria 
obeaa  quean  ex  quorundam  tetrieia  ac  aplendidia  argumentia  f  £rasmus.* 

They  may  pretend,  if  they  like,  that  I  amuse  myeelf  with  playing  ^t  fox 
and  goose,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  I  ride  the  cock-horse  on  my  grandam's 
cmtch.  For  is  it  not,  I  ask,  very  mifair,  when  every  trade  and  profession 
is  allowed  its  own  sport  and  travesty,  not  to  extend  the  same  permission  to 
literature especially  if  trifles  are  so  handled,  that  a  reader  of  tolerable 
quickness  may  occasionally  derive  from  them  more  food  for  profitable  re- 
flection than  from  many  a  work  of  g^and  or  gloomy  argument  I 

Ikus,  the  forlorn  Irus,  whose  nourishment  consisted  in  bread 
and  water,  whose  clothing  was  of  one  tattered  mantle,  and  whose 
bed  of  an  armful  of  straw,  this  same  Irus,  by  a  rapid  transition 
of  fortune,  became  the  most  prosperous  mortal  imder  the  sun. 
It  pleased  the  gods  to  snatch  him  at  once  out  of  the  dust  and  to 
place  him  by  the  side  of  princes.  He  beheld  himself  in  the  poe- 
session  of  incalculable  treasures.  His  palace  excelled  even  the 
temple  of  the  gods  in  the  pomp  of  its  ornaments  ;  his  least  sump- 
tuous clothing  was  of  purple  and  gold,  and  his  table  might  well 
-have  been  named  the  compendium  of  luxiury,  the  summary  of  all 
that  the  voluptuous  ingenuity  of  men  had  invented  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  palate.  A  numerous  train  of  admiring  dependents 
followed  him  at  every  step  ;  those  to  whom  he  vouchsafed  a  gra- 
cious look  were  esteemed  already  in  the  high  road  of  fortune,  and 
the  favored  individual  who  was  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand  ap- 
peared to  be  the  object  of  common  envy.  The  name  of  Irus 
Bounding  in  his  ears  an  unwelcome  memento  and  perpetual  re- 
proach of  his  former  poverty,  he  for  this  reason  named  himself 

♦  Pr<zf.  ad  Moria  Encom. 
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Ceraunius,  or  the  Lightning-flasher,  and  the  whole  people  eele- 
hrated  this  splendid  change  of  title  by  public  rejoicingB.  The 
poet,  who  a  few  years  ago  had  personified  poverty  itself  under 
his  former  name  of  Irus,  now  made  a  discovery  which  had  till 
that  moment  remained  a  profound  secret,  but  was  now  received 
by  all  with  implicit  faith  and  warmest  approbation.  Jupiter, 
forsooth,  had  bcc4)me  enamored  of  the  mother  of  Ceraunius,  and 
assumed  the  form  of  a  mortal  in  order  to  enjoy  her  love.  Hence- 
forward they  erected  altars  to  him,  they  swore  by  his  name,  and 
the  priests  discovered  in  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  that 
the  great  Ceraimius,  this  worthy  son  of  Jupiter,  was  the  sole  pil- 
lar of  the  western  world.    Toxaris,  his  former  neighbor,  a  man 
whom  good  fortune,  unwearied  industry,  and  rational  frngality. 
had  placed  among  the  richest  citizens,  became  the  first  victim  of 
the  pride  of  this  new  demi-god.    In  the  time  of  his  poverty  Inis 
had  repined  at  his  luck  and  prosperity,  and  irritable  from  distrese 
and  envy,  had  conceived  that  Toxaris  had  looked  contemptuously 
on  him  ;  and  now  was  the  time  that  Ceraunius  would  make  hira 
feel  the  power  of  him,  whoso  father  grasped  the  thunderbolt. 
Three  advocates,  newly  admitted  into  the  recently  established 
order  of  the  Cygnet,  gave  evidence  that  Toxaris  had  denied  the 
gods,  committed  peculations  on  the  sacred  treasury,  and  in- 
creased his  treasures  }>y  acts  of  sacrilege.    He  was  hurried  ofi'to 
prison  and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  weahh 
confiscated  to  the  use  of  Ceraunius,  the  earthly  representative  of 
the  deities.    Ceraunius  now  found  nothing  wanting  to  his  felicit}- 
but  a  bride  worthy  of  his  rank  and  blooming  honors.    The  mort 
illustrious  of  the  land  were  candidates  for  his  alliance.  Euphor- 
bia, the  daughter  of  the  noble  Austrius,  was  honored  with  his 
final  choice.    To  nobility  of  birth  nature  had  added  for  Euphor- 
bia, a  rich  dowry  of  beauty,  a  nobleness  both  of  look  and  statuR. 
The  flo^\^ng  ringlets  of  her  hair,  her  lofty  forehead,  her  brilliant 
eyes*,  her  stately  figure,  her  majestic  gait,  had  enchanted  the 
haughty  Ceraunius  :  and  all  the  hards  told  what  the  inspirin? 
Muses  had  revealed  to  them,  that  Venus  more  than  once  had 
pined  with  jealousy  at  the  sight  of  her  superior  charms.  The 
day  of  espousal  arrived,  and  tlie  illustrious  son  of  Jove  was  pro- 
ceeding in  pomp  to  the  temple,  when  the  anguishnstricken  wife 
of  Toxnris,  with  his  innocent  children,  suddenly  threw  them- 
selves  at  his  feet,  and  with  loud  lamentations  entreated  him  to 
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spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  Enraged  by  this  interruption, 
Ceraunius  spumed  her  firom  him  'with  his  feet  and — ^Irus  awoke, 
and  found  himself  lying  on  the  same  straw  on  which  he  had  lain 
down,  and  with  his  old  tattered  mantle  spread  over  him.  Wiih 
his  returning  reason,  conscience  too  returned.  He  praised  the 
gods  and  resigned  himself  to  his  lot.  Ceraunius  indeed  had  van- 
ished, but  the  innocent  Toxaris  was  still  alive,  and  Irus  poor  yet 
guiltless. 

Can  my  reader  recollect  no  individual  now  on  earth,  who  some- 
time or  other  will  awake  from  his  dream  of  empire,  poor  as  Ims, 
with  all  the  guilt  and  impiety  of  Ceraunius  ?* 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this  fable  was  written  and 
first  published,  at  the  close  of  1809  : — 

fiiX^ev  (5e  re  vijmog  tyva. 

CHRISTBIAS  WITHIN  DOORS,  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  GERMANY. 

Ratzeburo,  1799. 

There  is  a  Christmas  custom  here  which  pleased  and  inter- 
ested me. — The  children  make  little  presents  to  their  parents, 
and  to  each  other  ;  and  the  parents  to  the  children.  For  three 
or  four  months  before  Christmas  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the 
boys  save  up  their  pocket-money,  to  make  or  purchase  these  pres- 
ents. What  the  present  is  to  be  is  cautiously  kept  secret,  and 
the  girls  have  a  world  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it — such  as 
working  when  they  are  out  on  visits  and  the  others  are  not  with 
them ;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  the  like. 
Then  on  the  evening  before  Christmas-day,  one  of  the  parlors  is 
lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go. 
A  great  yew  bough  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the 
bough,-  but  so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out, 
and  colored  paper  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs.  Under  this 
bough  the  children  lay  out  in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean 
for  their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets  what  they  in- 
tend for  each  other.  Then  the  parents  are  introduced,  and  each 
presents  his  httle  gifr,  and  then  bring  out  the  rest  one  by  one 
from  their  pockets,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraces. 

•  Bonaparte.—^ 
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Where  I  witnessed  this  scene,  there  were  eight  or  nine  obildren, 
and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and 
tenderness ;  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  and 
he  clasped  all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if 
he  did  it  to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I  was 
very  much  affected.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its  appenda- 
ges on  the  wall,  and  arching  over  on  the  ceiling,  made  a  pretty 
picture ;  and  then  the  raptures  of  the  very  little  ones,  when  at 
last  the  t^ng8  and  their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap !  0 
it  was  a  delight  for  them  ! — On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  pai^ 
lor,  the  parents  lay  out  on  the  table  the  presents  for  the  children : 
a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds,  as  on  this  day,  after  an  old 
custom,  the  mother  says  privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and 
the  father  to  his  sons,  that  which  he  has  observed  moat  praise- 
worthy and  that  which  was  most  faulty  in  their  conduct.  For- 
merly, and  still  in  all  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout 
North  Germany,  these  presents  were  sent  by  all  the  parents  to 
some  one  fellow,  who  in  high  buskins,  a  white  robe,  a  mask,  and 
an  enormous  fljix  wig,  personates  Knccht  Rupert^  the  servant 
Rupert.  On  Christmas  night  he  goes  round  to  every  house  and 
says,  that  Jesus  Christ  his  master  sent  him  thither ; — ^the  parenti 
and  elder  children  receive  him  with  great  pomp  of  reverencet 
while  the  little  ones  are  most  terribly  frightened.  He  then  in- 
quires for  the  children,  and  according  to  the  character  which  he 
hears  from  the  parent,  he  gives  them  the  intended  present,  ai  if 
they  came  out  of  heaven  from  Jesus  Christ.  Or,  if  they  shooM 
have  been  bad  children,  he  gives  the  parents  a  rod,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  master  recommends  them  to  use  it  frequently.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  old  the  children  are  let  into  the  secret,  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  how  faithfully  they  keep  it. 


The  whole  lake  of  Ratzeburg  is  one  mass  of  thick  traospaiCBt 
ice,  a  spotless  mirror  of  nine  miles  in  extent.  The  lownM 
the  hills,  which  rise  from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  precludes  the 
awful  sublimity  of  Alpine  landscape,  yet  compensates  for  tin 
want  of  it  by  beauties,  of  which  this  very  lowness  is  a  neoeMiy 
condition.  Yester-inoming  I  saw  the  lesser  lake  completely  hid- 
den by  mi^t :  but  the  moment  the  sun  peeped  over  the  hill,  the 
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mist  broke  in  the  middle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  stood  divided, 
leaving  a  bniad  road  all  across  the  lake  ;  and  between  these  two 
walls  of  mist  the  sunlight  burnt  upon  the  ice»  fonning  a  n^ad  of 
golden  fire,  intolerably  bright,  and  the  mist- walls  tliomst^lvt^s  juu> 
took  of  the  blaze  in  a  multitude  of  shining  colors.  Tliis  is  our 
second  frost.  About  a  month  ago,  before  the  thaw  canio  ou,  there 
was  a  storm  of  wind  ;  and  during  the  whole  night,  suoli  wore  the 
thunders  and  bowlings  of  the  breaking  ice,  that  thoy  hnvo  lot\  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  that  there  arc  sounds  more  sublinio  than 
any  sight  can  be,  more  absolutely  suspending  the  jxiwer  of  com- 
parison, and  more  utterly  absorbing  the  mind's  self-consciousness 
in  its  total  attention  to  the  object  working  upon  it.  Pnrt  of  the 
ice  which  the  vehemence  of  the  vnnd  had  shattereil,  was  driven 
shoreward  and  froze  anew.  On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  at 
simset,  the  shattered  ice  thus  frozen,  ap})eared  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
in  shape  like  an  agitated  sea  ;  beyond  this,  the  water  that  ran  up 
between  the  great  islands  of  ice  which  had  preserved  tlu'ir  matwes 
entire  and  smooth,  shone  of  a  yellow  green  :  but  all  these,  neat- 
tered  ice-islands,  themselves,  were  of  an  intensely  bright  blood 
color, — they  seemed  blood  and  light  in  union.  On  aainr.  of  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  the  fishennen  stood  pulling  out  their  im- 
mense nets  through  the  holes  made  in  the  ice  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  men,  their  net-poles,  and  their  huge  nets,  were  a  part  of 
the  glory  ;  say  rather,  it  appeared  as  if  the  rich  crimson  light  had 
shaped  itself  into  these  forms,  figures,  and  attitudes,  to  make  a 
glorious  vision  in  mockery  of  earthly  things. 

The  lower  lake  is  now  all  alive  with  .skaters,  and  with  ladies 
driven  onward  by  them  hi  their  ice  cars.  Mercury,  surely,  was 
the  first  maker  of  skates,  and  the  wing.s  at  his  feet  are  symbols 
of  the  invention.  In  skating  there  aro  three  pleasing  circum- 
stances ;  the  infinitely  subtle  particles  of  ice  which  the  skate  cuts 
up,  and  which  creep  and  run  before  the  skate  like  a  low  mist, 
and  in  sunrise  or  sunset  become  colored ;  Wicoiid,  the  shadow  of 
the  skater  in  the  water,  seen  through  the  transparent  irj! ;  and 
third,  the  melancholy  undulating  sound  from  the  skate,  not  with- 
out variety ;  and  when  very  many  are  skating  together,  the  sounds 
mud  the  noises  crive  an  impulse  to  the  icy  trees,  and  the  woodn  alJ 
round  the  lake  tinkle. 

Here  I  stop,  having  in  truth  transcribed  the  prercding  in  great 
measore.  in  order  to  present  the  knrers  of  poelrv  "wv\.\v  a.  <\f:wtv^ 
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tive  passage,  extracted  with  the  author's  pemuasioii,  from  aa  un- 
published poem  on  the  growth  and  revohitions  of  an  indlTiiual 
mind  by  Wordsworth  : — 

— on  Orphic  tale  indeed, 
A  tale  divine  of  high  and  passionate  tbou^ita 

To  their  own  music  chanted  I* 

GKOWTH  OF  GEMUS  FllUM  THE  INFLUENCES  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS  05 
THE  IMAGINATION  IN  BOYHOOD  AND  EARLY  YOUTH. 

Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe  I 

Thou  soul,  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought  \ 

And  giv'st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 

And  everlasting  motion !  not  in  vain. 

By  day  or  star-light,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 

Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 

The  passions  that  build  up  our  hunum  soul. 

Nor  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man. 

But  with  high  object with  enduring  things. 

With  life  and  nature  :  purifying  thus 

llie  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 

Xnd  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 

Both  pain  and  feui',  until  we  recognize 

A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Xor  was  this  fellowship  vuuchsaf 'd  to  me 
With  stinted  kindne»s.    In  2sovemlx^r  days 
When  vapors  rolling  down  the  valleys  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome ;  among  woods 
At  noon,  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights. 
When  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills  I  honiewai  d  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was, mine; 
Twas  mine  among  the  fields  both  day  and  night. 
And  by  the  waters  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and.  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed, 
I  heeded  not  the  summons : — haj>pv  time 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us,  to  me 
It  was  a  time  of  rapture:  clear  and  loud 
,  The  village  clock  toUVl  six ;— I  wheel  d  about 
Proud  and  exulting,  like  an  untir*d  horse 
That  car'd  not  for  its  home.— All  shod  with  steel 
We  hiss'd  ak>ng  the  poHsh'd  ice,  in  games 
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Oonfedermt«,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures,  the  resounding  horn. 
The  pack  loud  bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle  :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud. 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron,  while  the  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  meUmcholy — not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars, 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  dear,  and  in  the  weit 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay  or  sportively 
Glanc'd  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng, 
To  cut  across  the  image  of  a  star 
That  gleam'd  upon  the  ice :  and  oftentimes 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness  spinning  still 
The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 
Have  I  reclined  \yack  upon  my  heels 
Stopp'd  short :  yet  still  the  solitary  clifls 
Whcel'd  by  me  even  as  if  the  earth  had  roll'd 
With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round : 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train 
Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watch*d 
Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  smnmer  sea. 
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Et  itt  fait  ircturig  tu  teKen,  wie  man  vott  tier  Hebraitckm  Qutllen  9o  gam 
tick  abgewendet  hat.  In  jEgyptent  selbst  dunkeln  unentr&thadbartn  Hie- 
roglypken  hat  man  den  Sehlussel  alter  Weitheit  tuchen  woilen  ;  jetzt  itt  vcn 
nichtt  ah  Indxent  Sprache  und  Weisheit  die  JUde;  aher  die  Rahbinvtehe 
Schriften  liegen  unerforeeht.  Schkllcco. 

It  is  mournful  to  obaerve,  how  entirely  we  have  turned  our  bftcks  on  the 
Hebrew  eources.  In  the  obscure,  insolvable  riddles  of  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics the  learned  have  l)een  hoping  to  find  the  key  of  ancieut  doctrine, 
and  now  we  hear  of  nothing  but  the  language  and  wisdom  of  India,  while 
the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  liabbins  are  consigned  to  neglect  i»-ithout 
examination. 

THE  LORD  HELPETH  MAN  AND  BEAST. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian came  to  a  people  in  Africa,  who  dwelt,  in  a  remote  and 
secluded  corner,  in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  con- 
queror. They  led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received 
him  hospitably,  and  placed  before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs, 
and  bread  of  gold.  '*  Do  you  cat  gold  in  this  countr\'  said 
Alexander.  "  I  take  it  for  granted,"  replied  the  chief.  "  that  thou 
wast  able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what 
reason  then  art  thou  come  among  us  ?"  *'  Your  gold  has  not 
tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I  would  willingly  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs."  "So  be  it," 
rejoined  the  other  ;  '*  sojourn  among  us  as  long  as  it  pleaseth 
thee."  At  the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citizens  entered  as 
into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  •*  I  bought  of  this 
man  a  piece  of  land,  and  as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through 
it  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for 
the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  be- 
neath it  :  and  yet  the  former  owTier  of  the  land  will  not  receiye 
it. "    The  defendant  answered  .  "  \  \io^ ^  conscience  ai 
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well  as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its  con- 
tingent, as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the 
treasure  inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge, 
recapitulated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see 
whether  or  no  he  imderstood  them  aright.  Then  after  some  re- 
flection, said  :  "  Thou  hast  a  son,  friend,  I  helieve  ?"  "  Yes  I" 
*'  And  thou"  (addressing  the  other)  "  a  daughter  ?"  "  Yes  !" — 
**  Well,  then,  let  thy  son  marry  thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the 
treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  their  marriage  portion."  Alex- 
ander seemed  surprised  and  perplexed.  "  Think  you  my  sentence 
unjust  ?"  the  chief  asked  him.  "  0  no,"  replied  Alexander,  **  hut 
it  astonishes  me."       And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief, 

would  the  case  have  been  decided  in  your  country  ?"  "To 
confess  the  truth,"  said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  both 
parties  into  custody,  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's 
use."  "  For  the  king's  use  I"  exclaimed  the  chief,  now  in  his 
turn  astonished.  *'  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country  ?" — "  0 
yes  !"  "  Does  it  rain  there  ?" — "  Assuredly."  **  Wonderful  I 
but  are  there  tame  animals  in  the  country  that  live  on  the  grass 
and  green  herbs  ?"  Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds."  "  Ay, 
that  must  be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief :  "for  the  sake  of  those 
innocent  animals  the  all-gracious  Being  continues  to  let  the  sun 
shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  country." 

WHOSO  HATH  FOUND  A  \lRTUOUS  WIFE  HATH  A  GREATER 
TREASURE   THAX  COSTLY  PEARLS. 

Such  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meir  found. 
He  sat  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  public  school, 
and  instructed  the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house 
his  two  sons  died,  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlight- 
ened in  the  law.  His  '\^'ife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid 
them  upon  the  marriage-bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering  over 
their  bodies.  In  the  evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  "  WTiere 
are  my  two  sons,"  he  asked,  "  that  I  may  give  them  my  bless- 
ing ?"  "  They  are  gone  to  the  school,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
repeatedly  looked  round  the  school,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  did  not 
iee  them  there."  She  reached  to  him  a  goblet,  he  praised  the 
Loid  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath,  drank,  and  again  asked : 
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"  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  too  may  drink  of  the  cup  of  bloM 
ing  "  They  will  not  he  far  off,"  she  said,  and  placed  food  be- 
fore him  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  genial 
mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  afler  the  meal,  she  thm  ad- 
dressed him  :  Babbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  propose 
to  thee  one  question."  "  Ask  it  then,  my  love  I"  he  replied. 
"  A  few  days  ago,  a  person  intrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody, 
and  now  he  demands  them  :  should  I  give  them  back  ?"  "  This 
is  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  "VSliat,  wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be 
reluctant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own  ?"  "  No,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquaint- 
ing thee  therewith."  She  then  led  hiin  to  their  chamber,  and 
stepping  to  the  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  the  dead  bodies. 
"  Ah,  my  sons,  my  sons,"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father,  ''my  sons, 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my  understanding.  I  vtbs 
your  father,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law."  The  mother 
turned  away  and  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we 
must  not  be  reluctant  to  restore  that  which  was  intrusted  to  our 
keeping  ?  See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I"  *'  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  I"  echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  "  and  blessed  be  his  name  for 
thy  sake  too  I  For  well  it  is  written  :  WTioso  hath  found  a  vir- 
tuous wife  hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly  pearls  :  she  open- 
etk  her  mouth  with  icisdoni,  a?id  i?i  her  tongue  is  the  late  of 
ki7tdness.''* 


COX\'ERSATION  OF  A  PmLOSOPHER  WITH  A  RABBI. 

Your  God  in  his  book  calls  himself  a  jealous  God,  who  can 
endure  no  other  god  beside  himself,  and  on  all  occasions  makes 
manifest  his  abhorrence  of  idolatr)'.  How  conies  it  then  that  he 
threatens  and  seems  to  hate  the  worshipers  of  false  gods  more 
than  the  false  gods  themselves."  '*  A  certain  king,"  replied  the 
Rabbi,  "  had  a  disobedient  son.  Among  other  worthless  tricks 
of  various  kinds,  he  had  the  baseness  to  give  his  dogs  his  father's 
names  and  titles.  Should  the  king  show  his  anger  on  the  pnnoe 
or  the  dogs  ?"    "  Well  turned,"  rejoined  the  philosopher  :  "hot 

•  ProY.  xxxi.  26.— .jsa: 
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if  your  God  destroyed  the  objects  of  idolatry  he  would  take  away 
the  tempUtion  to  it."  "  Yea,"  retorted  the  Rabbi,  "  if  the  fooli 
worshiped  such  things  only  as  were  of  no  further  use  than  that 
to  which  their  folly  applied  them,  if  the  idol  were  always  as 
worthless  as  the  idolatry  is  contemptible.  But  they  worship  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  host  of  heaven,  the  rivers,  the  sea,  fire,  air, 
and  what  not  ?  Would  you  that  the  Creator,  for  the  sake  of 
these  fools,  should  ruin  his  own  works,  and  disturb  the  laws  ap- 
pointed to  nature  by  his  own  wistlom  ?  If  a  man  steals  grain 
and  80"ws  it,  should  the  seed  not  shoot  up  out  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause it  was  stolen  ?  0  no  !  the  wise  Creator  lets  nature  run 
her  own  course  :  for  her  course  is  his  own  appointment.  And 
what  if  the  children  of  folly  abuse  it  to  evil  ?  The  day  of  reck- 
oning is  not  far  off,  and  men  ^ill  then  learn  that  human  actions 
likewise  re-appcar  in  their  consequences  by  as  certain  a  law  as 
the  green  blade  rises  up  out  of  the  buried  corn-seed."* 

*  See  Proben  Babbinischer  Weisheit  EngeVs  Schriften,  Bd  I.  §.  297- 
866.— ^m.  E(L 
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ON  THE  GROUXDS  OF  MORALS  AND  RELIGION,  AND  THE 
DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  MIND  REQUISITE  FOR  A  TRUE 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  SAME. 
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I  know,  the  seeming  mad  Mlf-pleasing  wisdom  of  oar  times  oonsistt  mndi 
in  cavilling  and  unjustly  carping  at  all  things  that  see  light,  and  that  there 
are  many  who  earnestly  hunt  after  the  poblike  fame  of  learning  and  judg- 
ment by  this  easily  trod  and  despicable  path,  which,  notwithstanding,  thej 
tread  with  as  much  confidence  as  folly :  for  that,  oftimes,  which  they  rainly 
and  unjustly  brand  with  opprobrie,  outlives  their  fate,  and  flourisheth  when  It 
is  forgot  that  ever  any  such  as  they  had  being. — Dedication  to  Lord  Herbert 
of  Ambrote  Parey'a  Works  by  Thomas  Johnsov,  the  Trandator^  1634. 


THE  FRIEND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Uapd  Xi^w  r^v  ivvoiav  tov  Kortl  <pvaiv  ^yv,  kqI  rd  aefivdv  uirhiaTtiCf 

'  wre  KoAaxeiac  fitv  Trdaric  rrpofnjveirepav  elvai  rf,i'  6fu?.tav  airrov,  Meoi^ 

fuiraTOv  di  rrap*  airdv  iKelvov  tov  Kaipbv  elvar  Kai  ufia  fitv  dTradi^arov  elvai, 
ofM  6i  ^t?M^opy6TaTov'  koX  rb  ISeiv  uvOpuTzov  aai^  i?.dxi'op  ruv  iauTif$ 
KoXuv  rjyovfitvov  li/v  ai'Tov  -o/.vftaO'njv.  M.  ANTONlNua* 

From  Sextus,  and  from  the  conten^plation  of  his  character,  I  learned 
what  it  was  to  live  a  life  in  harmony  with  natiu'e ;  and  that  seemlinets 
and  dignity  of  deportment,  which  injured  the  profoundest  rererence  at  Um 
very  same  time  that  his  company  was  more  winning  than  all  the  flatterj 
in  the  world.  To  him  I  owe  likewise  that  I  have  known  a  man  at  onoe  tlie 
most  dispassionate,  and  the  most  n/Tectionate,  and  who  of  all  his  attraotioQi 
set  the  least  value  on  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  acquisitiooa. 

TO  THE  EPITOR  OF  THE  FRIEND. 

I  hope  you  will  not  ascribe  to  presumption  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  your  work.  I  feel  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  you  have  undertaken  to  support ;  and  my 
object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  describe  to  you,  in  part  from  my 
own  feelings,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of  many  minds, 
which  may  derive  important  advantage  from  your  instructions. 

I  speak.  Sir,  of  those  who,  though  bred  up  under  our  unfavor* 
able  system  of  education,  have  yet  held  at  times  some  intercourse 
with  nature,  and  with  those  great  minds  whose  works  have  been 
moulded  by  the  spirit  of  nature  ;  who,  therefore,  when  they  pass 
from  the  seclusion  and  constraint  of  early  study,  bring  with  them 
into  the  new  scene  of  the  world  much  of  the  pure  sensibility 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  that  is  greatly  good  in  thought  and  ac- 

*  L.  I  9.   But  the  passage  is  made  up  from,  rather  than  £ 
tooinus.— 
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tion.    To  such  the  season  of  that  entrance  into  the  world  is  a 

season  of  fearful  importance  ;  not  for  the  seduction  of  its  pateUms, 
but  of  its  opinions.  \Miatever  be  their  intellectual  powers,  un- 
less extraordinary  circumstances  in  their  lives  have  been  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  gro^'th  of  meditative  genius,  that  their  speculative 
opinions  must  spring  out  of  their  early  feelings,  their  minds  are 
still  at  the  mercy  of  fortune :  they  have  no  inward  impulse 
steadily  to  propel  them :  and  must  trust  to  the  chances  of  the 
world  for  a  guide.  And  such  is  our  present  moral  and  intellec- 
tual state,  that  these  chances  are  little  else  than  variety  of  dan- 
ger. There  will  be  a  thousand  causes  conspiring  to  complete 
the  work  of  a  false  education,  and  by  inclosing  the  mind  on 
every  side  from  the  influences  of  natural  feeling,  to  d^rade  its 
inborn  dignity,  and  finally  bring  the  heart  itself  under  subjection 
to  a  cornipted  understanding.  I  am  anxious  to  describe  to  you 
what  I  have  experienced  or  seen  of  the  dispositions  and  feelings 
that  vriW  aid  every  other  cause  of  danger,  and  tend  to  lay  the 
mind  open  to  the  infection  of  all  those  'falsehoods  in  opinion  and 
sentiment,  which  constitute  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

Though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  mind  of 
the  couutr)'  is  much  enervated  since  the  days  of  her  strength, 
and  brought  down  from  its  moral  dignity,  it  is  not  yet  so  forlorn 
of  all  good, — there  is  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  times  so  dark 
and  saddening  and  repulsive — as  to  shock  the  tirst  feelings  of  a 
generous  spirit,  and  drive  it  at  once  to  seek  refuge  in  the  elder 
ages  of  our  greatness.  There  yet  survive?*  w  mueh  of  the  char- 
acter bred  up  through  long  years  of  liberty,  danger,  and  glor>-. 
that  even  what  this  age  produces  bears  traces  of  those  that  are 
past,  and  it  still  yields  enough  of  bwiutifal,  and  splendid,  and 
bold,  to  captivate  an  ardent  but  luitutored  imagination.  And  in 
this  real  excellence  is  the  beginning  of  danger  .  for  it  is  the  first 
spring  of  that  excessive  admiration  of  the  age  Yfhich  at  last 
brinjrs  down  to  its  own  level  a  mind  born  above  it.  If  there  ex- 
isted only  the  ireiieral  disposition  of  all  who  are  formed  with  a 
high  capacity  fi>r  good,  to  be  rather  credulous  of  excellence  than 
suspiciously  and  severely  just,  the  error  would  not  be  carried  far : 
but  there  are,  to  a  young  mind,  in  this  country  and  at  this  time, 
numerous  powerfid  causes  concurring  to  inflame  his  disposition, 
till  the  excess  of  the  aflection  above  the  worth  of  its  object  is 
beyond  all  computation     To  trace  these  causes  it  will  be  nsoas- 
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ings.    He  catches  at  eveiy  uncertain  show  and  Bhidowy  retem- 

blance  of  what  he  seeks ;  and  ansuspicious  in  innocence,  be  is 
first  won  with  those  appearances  of  good  which  are  in  fact  only 
false  pretensions.  But  this  error  is  not  carried  far  :  for  there  ii 
a  sort  of  instinct  of  rectitude,  which,  like  the  pressure  of  a  talis- 
man given  to  baffle  the  illusions  of  enchantment,  warns  a  pure 
mind  against  hypocrisy.  There  is  another  delusion  more  diffi- 
cult to  resist  and  more  slowly  dissipated.  It  is  when  he  finds, 
as  he  of^en  will,  some  of  the  real  features  of  exceUmce  in  the 
purity  of  their  native  form.  For  then  his  rapid  imaginaticm 
will  gather  round  them  all  the  kindred  features  that  are  wanting 
to  perfect  beaut}' ;  and  make  for  him,  where  he  could  not  find, 
the  moral  creature  of  his  expectation ;  peopling,  even  from  this 
human  world,  his  little  circle  of  afiection  with  forms  as  fair  as 
his  heart  desired  for  its  love. 

But  when,  from  the  eminence  of  life  which  he  has  reached, 
he  liits  up  his  eyes,  aud  sends  out  his  spirit  to  range  over  the 
great  scene  tliat  is  opening  before  him  and  around  him,  the 
whole  prospect  of  civilized  life  so  'wide  aud  so  magnificent ; — 
when  he  }x»gins  to  contemplate,  in  their  various  stations  of  power 
or  sj)lendor,  tlie  leaders  of  mankind,  those  men  on  whose  wisdom 
are  hung  the  fortunes  of  nations,  those  whose  genius  and  valor 
wield  the  heroism  of  a  people  ;— or  those,  in  no  inferior  pride  of 
place,  whose  sway  is  over  the  mind  of  society,  chiefs  in  the 
realm  of  imagination,  interpreters  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  rulers 
of  human  opinion ; — what  wonder  when  he  looks  on  all  this  liv- 
injr  scene,  that  his  heart  should  burn  with  strong  affection,  that 
he  should  feel  that  his  own  happiness  will  be  forever  interAvoven 
with  the  interests  of  mankind  ?  Here  then  the  sanguine  hope 
with  which  he  looks  on  life,  vriW  again  be  blended  with  his  pas- 
sionate desire  of  excellence ;  and  he  will  still  be  impelled  to 
single  out  some,  on  whom  his  imagination  and  Jiis  hopes  may 
repo.«e.  To  whatever  department  of  human  thought  or  action 
his  mind  is  turned  with  interest,  either  by  the  sway  of  public 
pa.ssion  or  by  its  own  impulse,  among  statesmen,  and  warriors, 
and  philosophers,  and  poets,  he  will  distinguish  some  favored 
names  on  which  he  may  satisfy  his  admiration.  Aud  there,  just 
as  in  the  little  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  seizing  eagerly  on 
ever)'  merit  the\'  possess,  he  will  supply  more  from  his  own 
civdulom  hope,  completing  real  ^^ith  imagined  excellence,  till 
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living  men,  with  all  their  imperfections,  heoome  to  him  the  rep- 
reeentatives  of  his  perfect  ideal  creation  ; — ^till,  multiplying  his 
objects  of  reverence,  as  he  enlarges  his  prospect  of  life,  he  will 
have  surroimded  liimself  with  idols  of  his  own  hands,  and  his 
imagination  will  seem  to  discern  a  glory  in  the  countenance  of 
the  age,  which  is  hut  the  reflection  of  its  own  effulgence. 

He  will  possess,  therefore,  in  the  creative  power  of  generous 
hope,  a  preparation  for  illusory  and  exaggerated  admiration  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives  :  and  this  predisposition  will  meet  with 
many  favoring  circumstances,  when  he  has  grown  up  under  a 
system  of  education  like  ours,  which  (as  perhaps  all  education 
must  that  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  distinct  and  embodied  class, 
who  therefore  bring  to  it  the  peculiar  and  hereditary  prejudices 
of  their  order)  has  controlled  his  imagination  to  a  reverence  of 
former  times,  with  an  unjust  contempt  of  his  own.  For  no  sooner 
does  he  break  loose  from  this  control,  and  begin  to  feel,  as  he  con- 
templates the  world  for  himself,  how  much  there  is  surrounding 
him  on  all  sides,  that  gratifies  his  noblest  desires,  than  there 
springs  up  in  him  an  indignant  sense  of  injustice,  both  to  the  age 
and  to  his  own  mind ;  and  he  is  impelled  warmly  and  eagerly  to 
give  loose  to  the  feelings  that  have  been  held  in  bondage,  to  seek 
out  and  to  delight  in  finding  excellence  that  will  vindicate  the  in- 
sulted world,  while  it  justifies,  too,  his  resentment  of  his  own  un- 
due subjection,  and  exalts  the  value  of  his  new  found  liberty. 

Add  to  this,  that  secluded  as  he  has  been  from  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  imprisoning  circle  of  one  system  of  ideas,  cut  off  from  his 
share  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  stirring  among  men, 
he  finds  himself,  at  the  first  steps  of  his  liberty,  in  a  new  intellec- 
tual world.  Passions  and  powers  which  he  knew  not  of  start  up 
in  his  soul.  The  human  mind,  which  he  had  seen  but  under  one 
aspect,  now  presents  to  him  a  thousand  unknown  and  beautiful 
forms.  He  sees  it,  in  its  varying  powers,  glancing  over  nature 
with  restless  curiosity,  and  with  impetuous  energy  striving  for- 
ever against  the  barriers  which  she  has  placed  around  it;  sees  it 
with  divine  power  creating  from  dark  materials  Uving  beauty, 
and  fixing  all  its  high  and  transported  fancies  in  imperishable 
forms.  In  the  world  of  knowledge,  and  science,  and  art,  and 
genius,  he  treads  as  a  stranger :  in  the  confusion  of  new  sensa- 
tions, bewildered  in  delights,  all  seems  beautifial ;  all  seems  ad- 
mirable.   And  therefore  he  engages  eagerly  in  the  i^\rE^\.Q>^^ift2aR 
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or  insufficient  philosophy  ;  he  is  won  by  the  allurements  of  lioen- 
tious  art ;  he  follows  ^vith  wonder  the  irre^lar  transports  of  un- 
disciplined imagination.  Nor,  where  the  objects  of  his  admira- 
tion are  worthy,  is  he  yet  skilful  to  distinguish  between  the  ac- 
quisitions which  the  age  has  made  for  itself,  and  that  large  pro- 
portion of  its  wealth  which  it  has  only  inherited  :  but  in  bis  de- 
light of  discovery  and  gro^nng  knowledge,  all  that  is  new  to  his 
own  mind  seems  to  him  newborn  to  the  world.  To  himself  every 
fresh  idea  appears  instruction  ;  every  new  exertion,  acquisition 
of  power :  he  seems  just  called  to  the  consciousness  of  himself, 
and  to  his  true  place  hi  the  intellectual  world  ;  and  gratitude  and 
reverence  towards  those  to  whom  he  owes  this  recovery  of  his 
dignity,  tend  much  to  subject  him  to  the  dominion  of  minds  that 
were  not  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  leaders  of  opinion. 

All  the  tumult  and  glow  of  thought  and  imagination,  which 
seize  on  a  mind  of  power  in  such  a  scene,  tend  irresistibly  to  bmd 
it  by  stronger  attachment  of  love  and  admiration  to  its  o'wn  age. 
And  there  is  one  among  the  new  emotions  which  belong  to  its 
entrance  on  the  world,  one  almost  the  noblest  of  all,  in  which  this 
exaltation  of  the  age  is  essentially  mingled.  The  faith  in  the 
perpetual  progression  of  human  nature  towards  perfection  gives 
birth  to  finrh  lofty  dreams,  as  tJcoure  to  it  the  devout  assent  of  the 
ima;2:ination  ;  and  it  will  be  yet  more  grateful  to  a  lieart  just 
opening  to  hope,  flushed  Mith  the  consciousness  of  new  strength, 
and  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  destined  achievements.  There  is. 
therefore,  almost  a  compulsion  on  generous  and  enthusiastic 
spirits,  as  thi?y  tnist  that  the  future  shall  transcend  the  present, 
to  believe  that  the  present  transcends  the  past.  It  is  only  on  an 
undue  love  and  admiration  of  their  own  age  tliat  they  can  build 
their  confidence  in  the  melioration  of  the  human  race.  Nor  is 
this  faith,  wliich,  in  some  shape,  will  always  he  the  creed  of  vir- 
tue, without  apparent  rea.s<>n,  even  in  the  errcaiemis  fonn  in  which 
the  young  adopt  it.  For  there  is  a  perpetual  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  art,  an  unceasing  jirogress  in  many  of  the  modes 
of  ex(?rlion  of  the  human  minil,  a  perpetual  unfolding  of  virtues 
with  the  changing  manners  of  society  :  and  it  is  not  for  a  young 
mind  to  compare  what  is  gained  with  what  has  passed  away;  to 
diwern  that  amidst  the  incessant  intellectual  activity  of  the  race, 
the  intellectual  power  of  individual  minds  may  be  falling  off; 
And  ihat  amidst  accumu\at\nf[  VTvo^\«dv^  Vs^^  ws\«wce  may  di^ 
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appear ;  and  still  less,  to  judge,  in  the  more  complicated  moral 
character  of  a  people,  what  is  progression,  and  what  is  decline. 

Into  a  mind  possessed  with  this  persuasion  of  the  perpetual 
progress  of  man,  there  may  even  imperceptibly  steal  both  firom 
the  belief  itself,  and  from  many  of  the  views  on  which  it  rests, 
something  like  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  great  men  of  former 
ages,  and  with  the  reverence,  which  no  delusion  will  ever  over- 
power in  a  pure  mind,  for  their  greatness,  a  fancied  discernment 
of  imperfection  and  of  incomplete  excellence,  which  wanted  for 
its  accomplishment  the  advantages  of  later  improvements :  there 
will  be  a  surprise  that  so  much  should  have  been  possible  in 
times  so  ill  prepared ;  and  even  the  study  of  their  works  may  be 
sometimes  rather  the  curious  research  of  a  speculative  inquirer, 
than  the  devout  contemplation  of  an  enthusiast, — the  watchful 
and  obedient  heart  of  a  disciple  listening  to  the  inspiration  of  his 
master. 

Here  then  is  the  power  of  delusion  that  will  gather  round  the 
first  steps  of  a  youthful  spirit,  and  throw  enchantment  over  the 
world  in  which  it  is  to  dwell ; — ^hope  realizing  its  own  dreams ; 
ignorance  dazzled  and  ravished  with  sudden  sunshine  ;  power 
awakened  and  rejoicing  in  its  own  consciousness ;  enthusiasm 
kindling  among  multiplying  images  of  greatness  and  beauty,  and 
enamored,  above  all,  of  one  splendid  error ;  and,  springing  from 
all  these,  such  a  rapture  of  life  and  hope,  and  joy,  that  the  soul, 
in  the  power  of  its  happiness,  transmutes  things  essentially  repug- 
nant to  it,  into  the  excellence  of  its  own  nature  :  these  are  the 
spells  that  cheat  the  eye  of  the  mind  with  illusion.  It  is  under 
these  influences  that  a  young  man  of  ardent  spirit  gives  all  his 
love,  and  reverence,  and  zeal,  to  productions  of  art,  to  theories 
of  science,  to  opinions,  to  systems  of  feeling,  and  to  characters 
distinguished  in  the  world,  that  are  far  beneath  liis  owii  original 
dignity. 

Now  as  this  delusion  springs  not  from  his  worse  but  his  better 
nature,  it  seems  as  if  there  could  be  no  M-aming  to  him  from 
within  of  his  danger :  for  even  the  impassioned  joy  which  he 
draws  at  times  from  the  works  of  nature,  and  from  those  of  her 
mightier  sons,  and  which  would  startle  him  from  a  dream  of  un- 
worthy passion,  serves  only  to  fix  the  infatuation  : — for  those  deep 
emotions,  proving  to  him  that  his  heart  is  uncorrupted,  justify  to 
him  all  its  workings,  and  his  mind,  confiding  and  deU%Vv\\Tv%  \sw 
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itself,  yields  to  the  guidance  of  its  own  blind  impulses  of  plemsare. 
His  chance,  therefore,  of  security  is  the  chance  that  the  greater 
number  of  objects  occurring  to  attract  his  honorable  passions 
may  be  worthy  of  them.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  whole 
power  of  circumstances  is  collected  to  gather  round  him  such  ob- 
jects and  influences  as  will  bend  his  high  passions  to  unworthy 
enjoyment.  He  engages  in  it  with  a  heart  and  understanding 
unspoiled  :  but  they  can  not  long  be  misapplied  with  impunity. 
They  are  drawn  gradually  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  false- 
hoods they  have  adopted,  till,  his  very  nature  seeming  to  change 
under  the  corruption,  there  disappears  from  it  the  capacity  of 
those  higher  perceptions  and  pleasures  to  which  he  was  bora : 
and  lie  is  cast  ofl'  from  the  communion  of  exalted  minds,  to  hve 
and  to  perish  with  the  age  to  which  he  has  surrendered  himself 
If  minds  under  these  circumstances  of  danger  are  preserved 
from  decay  and  overthrow,  it  can  seldom,  I  think,  be  to  them- 
selves that  they  owe  their  deliverance.  It  must  be  to  a  fortunate 
cliauce  which  places  them  mider  the  influence  of  some  more  en- 
lifrhtencd  mind,  from  which  they  may  first  gain  suspicion  and 
afterwards  wisdom.  There  is  a  philosophy,  which,  leading  them 
by  the  lipht  of  their  best  emotions  to  the  principles  which  should 
give  life  to  thought  and  law  to  genius,  wiU  discover  to  them  in 
clear  and  perfect  evidence,  the  falsehood  of  the  errors  that  have 
misled  them,  and  restore  them  to  themselves.  And  this  philoso- 
phy they  will  be  willing  to  hear  and  wise  to  understand  ;  but 
they  must  be  led  into  its  mysteries  by  some  guiding  hand  ;  for 
they  want  the  inii)ulffe  or  the  power  to  penetrate  of  themselves 
the  recesses. 

If  a  superior  mhid  should  assume  the  protection  of  others  just 
beginning  to  move  among  the  dangers  I  have  described,  it  would 
probably  be  found,  that  delusions  springing  from  their  own  vir 
tuons  activity  were  not  the  only  difficulties  to  bo  encountered. 
Even  after  suspicion  is  awakened,  the  subjection  to  falsehood 
may  be  prolonjred  and  deepened  by  many  weaknesses  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature ;  weaknesses  that  will  sometima 
shake  the  authority  of  acknowledged  truth.  There  may  be  intel- 
lectual indolence ;  an  indisposition  in  the  mind  to  the  efibrt 
combining  the  ideas  it  actually  possesses,  and  bringing  into  dii- 
tinct  form  the  knowledge,  which  in  its  elements  is  already  ill 
own  :  there  may  be.  where  the  heart  resists  the  sway  of  opiiiMa 
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misgivings  and  modest  self-mistrust  in  him  who  sees  that,  if  he 
trusts  his  heart,  he  must  slight  the  judgment  of  all  around  him  : 
— there  may  he  too  hahitual  yielding  to  authority,  consisting, 
more  than  in  indolence  or  diffidence,  in  a  conscious  helplessness 
and  incapacity  of  the  mind  to  maintain  itself  in  its  own  place 
against  the  weight  of  general  opinion ;  and  there  may  be  too 
indiscriminate,  too  undisciplined,  a  sympathy  with  others,  which 
by  the  mere  infection  of  feehng  will  subdue  the  reason.  There 
must  be  a  weakness  in  dejection  to  him  who  thinks  with  sadness, 
if  his  faith  be  pure,  how  gross  is  the  error  of  the  multitude,  and 
that  multitude  how  vast ; — a  reluctance  to  embrace  a  creed  that 
excludes  so  many  whom  he  loves,  so  many  whom  his  youth  has 
revered  ; — a  difficulty  to  his  understanding  to  believe  that  those" 
whom  he  knows  to  be,  in  much  that  is  good  and  honorable,  his 
superiors,  can  be  beneath  him  in  this  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all ; — a  sympatliy  pleading  importunately  at  his  heart  to 
descend  to  the  fellowship  of  his  brothers,  and  to  take  their  faith 
and  wisdom  for  his  own.  How  often,  when  under  the  impulses 
of  those  solemn  hours,  in  which  he  has  felt  with  clearer  insight 
and  deeper  faith  his  sacred  truths,  he  labors  to  win  to  his  own 
belief  those  whom  he  loves,  will  he  be  checked  by  their  indiffer- 
ence or  their  laughter  I  And  will  he  not  bear  back  to  his  medi- 
tations a  painful  and  disheartening  sorrow,  a  gloomy  discontent 
in  that  faith  which  takes  in  but  a  portion  of  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  include  in  all  liis  blessings  ?  Will  he  not  be  enfeebled 
by  a  distraction  of  inconsistent  desires,  when  he  feels  so  strongly 
that  the  faith  which  fills  his  heart,  the  circle  within  which  he 
would  embrace  all  he  loves — would  repose  all  his  wishes  and  hopes 
and  enjoyments — is  yet  incommensurate  with  his  affections  ? 

Even  when  the  mind,  strong  in  reason  and  just  feeling  united, 
and  relying  on  its  strength,  has  attached  itself  to  truth,  how  much 
is  there  in  the  course  and  accidents  of  life  that  is  forever  silently 
at  work  for  its  degradation.  There  are  pleasures  deemed  harm- 
less, that  lay  asleep  the  recollections  of  innocence  :  there  are  pur- 
suits held  honorable,  or  imposed  by  duty,  that  oppress  the  moral 
spirit :  above  all  there  is  that  perpetual  connection  with  ordinary 
minds  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society ;  that  restless  activity 
of  frivolous  conversation,  where  men  of  all  characters  and  all 
pursuits  mixing  together,  nothing  may  be  talked  of  that  is  not 
of  common  interest  to  all  ; — ^nothing,  therefore,  but  those  obvi 
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thoughts  and  feelings  that^oat  over  the  surface  of  things ;  and 
all  ^vhich  is  draA^-n  from  the  depth  of  nature,  all  which  impas- 
sioned feeling  has  made  original  in  thought,  would  he  misplaced 
and  obtrusive.  The  talent  that  is  allowed  to  show  itself  is  that 
which  can  repay  admiration  by  furnishing  entertainment ;  and 
the  display  to  which  it  is  invited  is  that  which  flatters  the  vulgar 
pride  of  society,  by  abasing  what  is  too  high'  in  excellence  for  its 
sympathy.  A  dangerous  seduction  to  talents,  which  would  make 
langua<?e,  given  to  exalt  the  soul  by  the  fervid  expression  of  its 
pure  emotions,  the  instrument  of  its  degradation.  And  even 
whcMi  there  is,  as  in  the  instance  I  have  supposed,  too  much  up- 
rightness to  choose  so  dislionorable  a  triumph,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity of  manners,  by  which  every  one  must  be  controlled  who 
mixes  much  in  society,  not  to  offend  those  ^\^th  whom  he  con- 
verses by  his  superiority  ;  and  wliatever  be  the  native  spirit  of  a 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  this  perpetual  adaptation  of  itself  to 
others,  this  watclifuluess  against  its  own  rising  feelings,  this 
studied  synipatliy  with  mediocrity,  must  pollute  and  impoverish 
the  sources  of  its  .strength. 

From  much  of  its  own  weakness,  and  from  all  the  errors  of  its 
misleading  activities,  may  generous  youth  be  rescued  by  the  in- 
terposition of  an  enlightened  inind  :  and  in  some  degree  it  may 
be  guarded  by  instruction  against  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed in  the  world.  His  lot  is  happy  who  owes  this  protection 
to  friendship  :  who  has  found  in  a  friend  the  watchful  guardian 
of  his  rnind.  He  will  not  be  deluded,  having  that  light  to  guide; 
he  will  not  slumber  witli  that  voice  to  inspire  ;  he  will  not 
be  desponding  or  dejected,  with  that  bosom  to  lean  on.  But 
how  many  nuist  there  be  whom  Heaven  has  left  improvided. 
except  in  their  own  strenjrth  :  who  must  maintain  themselves, 
unassisted  and  solitary,  against  their  own  infirmities  and  the  op- 
jM)>ition  of  the  world  !  For  such  tliere  may  yet  be  a  protector, 
ir  a  teacher  sho\ild  stand  up  in  their  generation,  conspicuous 
nbovo  the  multitude  in  superior  power,  and  still  more  in  the  as- 
HTtion  and  proclamation  ot'  disregarded  truth  : — to  liim,  to  his 
cheering  or  suuuuoning  voice,  all  those  would  turn,  whose  deep 
sensibility  has  been  (ippressiMl  by  the  indilference,  or  misled  liT 
tlu*  s«'duction  of  the  times.  Of  one  such  teacher  who  has  beoi 
/riven  to  our  own  age  you  have  described  the  power  when  joa 
Bit  id,  that  in  his  annunciaUou     \t\3A.Vv&  he  seemed  to  speak  ii 
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thunders.  I  believe  that  mighty  voice  has  not  been  poured  out 
in  vain  ;  that  there  are  hearts  that  have  received  into  their  in- 
most depths  all  its  varying  tones ;  and  that  even  now,  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  name  of  Wordsworth  calls  up  the  recollection 
of  their  weakness  and  the  consciousness  of  their  strength. 

To  give  to  the  reason  and  eloquence  of  one  man  this  complete 
control  over  the  minds  of  others,  it  is  necessar}%  I  think,  that  he 
should  be  bom  in  their  own  times.  For  thus  whatever  false 
opinion  of  pre-eminence  is  attached  to  the  age  becomes  at  once  a 
title  of  reverence  to  him  ;  and  when  with  distinguished  powers 
he  sets  himself  apart  from  the  age,  and  above  it,  as  the  teacher 
of  high  but  ill-understood  truths,  he  M'ill  appear  at  once  to  a 
generous  imagination  in  the  dignity  of  one  whose  superior  mind 
outsteps  the  rapid  progress  of  society,  and  will  derive  from  illu- 
sion itself  the  power  to  disperse  illusions.  It  is  probable  too,  that 
he  who  labors  under  the  errors  I  have  described,  might  feel  the 
power  of  truth  in  a  writer  of  another  age,  yet  fail  in  applying  the 
full  force  of  his  principles  to  liis  own  times ;  but  when  he  re- 
ceives them  fix)m  a  living  teacher,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or 
misapphcation.  It  is  the  errors  of  his  own  generation  that  are 
denounced  ;  and  whatever  authorit}'  he  may  acknowledge  in  the 
instructions  of  his  master,  strikes,  with  inevitable  force,  at  his 
veneration  for  the  opinions  and  characters  of  his  owm  times.  And 
finally  there  will  be  gathered  round  a  living  teacher,  who  speaks 
to  the  deeper  soul,  many  feelings  of  human  love  that  will  place 
the  infirmities  of  the  heart  pecuharly  under  his  control ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  blend  with  and  animate  the  attachment  to 
his  cause.  So  that  there  will  flow  from  him  something  of  the 
peculiar  influence  of  a  friend :  while  his  doctrines  will  be  em- 
braced and  asserted  and  vindicated  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  dis- 
ciple, such  as  can  scarcely  be  carried  back  to  distant  times,  or  con- 
nected with  voices  that  speak  only  from  the  grave. 

I  have  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  related  to  you  as  much 
as  I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of  the  difficulties  from 
within  and  from  without,  which  may  oppose  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  true  feeling  and  right  opinion  in  a  mind  formed  with 
some  capacity  for  good  ;  and  the  resources  which  such  a  mind 
may  derive  from  an  enlightened  contemporary  writer.  If  what  I 
have  said  be  just,  it  is  certain  that  this  influence  will  be  felt 
more  particularly  in  a  work,  adapted  by  ila  mode  ^\3^i\\^^^ctfi\l 
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to  address  the  feelings  of  the  time,  and  to  bring  to  its  readeiB  re- 
peated admonition  and  repeated  consolation. 

I  have,  perhaps,  presumed  too  far  in  trespassing  on  your  atten- 
tion, and  in  giving  way  to  my  own  thoughts  ;  but  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  leave  any  thing  unsaid  which  might  induce  you  to  con- 
sider with  favor  the  request  I  was  anxious  to  make,  in  the  name 
of  all  whose  state  of  mind  I  have  described,  that  you  would  at 
times  regard  us  more  particularly  in  your  instructions.  I  can 
not  judge  to  what  degree  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  give  the 
truth  you  teach  a  control  over  understandings  that  have  matured' 
their  strength  in  error ;  but  in  our  class  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
docile  learners. 

Mathetes.* 

g  The  Friend  might  rest  satisfied  that  his  exertions  thus  far  have 
not  been  wholly  unprofitable,  if  no  other  proof  had  been  given  of 
their  influence,  than  that  of  having  called  forth  the  foregoing 
letter,  with  which  he  ha.<  been  so  much  interested,  that  he  could 
not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  communicating  it  to  his  readers. 
In  answer  to  his  correspondent,  it  need  scarcely  here  be  repeated, 
that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  work  is  to  weigh,  honestly 
and  thoughtlblly.  the  moral  worth  and  intellectual  power  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live:  to  ascertain  our  train  and  our  loss;  to 
determine  what  we  are  in  ourselves  positively,  and  what  we  are 
compared  with  our  ancestors  ;  and  thus,  and  by  every  othei 
means  within  his  power,  to  discover  what  may  be  hoped  for  fu- 
ture times,  what  and  how  lamentable  are  the  evik  to  be  feared, 
and  how  far  there  is  cause  for  fear.  If  this  attempt  should  not 
be  made  wholly  in  vain,  my  ingenious  correspondent,  and  all  who 
are  in  a  state  of  mind  resembling  that  of  which  he  gives  so  lively 
a  picture,  will  be  enabled  more  readily  and  surely  to  distinsfuisb 
false  from  legitimate  objei^ts  of  admiration  :  and  thus  may  the 
perstMial  errors  which  he  would  guard  against  be  more  effoctually 
prevented  or  removed  by  the  development  of  general  truth  for  a 
general  purpose,  than  by  instnictions  siK*cifically  adapted  to  him- 
self or  to  the  class  of  which  he  is  the  able  representative.  There 
is  a  life  and  s[)irit  in  knowledge  which  we  extract  from  truths 
scattered  fur  the  benefit  of  all,  and  which  the  mind  by  its  o^m 

'  Tljii»  letter  wu«.  ni»  tW  l^dilor  U  \i\{onn«d,  the  joint  oompositioii  of  tbt 
present  Professor  Wilson  and      lr\eud«^.  1A«sis)A«c^^S^t.— EdL 
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activity,  has  appropriated  to  itself, — a  life  and  spirit,  which  ia 
seldom  found  in  knowledge  communicated  by  formal  and  direct 
precepts,  even  when  they  are  exalted  and  endeared  by  reverence 
and  love  for  the  teacher. 

Nevertheless,  though  1  trust  that  the  assistance  which  my  cor- 
resi>ondent  has  done  me  the  honor  to  request,  will  in  course  of 
time  flow  naturally  from  my  labors,  in  a  manner  that  will  best 
serve  him,  I  can  not  resist  the  inclination  to  connect,  at  present, 
with  his  letter  a  few  remarks  of  direct  application  to  the  subject 
of  it ;  remarks,  I  say, — ^for  to  such  I  shall  confine  myself, — inde- 
pendent of  the  main  point  out  of  which  his  complaint  and  request 
both  proceed  ;  1  mean  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the  present  age 
in  moral  dignity  and  intellectual  power  to  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.    For  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  we  had  even  surpassed 
our  ancestors  in  the  best  of  what  is  good,  the  main  part  of  the 
dangers  and  impediments  which  my  correspondent  has  feelingly 
portrayed,  could  not  cease  to  exist  for  minds  like  his,  nor  indeed 
would  they  be  much  diminished  ;  as  they  arise  out  of  the  consti- 
tution of  things,  from  the  nature  of  youth,  from  the  laws  that 
govern  the  growth  of  the  faculties,  and  from  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  mankind.    Let  us  throw  ourselves  back 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  call  up  to  mind  the  heroes,  the  war- 
riors, the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the  divines,  and  the  moral  phi- 
losophers, with  which  the  reign  of  the  virgin  queen  was  illus- 
trated.   Or  if  we  be  more  strongly  attracted  by  the  moral  purity 
and  greatness,  and  that  sanctity  of  civil  and  religious  duty,  'with 
which  the  tjTaimy  of  Charles  I.  was  struggled  against,  let  us 
cast  our  eyes,  in  the  hurry  of  admiration,  round  that  circle  of 
glorious  patriots :  but  do  not  let  us  be  persuaded,  that  each  of 
these,  in  his  course  of  discipline,  was  uniformly  helped  forward 
by  those  with  whom  he  associated,  or  by  those  whose  care  it 
was  to  direct  him.    Then,  as  now,  existed  objects  to  which  the 
wisest  attached  undue  importance  ;  then,  as  now,  judgment  was 
misled  by  factions  and  parties,  time  wasted  in  controversies  fruit- 
less, except  as  far  as  they  quickened  the  faculties  ;  then,  as  now, 
minds  were  venerated  or  idolized,  which  owed  their  influence  to 
the  weakness  of  their  contemporaries  rather  than  to  their  own 
power.    Then,  though  great  actions  were  wrought,  and  great 
works  in  literature  and  science  produced,  yet  the  ge    ral  taste 
was  capricious,  fantastical,  or  grovelling  *,  aivd  m  \\v\^ 
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in  all  othere,  was  youth  Bubject  to  deliuion,  frequent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  liveliness  of  the  sensibility^  and  strong  as  the  strength 
of  the  imasrination.  Every  age  hath  abounded  in  instances  of 
parent  kindred,  and  friends,  who.  by  indirect  influence  of  exam- 
ple, or  by  positive  iuj  miction  and  exhortation,  have  diverted  or 
discouraged  the  youib.  who.  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  na- 
ture, had  detenniiied  to  tollow  his  intellectual  genius  through 
good  and  through  evil,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  knowledge,  to 
the  practice  of  virtue  and  the  presen-ation  of  iutegrit}-,  in  slight 
of  temporal  rewards.  Above  all.  have  not  the  common  duties 
and  cares  of  common  lite  at  all  times  exposed  men  to  injury  from 
causes  the  action  of  which  is  the  more  fatal  from  being  silent  and 
unremitting,  and  which,  wherever  it  was  not  jealously  watched 
and  steadily  opposed,  must  have  pressed  upon  and  consumed  the 
di^'iner  spirit  ? 

There  are  two  errors  into  which  we  easily  slip  when  thinking 
of  past  times.    One  lies  in  forcrettinir  in  the  excellence  of  what 
remains  tlic  lariie  uvorbalaiico*  oi  worihlessiiess  that  has  been 
swejit  away.    Kaniinit:  itwr  \ht:  wide  tracts  of  antiquity,  the 
situation  of  the  uiiud  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  traveller*  in 
some  unpeopled  part  oi  Amt-rica.  who  is  attracted  to  the  burial* 
place  of  one  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.    It  is  conspicuous  upon 
an  eminence.  *  a  mount  i]jx»n  a  mount  ! "    He  digs  into  it.  and 
linds  that  it  contains  the  l>onc^  of  a  man  of  nii;rhty  stature  :  and 
he  is  templed  tu  crive  way  lo  a  Ix-iif  f.  that  as  there  were  giauts  in 
those  days,  so  a.i  men  were  giants.     But  a  second  and  ^riser 
thought  may  susrirest  to  him  that  this  tomb  would  never  have 
forced  itself  upon  his  notice,  if  it  had  not  coniained  a  body  that 
was  distinguished  from  others. — that  of  a  man  who  had  been  se- 
lected as  a  chieftain  or  niler  for  the  very  reason  that  he  surpassed 
the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  stature,  and  who  now  lies  thus  conspica* 
ously  inhume<l  upon  the  mountain-top.  while  the  bones  of  hif 
followers  are  laid  unobtnisively  together  in  their  burrows  upon 
the  plain  beiow.    The  >roon«l  habitual  ottot  is,  that  in  this  com- 
paris*-»n  of  ases  we  diviiie  time  merely  into  past  and  present,  and 
place  these  in  the  baianne  to  he  weighed  against  each  other ;  not 
considering  that  the  prese  nt  is  iu  our  estimation  not  more  than  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  or  half  a  centurj'  at  most,  and  that  the  put 
is  a  mighty  accumulation  of  many  such  periods,  perhaps  d» 
•  Sec  \sh«;'&TT»v«\ft  \ii 
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ehase  to  the  right  hand,  some  to  the  left ;  the^se  wasting  down 
their  moral  nature,  and  these  feeding  it  for  immortality?  A 
whole  generation  may  appear  even  to  sleep,  or  may  be  exaspe- 
rated with  rage, — they  that  compose  it,  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  with  more  than  brutal  iury.  It  is  enough  for  complacency 
tnd  hope,  that  scattered  and  solitary  minds  are  always  laboring 
lomewhere  in  the  service  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  that  by  the 
aleep  of  the  multitude  the  energy  of  the  multitude  may  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  that  by  the  fury  of  the  people  the  chains  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  broken.  Happy  moment  was  it  for  England  when 
her  Chaucer,  who  has  rightly  been  called  the  morning-star  of  her 
literature,  appeared  above  the  horizon ;  when  her  Wiclifie,  like 
the  sun,  shot  orient  beams  through  the  night  of  Romish  super- 
stition !  Yet  may  the  darkness  and  the  desolating  hurricane 
which  immediately  followed  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
be  deemed  in  their  turn  a  blessing,  with  which  the  land  has 
been  visited. 

May  I  return  to  the  thought  of  progress,  of  accumulation,  of 
increasing  light,  or  of  any  other  image  by  which  it  may  please 
us  to  represent  the  improvement  of  the  species  ?  The  hundred 
years  that  followed  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  were  a  hurling- 
back  of  the  mind  of  the  country,  a  dilapidation,  an  extinction ; 
yet  institutions,  laws,  customs,  and  habits,  were  then  broken 
down,  which  would  not  have  been  so  readily,  nor  perhaps  so 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  gradual  influence  of  increasing 
knowledge  ;  and  under  the  oppression  of  which,  if  they  had  con- 
tinued to  exist,  the  virtue  and  intellectual  prowess  of  the  suc- 
ceeding century  could  not  have  appeared  at  all,  much  less  could 
they  have  displayed  themselves  with  that  eager  haste,  and  with 
those  beneficent  triumphs,  which  will  to  the  end  of  time  be 
looked  back  upon  with  admiration  and  gratitude. 

If  the  foregoing  obvious  distinctions  be  once  clearly  perceived, 
and  steadily  kept  in  view,  I  do  not  see  why  a  belief  in  the  prog- 
ress of  human  nature  towards  perfection  should  dispose  a  youth- 
ful mind,  however  enthusiastic,  to  an  undue  admiration  of  his 
own  age,  and  thus  tend  to  degrade  that  mind. 

But  let  me  strike  at  once  at  the  root  of  the  evil  complained 
of  in  my  correspondent's  letter.  Protection  from  any  fatal  effect 
of  Bedactions  and  hindrances  which  opinion  may  throw  in  the 
way  of  pure  and  high-minded  youth,  can  only  he  o\A%.\tiftAL 
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certainty  at  the  same  price  by  which  every  thin^j  great  and  good 
ii  obtained,  namely,  steady  dependence  upon  volantary  and  self' 
originating  efibrt,  and  upon  the  practice  of  self-examination,  bh- 
oerely  aimed  at  and  rigorously  enforced.  But  how  is  thia  to  ba 
expected  from  youth  ?  Is  it  not  to  demand  the  fruit  when  the 
blossom  is  barely  put  forth,  and  is  hourly  at  the  mercy  of  frosti 
and  winds  ?  To  expect  from  youth  these  virtues  and  habits,  in 
that  degree  of  excellence  to  which  in  mature  years  they  may  be 
carried,  would  indeed  be  preposterous.  Yet  has  youth  many 
helps  and  aptitudes  for  the  discharge  of  these  difficult  duties, 
which  are  withdrawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  life.  For  youth  has  its  own  wealth  and  independence ; 
it  is  rich  in  health  of  body  and  animal  spirits,  in  its  sensibility  to 
the  impressions  of  the  natural  universe,  in  the  conscious  growth 
of  knowledge,  in  lively  s}'mpathy  and  familiar  communion  with 
the  generous  actions  reconled  in  history,  and  with  the  high  pas- 
sions of  poetr)^ ;  and,  above  all,  youth  is  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  time,  and  the  accompanying  consciousness  of  freedom 
and  power.  The  yoimg  man  feels  that  he  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  season  when  his  han.'est  is  to  be  reaped  ;  that  he  has 
leisure  and  may  look  around,  and  may  defer  both  the  choice  and 
the  execution  of  his  purjwses.  If  he  makes  an  attempt  and 
shall  fail,  new  hopes  immediately  rush  in,  and  new  promises. 
Hence,  in  the  happy  confidence  of  his  feelings,  and  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  spirit,  neither  worldly  ambition,  nor  the  love  of  praise, 
nor  dread  of  censure,  nor  the  necessity  of  worldly  maintenance, 
nor  any  of  those  causes  which  tempt  or  compel  the  mind  habitu- 
ally to  look  out  of  itself  for  support  :  neither  these,  nor  the  pas- 
sions of  envy,  fear,  hatred,  despondency,  and  the  rankling  of  dis- 
appointed hopes  (all  which  in  after-life  give  birth  to,  and  regu- 
late, the  efforts  of  men  and  determine  their  opinions),  have  power 
to  preside  over  the  choice  of  the  yoimg,  if  the  disposition  be  not 
naturally  bad,  or  the  circiunstances  have  not  been  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree  unfavorable. 

In  contemplation,  then,  of  tliis  disinterested  and  free  condition 
oi  the  youthful  mind,  I  deem  it  in  many  points  peculiarly  capable 
of  searching  into  itself,  and  of  profiting  by  a  few  simple  questions, 
such  as  these  that  follow.  Am  I  chiefly  gratified  by  the  exerticm 
of  my  power  from  the  pure  pleasure  of  intellectual  activity,  aul 
from  the  knowledge  thereby  acquired  ?    In  other  woida,  to  what 
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degree  do  I  value  my  fiEieulties  and  my  attaimnents  for  their  own 
aakds  ?  or  are  they  chiefly  prized  by  me  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  they  confer,  or  the  superiority  which  they  give 
me  over  others  ?  Am  I  aware  that  immediate  influence  and  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  merit  are  no  necessary  adjuncts  of 
a  successful  adherence  to  study  and  meditation  in  those  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  which  are  of  most  value  to  mankind  ; — ^that 
a  recompense  of  honors  and  emoluments  is  &r  less  to  be  expectp 
ed  ;  in  fact,  that  there  is  little  natural  connection  between  them  ? 
Have  I  perceived  this  truth  ;  and,  perceiving  it,  does  the  coun- 
tenance of  philosophy  continue  to  appear  as  bright  and  beautiful 
in  my  eyes  ? — Has  no  haze  bcdimmed  it  ?  Has  no  cloud  passed 
over  and  hidden  from  mc  that  look  which  was  before  so  encour- 
aging ?  Knowing  that  it  is  my  duty,  and  feeling  that  it  is  my 
inclination,  to  mingle  as  a  social  being  with  my  fellow-men ;  pre- 
pared also  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  necessity  that  will  prob- 
ably exist  of  relinquishing,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood, the  greatest  portion  of  my  time  to  employments  where  I 
shall  have  little  or  no  choice  how  or  when  1  am  to  act ;  have  I, 
;'X  this  moment,  when  I  stand  as  it  were  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  busy  world,  a  clear  intuition  of  that  pre-eminence  in  which 
virtue  and  truth  (involving  in  this  latter  word  the  sanctities  of 
religion)  sit  enthroned  above  all  denominations  and  dignities 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  exaltation,  rule  over  the  desires  of 
men  ?  Do  I  feel  that,  if  their  solemn  mandates  shall  be  forgot- 
ten, or  disregarded,  or  denied  the  obedience  due  to  them  when 
opposed  to  others,  1  shall  not  only  have  lived  for  no  good  pur- 
pose, but  that  I  shall  have  sacrificed  my  birth-right  as  a  rational 
being ;  and  that  every  other  acquisition  will  be  a  banc  and  a 
disgrace  to  me  1  This  is  not  spoken  'with  reference  to  such  sac- 
rifices as  present  themselves  to  the  youthful  imagination  in  the 
shape  of  crimes,  acts  by  which  the  conscience  is  violated  ;  such 
a  thought,  I  know,  would  be  recoiled  from  at  once,  not  without 
indignation  ,•  but  I  vnriXe  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable  of 
Prodicus,  representinir  the  choice  of  Hercules.  Here  is  the  World, 
a  female  figure  approacliing  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  '^^nlling  or 
giddy  followers  :  her  air  and  deportment  are  at  once  careless,  re- 
yni— ,  self-satisfied,  and  haughty  :  and  there  is  Intellectual  Prow- 
ess, with  a  pale  cheek  and  serene  brow,  leading  in  chains  Truth, 
bar  beautiful  and  modest  captive.    The  one  makes  her  salutatioa 
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with  a  discourae  of  ease,  pleasure,  fireedom,  and 
quillity  ;  or,  if  she  invite  to  labor,  it  is  labor  in  tllft  1m 
beaten  tract,  with  assurance  of  the  complacent  regards  of  ] 
friends,  and  of  those  ^-ith  whom  we  associate.  The  pronw  ahi 
may  be  upon  her  lip  of  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  of  ibe  ss^ 
of  kings,  and  the  mimiticent  rei^-ards  of  senates.  T}m  qflwrdMi 
not  venture  to  hold  forth  any  of  these  allurements  ;  ibfr  Aan  hI 
cinioeal  from  him  whom  she  addresses  the  impedimenlx,  tlv  4b 
ap(Knntiuonts.  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  her  fcOnv 
wll  have  to  encounter,  if  de\-oted.  when  duty  calls,  to  actiw  bfe: 
and  if  to  contemplative,  she  lays  nakedly  beibre  biiiL  m  mkiam 
of  solitary  and  unremitting  labor,  a  life  of  entire  ne 
or  asisureilly  a  lite  exposed  to  scorn,  insult, 
hatnni  :  but  cheered  by  encouragement  tirom  a  gimtrful  |rv;lr 
applauding  CKMiscience.  and  by  a  pn^phetic  anticipatio^i. 
of  fame — a  late,  though  lasting  co:i5<*.n:e:^oe.  Ot 
each  in  this  manner  $olic:::iig  you  :o  Kvoiue  her  adlicMllt  pi 
doubt  noc  which  to  prefer  :  bu:  oh  !  the  though!  of  tniMDCtf  0- 
\w:  prefert^nce.  but  :hc  decree  of  preterence  :  the  pMioMltvi 
puT\^  ohoice.  the  inw;ir\i  <or.se  c:  abts-.^lute  And  unch^yg^^iblfc 
%v::ou 

I  *^x^ko  of  a  few  <::iip'.e  The  cuestioa  tUTvlvvdii 

:hi*  de*.ibe.ra:ivni  i*  sti:u^>.  b:::  a:  "..le  sarae  time  it  is 
awfv.I  .  anJ.  1  wvHi'..t  gl^ily  know  whe'.her  an  aasw^i^ltl^ 
tur.ievi  #a?:*^»o:^^ry  :o  :>:e  i::-r..:     '«Ve  \nll  ti,^  «  mocMtt  snppv 
:h»5  \'.  oAii  r.ot  .  :>  a.  *:a-l:=j:  aiii  a  bMxt^Mt.  Ait 

:h«i  :o  v:e*iv£:.l.— :o  r>:'::r-  zt:-  ill   aad  r^txwciV 

o?.rse.>^»  At  0-.V.V     :at::s^  w.:r..     i  r^n-rrxs*  hope,  wd  ip  ciin 

wh-.oh  ^h^rv     v.:  v:.:r£.\       :hv.i  tiiiT:  wcidb  ii  ft^ii 

'.k.r.  y  ».'Ji<vt^z^\  wf  iv.iy  r^  Vr  ^: 7."lv  , v. yvucri       **if*  ■*> 

vK-.V.vf^       ,\'\',z:\\':.;  :.:  .i^  -kr^jr:^  az?*  ec:iisaa«ic,  W# 
.v.v/.  v^A-  :>^7f  J. 7*  ae       ngf;  ttaftfa 

•-•.^fsse*  v:.:-  >.f  ii*  -,,f'^f:ri:,-c .  -isa:  t£»»  ^«  bMr 
vw  .v::-  V.'.  -  t  ya-:.'!-:*  wij^i  htf        wc  iix.  & 

•.i'fw  iL#  :;L^Ya  ptAse  or  km  a  1 
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had  intimations  that  he  will  neither  be  strong  enough  to  resist, 
nor  watchful  enough  to  elude,  let  him  not  hastily  ascribe  this 
weakness,  this  deficiency,  and  the  painful  apprehensions  accom- 
panying them,  in  any  degree  to  the  virtues  or  noble  qualities  with 
which  youth  by  nature  is  furnished  ;  but  let  him  first  be  assured, 
before  he  looks  about  for  the  means  of  attaining  the  insight,  the 
discriminating  powers,  and  the  confirmed  wisdom  of  manhood, 
that  his  soul  has  more  to  demand  of  the  appropriate  excellencies 
of  youth,  than  youth  has  yet  supplied  to  it ;  that  the  evil  under 
which  he  labors  is  not  a  superabundance  of  the  instincts  and  tht 
animating  spirit  of  that  age,  but  a  falling  short,  or  a  failure. 
But  what  can  he  gain  from  this  admonition  ?  He  can  not  recall 
past  time  ;  he  can  not  begin  his  journey  afresh  ;  he  can  not  un- 
twist  the  links  by  which,  in  no  undelightful  harmony,  images  and 
sentiments  are  wedded  in  his  mind.  Granted  that  the  sacred 
light  of  childhood  is  and  must  be  for  him  no  more  than  a  remem- 
brance. He  may,  notwithstanding,  be  remanded  to  nature,  and 
with  trustworthy  hopes,  founded  less  upon  his  sentient  than  upon 
his  intellectual  beinor ;  to  nature,  as  leading  on  insensibly  to  the 
society  of  reason,  but  to  reason  and  will,  as  leading  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  nature.  A  re-union,  in  this  order  accomplished,  will 
bring  reformation  and  timely  support ;  and  the  two  powers  of 
reason  and  nature,  thus  reciprocally  teacher  and  taught,  may  ad- 
vance together  in  a  track  to  which  there  is  no  limit. 

We  have  been  discoursing  (by  implication  at  least)  of  infancy, 
childhood,  boyhood,  and  youth,  of  pleasures  lying  upon  the  un- 
folding intellect  plenteously  as  morning  dew-drops,— of  knowledge 
inhaled  insensibly  like  the  fragrance,— of  dispositions  stealing  into 
the  spirit  like  music  from  unknown  quarters,— of  images  uncalled 
for  and  rising  up  like  exhalations, — of  hopes  pluckeil  like  beauti- 
ful wild  flowers  from  the  ruined  tombs  that  border  the  highways 
of  antiquity,  to  make  a  garland  for  a  living  forehead ; — ^in  a 
word,  we  have  been  treating  of  nature  as  a  teacher  of  truth 
through  joy  and  through  gladness,  and  as  a  creatress  of  the  facul- 
ties by  a  process  of  smoothness  and  delight.  We  have  made  no 
mention  of  fear,  shame,  sorrow,  nor  of  ungovernable  and  vexing 
thoughts  ;  because,  although  these  have  been  and  have  done 
mighty  service,  they  are  overlooked  in  that  stage  of  life  when 
youth  is  passing  into  manhood— overlooked,  or  forgotten.  We 
now  apply  for  the  succor  which  we  need  to  a  faculty  that  works 
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after  a  difierent  course ;  that  faculty  is  reason ;  slie  gives  man 
spontaneously,  but  she  seeks  for  more ;  she  works  by  thought 
through  feeling  ;  yet  in  thoughts  she  begins  and  ends. 

A  familiar  incident  may  elucidate  this  contrast  in  the  opertr 
tions  of  nature,  may  render  plain  the  manner  in  which  a  prooes 
of  intellectual  improvements,  the  reverse  of  that  which  nature 
pursues,  is  by  reason  introduced.  There  never  perhaps  e.Yisti^  i 
school-boy,  who,  having,  when  he  retired  to  rest,  carelessly  blown 
out  his  candle,  and  having  chanced  to  notice,  as  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  in  the  ensuing  darkness,  the  sullen  light  which  had  Burvived 
the  extinguished  flame,  did  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  watch 
that  light  as  if  his  mind  were  bound  to  it  by  a  spell.  It  fadei 
and  revives,  gathers  to  a  point,  seems  as  if  it  would  go  out  in  i 
moment,  again  recovers  its  strength,  nay  becomes  brighter  than 
before  :  it  continues  to  shine  with  an  endurance,  which  in  its 
apparent  weakness  is  a  mystery  ;  it  protracts  its  existence  so 
long,  clinging  to  the  power  which  supports  it,  that  the  observer, 
who  had  lain  down  in  his  bed  so  easy- minded,  becomes  sad  and 
melancholy  ;  his  s}Tnpathies  are  touched  ;  it  is  to  liim  an  intima- 
tion and  an  image  of  departing  human  life  ;  the  thought  comes 
nearer  to  him ;  it  is  the  life  of  a  venerated  parent,  of  a  beloved 
brother  or  sister,  or  of  an  aged  domestic,  who  are  gone  to  the 
grave,  or  whose  destiny  it  soon  may  be  thus  to  linger,  thus  to 
hang  upon  the  last  point  of  mortal  existence,  thus  finally  to  de- 
part and  be  seen  no  more.  This  is  nature  teaching  seriously  and 
sweetly  through  the  affections,  melting  the  heart,  and,  through 
that  instinct  of  tenderness,  developing  the  understanding.  In 
this  instance  the  object  of  solicitude  is  the  bodily  life  of  another. 
Let  us  accompany  this  same  boy  to  that  period  between  youth 
and  manhood,  when  a  solicitude  may  be  awakened  for  the  moral 
life  of  himself  Are  there  any  powers  by  which,  begiiming  ^ith 
a  sense  of  inward  decay  that  affects  not  however  the  natural  Ufe, 
he  could  call  to  mind  the  same  image  and  hang  over  it  'with  an 
equal  interest  as  a  visible  type  of  his  ovm  perishing  spirit  ?  Oh  I 
surely,  if  the  beinp  of  the  individual  be  under  his  o^^m  care,  if  it 
be  his  first  care,  if  duty  begin  from  the  point  of  accountableness 
to  our  conscience,  and,  through  that,  to  God  and  human  nature  ; 
if  without  such  primary'  sense  of  duty,  all  secondary  care  o[ 
teacher,  of  friend,  or  parent,  must  be  baseless  and  fruitlM ;  if, 
lastly,  the  motions  of  the  soul  transcend  in  worth  those  of  the 
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animal  fbnotioiiB,  nay,  give  to  them  their  sole  valne  ;  then  truly 
are  there  such  powers ;  and  the  image  of  the  dying  taper  may  be 
feealled  and  contemplated,  though  with  no  sadness  in  the  nerves, 
no  disposition  to  tears,  no  imconquerable  sighs,  yet  with  a  melan- 
choly in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inward  into  ourselves  firom  thought  to 
thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and  a  high  resolve.  Let  then 
the  youth  go  back,  as  occasion  will  permit,  to  nature  and  to  soli- 
tude, thus  admonished  by  reason,  and  relying  upon  this  newly 
acquired  support.  A  world  of  iiresh  sensations  will  gradually 
open  upon  him  as  his  mind  puts  off  its  infirmities,  and  as  instead 
of  being  propelled  restlessly  towards  others  in  admiration,  or  too 
hasty  love,  he  makes  it  his  prime  business  to  understand  himself. 
New  sensations,  I  affirm,  will  be  opened  out,  pure,  and  sanctioned 
by  that  reason  which  is  their  original  author  ;  and  precious  feel- 
ings of  disinterested,  that  is  self-disregarding,  joy  and  love  may 
be  regenerated  and  restored  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  he  may  be  said 
to  measure  back  the  track  of  life  he  has  trodden. 

In  such  disposition  of  mind  let  the  youth  return  to  the  visible 
universe,  and  to  conversation  with  ancient  books,  and  to  those, 
if  such  there  be,  which  in  the  present  day  breathe  the  ancient 
spirit ;  and  let  him  feed  upon  that  beauty  which  unfolds  itself, 
not  to  lus  eye  as  it  sees  carelessly  the  things  which  can  not  possi- 
bly go  unseen,  and  are  remembered  or  not  as  accident  shall  de- 
cide, but  to  the  thinking  mind,  which  searches,  discovers,  and 
treasures  up,  infusing  by  meditation  into  the  objects  with  which 
it  converses  an  intellectual  life,  whereby  they  remain  planted  in 
the  memory,  now  and  forever.  Hitherto  the  youth,  I  suppose, 
has  been  content  for  the  most  part  to  look  at  his  own  mind,  ailer 
the  manner  in  which  he  ranges  along  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
with  naked  unaided  sight :  let  him  now  apply  the  telescope  of 
art,  to  call  the  invisible  stars  out  of  their  hiding-places ;  and  let 
him  endeavor  to  look  through  the  system  of  his  being,  with  the 
organ  of  reason,  summoned  to  penetrate,  as  far  as  it  has  power, 
in  discovery  of  the  impelling  forces  and  the  governing  laws. 

These  expectations  are  not  immoderate  ;  they  demand  nothing 
more  than  the  perception  of  a  few  plain  truths ;  namely,  that 
knowledge,  efficacious  for  the  production  of  virtue,  is  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  efibrt,  the  sole  dispenser  of  complacency  and  repose 
A  perception  also  is  implied  of  the  inherent  superiority  of  con- 
templation to  action.    The  Friend  does  not  in  this  cowlx%.d\^  Vc» 
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own  words,  where  he  has  said  heretofore,  that  '  donbtkn  t»  aet 
is  nobler  than  to  think/*  In  those  words,  it  was  hia  purpose  to 
censure  that  barren  contemplation,  which  rests  satisfied  with 
itself  in  cases  where  the  thoughts  are  of  such  quality  that  thej 
may,  and  ought  to,  be  embodied  in  action.  But  he  speaks  now 
of  the  general  superiority  of  thought  to  action  ;  as  proceeding 
and  governing  all  action  that  moves  to  salutary  purposes  ;  and, 
secondly,  as  leading  to  elevation,  the  absolute  possession  of  the 
individual  mind,  and  to  a  consistency  or  harmony  of  the  being 
within  itself,  which  no  outward  agency  can  reach  to  disturb  or 
to  impair ;  and  lastly,  as  producing  works. of  pure  science  ;  or  of 
the  combined  faculties  of  imagination,  feeling,  and  reason ;  worfa 
which,  both  from  their  independence  in  their  origin  upon  acci- 
dent, their  nature,  their  duration,  and  the  wide  spread  of  their 
influence,  arc  entitled  rightly  to  take  place  of  the  noblest  and  mort 
beneficent  deeds  of  heroes,  statesmen,  legislators,  or  warriors. 

Yet,  beginning  from  the  perception  of  this  established  superioi^ 
ity,  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  youth,  whom  we  wish  to  guide 
and  encourage,  is  to  be  insensible  to  those  influences  of  wealth, 
or  rank,  or  station,  by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  swayed. 
Our  eyes  have  not  been  fixed  upon  virtue  which  lies  apart  from 
human  nature,  or  transcends  it.  In  fact  there  is  no  such  virtue. 
We  neither  suppose  nor  wish  him  to  undervalue  or  slight  these 
distinctions  as  modes  of  power,  things  that  may  enable  him  to  be 
more  useful  to  his  contemporaries  ;  nor  as  gratifications  that  may 
confer  dignity  upon  his  living  person,  and,  through  him,  upon 
those  who  love  him  ;  nor  as  they  may  connect  his  name,  through 
a  family  to  be  founded  by  his  success,  in  a  closer  chain  of  grati- 
tude with  some  portion  of  posterity,  who  shall  speak  of  him  as 
among  their  ancestry,  "with  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  mere 
general  bond  of  patriotism  or  humanity  would  supply.  We  sup- 
pose no  indifierence  to,  much  less  a  contempt  of,  these  rewards ; 
but  let  them  have  their  due  place ;  let  it  be  ascertained,  when 
the  soul  is  searched  into,  that  they  are  only  an  auxiliary  motive 
to  exertion,  never  the  principal  or  originating  force.  If  this  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  a  youth  who,  I  take  for  granted,  po#- 
Besses  no  ordinary*  endowments,  and  whom  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  more  dangerous  passions  have  favored,  tiien,  indeed, 
must  the  noble  spirit  of  the  ccuntry  be  wasted  away  :  then  would 
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OUT  iiuftitiitioiiB  be  deplorable,  and  the  education  preralent  among 
08  utterly  vile  and  debasing. 

Bat  my  correspondent,  who  drew  forth  these  thoughts,  has  said 
lightly,  that  the  character  of  the  age  may  not  without  injustice 
be  thus  branded.    He  will  not  deny  that,  without  speaking  of 
other  countries,  there  is  in  these  islands,  in  the  departments  of 
natural  philosophy,  of  mechanic  ingenuity,  in  the  general  activi- 
ties of  the  coimtrjj,  and  in  the  particular  excellence  of  individual 
minds,  in  high  stations  civil  or  military,  enough  to  excite  admira- 
tion and  love  in  the  sober-minded,  and  more  than  enough  to  in- 
toxicate the  youthful  and  inexperienced.    I  will  compare,  then, 
an  aspiring  youth,  leaving  the  schools  in  which  he  has  been 
disciplined,  and  preparing  to  bear  a  part  in  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  I  will  compare  him  in  this  season  of  eager  admiration,  to 
a  newly-invested  knight  appearing  with  his  blank  unsignalized 
shield,  upon  some  day  of  solemn  tournament,  at  the  court  of  the 
Faery-queen,  as  that  sovereignty  was  conceived  to  exist  by  the 
moral  and  imaginative  genius  of  our  divine  Spenser.    He  does 
not  himself  immediately  enter  the  lists  as  a  combatant ;  but  he 
looks  roimd  him  with  a  beating  heart,  dazzled  by  the  gorgeous 
pageantry,  the  banners,  the  impresses,  the  ladies  of  overcoming 
beauty,  the  persons  of  the  knights,  now  first  seen  by  him,  the 
fame  of  whose  actions  is  carried  by  the  traveller,  like  merchan- 
dise, through  the  world,  and  resounded  upon  the  harp  of  the 
minstrel.    But  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  make  this  comparison.  If 
a  youth  were  to  begin  his  career  in  such  an  assemblage,  with 
such  examples  to  guide  and  to  animate,  it  will  be  pleaded,  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  apprehension  ;  he  could  not  falter,  he  could 
not  be  misled.    But  ours  is,  notwithstanding  its  manifold  excel- 
lences, a  degenerate  age  ;  and  recreant  knights  are  among  us  far 
outnumbering  the  true.    A  false  Gloriana  in  these  days  imposes 
worthless  services,  which  they  who  perform  them,  in  their  blind* 
neas,  know  not  to  be  such ;  and  which  are  recompensed  by  ra* 
wards  as  worthless,  yet  eagerly  grasped  at,  as  if  they  were  the 
immortal  guerdon  of  virtue. 

I  have  in  this  declaration  insensibly  overstepped  the  limits 
which  I  had  determined  not  to  pass  :  let  me  be  forgiven ;  for  it 
is  hope  which  hath  carried  me  forward.  In  such  a  mixed  as- 
semblage as  our  age  presents,  with  its  genuine  merit  and  its 
large  overbalance  of  alloy.  I  may  boldly  ask  into  what  erro 
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either  with  respect  to  penon  or  thing,  could  a  young  zdmi  ftJl. 

who  had  sincerely  entered  upon  the  course  of  moral  discipline 
which  has  been  recommended,  and  to  which  the  condition  of 
youth,  it  has  been  proved,  is  favorable  ?  His  opinions  could  no- 
where deceive  him  beyond  the  point  up  to  which,  after  a  eeason. 
he  would  find  that  it  was  salutary  for  him  to  have  been  deceived. 
For  as  that  man  can  not  set  a  right  value  upon  health  who  his 
never  known  sickness,  nor  feel  the  blessing  of  ease  who  has  been 
through  his  life  a  stranger  to  pain,  so  can  there  be  no  confirmed 
and  passionate  love  of  truth  for  him  who  has  not  experiencal  the 
hollowness  of  error.  Range  against  each  other  as  advocates,  op- 
pose as  combatants,  two  several  intellects,  each  strenuously  as- 
serting doctrines  which  he  sincerely  believes ;  but  the  one  con- 
tending for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  that  garment  which  the 
other  has  outgrown  and  cast  away.  Mark  the  superiority,  the 
ease,  the  dignity,  on  the  side  of  tlie  more  advanced  mind,  how 
he  overlooks  his  subject,  commands  it  from  centre  to  circumier- 
ence,  and  hath  the  same  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tenets  which 
his  adversary',  with  impetuous  zeal,  but  in  confusion  also,  and 
thrown  off  his  guard  at  every  turn  of  the  argument,  is  laboring 
to  maintain.  If  it  be  a  question  of  the  line  arts  (poetry  for  in- 
stance) the  riper  mind  not  only  sees  that  liis  opponent  is  de- 
ceived ;  but,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  sees  how  he  is  de- 
ceived. The  imagination  stands  before  him  with  all  its  imper- 
fections laid  open  ;  as  duped  by  shows,  enslaved  by  words,  cor- 
rupted by  mistaken  delicacy  and  false  relinement,  as  not  having 
even  attended  with  care  to  the  reports  of  the  senses,  and  there- 
fore deficient  grossly  in  the  rudiments  oi  its  o"«-n  power.  He  has 
noted  how,  as  a  supposed  necessarj-  condition,  the  miderstanding 
sleeps  in  order  that  the  fancy  may  dream.  Studied  in  the  history 
of  society,  and  versed  in  the  secret  laws  of  thought,  he  can  psK 
regularly  through  all  the  gradations,  can  pierce  infallibly  all  the 
windings,  which  false  taste  through  ages  has  pursued,  from  the 
ver)'  time  when  first,  through  inexperience,  heedlessness,  or  af- 
fectation, the  imagination  took  its  departure  from  the  side  ol" 
truth,  its  original  parent.  Can  a  disputant  thus  accoutred  be 
withstood  ?— one  to  whom,  further,  ever}*  movement  in  the 
thoughts  of  his  antagonist  is  revealed  by  the  light  of  his  own  ex- 
perience ;  who,  therefore,  6)'mpathize8  with  weakness  gently,  and 
wins  his  way  by  forbearance ;  and  hath,  when  needfiU,  an  im- 
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nstiUe  power  of  oiuwt,  aiiaiiig  from  gratitude  to  the  truth  whieh 
he  vindicates,  not  merely  as  a  positive  good  for  mankind,  but  as 
his  own  especial  rescue  and  redemption. 

I  might  here  conclude :  but  my  correspondent  towards  the  dose 
of  his  letter,  has  written  so  feelingly  upon  the  advantages  to  be 
derived,  in  his  estimation,  from  a  living  instructor,  that  I  must 
not  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  of  direct  notice. 
The  Friend  cited,  some  time  ago,*  a  passage  from  the  prose 
works  of  Milton,  eloquently  describing  the  manner  in  which  good 
and  evil  grow  up  together  in  the  field  of  the  world  almost  in- 
separably ;  and  insisting,  consequently,  upon  the  knowledge  and 
survey  of  vice  as  necessary  to  the  constituting  of  human  virtue, 
and  the  scanning  of  error  to  the  confirmation  of  truth. 

K  this  be  so,  and  I  have  been  reasoning  to  the  same  eflTect  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  fact,  and  the  thoughts  which  it 
may  suggest,  will,  if  rightly  applied,  tend  to  moderate  an  anxiety 
for  the  guidance  of  a  more  experienced  or  superior  mind.  The 
advantage,  where  it  is  possessed,  is  far  from  being  an  absolute 
good :  nay,  such  a  preceptor,  ever  at  hand,  might  prove  an  op- 
pression not  to  be  thrown  off,  and  a  fatal  hindrance.  Grant  that 
in  the  general  tenor  of  his  intercourse  with  his  pupil  he  is  for- 
bearing and  circumspect,  inasmuch  as  he  is  rich  in  that  knowl- 
edge (above  all  other  necessary  for  a  teacher)  which  can  not  ex- 
ist without  a  liveliness  of  memory,  preserving  for  him  an  un- 
broken image  of  the  winding,  excursive,  and  oflen  retrograde 
course,  along  which  his  own  intellect  has  passed.  Grant  that, 
furnished  with  these  distinct  remembrances,  he  wishes  that  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  should  be  free  to  luxuriate  in  the  enjoyments, 
loves,  and  admirations  appropriated  to  its  age ;  that  he  is  not  in 
haste  to  kill  what  he  knows  will  in  due  time  die  of  itself;  or  be 
transmuted,  and  put  on  a  nobler  form  and  higher  faculties  other- 
wise unattainable.  In  a  word,  that  the  teacher  is  governed  ha- 
bitually by  the  wisdom  of  patience  waiting  with  pleasure.  Yet 
perceiving  how  much  the  outward  help  of  art  .can  facilitate  the 
progress  of  nature,  he  may  be  betrayed  into  many  imnecessary  or 
|iemicious  mistakes  where  he  deems  his  interference  warranted 
by  substantial  experience.  And  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  re- 
marks may  drop  insensibly  from  him  which  shall  wither  in  the 
mind  of  his  pupil  a  generous  sympathy,  destroy  a  sentiment  of 
•  Ante,  p.  77  — fitf. 
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approbation  or  dislike,  not  merely  innocent  bat  talntaiy ;  mnd  fiir 
the  inexperienced  disciple  how  many  pleasoreB  may  be  thua  eat 
off,  what  joy,  what  admiration,  and  what  love  !  While  in  their 
stead  are  introduced  into  the  ingenuous  mind  misgivings,  a  mis- 
trust of  its  own  evidence,  dispositions  to  affect  to  feel  where  there 
can  be  no  real  feeling,  indecisive  judgments,  a  superBtructure  df 
opinions  that  has  no  base  to  support  it,  and  words  uttered  by  rote 
y^iih  the  impertinence  of  a  parrot  or  a  mocking-bird,  yet  which 
may  not  be  listened  to  with  the  same  indifierence,  as  they  can 
not  be  heard  'without  some  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation. 

These  residts,  I  contend,  whatever  may  be  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  an  enlightened  teacher,  are  in  their  degree  in- 
evitable. And  by  this  process,  humility  and  docile  diapoiitiaoi 
may  exist  towards  the  master,  endued  as  he  is  with  the  power 
which  personal  preference  confers ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
will  be  liable  to  overstep  their  due  bounds,  and  to  degenerate 
into  passiveness  and  prostration  of  mind.  This  towards  him ; 
while,  with  respect  to  other  living  men,  nay  even  to  the  mighty 
spirits  of  past  times,  there  may  be  associated  with  such  weak- 
ness a  want  of  modesty  and  humility.  Insensibly  may  steal  in 
presumption  and  a  habit  of  sitting  in  judgment  in  cases  where 
no  sentiment  ought  to  have  existed  by  diifidence  or  veneration. 
Such  ^'i^tues  are  the  sacred  attributes  of  youth  ;  its  appropriate 
calling  is  not  to  distinguish  in  the  fear  of  being  deceived  or  de- 
graded, not  to  anah'ze  '^^ith  scrupulous  minuteness,  but  to  accu- 
mulate in  genial  confidence ;  its  instinct,  its  safety,  its  benefit, 
its  glor}',  is  to  love,  to  admire,  to  feel,  and  to  labor.  Nature  has 
irrevocably  decreed,  that  our  prime  dependence  in  all  stages  of 
life  after  infancy  and  childhood  have  been  passed  through  (nor  do 
I  know  that  this  latter  ought  to  be  excepted)  must  be  upon  our 
ovm  minds ;  and  that  the  way  to  knowledge  shall  be  long,  diffi- 
cult, winding,  and  oftentimes  returning  upon  itself 

"What  has  been  said  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  that  only  of  a  part 
of  the  interesting  country  into  which  we  have  been  led  ;  but 
my  correspondent  will  be  able  to  enter  the  paths  that  have  been 
pointed  out.  Should  he  do  this  and  advance  steadily  for  a  while, 
he  needs  not  fear  any  deviations  from  the  truth  which  "^^411  be 
finally  injurious  to  him.  He  will  not  long  have  his  admiration 
fixed  upon  imworthy  objects  ;  he  will  neither  be  clogged  nor 
dnwn  aside  by  the  love  of  friends  or  kindred,  betraying  his  un- 
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nding  through  his  affections ;  he  will  neither  be  bowed 
by  conventional  arrangements  of  manners  producing  too 
a  lifeless  decency ;  nor  will  the  rock  of  his  spirit  wear 
in  the  endless  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  world  ;  neither 
hat  portion  of  his  own  time,  which  he  must  surrender  to 
by  which  his  livelihood  is  to  be  earned  or  his  social  duties 
med,  be  unprofitable  to  himself  indirectly,  while  it  is 
ly  useful  to  others  ;  for  that  time  has  been  primarily  sur- 
•ed  through  an  act  of  obedience  to  a  moral  law  established 
nself,  and  therefore  he  moves  then  also  along  the  orbit  of 
t  hberty. 

it  be  remembered,  that  the  advice  requested  does  not  re- 
)  the  government  of  the  more  dangerous  passions,  or  to  the 
oiental  principles  of  right  and  wrong  as  acknowledged  by 
oiversal  conscience  of  mankind.  I  may  therefore  assure 
uthful  correspondent,  if  he  will  endeavor  to  look  into  him- 
the  manner  which  I  have  exhorted  him  to  do,  that  in  him 
ish  will  be  realized,  to  him  in  due  time  the  prayer  granted, 
.  was  uttered  by  that  living  teacher  of  whom  he  speaks 
p*atitude  as  of  a  benefactor,  when  in  his  character  of  philo- 
al  poet,  having  thought  of  morality  as  implying  in  its  e&- 
voluntary  obedience,  and  producing  the  effect  of  order,  he 
3rs  in  the  transport  of  imagination,  the  law  of  moral  to 
al  natures,  and  having  contemplated,  through  the  medium 
,t  order,  all  modes  of  existence  as  subservient  to  one  spirit, 
ides  his  address  to  the  power  of  duty  in  the  following 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  power  ! 

I  call  thee  :  I  myBelf  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour  ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  I 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  ; 

The  confidence  of  reason  g^ve. 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  bondman  let  me  Uve  1* 


This  reply  to  Mathetes  was  written  by  Mr.  Wordsworth. — Ed, 
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We  can  not  but  look  up  with  reverence  to  the  adyanoed  nmtures  of  tbt 
Daturaliflts  and  moralists  in  highest  repute  amongst  us,  and  wish  thej  had 
been  heightened  hj  a  more  noble  principle,  which  had  crowned  all  their  t»- 
rious  sciences  with  the  principal  science,  and  in  their  brave  ttrajiDgB  ate 
truth  helpt  them  to  better  fortune  than  only  to  meet  with  her  handmaid^ 
and  kept  them  from  the  fate  of  Ulysses,  who  wandering  through  the  shades 
met  all  the  ghosts,  yet  could  not  see  the  queen. — J.  H.  (Josk  HaixI)  Ait 
Motion  to  the  Parliament  of  England  concerning  the  Advaneenuni  of 
Learning, 

The  preceding  section,  ending  "with  the  second  Landing  Place, 
had  for  its  express  object  the  principles  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  or 
morality  as  applied  to  politics.  According  to  his  scheme  there  re- 
mained for  The  Friend  first,  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  morality 
generally,  and  then  of  those  of  religion.  But  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  edition,*  the  question  has  repeatedly  arisen  in  my 
mind,  whether  morality  can  be  said  to  have  any  principle  distin- 
guishable from  religion,  or  religion  any  substance  divisible  from 
morality.  Or  should  I  attempt  to  distinguish  them  by  their  ob- 
jects, so  that  morality  were  the  religion  which  we  owe  to  things 
and  persons  of  this  life,  and  religion  our  morality  toward  God 
and  the  permanent  concerns  of  our  own  souls,  and  those  of  our 
brethren  ; — yet  it  would  be  evident,  that  the  latter  must  involve 
the  former,  while  any  pretence  to  the  former  without  the  latter 
wpuld  be  as  bold  a  mockery  as,  if  having  withholden  an  estate 
from  the  rightful  owner,  we  should  seek  to  appease  our  conscience 
by  the  plea,  that  we  had  not  failed  to  bestow  alms  on  him  in  his 
beggary.  It  was  never  my  purpose,  and  it  does  not  appear  the 
want  of  the  age,  to  bring  together  the  rules  and  inducements  of 
•  The  second.— fi<{. 
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worldly  prudence.  But  to  substitute  these  for  the  laws  of  reason 
and  conscience,  or  even  to  confound  them  under  one  name,  is  a 
prejudice,  say  rather  a  profanation,  which  I  became  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  flatter  by  even  an  appearance  of  assent,  though 
it  were  only  in  a  point  of  form  and  technical  arrangement. 

At  a  time,  when  my  thoughts  were  thus  employed,  I  met  with 
a  volume  of  old  tracts,  published  during  the  interval  from  the 
captivity  of  Charles  I.  to  the  restoration  of  his  son.  Since  my 
earliest  manhood  it  had  been  among  my  fondest  regrets,  that  a 
more  direct  and  firequent  reference  had  not  been  made  by  our  his- 
torians to  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  flying  sheets  of  that  momen- 
tous period,  during  which  all  the  possible  forms  of  truth  and  error 
(the  latter  being  themselves  for  the  greater  part  caricatures  of 
truth)  bubbled  up  on  the  suriisu^  of  the  public  mind,  as  in  the 
ferment  of  a  chaos.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  notion  or 
a  iancy,  in  politics,  ethics,  theology,  or  even  in  physics  and  physi- 
ology, not  anticipated  by  the  men  of  that  age  ; — ^in  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  sharply  contrasted  with  the  products  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  was  scarcely  more  characterized  by  its  sangui- 
nary and  sensual  abominations  than  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an 
eminent  living  poet)  by 

A  dreary  want  at  once  of  books  and  men.* 

The  parliament's  army  was  not  wholly  composed  of  mere  fimat- 
ics.  There  was  no  mean  proportion  of  enthusiasts ;  and  that  en- 
thusiasm must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  grandeur,  which  could 
draw  from  a  common  soldier,  in  an  address  to  his  comrades,  such 
a  dissuasive  from  acting  in  the  cruel  spirit  of  fear,  and  such  senti- 
ments, as  are  contained  in  the  following  passage,  which  I  would 
rescue  from  oblivion,!  both  for  the  honor  of  our  forefathers,  and 
in  proof  of  the  difference  between  the  republicans  of  that  period, 
and  the  democrats,  or  rather  demagogues,  of  the  present.  It  is 
as  follows  : 

"  I  judge  it  ten  times  more  honorable  for  a  single  peison,  in 
•  Wordsworth. 

t  The  more  so  because  every  year  consumes  its  quota.  The  late  Sir  "Wil- 
fred LawBon's  predecessor,  from  some  pique  or  other,  left  a  large  and  unique 
oe^eotioii  of  the  pamphlets  published  from  the  oommeDcement  of  the  dvil 
war  to  the  Restoration  to  his  butler,  and  it  supi^ed  the  chandlers'  and  dru^ 
gists'  shops  of  Penrith  and  Kendal  fi>r  many  years. 
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witneBsing  a  truth  to  oppose  tfaB  world  in  its  power,  wuidafii,  and 

authority,  this  standing  in  its  full  strength,  and  he  singly  and 
nakedly,  than  fighting  many  hattles  hy  force  of  arms,  and  gain- 
ing them  all.  I  have  no  life  hut  truth  ;  and  if  truth  be  advanced 
by  my  suffering,  then  my  life  also.  If  truth  live,  I  live ;  if 
justice  live,  I  live :  and  these  can  not  die,  but  by  any  xnan'i 
suffering  for  them  are  enlarged,  enthroned.  Death  can  not  hurt 
me.  I  sport  with  him,  am  above  his  reach.  I  live  an  immortal 
hfe.  What  we  have  within,  that  only  can  we  see  without  I 
can  not  see  death  ;  and  he  that  hath  not  this  freedom  is  a  liave. 
He  is  in  the  arms  of  that,  the  phantom  of  which  he  beholdeth 
and  seemeth  to  himself  to  flee  from.  Thus,  you  see  that  the 
king  hath  a  will  to  redeem  his  present  loss.  You  see  it  by  metm 
of  the  lust  afler  power  in  your  own  hearts.  For  my  part  I  eon- 
demn  his  unlawful  seeking  after  it.  I  condemn  his  falsehood  and 
indirectness  therein.  But  if  he  should  not  endeavor  the  restonng 
of  the  kingliness  to  the  realm,  and  the  dignity  of  its  kings,  he 
were  false  to  his  trust,  false  to  the  majesty  of  God  that  he  is  in- 
trusted with.  The  desire  of  recovering  his  loss  is  justifiable- 
Yea,  I  should  condemn  him  as  unbelieving  and  pusillanimous,  if 
he  should  not  hope  for  it.  But  here  is  his  misery  and  yours  too  at 
present,  that  ye  are  unbelieving  and  pusillanimous,  and  are,  both 
alike,  pursuing  things  of  hope  in  the  spirit  of  fear.  Thus  you 
condemn  the  parliament  for  acknowledging  the  king's  power  lo 
far  as  to  seek  to  him  by  a  treaty  ;  while  by  taking  such  paim 
against  him  you  manifest  your  own  belief  that  he  hath  a  gmt 
power  ; — ^wliich  is  a  wonder,  that  a  prince  despoiled  of  all  his 
authority,  naked,  a  prisoner,  destitute  of  all  friends  and  helpSr 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  others,  tied  and  bound  too  with  all  obli- 
gations that  a  parliament  can  imagine  to  hold  him,  should  yet  be 
such  a  terror  to  you,  and  fright  you  into  such  a  large  remon- 
strance, and  such  perilous  proceedings  to  save  yourselves  fiwn 
him.  Either  there  is  some  strange  power  in  him,  or  you  are  full 
of  fear  that  are  so  aflected  with  a  shadow. 

"  But  as  you  give  testimony  to  his  power,  so  you  take  a  course 
to  advance  it ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  hath  any  spark  of  God  in 
it,  but  the  more  it  is  suppressed,  the  more  it  rises.  If  you  did 
indeed  believe,  that  the  original  of  power  were  in  the  people,  yon 
would  beheve  likewise  that  the  concessions  extorted  from  the  kiof 
would  rest  with  you.    A^nd,  doubtless,  such  of  them  as  in  right- 
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aoiuneB  ought  to  have  been  giTen  would  do  so,  bat  that  your 
violent  courses  disturb  the  natural  order  of  things,  in  which  they 
still  tend  to  their  centre.  These  courses,  therefore,  so  far  from 
being  the  way  to  secure  what  we  have  got,  are  the  way  to  lose 
them,  and  (for  a  time  at  least)  to  set  up  princes  in  a  higher  form 
than  ever.  For  all  things  by  force  compelled  from  their  nature 
will  fly  back  with  the  greater  earnestness  on  the  removal  of  that 
force ;  and  this,  in  the  present  case,  must  soon  weary  itself  out, 
and  hath  no  less  an  enemy  in  its  own  satiety  than  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  people. 

"  Again,  you  speak  of  the  king's  reputation,  and  do  not  con- 
nder  that  the  more  you  crush  him,  the  sweeter  the  fragrance 
that  comes  from  him.  While  he  suflers,  the  spirit  of  God  and 
glory  rests  upon  him.  There  is  a  glory  and  a  freshness  sparic- 
ling  in  him  by  suflfering,  an  excellency  that  was  hidden,  and 
which  you  have  drawn  out.  And  naturally  men  are  ready  to 
pity  suflerers.  When  nothing  will  gain  me,  affliction  will.  1 
confess  his  sufferings  make  me  a  royalist,  who  never  cared  for 
him.  He  that  doth  and  can  sv.fTer  shall  have  my  heart ;  you 
had  it  while  you  suffered.  But  now  your  severe  punishment  of 
him  for  his  abuses  in  government,  and  your  own  usurpations, 
will  not  only  win  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  oppressed  suf- 
fering king,  but  provoke  them  to  rage  against  you,  as  having 
robbed  them  of  the  interest  which  they  had  in  his  royalty.  For 
the  king  is  in  the  people,  and  the  people  in  the  king.  The  king's 
being  is  not  solitary,  but  as  he  is  in  union  with  his  people,  who 
are  his  strength  in  which  he  lives ;  and  the  people's  being  is  not 
naked,  but  an  interest  in  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  king 
who  is  their  honor  which  lives  in  them.  And  though  you  will 
disjoin  yourselves  from  kings,  God  will  not,  neither  will  I.  God 
ifl  king  of  kings,  kings'  and  princes'  God,  as  well  as  people's, 
theirs  as  well  as  ours,  and  theirs  eminently  (as  the  speech  en- 
forces, God  of  Israel,  that  is,  Israel's  God  above  all  other  nations, 
and  so  king  of  kings),  by  a  near  and  special  kindred  and  commu- 
nion. Kingliness  agrees  with  all  Christians,  who  are  indeed 
Christians.  For  they  are  themselves  of  a  royal  nature,  made 
kings  with  Christ,  and  can  not  but  be  friends  to  it,  being  of  kin 
to  it ;  and  if  there  were  not  kings  to  honor,  they  would  want  one 
of  the  appointed  objects  whereon  to  bestow  that  fulness  of  honor 
which  is  in  their  breasts.    A  virtue  would  lie  unem^lo^^ 
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them,  and  in  prison,  pining  and  restlav  fircan  the  want  of  its  ofuA- 
ward  correlative.  It  is  a  bastard  religion,  that  ia  inconaatant 
with  the  majesty  and  the  greatness  of  the  most  splendid  anonanli. 
Such  spirits  are  strangers  iirom  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Either 
they  know  not  the  glory  in  which  God  lives ;  or  they  are  of  nar- 
row minds  that  are  corrupt  themselves,  and  not  able  to  bear 
greatness,  and  so  think  that  God  will  not,  or  can  not,  qnalify 
men  for  such  high  places  with  correspondent  and  proportionaUa 
power  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  enough  to  have  removed  the  ma- 
hgnant  bodies  which  eclipsed  the  royal  sim,  and  mixed  their  bad 
influences  with  his,  and  would  you  extinguish  the  sun  itself  to 
secure  yourselves  ?  0 !  this  is  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  feur,  and 
not  of  love  and  a  sound  mind.  To  assume  the  office  and  the 
name  of  champions  for  the  common  interest,  and  of  Christ's  mI- 
diers,  and  yet  to  act  for  self-safety  is  so  poor  and  mean  a  thing 
that  it  must  needs  produce  most  vile  and  absurd  actions,  the  icom 
of  the  old  pagans,  but  for  Christians  who  in  all  things  are  to  love 
their  neighbor  as  themselves,  and  God  above  both,  it  is  of  all  af- 
fections the  unworthiest.  Let  me  be  a  fool  and  boast,  if  so  I  may 
show  you,  while  it  is  yet  time,  a  little  of  that  rest  and  security 
which  I  and  those  of  the  same  spirit  enjoy,  and  which  you  have 
turned  your  backs  upon ;  self,  like  a  banished  thing,  wandering 
in  strange  ways.  First,  tlieu,  I  fear  no  party,  or  interest,  for  I 
love  all,  I  am  reconciled  to  all,  and  therein  I  find  all  reconciled 
to  me.  I  have  eiunity  to  none  but  the  son  of  perdition.  It  ii 
enmity  begets  insecurity  :  and  while  men  live  in  the  flesh,  and 
in  enmity  to  any  party,  or  interest,  in  a  private,  divided,  and  i 
self  good,  there  will  be,  there  can  not  but  be,  perpetual  wm ; 
except  that  one  particular  should  quite  ruin  all  other  parts  aod'  , 
hve  alone,  which  the  universal  must  not,  will  not,  sufl^r.  For 
to  admit  a  part  to  devour  and  absorb  the  others,  were  to  destroy 
the  whole,  which  is  God's  presence  therein  ;  and  such  a  mind  in 
any  part  dotli  not  only  fight  with  another  part,  but  against  the 
wliole.  Every  faction  of  men,  therefore,  striving  to  make  them- 
selves absolute,  and  to  owe  their  safety  to  their  strength,  and  not 
to  their  s)'mpathy,  do  directly  war  against  God  who  is  love,  peace, 
and  a  general  good,  gives  being  to  all  and  cherishes  all,  and. 
therefore,  can  have  neither  peace  nor  security.  But  we  being 
enlarged  into  the  largeness  of  God,  and  comprehending  all  things 
ia  OUT  bofloms  by  the  divine  spirit,  are  at  rest  with  all,  and  do* 
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ligkt  in  all ;  for  we  know  nothing  bat  what  is,  in  its  essence,  in 
our  own  hearts.  Kings,  nobles,  are  much  beloved  of  ns,  because 
they  are  in  us,  of  us,  one  with  ns,  we  as  Christians  being  kings 
and  lords  by  the  anointing  of  God." 

Bat  such  sentiments,  it  will  be  said,  are  the  flights  of  specula- 
tive minds.  Be  it  so  ;  yet  to  soar  is  nobler  than  to  creep.  We 
attach,  likewise,  some  value  to  a  thing  for  its  mere  infrequency. 
And  speculative  minds,  alas  !  have  been  rare,  though  not  equally 
rare,  in  all  ages  and  coimtries  of  civilized  men.  With  us  the 
very  word  seems  to  have  abdicated  its  legitimate  sense.  Instead 
of  designating  a  mind  so  constituted  and  disciplined  as  to  find  in 
its  own  wants  and  instincts  an  interest  in  truths  for  their  truth's 
sake,  it  is  now  used  to  signify  a  practical  schemer,  one  who  ven- 
tures beyond  the  bounds  of  experience  in  the  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  new  ways  and  means  for  the  attainment  of  wealth  or 
power.  To  possess  the  end  in  the  means,  as  it  is  essential  to 
morality  in  the  moral  world,  and  the  contra-distinction  of  good- 
ness from  mere  prudence,  so  is  it,  in  the  intellectual  world,  the 
moral  constituent  of  genius,  and  that  by  which  true  genius  is 
contra-distinguished  from  mere  talent.* 

The  man  of  talent,  who  is,  if  not  exlusively,  yet  chiefly  and 
characteristically  a  man  of  talent,  seeks  and  values  the  means 
wholly  in  relation  to  some  object  not  therein  contained.  His 
means  may  be  peculiar  ;  but  his  ends  are  conventional,  and  com- 
mon to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Alas  !  in  both  cases  alike,  in  that 
of  genius,  as  well  as  in  that  of  talent,  it  too  often  happens,  that 
this  diversity  in  the  quality  of  their  several  intellects,  extends  to 
the  feelings  and  impulses  properly  and  directly  moral,  to  their 
dispositions,  habits,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  It  characterizes  not 
the  intellect  alone,  but  the  whole  man.  The  one  substitutes  pru- 
dence for  virtue,  legality  in  act  and  demeanor  for  warmth  and 
parity  of  heart,  and  too  frequently  becomes  jealous,  envious,  a 
coveter  of  other  men's  good  gifls,  and  a  detractor  from  their 
merits,  openly  or  secretly,  as  his  fears  or  his  passions  chance  to 
preponderate.! 

*  See  the  note  to  this  eway.  p.  SS4^jB(L 

f  Aooording  to  the  principles  of  Sparzheim*s  eraniosoopy  (a  scheoM,  the 
iiuKoatiye  or  gnomonic  parts  of  whidi  have  a  stronger  support  in  faett  than 
the  theory  in  reason  or  common  sense)  we  should  find  in  the  skull  of  such  an 
indiWdtial  the  organs  of  circumspection  and  appropriation  dis^roTjottaoor 
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The  other,  on  the  oontnuy,  might  remind  iu  of  the  aealoli  fir 
legitimate  sacceauon  after  the  decease  of  oar  sixth  Edwaid,  whs 
not  content  with  having  placed  the  li^tfbl  soTereign  oq  tfas 
throne,  would  wreak  their  vengeance  on  "  the  meek  nmpo;'' 
who  had  heen  seated  on  it  hy  a  will  against  which  she  had  ha- 
self  been  the  first  to  remonstrate.  For  with  that  unhealthfisl 
preponderance  of  impulse  over  motive,  which,  though  no  pari  of 
geoiuSf  is  too  often  its  accompaniment,  he  lives  in  continued  ho»> 
tility  to  prudence,  or  banishes  it  altogether:  and  thus  deprivsi 
virtue  of  her  guide  and  guardian,  her  prime  lunctionarT.  3rea,  the 
very  organ  of  her  outward  life.  Hence  a  benevolence  that  squan- 
ders its  shafts  and  still  misses  its  aim,  or  resembles  the  chazmed 
bullet  that,  levelled  at  the  wolf,  brings  down  the  shepheid.  Henee 
desultoriness,  extremes,  exhaustion — 

And  thereof  cometh  in  the  end  despondency  and  midnfes  !* 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  these  evils  are  the  disease 
of  the  man,  while  the  records  of  biography  furnish  ample  procf. 
that  genius,  in  the  higher  degree,  acts  as  a  preservative  againsi 
them  ;  more  remarkably,  and  iu  more  frequent  instances,  wheu 
the  imagination  and  preconst motive  power  have  taken  a  scientinc 
or  philosophic  direction  ;  as  iu  Plato,  indeed  in  almost  all  the  fiist- 
rate  philosophers,  in  Kepler.  Milton,  Boyle.  Xewton,  Leibnitz,  and 
Berkeley.  At  all  events,  a  certain  number  of  speculative  mindf 
is  necessar}'  to  a  cultivated  state  of  society,  as  a  condition  of  ia 
progressiveness ;  and  nature  herself  has  provided  against  anv  too 
great  increase  in  this  class  of  her  productions.  As  the  giiled 
masters  of  the  di\-iiuug  rod  to  the  orJiuarj'  miners,  and  as  the 
miners  of  a  country  to  the  husbandmen,  mechanics,  and  artisans^ 
such  is  the  proportion  of  the  frismegisfi  to  the  sum  total  of  specu- 
lative minds,  even  of  those.  I  mean,  that  are  tnily  such ;  an*^  o! 

•tely  larcre  and  prominent  compared  with  those  of  ideality  and  beneroIcMCL 
It  is  certain  that  the  ortran  of  appropriation,  or  (more  correctly)  the  pari 
of  the  *kull  asserted  to  be  siirnificant  of  that  tendency  and  correspoodeot 
to  the  organ,  is  *trikinjfly  large  in  a  ca*t  of  the  head  of  the  lamous  Dr. 
Dodd  ;  and  it  wad  found  of  equal  dimension*  in  a  literary  man.  whoce  ftknQ 
puzzled  the  cranioacopist  more  than  it  did  me.  Xatiure.  it  ahoold  MA 
makes  no  di^tinctioD  between  manuacripta  »p4  mmty-drafta,  thoi^h  tfat  bv 

•  "Vrordswortb. 
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these  again,  to  the  remaining  mass  of  useful  laborers  and  opera- 
tives  in  science,  literature,  and  the  learned  professions. 

'This  train  of  thought  brings  to  my  recollection  a  conversation 
with  a  friend  of  my  youth,  an  old  man  of  humble  estate ;  but  in 
whose  society  I  had  great  pleasure.  The  reader  will,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  if  I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  recalling  old  aBlections, 
afibrded  me  by  its  fitness  to  illustrate  the  present  subject.  A  se- 
date man  he  was,  and  had  been  a  miner  from  his  boyhood.  Well 
did  he  represent  the  olden  time,  when  every  trade  was  a  mystery 
and  had  its  own  guardian  saint ;  when  the  sense  of  self-impor- 
tance was  gratified  at  home,  and  ambition  had  a  hundred  several 
lotteries,  in  one  or  other  of  which  every  freeman  had  a  ticket,  and 
the  only  blanks  were  drawn  by  sloth,  intemperance,  or  inevitable 
calamity  ;  when  the  detail  of  each  art  and  trade  (like  the  oracles 
of  the  prophets,  interpretable  in  a  double  sense)  was  ennobled  in 
the  eyes  of  its  professors  by  being  spiritually  improved  into  sym- 
bols and  mementos  of  all  doctrines  and  all  duties,  and  every 
craflsman  had,  as  it  were,  two  versions  of  his  Bible,  one  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country,  another  in  the  acts,  objects,  and 
products  of  his  own  particular  craft.  There  are  not  many  things 
in  our  elder  popular  literature,  more  interesting  to  rae  than  those 
contests,  or  eclogues,  between  workmen  for  the  superior  worth 
and  dignity  of  their  several  callings,  which  used  to  be  sold  at  our 
village-fairs,  in  stitched  sheets,  neither  untitled  nor  undecorated, 
though  without  the  superfluous  cost  of  a  separate  title-page. 

With  this  good  old  miner  I  was  once  walking  through  a  corn- 
field at  harvest-time,  when  that  part  of  the  conversation,  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  took  place.  "  At  times,"  said  I,  "  when  you 
were  delving  in  the  bowels  of  the  arid  mountain  or  foodless  rock, 
it  must  have  occurred  to  your  mind  as  a  pleasant  thought,  that 
in  providing  the  scythe  and  the  sword  you  were  virtually  reaping 
the  harvest  and  protecting  the  harvest-man."  "  Ah  I"  he  replied 
with  a  sigh,  that  gave  a  fuller  meaning  to  his  smile,  "  out  of  all 
earthly  things  there  come  both  good  and  evil ; — the  good  through 
God,  and  the  evil  from  the  evil  heart.  From  the  look  and  weight 
of  the  ore  I  learned  to  make  a  near  guess,  how  much  iron  it  would 
yield ;  but  neither  its  heft,  nor  its  hues,  nor  its  breakage  would 
prophesy  to  me,  whether  it  was  to  become  a  thievish  pick-lock,  a 
m[iuderer'8  dirk,  a  slave's  collar,  or  the  woodman's  axe,  the  feed- 
ing plough-share,  the  defender's  sword,  or  the  mechanic's  tool. 
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So,  perhape,  my  young  friend,  I  have  caoBe  to  be  thankful,  that 
the  opening  upon  a  fresh  vein  gives  me  a  delight  so  frill  as  to 
allow  no  room  for  other  fancies,  and  leaves  behind  it  a  hope  and 
a  love  that  support  me  in  my  labor,  even  for  the  labor's  sake." 

As,  according  to  the  eldest  philosophy,  life  being  in  its  owa 
nature  aeriform,  is  under  the  necessity  of  renewing  itself  by  ia- 
haling  the  connatural,  and  therefore  assimilable,  air,  se  is  it  with 
the  intelligential  soul  with  respect  to  truth ;  for  it  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  truth,  ravogiivrj  ix  &60t(fiag,  xal  -d-iafta  BeZor,  ^^if 
1/61 »  g>iXo&sdfio9fa  ^Tid^x^^-*  But  the  occasion  and  brief  histaiy 
of  the  decline  of  true  speculative  philosophy,  with  the  origin  of 
the  separation  of  ethics  from  religion,  1  must  defer  to  the  follow- 
ing  number. 

NOTE. 

As  I  see  many  good,  and  can  anticipate  no  ill  consequenoes  is 
the  attempt  to  give  distinct  and  appropriate  meanings  to  woidi 
hitherto  synonymous,  or  at  least  of  indefinite  and  fluctuating  ap 
plication,  if  only  the  proposed  sense  be  not  passed  upon  the  reader 
as  the  existing  and  authorized  one,  I  shall  make  no  other  apobgy 
for  the  use  of  the  word,  Talent,  in  this  preceding  essay  and  else- 
where in  my  works  than  by  annexing  the  following  explanation. 

1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  qualities  of  intellect 
the  comparative  eminence  in  which  characterizes  individuals  and 
even  countries,  under  four  kinds — Genius,  Talent,  Sense,  and 
Clevemess.  The  first  I  use  in  the  sense  of  most  general  aooept- 
ance,  as  the  faculty  which  adds  to  the  existing  stock  of  power  oi 
knowledge  by  new  views,  new  combinations ;  by  discoveritt  wi 
accidental  but  anticipated,  or  resulting  from  anticipaticm.  Ii 
short,  1  define  Genius,  as  originality  in  intellectual  conatmctiaB : 
the  moral  accompaniment,  and  actuating  principle  of  which  cna* 
sists,  perhaps,  in  the  canning  on  of  the  freshness  and  feelings  d 
childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood. 

By  Talent,  on  the  other  hand,  1  mean  the  comparative  foioiliff 
of  acquiring,  arranging,  and  applying  the  stock  furnished  by  othsn, 
and  already  existing  in  books  or  other  conservatories  of  intellect 

By  Sense  1  understand  that  just  balance  of  the  facultiea  wUdi 
is  to  the  judgment  what  health  is  to  the  body.  The  mln^  ^^g^ 
to  act  at  once  and  altogether  by  a  synthetic  rather  thi^n  aa  i» 

*  Plotiniis.  JSnnflod.  UL  I.  B.  ^  a,  tli^tly  slter«d— A 
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lytic  process :  even  as  the  outward  ken&es,  lirom  which  the  meta- 
phor is  taken,  perceive  immediately,  each  as  it  were  b\'  a  peculiar 
tact  or  intuition,  viithout  any  conscioa«nei=i?  of  the  rne^haruifm  by 
which  the  perception  is  realized.  This  is  often  ex  en  i  pi  i  fled  in 
well-bred,  unaffected,  and  innocent  women.  1  know  a  lady,  on 
whose  judgment,  from  constant  experience  of  it*  re*^'titijde.  I  t-jjul'] 
rely  ahnost  as  on  an  oracle.  But  when  she  has  K^inetinjf^s  pro- 
ceeded to  a  detail  of  the  ffromnia  and  reasou.^  for  her  opijiir,/i.  xhf;n., 
led  by  similar  experience.  I  have  l>een  tempted  to  intemapt  her 
with — "I  will  take  your  advice."  or,  "I  phall  act  on  yo»jr  opin- 
ion ;  for  I  am  sure  you  are  in  the  riifht.  BuX  !he  for  a  and 
^fcaw«?s,  leave  them  to  me  to  llnd  o^it  ."  The  s^eiierai  a/"'''.i/ipajjj- 
meut  of  sense  is  adispcisition  to  avoid  extreme?,  whe^r^er  ifi  ih*yr>ry 
or  in  practice,  with  a  desire  to  remain  in  ?;yiijpatrjy  with  th**. 
general  mind  of  the  ace  or  country'-  and  a  feelinir  of  tiie  ri'-'-'*M»ity 
and  utility  of  comprwiirf .  If  jr^-uiu.-i  |^..  the  initjativf.  aji'J  i;i]<;rjt 
the  administrative.  K'u-e  i?  the  ^-oiiservati  v.  hiatirU  jii  the  inU-J- 
lectual  repubhc. 

By  Cleverness  i which  I  dirv  not  with  Dr  JohfjrMi  ^'all  a  low 
word,  while  tlier'.*  i.*-  a  .seiiR'  to  Ix-  expre-r^:'!  whj'-}r  it  aloiie  ex- 
presses) I  mean  a  comparative  rea'liue.-.-  iji  tiie  in  v'-jjtjon  and  urn* 
of  means,  for  the  reaiiziiiff  of  ohj':';t-  aii<j  — '»ft"n  of  njch 
ideas,  which  the  man  of  jreniu*  only  couj'i  h;ive  hn'jxnuU'A  hwI 
which  the  clever  man  jxfrhaji*  neiTh'.r  jiij.y  '■ofjip/*'h*';id>'  nor 
adequately  appreciatc-s.  even  at  the  m'-r/ie/jr  ihat  \tt'>fi^t^inv 
or  executing  the  machiu^T)' of  their  'of*  *Ai\\ii\'iiii\"i\^ .  In  fhoii, 
cleverness  is  a  jjort  of  jreuiu?  f^.r  inorin.'  /ii.jjjty  It  <"  Hi*'  hrain 
in  the  hand.  In  literature,  eievemef-i  i-*  f/jore  fr«  o«j<'TiiJy  a'-'-om 
panied  by  wit,  genius  and  ^nmt  by  humor. 

If  I  take  the  thrcf.*  great  countries*  of  KurofK*.  in  n-nj^'r-l  of  m 
tellectual  character,  namely.  Gennany.  Kn^dand   ;;n'l  Vmuro  \ 
should  characterize  them  in  the  folJowin;r  way  ; — j*rejnii*j»ipr  only 
that  in  the  first  line  of  the  first  two  tableK  J  mean  to  j/njily 
genius,  rare  in  all  countries,  is  cfjual  in  Unh  of  thew?,  ih<*  in>ian<  i-. 
equally  numerous ;   not,  therefore.  contra-*fiHtingnjP«hinj/  *'jth«  i 
from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  third  country      We  l  iin 
scarcely  avoid  considering  a  Cervantes  and  Calderon  uk  in  miiu'i 
sort  characteristic  of  the  nation  which  produced  them.    In  tiie 
last  war  we  felt  it  in  the  hope,  which  the  recollection  <if  tb 
names  inspuned.    But  yet  it  can  not,  ex\ua\\^  ^vVv VV.  \\^\:^ 
VOL,  n. 
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placed  as  second  and  third  in  each  table,  be  called  a  n^tim^tl 
characteristic  ;  though,  in  the  appropriation  of  these  likewise,  we 
refer  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  portion  of  each  country. 

Germany. 
Genius, 
Talent, 
Fancy.* 

England. 
Genius, 
Sense, 
Humor. 

France. 

Cleverness. 

Talent. 

Wit. 

So  again  witli  regard  id  llu;  I'ornLs  and  eflects,  iu  which  the 
quahties  manifest  thcmifelve.s  intellectually. 

GKnMA.W. 

Idea.  i>r  l;i\v  anticipated,t 

Totality,? 

Di.^tiiictiioss. 

England. 

La^s•  di>cuvered,N^ 

Selection. 

Clearnes.-. 

*  The  latter  chiefly  a>  <'xhibitod  iu  wild  cDiubination  and  in  pomp  of  «^ 
iiament.    Imagination  is  implied  in  genius. 

f  This,  as  co-ordinate  with  genius  in  tlie  iirst  table,  applies  Iik«iri«e  (a 
the  few  only  ;  and  conjoined  with  the  two  following  qualities,  as  more  gttt 
oral  character istie.^  of  Gtfrman  intellect,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  ccmt- 
quenceu  and  accompaniments,  ppmilation,  system,  method ;  which  inaMnr- 
what  lower  class  of  minds  appear  as  nationality  (or  a  predilection  for  ••»- 
mcna,  tnundu*  itti^lliffibliis,  a.*»  (vrntra-tliytinjijuished  from  phirnamenA.  tr 
inu7idun  s^nibili*),  Kcheme,  arraniremeut ,  orderliness. 

X  In  totality  1  imply  encyclopicdic  learninjuc,  exhaustion  of  the  raljftf  j 
treated  of.  and  the  passion  for  completion  and  the  love  of  the  complete 

.5>  It  mi«?lit  have  been  expresse<l ; — ^the  contemplation  of  ideas  olg€etiTd|r. 
as  existing  power!)>.  wUWe  the  Oemian  of  equal  geoius  is  predisposrd  Is  I 
coat  f  rnpla*  e  law  j*uV»v^l\ve\y ,  w\tVv  MYVxciv^xXv^fw  v>X  ^^x««<cK«QKWnt  in  mtm  I 
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France. 

Theory  inyented, 

Particularity,* 

Palpability. 

Lastly,  we  might  exhibit  the  same  qualities  in  their  moral,  re- 
ligious, and  political  manifestations  :  in  the  cosmopolitism  of  Ger- 
msuiy,  the  contemptuous  nationality  of  the  Englishman,  and  the 
ostentatious  and  boastful  nationality  of  the  Frenchman.  The 
craving  of  sympathy  marks  the  German  ;  inward  pride  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  vanity  the  Frenchman.  So  again,  enthusiasm,  vision- 
ariiiess  seems  the  tendency  of  the  German  ;  zeal,  zealotry  of  the 
English  :  fanaticism  of  the  French.  But  the  thoughtful  reader 
will  find  these  and  many  other  characteristic  points  contained  in, 
and  deducible  from,  the  relations  which  the  mind  of  the  three 
countries  bears  to  time. 

Germany. 

Past  and  Future. 

England. 

Past  and  Present. 

France. 

The  Present. 

A  whimsical  friend  of  mine,  of  more  genius  than  discretion, 
characterizes  the  Scotchman  of  literature  (confining  his  remark, 
however,  to  the  period  since  the  union)  as  a  dull  Frenchman  and 
a  superficial  German.    But  when  I  recollect  the  splendid  excep- 

•  Tendency  to  individualize,  embcKly,  insulate,  as  instanced  in  the  advo- 
CBcy  of  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous  fluids  instead  of  the  positive  and  negsr 
tive  forces  of  the  power  of  electricity.  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  sufficient  that 
oxygen  was  the  principal,  and  with  one  exception,  the  only  then  known 
acidifying  substance ;  the  power  and  principle  of  acidification  must  be  em- 
bodied, and  as  it  were  iniiH^r.s<>nnte<l  and  hvpostasized  in  this  gas.  Hence 
the  idolism  of  the  Frein  h,  here  expressed  in  one  of  its  results,  namely,  pal- 
pability. Ideas  and  a  Frenchman  are  incompatible  terms ;  but  I  confine 
the  remark  to  the  peritxl  from  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Ideas,  I  say,  are  here  out  of  the  question ;  but  even  the  conceptions  of  a 
RreDchman ; — whatevtT  he  admits  to  be  conceivaUe  must  be  likewise,  ao- 
«ording  to  him,  imageable,  and  the  imageable  must  be  fimcied  tangible — the 
noa-appareney  of  either  or  both  being  accounted  for  by  the  dia^To^otVKncv 
of  our  sensee,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  objeetA. 
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tions  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smollett,  Eeid,  Thomson  (if  this  last 
instance  be  not  objected  to  as  favoring  of  geographical  pedantry, 
that  truly  amiable  man  and  genuine  poet  having  been  bom  but 
a  few  furlongs  from  the  English  border),  Dugald  Stewart,  Bums, 
Walter  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Campbell — not  to  mention  the  very  nu- 
merous physicians  and  prominent  dissenting  ministers,  bom  or 
bred  beyond  the  Tweed  ; — I  hesitate  in  recording  so  wild  an  opin- 
ion, which  derives  its  plausibility,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance 
80  honorable  to  our  northern  sister,  that  Scotchmen  generaUy  have 
more,  and  a  more  learned,  education  than  the  same  ranks  in  other 
countries,  below  the  first  class  ;  but  in  part  likewise,  from  the 
common  mistake  of  confounding  the  general  character  of  an 
emigrant,  whose  objects  are  in  one  place  and  his  best  aflections 
in  another,  with  the  particular  character  of  a  Scotchman  :  to 
which  we  may  add,  perhaps,  the  clannish  spirit  of  provincial 
Hterature,  fostered  luidoubtedly  by  the  peculiar  relations  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  which  therefore  its  metropolis  may  be  a  striking,  but 
is  far  from  being  a  solitary  iiistauce. 
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'H  odof  KU7<j). 

The  road  dowuward.         Heracltt.  fragment. 

Amour  de  inui-meme,  mais  bien  calcide — was 'the  motto  and 
maxim  of  a  French  pliilosopher.  Our  fancy  inspirited  by  th*» 
more  imaginative  powers  of  hope  and  fear  enables  us  to  present 
to  ourselves  the  future  as  the  present,  and  thence  to  accept  a 
sbheme  of  self-love  for  a  system  of  morality.  And  doubtless,  an 
enlightened  self-interest  would  recommend  the  same  course  of 
outward  conduct,  as  the  sense  of  duty  would  do  ;  even  though  the 
motives  in  the  former  case  had  respect  to  this  life  exclusively. 
But  to  show  the  desirableness  of  an  object,  or  the  contrary,  is  one 
thing  ;  to  excite  the  desire,  to  constitute  the  aversion,  is  another : 
the  one  being  to  the  other  as  a  common  guide-post  to  the  "  chariot 
instinct  with  spirit,"  which  at  once  directs  and  conveys  ;  or  em- 
ploying  a  more  famiUar  image,  we  may  compare  the  role  of  self- 
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nterest  to  a  wmich  widi  an  cxoelknt  haar-pbte,  handL  and  regu- 
ator.  bat  vitfaoat  iu  ^ninff  and  wbeel-wpik.  Xaj,  where  its 
afficiefKT  and  exclosTe  Talidity  aie  adopted  as  the  ma 'rim 
resvla  maxima )  of  monlity.  it  inynld  be  a  ibller  and  &iier  oom- 
Minsoo  to  say,  that  the  maxim  of  telf-inteiest  stands  in  a  fewiHi^r 
elation  to  the  law  of  conscience  or  uniTecsal  selfless  leadon,  as 
he  dial  to  the  sun.  which  indicates  its  path  by  intercepting  its 
■adiance.* 

But  let  it  be  granted,  that  in  certain  individnals  6am  a  happy 
•venness  of  narare.  formed  into  a  habit  by  the  strength  of  ednea- 
ion.  the  influence  of  example,  and  by  faToiable  cireinnstanoes  in 
reneral.  the  actions  diTciging  from  self-love  as  their  centre  should 
ye  precisely  the  same  as  those  prodticed  from  the  Christian  prin- 
riple.  which  requires  of  us  that  we  should  place  onr  s^  and  oor 
leighbor  at  an  equal  distance,  and  love  both  alike  as  modes  in 
si-hich  we  realize  and  exhibit  the  love  of  God  above  all ; — wherein 
81-ouJd  the  difierence  be  then  ?  I  answer  boldly,— even  in  that, 
or  which  all  actions  have  their  whole  worth  and  their  main 
ralue. — in  the  agents  themselves.  So  much  indeed  is  this  of  the 
rery  substance  of  genuine  morality,  that  wherever  the  latter  has 
riven  way  in  the  seueral  opinion  to  a  scheme  of  ethics  foimded 
•11  utility,  its  place  is  soon  challenged  by  the  spirit  of  honor. 
Paley.  who  degrades  the  spirit  of  honor  into  a  mere  club-law 
imong  the  higher  classes  originating  in  selfish  convenience,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  excommunication  from  the  society 
which  habit  had  rendered  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  the 
indi\'iduals,  has  misconstrued  it  not  less  than  Shaftesbury,  who 
jxtols  it  as  the  noblest  influence  of  noble  natures.  The  spirit  of 
lionor  is  more  indeed  than  a  mere  conventional  substitute  for  hon- 
esty. For  to  take  the  word  in  a  sense,  which  no  man  of  honor 
would  acknowledge,  may  be  allowed  to  the  i^nriter  of  satires,  but 
not  to  the  moral  philosopher.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
r)f  being  a  finer  form  of  moral  life,  it  may  be  more  truly  de- 

*  Here  are  two  syllogisnis,  Imvin^  equiviUent  practical  conclusions,  yot 
not  only  different,  but  evcu  contradistinguished.  L  It  is  my  duty  to  love 
all  men  :  but  I  am  myself  a  man  :  ergo,  it  is  my  duty  to  love  myself  equally 
with  others.  II.  It  is  my  nature  to  lovo  myself :  but  I  can  not  realize  this 
impulse  of  nature,  without  acting  to  others  as  if  1  ItAcd  them  eqimlly  with 
myself:  ergo,  it  is  my  duty  to  love  myself  by  acting?  towards  others  as  if  I 
loved  them  equally  with  myself.    Dee.  1820. 
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scribed  eun  the  shadow  or  ghost  of « virtue  deceased.  Honor  im- 
plies a  reverence  for  the  invisible  and  supersensual  in  our  nature, 
and  so  far  it  is  virtue  ;  but  it  is  a  virtue  that  neither  uuderBtandi 
itself  nor  its  true  source,  and  is  therefore  often  unsubstantial,  not 
seldom  fantastic,  and  always  more  or  less  capricious.  Abstract 
the  notion  from  the  lives  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbur}',  or  Henry 
IV.  of  France  ;  and  then  compare  it  with  the  1  Cor.  xiii.  and  the 
epistle  to  Philemon,  or  rather  with  the  realization  of  this  fair 
ideal  in  the  character  of  St.  Paul*  himself  I  know  not  a  better 
test.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  investigation,  that  would  be  more 
instructive  where  it  would  be  saie,  but  none  like^\ns6  of  greater 
delicacy  from  the  probability  of  misinterpretation,  than  a  history 
of  the  rise  of  honor  in  the  European  monarchies  as  coimected 
with  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
specific  causes  of  the  inefficacy  which  has  attended  the  combined 
efibrts  of  divines  and  moralists  atrainst  the  practice  and  obligation 
of  duelling. 

Of  a  widely  different  character  from  this  moral  ni'^eatg,  yet  as 
a  derivative  from  the  same  root,  wc  may  contemplate  the  here- 
sies of  the  Gnostics  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  of  the 

*  This  has  sitruck  the  iHittn*  olas:*  ov*  n  of  infidols,  Collin*,  one  of  the 
most  lefti*n«Hl  of  our  Knglish  deists,  is  said  ti»  havr  din-laretl.  that  cuutradic- 
tory  as  miracles  appeared  to  his  roas<»n,  hr  \v»in]«i  believe  iu  them  not  with- 
standing, if  it  could  be  provcnl  to  him  that  St.  Paul  h.id  assert etl  any  one  as 
having  In-en  worked  by  himself  in  the  m<Klern  sense  of  the  word,  iiiiraele ; 
ftddiui-:.  *•  St.  Paul  was  so  perfect  a  i^enth  man  and  a  man  of  honor  T  When 
T  call  duellini^.  and  similar  aberrations  of  honor,  a  mvinl  heresy,  I  refer  to 
the  fi»rce  of  the  Greek  cupeatCt  as  sij^ufyini,'  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  up 
by  the  will  fi»r  the  will's  sake,  as  a  prm^f  and  pled^'c  to  itself  of  its*  own 
power  of  self-<let*rmination,  independent  of  all  other  motivi's.  In  the 
gloomy  jfrati titration  derived  or  luitieipatetl  from  the  exercise  of  this  awful 
power, — the  condition  of  all  moral  j^ood  while  it  is  latent  and  hidden,  as  it 
were  in  the  centre,  but  the  essential  cause  of  fiendish  ^lilt.  when  it  makes 
itself  existential  an<l  peripheric,  tii  quando  in  circum/t  rentiam  crumpat ;  (in 
lx)t]i  eases  T  have  purjxwely  adopt e<l  the  lanjjua^e  of  the  ol<!  mystic  theos*^ 
phers) — I  thiii  tlie  only  exphmatioi»  of  a  moral  phenomen«>n  not  verv  luioom- 
mon  in  the  last  moments  of  c»)ndenmetl  felons  ;  namely,  the ol>stimito  denial, 
not  of  the  main  jjuilt,  which  miju'ht  U'  ac<v>unteil  for  by  ordinary  motives, 
but  of  some  particular  act,  which  liad  Invn  proved  bi^vond  all  }K>ssibiUty  of 
doubt.  and  attcstiHi  by  the  criminal's  own  am>mplices  and  fellow-«ulfe'rm 
in  Hu  iv  hist  confession-* ;  and  this  tt»o  an  act,  tl»c  non-perpetration  of  which, 
if  btdieved.  could  neither  miti«n»te  the  sentence  of  the  law,  nor  oven  the 
opinions  of  men  after  the  sen\eT\ee\v,viWexv  oavtWWwW  vx^v\1\<«u 
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family  of  love,  with  other  forms  of  Antiuomianism,  since  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  day.  But  lest  in  uttering  truth  I 
should  convey  falsehood  and  fall  myself  into  the  error  which  it 
is  my  object  to  expose,  it  will  be  requisite  to  distinguish  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  whole  of  a  truth,  even  where  that  apprehen 
sion  is  dim  and  indistinct,  from  a  partial  perception  of  the  same 
rashly  assimied  as  a  perception  of  the  whole.  The  first  is  ren- 
dered inevitable  in  many  things  for  many,  in  some  points  for  all. 
men  from  the  progressiveness  no  less  than  from  the  imperfection  of 
humanity,  which  itself  dictates  and  enforces  the  precept.  Believe 
that  thou  mayest  understand.*  The  most  knowing  must  at 
times  be  content  with  the  facit  of  a  sum  too  complex  or  subtle 
for  us  to  follow  nature  through  the  antecedent  process.  Hence 
in  subjects  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses  wise  men  have 
always  attached  a  high  value  to  general  and  long-continued  as- 
sent, as  a  presumption  of  truth.  Aller  all  the  subtle  reasonings 
and  fair  analogies  which  logic  and  induction  could  Hupply  to  a 
mighty  intellect,  it  is  yet  on  this  ground  that  the  Socrates  of 
Plato  mainly  rests  his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  It  had  been  holden  by 
all  nations  in  all  ages,  but  with  deepest  conviction  by  the  best 
and  wisest  men,  as  a  belief  connatural  with  goodncHs  and  akin 
to  prophecy.  The  same  argument  is  adopted  by  Cicero,  as  the 
principal  ground  of  his  adherence  to  divination.  Gcntem  quidem 
7iull<zm  video,  7iequc  tarn  humanam  aUpic  doetam,  7i€qu€  tarn 
imnianem  iamque  barbaram,  quce  non  significari  futura,  el  a 
fjuibusda7n  intclUgi  j)rcedicique  jyosse  censmt.i    I  confefw,  I  can 

•  The  Greek  verb,  avvif-vai,  whicli  wc  remlfr  by  tin*  word,  iinderitaiid, 
IB  literally  the  same  as  our  own  idiomatic  phras*',  to  j^o  aloiijf  witk 

f  De  Divinat.  Lib.  I.  e.  i.  I  lind  indeed  no  people  or  nation,  however 
civilized  and  cultivated,  or  however  wild  and  barlmrouH,  who  have  not 
deemed  that  there  are  antecedent  signs  of  future  ♦•vents,  and  some  men 
capable  of  understanding  and  predicting  them. 

I  am  tempted  to  add  a  passage  from  my  own  translation  of  Schtlh  ' 
Wallenstein,  the  more  so  that  the  work  Ims  Ix'en  long  ago  used  up,  :■ 

winding  sheets  for  pilcliards,"  or  extant  only  by  (as  I  would  fain  fla1f<'i 
myself)  the  kind  partiality  of  the  trunk-makers :  though  with  exception  of 
works  for  which  public  admiration  supersedes  or  includes  incUvidual  com- 
meodations,  I  scarce  remember  a  book  that  has  been  more  honored  by  the 
express  attestations  in  its  favor  of  eminent  and  even  of  popular  lUeraii, 
among  whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  antbor  of  Wavfirlev.  Guy  Mannerinj;.  <to.    U<av  U«\t^^^^V?^*«v  %?V" 
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ifever  read  the  De  DivincUione  of  this  great  orator,  atatfinai^ 

and  patriot.  \«ithoiit  feeling  myself  inclined  to  consider  this  opin- 
ion as  an  instance  of  the  second  class,  namely,  of  firactkiial 
tniths  integrated  hy  fancy,  passion,  accident,  and  that  prepon- 
derance of  the  positive  over  the  negative  in  the  memory,  which 
makes  it  no  less  tenacious  of  coincidences  than  forgetful  of  &il- 
ures.  Still  I  should  not  fear  to  he  its  advocate  under  the  fol- 
low-ing  limitation  :  iion  nisi  de  rebus  divinis  datur  divinatio. 

I  am  indeed  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  doctrine  was  ever 
^i-idely  difTused  among  various  nations  through  suoceaaiTe  ag», 

dressing  his  guardian  goddoss)  shall  I  be  able  to  recognize  Protons  in  the 
•wallow  that  skiins  round  our  houses,  whom  I  have  been  aocnstomed  to 
behold  as  a  swan  of  Phcebus.  measurina:  his  movements  to  a  celeetia]  mmie ! 
In  both  alike,  t^he  replithl.  thou  canst  reeognixe  the  god. 

So  Buppoi-ted,  I  dare  avow  that  I  have  thought  my  transIatioQ  worthv 
of  a  more  favorable  reoepli«>n  fri>m  the  public  and  its  literary  guides  and 
purveyors.  But  when  I  reC'.»llcct  that  a  much  better  and  very  &r  more 
valuable  work,  Mr.  Gary's  int'omparable  translation  of  Dante,  had  very 
nearly  met  xrith  the  sanie  £ite,  I  lose  all  ris^t.  and  I  trust,  all  iodinatiocL 
to  complain ; — on  inclination,  which  the  mere  sense  of  its  folly  and  oseleis- 
ness  will  not  always  suffice  to  preclude.   (1817. — JSi) 

CorNTEss.  \Miat  dost  thou  not  believe,  that  oft  in  dreams 
A  voice  of  warning  speaks  prophetic  to  us  I 

Waij^stkin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  exist  sudi  t<uc«s; 
Yet  I  would  m»t  call  them 
Voices  of  warning,  that  amK»uuoo  to  us 
C>nly  the  inevitable.    As  the  sun. 
Ere  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  at m< sphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  gre.it  events  stride  on  Ik- fore  the  events. 
And  in  ti»-ilay  alreatly  walks  to-morrow. 
That  which  we  read  of  tlie  Fourth  Henry  s  death 
Did  ever  vex  and  haunt  me.  like  a  tale 
Of  my  own  future  destiny.   The  king 
Felt  in  his  breast  ihe  phantom  of  the  knife, 
I^'Hi:  tr.^  liavailla.?  arrnd  himself  therewith 
His  qui.^t  mind  fTs^tok  him:  the  phantasma 
Starie-l  him  in  his  Lou\-re,  clias'd  him  forth 
Into  tht»  i.jH^n  air.    Like  funeral  knells 
Sounrlfl  that  coronation  festival ; 
And  still  with  lioding  sense  he  heard  the  tread 
Of  tho*«*  feet,  tliat  even  then  were  seeking  him 
Throughout  the  streets  of  Paris.     Denth  of  Wailfnttein,  act  r.  •&  L 

Poetical  Works,  VII  p.  667. 
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and  under  di^erent  religious  (such,  for  instance,  as  the  tenets  of 
original  sin  and  redemption,  tho^  tuudameutal  articles  of  ereiy 
known  religion  professing  to  have  been  revealed),  which  is  not 
founded  either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  necessities  of 
human  nature.  Nay,  the  more  strange  and  irreconcilable  such 
a  doctrine  may  appear  to  the  imderstanding.  the  judgments  of 
which  are  grounded  on  general  rules  abstracted  from  the  \i*orld 
of  the  senses,  the  stronger  Ls  the  presumption  in  its  favor.  For 
whatever  satirists  may  say.  or  sciolists  imagine,  the  human  mind 
has  no  predilection  for  absurdity.  I  would  even  extend  the  prin- 
ciple (proportionately  I  mean)  to  simdrj'  tenets,  that  from  their 
stangeness  or  dangerous  tendency  appear  only  to  be  generally  rep- 
robated, as  eclipses,  in  the  belief  of  barbarous  tribes,  are  to  be 
firightened  away  by  noises  and  execrations ;  but  which  rather 
resemble  the  luminar)'  itself  in  this  one  respect,  that  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  of  occultation,  they  arc  still  found  to 
re-emerge.  It  is  these,  the  re-appearauoe  of  which  {nomipie  fan- 
turn  mutato)  from  age  to  age  gives  to  ecclesiastical  history  a 
deeper  interest  than  that  of  romance  and  scarcely  less  wild  for 
ever}'  philosophic  mind.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  such  a 
doctrine  (the  Antinomiau,  for  instance,  or  that  of  a  latent  mys- 
tical sense  in  the  words  of  JScriptiire  and  the  works  of  nature, 
according  to  Origen  and  Emanuel  Swc^lenborg)  shall  be  always 
the  best  possible,  or  not  a  distorted  and  dangerous,  as  well  as 
partial,  representation  of  the  truth  on  which  it  is  founded.  For 
the  same  body  casts  strangely  dillerent  shadows  in  dillerent  j)osi- 
tions  and  diflereut  degrees  of  light.  But  I  dare,  and  do.  alHrm 
that  it  always  does  shadow  out  some  important  tnith,  and  from 
it  derives  its  main  influence  over  the  faith  of  its  adherents,  ob- 
scure as  their  perception  of  this  truth  may  be,  and  though  they 
may  themselves  attribute  their  belief  to  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
the  foimder,  or  the  miracles  by  which  his  preaching  had  been 
accredited.  See  Wesley's  Journal  for  proofs.  But  we  have  the 
highest  possible  authority,  that  of  Scripture  itself,  to  justify  us 
in  putting  the  question, — whether  miracles  can,  of  themselves, 
work  a  true  conviction  in  the  mind.  There  are  spiritual  truths 
which  must  derive  their  evidence  from  ^vithin,  which  whoevei 
rejects,  neitlier  will  he  believe  tliough  a  man  were  to  rise  from 
the  dead  to  confirm  them.  And  imder  the  Mosaic  law  a  min 
in  attestation  of  a  false  doctrine  subjected  the  miracle-wotl 
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death ;  and  whether  the  miracle  was  re&Uy  or  only  aeenungij 
supernatural,  makes  no  diiiereuce  in  the  present  argument,  its 
power  of  convincing,  whatever  that  power  niay  be,  whether 
great  or  small,  depending  on  the  fulness  of  the  belief  in  iti 
miraculous  nature.  Est  qidbus  esse  videtur.  Or  rather,  that  1 
may  express  the  same  position  in  a  form  less  likely  to  ofiend,  i« 
not  a  true  efficient  conviction  of  a  moral  truth,  is  not  the  creat- 
ing of  a  new  heart,  which  collects  the  energies  of  a  man's  whole 
being  in  the  focus  of  the  conscience,  the  one  essential  miracle, 
the  same  and  of  the  same  evidence  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  which  no  superior  skill  can  counterfeit,  human  or  de- 
moniacal ?  Is  it  not  emphatically  that  leading  of  the  Father, 
without  which  no  man  can  come  to  Chri^  ?  Is  it  not  that  im- 
plication of  doctrine  in  the  miracle  and  of  miracle  in  the  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  bridge  of  communication  between  the  senses 
and  the  soul : — that  predisposing  warmth  which  renders  the 
understanding  susceptible  of  the  specific  impression  from  the 
historic,  and  from  all  other  outward,  seals  of  testimony  ?  Is  not 
this  the  one  infallible  criterion  of  miracles,  by  which  a  man  can 
know  whether  they  be  of  God  ?  The  abhorrence  in  which  the 
most  savage  or  barbarous  tribes  hold  witchcralV,  in  which  how- 
ever their  belief  is  so  intense*  as  even  to  control  the  springs  of 
life, — is  not  this  abhorrence  of  witchcrall  under  so  full  a  eon\-ic- 
tion  of  its  reality  a  proof,  how  little  of  divine,  how  little  fitting 
to  our  nature,  a  miracle  is,  wlieii  insuliited  from  spiritual  tniths. 
and  disconnected  from  religion  as  it.-  end  ]  Wliat  then  can  we 
think  of  a  theological  theory,  wliieh  ndoiiting  a  scheme  of  pru- 
dential legality,  conmion  to  it  with  •  the  .sty  of  f]picuriis,'*  as  far 
at  least  as  the  springs  of  moral  action  are  concerned,  makes  its 
whole  religion  consist  in  the  belief  of  miracles  I  As  well  might 
the  |)oor  African  prepare  for  himself  a  letis<'h  by  plucking  out 
till'  eyes  from  the  eagle  or  the  lynx,  and  enshrininir  the  .<anie. 
worship  in  them  the  power  of  vision.  As  the  tenet  of  professeil 
(Miri.<tians  (I  sjK»ak  of  the  principle  not  of  the  men,  whose  hearts 
will  always  more  or  less  correct  the  errors  of  their  understan«i- 
iiiL's)  it  is  even  more  absurd,  and  the  pretext  for  such  a  religion 
more  inconsistent  than  the  religion  itself    For  they  profess  to 

*  I  rt- fer  the  roador  to  UearuV  Travels  ainong  the  Copper  Indian*,  ami 
t<»  Brvan  Edward*  ai'cuunt  of  tlie  Oby  in  the  West  Indiee,  groanded  on 
jwlicin]  dotMiinontu  juul  per**^nu\  tAwrvrxVvAv. 
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derive  from  it  their  whole  faith  in  that  fiitxirity,  which  if  they 
had  not  previously  believed  on  the  evidence  of  their.own  con- 
sciences, of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  they  are  assured  by  the 
great  Founder  and  Object  of  Christianity,  that  neither  \*t11  they 
believe  it,  in  any  spiritual  and  profitable  sense,  though  a  man 
should  rise  from  the  dead. 

For  myself,  I  can  not  resist  the  conviction,  built  on  particular 
and  general  history,  that  the  extravagances  of  Antinomianism 
and  Solifidianism  are  little  more  than  the  counteractions  to  this 
Christian  paganism  : — the  play,  as  it  were,  of  antagonist  muscles. 
The  feelings  will  set  up  their  standard  against  the  understanding, 
whenever  the  understanding  has  renounced  its  allegiance  to  the 
reason :  and  what  is  fadth,  but  the  personal  realization  of  the 
reason  by  its  imion  with  the  \^-ill  ?  If  we  would  drive  out  the 
demons  of  fanaticism  from  the  people,  we  must  begin  by  exercis- 
ing the  spirit  of  Epicureanism  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  restore  to 
their  teachers  the  true  Christian  enthusiasm.*  the  vivifying  in- 
fluences of  the  altar,  the  censer,  and  the  sacrifice.  They  must 
neither  be  ashamed  of  nor  disposed  to  explain  away,  the  articles 
of  preveuient  and  auxiliar}-  grace,  nor  the  necessity  of  being  bom 
again  to  the  life  from  which  our  nature  had  become  apostate.f 
They  must  administer  indeed  the  necessary  medicines  to  the  sick, 
the  motives  of  fear  as  well  as  of  hope  ;  but  they  must  not  with- 
liold  from  them  the  idea  of  health,  or  conceal  from  them  that  the 
medicines  for  the  sick  are  not  the  diet  of  the  healthy.  Nay,  they 
must  make  it  a  part  of  the  curative  process  to  induce  the  patient, 
on  the  first  symptoms  of  recover)',  to  look  ibrward  with  prayer 
and  aspiration  to  that  state,  in  which  perfect  love  shutteth  out 
fear.  Above  all,  they  must  not  seek  to  make  the  mysteries  of 
faith  what  the  world  calls  rational  by  theories  of  original  sin  and 
redemption  borrowed  analogically  from  the  imperfection  of  h!iin|p 
law-courts  and  the  coarse  contrivances  of  state  expedience.  ^ 

Among  the  numerous  examples  with  which  I  might  eom 

*  The  original  meaniu?  of  the  Greek,  hBovaiaafib^  ia, — ^the  influeMB^ 
the  divinity  such  (u»  was  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  prii||^f^L 

the  performance  of  the  services  at  the  altar. 

A/^fo  av  xl'VXT/c  oxerdvj  6Bev  7  rivi  rd^ei 

Avfitc  dvaarijaetCy  iepv  Aoy^  ipyov  h6cac* 

ZorooJttr.  Oreunda  Initio.  Edit.  Op«op«^ 
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this  warning,  I  refer,  not  without  reluctance,  to  the  most  eloquent 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  of  our  divines;  a  ligorist,  indeed, 
conoerninjr  the  authority  of  the  Church,  hut  a  Latitudinarian  in 
tho  nrtirli>s  of  its  faith  ;  who  stretched  the  latter  almost  to  the  ad- 
viuuhhI  ])osts  of  Sooiuianism,  and  strained  the  former  to  a  hazar- 
dous I'onforiuity  with  tlu'  assumptions  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
With  what  amotions  must  not  a  pious  mind  peruse  such  passagee 
as  tho  tollowinir : — It  (death)  reigned  upon  them  whose  bus 
thoVoioro  would  not  ho  so  imputeil  as  Adam*s  was  ;  because  there 
was  no  law  with  an  express  threatening  given  to  them  as  was  to 
Adam  :  but  althouirh  it  was  not  wholly  imputed  upon  their  own 
account,  yet  it  was  imputed  upon  theirs  and  Adam's.  For  God 
was  so  exasporated  with  mankind,  that  being  augrj-  he  would 
still  coutinuo  that  punishment  to  lessor  sin>  and  siimers,  which  he 
only  had  first  tluwitonod  to  Adam  :  and  s«>  Adam  brought  it  upon 
thorn.  *  *  Tlio  oasi*  is  this.    Jonathan  and  Michal  were 

Siuil's  ohiMrv'M.  It  raiuo  to  pass,  that  sovon  of  Saul's  issue  were 
to  bo  hauijod  :  all  t  ip i ally  iniux*oiit.  oi^ualiy  oulpable.*  Daxid 
tivk  \\w  tivo  <ons  oi'  Mioliai.  lor  slio  had  loft  him  unhandsomely 
Jonathan  wa-*  his  tVioiid,  and  tii'.Toioro  ho  spareti  his  son  Mophi- 
Upshot h.  Hovo  i:  was  iiiditioroii:  as  to  iho  ffuilt  of  the  per?on*' 
^obsiTvo.  -.10  cu:'/.  was  ai'.:i  :o  oirhor  rf  thorn)  '  whether  Davi.i 
shouM  t.iko  the  >t^'.is  i'l  Mu'cui'.  »  r  i  i'  Jonathan  :  but  it  is  likely 
th.i:.  ii'fVVv  :-:o  kiuiiv.  'ss  \v"::'..'h  l>av:  i  had  to  Jonathan,  h- 
sp.iivJ.  !r.>  s  :*..  uivii  -us*  ^■■r  -\ .wi-.^-u  of  Michal.  he  ma-i:.' 
til;'.*:  r  \  • :  : " I "  •. : y : :  :  ; ; : .  ^ w ". v.-: \\  :  -lo y  wo ro  1 h o rw  ise  ■  u p - 
Mo.  V ;    I  :.^y  : :ii.y  :  Iiivj  suribrtH.l.  if  :hr.: 

UK        ■  i.'  \     :  \  .V..:.i:u  w.i>  :  j.s  >[iohal  to  David  '* 

A : .:  ■  ■ '  - .     . '  *.   "  = ".  >  ;  Sfvi^t' >  %.\]'.\ .i ^ r--: ^  oo iirs  i i:  a  n^ti: * x- 

ry    w'-   rvAs^::.  \':-*  j\i:;V:l":y   v        trcd's  jiisiiiv 

\  >  -.Hi-  v.i  *.  \x  '  ;  : : ; :  :  ' F  > i"*  liis  o  1  w hen.' .  :a 
' -.'  ■  *  •  •  J.  :  ,v .  .tr*:  .1  '■ '  li  jl  '  ^  i .  : oi  'o u *  jtad  ni«>?* 
v r. •  :  :••  s.'.:  — : - v  •  ■  ■  ■  ■.  ^ :  ::--:s:  .v . : j.r:o  lo v  *  svt^  pirr  " 
0  "  • :  •-    >  -.1  •  I  •  v r.'  i  r.  v.  \  v  jx       : .    :  *:  whcije  a  hand 

V. '  '.  ■  1  * y  *  •  I  r-.v  w :  •  . •:  \  c  \  w  ?    > ■.:  b  -  e^v  ei i  :o  a  ia  w  aU.-^^^' 

^.  .  .  ^.  s       ^  Sj".- j.*,  w.        •c-iT'jri  wi*       ti»  *:h^*ci  bus  ciaf  utv 
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nature,  he  affirms  to  be  the  irresistible  cause  that  they,  one  and 
all,  did  sin  ; — and  this  at  once  illustrated  and  justified  by  one  of 
the  worst  actions  of  an  imperfect  mortal  I  So  far  could  the  re- 
solve to  coerce  all  doctrines  within  the  limits  of  the  individual's 
power  of  comprehension,  and  the  prejudices  of  an  Arminian 
against  the  Calvinist  preachers,*  carry  a  highly-gifted  and  exem- 
plary divine.  Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  lest  similar  effects  should 
result  from  the  zeal,  however  well-grounded  in  some  respects, 
against  the  Church  Calvinists  of  our  days.  My  own  belief  is, 
perhaps,  equi-distant  from  that  of  both  parties,  the  Grotian  and 
the  Genevan.  But,  coniining  my  remark  exclusively  to  the  doc- 
trines and  the  practical  deductions  from  them,  I  could  never  read 
Bishop  Taylor's  Tract  on  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Repentance, 
Hnthout  being  tempted  to  characterize  high  Calvinism  as  (com- 
paratively) a  lamb  in  wolfs  skin,  and  strict  Arminianism  as  ap- 
proaching to  the  reverse. 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  I  have  devoted  the  following  essay 
to  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  occasion  of  the  Latitudinarian 
system  in  its  birth-place  in  Greece,  and  to  a  faithftil  exhibition 
both  of  its  parentage  and  its  offsprmg.  The  reader  will  find  it 
strictly  correspondent  to  the  motto  of  both  essays,  ^  ^og  xdroi — 
the  way  downwards. 


ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SECT  OF 
SOPHISTS  IN  GREECE. 

'H  66oc  icdru* 

The  road  downwards.       Hkraclit.  Fragment. 

As  Pythagoras,  declining  the  title  of  the  wise  man,  is  said  to 
have  first  named  himself  philosopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  so 
Protagoras,  followed  by  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  others,  found  even 
the  former  word  too  narrow  for  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  and 
first  assumed  the  title  of  sophist ; — this  word  originally  signifying 
i>ne  who  po.wsses  the  power  of  making  others  -w^ise.  a  >w\v<\\<i^'^\^ 
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and  retail  dealer  in  'nigdom  : — a  xi-isdom-monger,  in  the  nme 
sense  as  we  say,  an  iron-inonsrer.  In  this,  and  not  in  their  abw 
uf  the  arts  of  rea^oniu^,  have  Plato  and  Aristotle  placed  the  et- 
sential  of  the  sopliistic  character.  Their  sophisms  were  indeed 
its  natural  products  and  accompaniments,  hut  must  yet  he  di^- 
tiiifiTiished  from  it,  as  the  fruits  from  the  tree.  '^Eurto^o;  ti;— 
xuriT^io; — 7U  U(t6r[u(xju  rrf^idjoir  xaTCt  rd;  rrdlFi;,  xal  riMlorirf; 
xai  xu-ir^ievorifi — a  vender,  a  market-man,  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual knowledges  (co?ifioissances) — one  who  hires  himself  out 
or  puts  liimself  up  at  auction,  as  a  carpenter  and  upholfterer 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  customers — such  are  the  phnses 
by  which  Plato  at  once  describes  and  satirizes  the  proper  sophist.* 
Nor  does  the  Stajn  rite  fall  short  of  his  great  master  and  rival 
in  the  reprobation  of  these  professors  of  wisdom,  or  ditier  from 
him  in  the  cround?  of  it.  He.  too.  gives  the  baseness  of  the  mo- 
lives  joined  witli  the  impudence  and  delusive  nature  of  the  pre- 
teuco.  as  the  gi.-ueric  character. t 

Next  In  ihi>  prfioiioe  fif  st-llinff  wis^lom  and  eloquence,  they 
were  distinirui.«ht.*d  by  their  itinerancy.     Athens  was.  indeed, 
their  frreai  eiiijK.)rium  ami  placL*  of  resort,  but  by  no  means  their 
domicile.    Siifh  were  Protasrora.-i.  Gorgias.  Prodicus.  Hijipias.  Pc- 
lii.«.  CalJicIcs.  Thrasymachup,  and  a  whole  host  of  sophists  mifV" 
rum  urtifium  :  and  thcngh  many  c\  the  tribe,  like  the  Euihy- 
deinuri  and  I>i»»iiysoiloni.<.  so  dramatically  portrayed  by  Plato, 
were  mere  t-iiipty  di.<piitants.  jilcifrhi-ol-wonl  jugglers,  this  was  far 
from  beinjr  their  fcnmion  character.    Both  Plato  and  Aristotle 
repeatedly  admit  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents  and  the  extent 
of  tlicir  acquirenicnt-*.    The  Ibllnwing  paiv<age  from  the  Timsus 
of  lilt*  lornier  will  be  iny  best  connnentar)*  as  well  as  authorit}- 
•  Tli«*  rare  ot  ■•icphi^ts.  airain,  I  acknowledge  lor  men  of  no  ci»m- 
inon  powers,  ainl  of  eminent  skill  and  experience  in  many  and 
varion.-.  kinds  i)f  kimwledge.  and  these  too  not  seldom  tnilv  fair 
and  ornamental  f»f  our  nature  :  but  1  tear  that  somehow,  as  beiog 
itinorant"  tVom  city  to  city,  loose  from  all  permanent  ties  of  house 
and  home,  and  everywhere  alien.-*,  they  shoot  wide  of  the  proper 

•         t}i»*  Pi^»»riL'«'ia-.  ».  12;  and  tlu-  Kcrrr,'/ iKcv,  avrorru/.iKdv,  fioB^uanh 
Tu'/lKu:  y'ir>c.  Df  xh*'  S.'phiste5,  8.  2\. — Ed. 

-f  Sr»'  Ari-t.-l.  fh  li'prfhfnrionf  Sophint.    'Ecri  caotorucfi,  oaa^ 

^hr,  C'lO.'ti  '-i  T'.'       n:,-  KCt  o  cffOiT'\r.  \nr,uaTifrrf,r  drd  OQiinuhnff  oo^of. 
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aim  of  man,  whether  as  philosopher  or  as  citizen."  The  few  re- 
mains of  Zeno  the  Eleatic,  his  paradoxes  against  the  reality  of 
motion,  are  mere  identical  propositions  spun  out  into  a  sort  of 
whimsical  conundrums,  as  in  the  celehrated  paradox  entitled 
Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  the  whole  plausibility  of  which  rests 
on  the  trick  of  assuming  a  mi?iimu7n  of  time  while  no  minimum 
is  allowed  to  space,  joined  with  that  of  exacting  from  inteUigi- 
bUia,  vo6ft6vu,  the  conditions  peculiar  to  objects  of  the  senses 
(faipdfifyu  or  ala&av6fjeva*  The  passages  still  extant  from  the 
works  of  Gorgias,  on  the  other  hand,  want  nothing  but  the  formf 
of  a  premiss  to  undermine  by  a  legitimate  dedu^tio  ad  ahmrdum 
all  the  philosophic  systems  that  had  been  hitherto  advanced,  with 

*  Place  a  tortoise  20  paces  before  Acliilles,  and  suppose  the  flectness  of 
Achilles.to  that  of  the  tortoise  to  be  as  20  to  1.  Whilst  Achilles  moves  20 
paces,  the  tortoise  moyes  1 ;  whilst  he  moves  the  21st  pace,  she  gains  the 
20th  part  of  the  22d  pace  ;  whilst  he  gains  this  20th  part  of  the  22d  pace, 
she  gains  the  20th  part  of  the  next  20th  part  of  the  same  22d  pace ;  and  so 
on  in  infinitum.  See  Aristotle's  solution,  or  attempt  at  it,  in  the  Physics 
VI.  c.  9,  which  consists  chiefly  in  applying  an  infinite  divisibility  of  the  mo- 
ments of  time  to  the  assumed  infinite  divisibility  of  the  parts  of  matter. 
Tovro  6k  ioTi  ipevdog'  ov  yiip  ovyKeiraL  6  xporog  Ik  tuv  vOv  6vtuv  &6iaip€Tuv 
CcTep  oid'  u?.?M  fiiyedo^  ovdev. — lb. 

"  I  had  remarked  to  him"  (Mr.  Coleridge),  says  Mr.  De  Quincey,  "  that 
the  sophism,  as  it  is  usually  called,  but  the  difficulty,  as  it  should  be  called, 
of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  wliich  had  puzzled  all  the  sages  of  Greece,  was, 
in  fact,  merely  another  form  of  the  perplexity  which  besets  decimal  frac- 
tions ;  that,  for  example,  if  you  throw  }  into  a  decimal  form,  it  will  never 
terminate,  but  be  -666666,  <fec.,  ad  infinitum.  *  Yes,'  Coleridge  replied  ;  •  the 
apparent  absurdity  in  the  Grecian  problem  ai'ises  thus, — because  it  assumes 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space,  but  drops  out  of  \'iew  the  corresponding 
infinity  of  time.'  There  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  illuminated  a  dark- 
ness that  had  existed  for  twenty-three  centuries." — Tait's  Mag.  Sept.  1834, 
p.  614. 

I  apprehend,  however,  that  tliis  part  of  the  solution,  such  as  it  is,  is  sub- 
stantiidly  what  Aristotle  means  in  his  remark  on  the  Zenonian  paradox  ; 
but  the  latter  part,  namely,  the  detection  of  the  sophism  of  applying  to  an 
idea  conditions  only  properly  applicable  to  sensuous  phctnomena,  belongs  to 
Mr.  Coleridge  himself. — Ed.  [Tlie  solution  is  given  by  Leibnitz  ;  also  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Foucher.    0pp.  ed.  Erdinann,  L  p.  115.    S.  C] 

f  Namely,  if  either  the  world  itself  as  an  animated  whole,  according  to 
the  Italian  school  ;  or  if  atoms,  according  to  Democritus ;  or  any  one  pri- 
mal element,  as  water  or  fire,  according  to  Thales  or  Empedocle* ;  or  if  a 
funo,  as  explained  by  Anaxagoras ;  be  assumes]  ns  the  absolutely  first : 
then,  Ac 
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the  exception  of  the  Heraclitic,  and  of  that  too  as  it  was  gene^ 
ally  understood  and  interpreted.  Yet  Zeuo's  name  was,  and  ever 
will  be  holdeu  in  reverence  by  philosophers  ;  for  his  object  wu 
as  grand  as  his  motives  were  honorable, — that  of  Mgigniag 
limits  to  the  claims  of  the  senses,  and  subordinating  them  to  ll> 
pure  reason  ;  while  Gorgias  will  ever  be  cited  as  an  iiistaibv 
of  prostituted  genius  from  the  immoral  nature  of  his  object  auti 
the  baseness  of  his  motives.  These,  and  not  his  sophisms,  con- 
stituted him  a  sophist,  a  sophist  whose  eloquence  and  logics] 
skill  rendered  liim  only  the  more  pernicious. 

hwon  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invaders,  and  as  a  faeaTj 
counterbalance  to  the  glories  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  we  mty 
date  llie  comniencemeut  of  that  corruption  first  in  private  and 
next  in  public  life,  which  displayed  itself  more  or  less  in  all  the 
free  states  and  communities  of  Greece,  but  most  of  all  in  Athem. 
The  causes  are  obvioiLS,  and  su<'h  as  in  popular  republics  have 
always  followed,  and  are  themselves  the  effects  of,  that  passiou 
for  niilitar}-  glory  and  political  preponderance,  \i'hich  may  well 
be  called  the  bastard  and  the  parricide  of  liberty.  In  reference 
to  the  fervid  but  light  and  sensitive  Athenians,  we  may  enumer- 
ate, as  the  most  operative,  the  giddiness  of  sudden  aggrandize- 
ment :  the  more  intimate  connection  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Asiatic  states  ;  the  intrigues  with  the  court  of  Persia: 
the  intoxication  of  the  citizens  at  large,  sustained  and  increased 
by  the  continued  allusions  to  ilm'n  recent  exploits,  in  the  fian^^ 
ries  of  the  theatre,  and  the  funeral  panegyrics  :  the  rage  lor 
amusement  and  public  shows  :  and  lastly  the  destniction  oT  the 
Athenian  constitution  by  the  ascendency  of  its  democratic  ele- 
ment. During  the  operation  of  these  causes  at  an  early  period 
of  the  process,  and  no  unimportant  })art  of  it,  the  sophists  made 
their  first  ap})earance.  Some  of  the.<e  applied  the  lessons  of  their 
art  in  their  own  persons,  and  traded  for  gain  and  gainful  influ- 
ence in  the  character  of  demairognes  and  public  orators  ;  but  the 
greater  numlxT  offered  themselves  as  instnictors.  in  tlie  arts  of 
persuasion  and  tempo rar\'  impression,  to  as  many  as  could  come 
up  to  the  high  jirices,  at  which  they  rated  their  services.  NVwv 
iT?nvai(ji'  f^r/pa  anoinriKi)*-  —  (these  are  Plato's  words)  —  hireling 
hunters  of  tlie  young  and  rich. — they  offered  to  the  vanity  of 
youth  and  the  ambition  of  wealth  a  substitute  for  that  authority. 
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which  by  the  institutions  of  Solon  had  been  attached  to  high 
birth  and  property,  or  rather  to  the  moral  discipline,  the  habits, 
attainments,  and  directing  motives,  on  which  the  great  legislator 
had  calculated  (not  indeed  as  necessary  or  constant  accompani- 
ments, but  yet)  as  the  regular  and  ordiaUry  results  of  compara- 
tive opulence  and  renowned  ancestry. 

The  loss  of  this  stable  and  salutary  influence  was  to  be  supplied 
by  the  arts  of  popularity.    But  in  order  to  the  success  of  this 
scheme,  it  was  necessary  that  the  people  themselves  should  be 
degraded  into  a  populace.    The  cupidity  for  dissipation  and  sen- 
sual pleasure  in  all  ranks  had  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  ine- 
quahty  in  the  means  of  gratifying  it.    The  restless  spirit  of  re- 
publican ambition,  engendered  by  their  success  in  a  just  war, 
and  by  the  romantic  character  of  tliat  success,  had  already 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  luxur)' ;  i^ith  luxur}*,  too,  in  its 
early  and  most  vigorous  state,  when  it  acts  as  an  appetite  to  en- 
kindle, and  before  it  has  exhausted  and  dulled  the  vital  energies 
by  the  habit  of  eujoyment.    But  this  corruption  was  now  to  be 
introduced  into  the  citadel  of  the  moral  being,  and  to  be  openly 
defended  by  the  Ycry  arms  and  instruments,  which  had  been 
given  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  chastising  its  approach. 
The  understanding  was  to  be  corrupted  by  the  perversion  of  the 
reason,  and  the  feelings  through  the  medium  of  tlie  understand- 
ing.   For  this  purpose  all  fixed  principles,  whether  grounded  on 
reason,  religion,  law,  or  antiquity,  were  to  be  undermined,  and 
then,  as  now,  chiefly  by  the  sophistr}'  of  submitting  all  positions 
ahke,  however  heterogeneous,  to  the  criterion  of  the  mere  imder- 
standing  ; — the  sophists  meantime  disguising  or  concealing  the 
fiaust,  that  the  rules  which  alone  they  applied  were  abstracted 
from  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  applicable  exclusively  to 
things  of  quantity  and  relation.    At  all  events,  the  minds  of  men 
were  to  be  sensualized  ;  and  even  if  the  arguments  themselvet 
failed,  yet  the  principles  so  attacked  were  to  be  brought  into  j 
doubt  by  the  mere  frequency  of  hearing  all  things  doubted,  and] 
the  most  sacred  of  all  now  openly  denied,  and  now  initdted.  Iir J 
sneer  and  ridicule.    For  by  the  constitution  of  our  ^^^oaUHftH 
as  it  is  human  nature,  so  awful  is  truth,  that  as  long 
&ith  in  its  attainability  and  hopes  of  its  attainment,  W- 
no  bribe  strong  enough  to  tempt  us  wholly  and  pennftf^ 
our  alliance. 
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Religion,  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  the  act  and  habiu  of 
reverencing  the  invisible,  as  the  highest  both  in  ourselvee  and  ia 
nature.  To  this  the  senses  and  their  immediate  objects  are  to 
be  made  subservient,  the  one  as  its  organs,  the  other  as  its  expo- 
nents ;  and  as  such,  therefore,  having  on  their  own  account  no 
truo  value,  because  no  inherent  worth.  They  are,  in  short,  a 
language ;  and  taken  independently  of  their  representative  fane- 
tiou,  i'rom  words  they  become  mere  empty  sounds,  and  difler  from 
noise  only  by  exciting  expectations  Avhich  they  can  not  gratify— 
fit  ingredients  of  the  idolatrous  charm,  the  potent  abracadcLbra, 
of  a  sophisticated  race,  who  had  sacrificed  the  religion  of  faith  to 
the  superstition  of  the  senses,  a  race  of  animals,  in  whom  the 
presence  of  reason  is  manifested  solely  by  the  absence  of  instinct. 

The  same  principle,  which  in  its  application  to  the  whole  of 
our  being  becomes  religion,  considered  speculatively  is  the  bans 
of  metaphysical  science,  that,  namely,  which  requires  an  evidence 
beyond  that  of  sensible  concretes,  which  latter  the  ancients  gen- 
eral ized  in  the  word,  physica,  and  therefore,  prefixing  the  prepo- 
sition wPTu,  beyond  or  transcending,  named  the  superior  science, 
metaphysics.  The  invisible  was  assumed  as  the  supporter  of  the 
apparent,  Twy  q^atyouirwr — as  their  substance,  a  term  which,  in 
any  other  interpretation,  expresses  only  the  striving  of  the  imagi- 
native power  under  conditions  that  involve  the  necessity  of  its 
frustration.  If  the  invisible  be  denied,  or  (which  is  equivalent) 
considered  invisible  from  the  defect  of  the  senses  and  not  in  it* 
own  nature,  the  sciences  even  of  observation  and  experiment  lose 
their  essential  copula.  The  component  part**  can  never  be  re- 
duced into  an  harmonious  whole,  but  must  owe  their  systematic 
arrangement  to  the  accidents  of  an  ever-shifting  perspective- 
Much  more  then  inu.«t  this  apply  to  the  moral  world  disjoined 
from  religion.  Instead  of  morality,  we  can  at  best  have  only  i 
scheme  of  pnidence.  and  this  too  a  jinidence  fallible  and  short- 
sighted :  lor  were  it  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  bo?i(7  fhir  coincident 
with  morals  in  reference  to  the  agent  as  well  as  to  the  out^*ani 
action,  its  first  act  would  be  that  of  abjuring  its  own  usurped  pri- 
macy. By  celestial  observations  alone  can  even  terrestrial  chaiti 
be  constructed  scientifically. 

The  first  attempt,  therefore,  of  the  sophists  was  to  sepantc 
ethics  from  the  faith  in  the  invisible,  and  to  stab  morality  thitnigk 
the  side  of  religion  ;  an  aXXempX.     -wVvvciVv  vVv^t  vdolatroiis  polythe* 
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iam  of  Greece  furnished  too  many  facilities.  To  the  zeal  with 
which  he  counteracted  this  plan  by  endeavors  to  purify  and  en- 
noble that  popular  belief,  which,  from  obedience  to  the  laws,  he 
did  not  deem  himself  permitted  to  subvert,  Socrates  owed  his 
martyr-cup  of  hemlock.  Still  while  any  one  principle  of  morality 
remained,  religion  in  some  form  or  other  must  remain  inclusively. 
Therefore,  as  they  commenced  by  assailing  the  former  through 
the  latter,  so  did  they  continue  their  warfare  by  reversing  the- 
operation.  The  principle  was  confounded  with  the  particidar 
acts,  in  which  under  the  guidance  of  the  understanding  or  judg- 
ment it  was  to  manifest  itself 

Thus  the  rule  of  expediency,  which  properly  belonged  to  one 
and  the  lower  part  of  morality,  was  made  to  be  the  whole.  And 
so  far  there  was  at  least  a  consistency  in  this  ;  for  in  two  ways 
only  could  it  subsist.  It  must  either  be  the  mere  servant  of  re- 
ligion, or  its  usurper  and  substitute.  Viewed  as  principles,  they 
were  so  utterly  heterogeneous,  that  by  no  grooving  could  the  two 
be  fitted  into  each  other  :  by  no  intermediate  could  they  be  pre- 
served in  lasting  adhesion.  The  one  or  Ihe  other  was  sure  to 
decompose  the  cement.  We  can  not  have  a  stronger  historical 
authority  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  than  the  words  of  Poly- 
bius,  in  which  he  attributes  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  states  to  the 
frequency  of  perjur}',  which  they  had  learned  from  the  sophists 
to  laugh  at  as  a  trifle  that  broke  no  bones,  nay,  as  in  some  cases, 
an  expedient  and  justifiable  exertion  of  the  powers  given  us  by 
nature  over  our  ow^l  words,  without  which  no  man  could  have  a 
secret  that  might  not  be  extorted  from  him  by  the  will  of  others. 
In  the  same  spirit  the  sage  and  observant  historian  attributes  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman  republic  to  the  general  rever- 
ence of  the  invisible  powers,  and  the  consequent  horror  in  which 
the  breaking  of  an  oath  was  holden.  This  he  states  as  ihe  causa 
caiisarum,  as  the  ultimate  and  inclusive  cause,  of  Roman 
grandeur. 

Under  such  convictions,  tlicrefore,  as  the  sophists  labored  with 
^ch  fatal  success  to  produce,  it  needed  nothing  but  the  excite- 
Incnt  of  the  passions  inider  circumstances  of  public  discord  to  turn 
the  arguments  of  expedience  and  self-love  against  the  whole 
^heme  of  morality  founded  on  them,  and  to  procure  a  favorable 
hearing  for  the  doctrines,  which  Plato  attributes  to  the  sophist 
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Callicles.*  The  passage  is  curious,  and  might  be 
Jacobin  head,  a  genuine  antique,  in  high  preservation .  **  Bf 
nature/'  exclaims  this  Xapoleon  of  old,  "  the  worse  oflTisalwap 
the  more  infamous,  that,  namely,  which  suffers  i^Tong  ;  but  ic- 
cordinir  to  the  law  it  i.s  the  doing  of  -wrong.  For  no  man  of 
noble  spirit  let  himseli*  be  wrongeil  ;  this  a  slave  only  en- 
dures, who  is  not  worth  the  lite  he  has.  and  under  injuries  and 
insults  can  neither  help  himscll*  nor  those  that  belong  to  him. 
Tho.se.  who  tirst  made  the  laws,  were,  in  my  opinion,  feeble 
creatures,  which  in  fact  the  greater  niunber  of  men  are  ;  or  they 
would  not  remain  entanirled  in  these  spider-webs.  Such,  bow- 
ever,  being  the  case,  laws,  honor,  and  ignominy  were  all  calcu- 
lated for  the  advantage  of  the  law-makers.  But  in  order  to 
frighten  away  the  stronger,  whom  they  could  not  coerce  by  &ir 
contest,  and  to  st'cure  greater  advantages  for  themselves  thin 
their  feebleness  «'ould  other\\'ise  have  procured,  they  preached  up 
the  doctrine,  that  it  was  base  and  coutrar)*  to  right  to  iK'ish  tt- 
have  any  thing  hey«)nd  others  ;  and  that  in  this  wish  consisted 
ihe  essence  of  iujuslice.  Doubtless  it  was  very  agreeable  to  them. 
if  bfiiig  creatures  of  a  meaner  cla.<s  they  were  allowed  to  share 
♦Mjually  with  their  natural  supt'riors.  But  nature  dictates  plainly 
fuoutrh  another  code  of  right,  namely,  that  the  nobler  aiul 
stronger  should  possess  more  than  the  weaker  and  more  pusillani- 
mous. Wlierethe  jHiwer  is.  there  lies  the  substantial  right.  Thf 
whole  reahn  of  animals,  nay  the  human  race  itsell  as  collected  m 
independent  states  and  nati(>ns.  demonstrates  that  the  stronger 
has  a  right  t(»  control  the  weaker  tor  his  own  advantage.  As- 
suredly, they  have  the  genuine  notion  of  right,  and  tbllow  the 
law  of  nature,  though  truly  not  that  which  is  holden  valid  in  our 
govermuents.  But  the  iniuds  of  our  youths  are  preached  away 
from  them  by  declamations  on  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  leiti]i£ 
themselves  be  mastered,  till  by  the.se  verbal  conjurations  tbi 
noblest  nature  is  tamed  and  cowed,  like  a  younjr  lion  bom  aad 
bre<l  in  a  cajre.  Should  a  man  with  full  untamed  Ibrce  but  oner 
step  forward,  he  would  break  all  your  spells  and  coiijuniioiu 
trample  your  contra-natural  laws  under  his  feet,  vault  into  tlw 
seat  of  supreme  iH»wer.  and  in  a  splendid  style  make  the  right  «^ 
nature  be  valid  among  you." 

*  See  the  spocoh  of  Callicles  in  the  Gorgias : — 6veei  fih*  yap  Tor  alf|« 

^ani'  f)  rrep  kqi  kukiov.  t.  t.  A  — Ed. 
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It  would  liave  been  well  for  mankind,  if  such  had  always  been 
the  language  of  sophistry.  A  selfishness,  that  excludes  partner- 
ship, all  men  have  an  interest  in  repelling.  Yet  the  principle  is 
the  same  :  and  if  for  power  we  substitute  pleasure  and  the  means 
of  pleasure,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  system  well  fitted  to  corrupt 
natupes,  and  the  more  mischievous  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
alarming.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  pliilosophy  reigns  in  the 
learned  and  highest  class,  and  that  of  religion  in  all  classes,  a 
tendency  to  blend  and  unite  will  be  found  in  all  objects  of  pur- 
suit, and  the  whole  discipline  of  mind  and  manners  will  be  cal- 
culated in  relation  to  the  worth  of  the  agents,  ^yith  the  prev- 
alence of  sophistry,  when  the  pure  will  (if  indeed  the  existence 
of  a  will  be  admitted  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the  temporary 
main  current  in  the  wide  gust-eddying  stream  of  our  desires  and 
aversions) — ^with  this  prevalence  of  sophistr}',  when  the  pure  will 
is  ranked  among  the  means  to  an  alien  end,  instead  of  being 
itself  the  one  absolute  end,  in  the  participation  of  which  all  otlier 
things  are  worthy  to  be  called  good,  commences  the  epcxih  of 
division  and  separation.  Things  are  rapidly  improved,  persons 
as  rapidly  deteriorated  ;  and  for  an  indefinite  pericnl  the  jwwers 
of  the  aggregate  increase,  as  the  strength  of  the  individual  de 
clines.  Still,  however,  sciences  may  be  estranged  from  philosr^- 
phy,  the  practical  from  the  speculative,  and  one  of  the  two  at 
least  may  remain.  Music  may  be  divided  from  i»oetr}',  and  Ixjth 
may  continue  to  exist,  though  \vi\h  diminished  influence.  But 
religion  and  morals  cannot  be  disjoined  without  the  destruction 
of  both  :  and  that  this  does  not  take  place  to  the  full  extent,  we 
owe  to  the  frequency  with  which  both  take  shelter  in  the  lieart, 
and  that  men  are  always  better  or  worse  than  the  maxims  which 
they  adopt  or  concede. 

To  demonstrate  the  hollo \\7iess  of  the  present  system,  and  to 
deduce  the  truth  from  its  sources,  is  not  possible  for  me  without 
a  previous  agreement  as  to  the  principles  of  reasoning  in  general. 
The  attempt  could  neither  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  nor  would  its  success  greatly  affect  the  immediate 
moral  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  readers  fdr  whom  this  work 
was  especially  witteu.  For  as  sciences  are  sjstems  on  princi- 
ples, so  in  the  hfe  of  practice  is  morality  a  principle  without  a 
system.  Systems  of  morality  are  in  truth  nothing  more  than  the 
old  books  of  casuistry  generalized,  even  of  that  casuistry,  which 
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the  genius  of  Protestantism  gradually  worked  ofi"  firom  itself  like 
a  heterogeneous  humor,  together  with  the  practice  of  aancolar 
confession  ; — a  fact  the  more  striking,  because  in  both  instanoei 
it  was  against  the  intention  of  the  first  teachers  of  the  Befonna- 
tion  :  and  the  revival  of  both  was  not  only  urged,  but  prorided 
for,  though  in  vain,  by  no  less  men  than  Bishops  Saundenon  and 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

But  there  is  yet  another  prohibitory  reason ;  and  this  I  can  not 
convey  more  effectually  than  in  the  words  of  Plato  to  Dionynof : 

'\?./.u  rroiov  tl  fifjv  Tovr"         w        Afoi'twoi'  kcU  Au/M'dof.  rd  tpur^pL 
b  rrui'Tuv  aiTiov  i;-:  KaKutv  ;  fiu/./.ov  6^  jy  ^repi  tovtov  iWif  H'  ry  ^*X9 
vofievrj,  7/1'  el  firj  rtg  e$atpF0r}<7eTaty  Ti,r  u/.riBeiaQ  hvru^  oi  ft^TroTe  Tt'xy* 

But  whnt  a  question  is  this,  which  you  pro]>o#e,  O,  son  of  Dioovuiu  anl 
l>orid  I — ^^'hnt  is  the  orinrin  and  cause  of  all  evil  ?  But  rather  ia  the  dtrk- 
ness  and  travail  concerning  thi?  tliat  thorn  in  the  soul,  which  unlett  • 
man  shall  have  had  reniovcfl.  never  can  he  partake  of  the  truth  that  is 
verily  and  indeed  truth. 

Yet  that  I  may  fultil  the  orisriiial  scope  of  The  Friend,  1  shall 
attempt  to  provide  the  preparator\'  step.-?  for  such  an  investigation 
in  the  follo>\-ing  essay.*  on  the  principles  of  method  common  to  ai: 
investigations :  which  I  here  present,  as  the  basis  of  my  futun- 
philosophical  and  theological  wriliiijrs,  and  as  the  uecessar\*  in- 
troduction to  the  same.  And  in  addition  to  this,  I  can  conceive 
no  object  of  inqiiir)*  more  appropriate,  none  which,  commencinf 
with  the  most  familiar  truths,  with  lacts  of  hourly  experience 
and  gradually  winning  its  way  to  positions  the  most  compnf- 
heusive  and  sublime,  will  more  aptly  prepare  the  mind  for  thf 
reception  of  specific  knowledge,  than  the  full  exposition  of  a  pria- 
ciple  whicli  is  the  condition  of  all  intellectual  progress,  andwhid 
may  be  said  even  to  constitute  the  .science  of  education,  alike  in 
the  narrowest  and  in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  word.  Ye^ 
as  it  is  but  fair  to  let  the  public  know  betbrehand,  what  the  fr^ 
nius  of  luy  philos4iphy  is,  and  in  what  spirit  it  will  be  applied 
me.  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  I  conclude  with  the  followicc 
briet  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  thirty  years  by  a  lover  oi 
Old  England. 

Wise  and  necessitated  confinnation  and  explanation  of  the  law 
of  England,  eiToneously  entitled  The  English  Revolution  of 
*  £pi«(.  Dionytio, 
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1688 ;  mechanical  philosophy,  hailed  as  a  kiudred  movement, 
and  espoused,  as  a  common  cause,  hy  the  partisans  of  the  revo- 
lution  in  the  state. 

The  consequence  is,  or  was,  a  system  of  natural  rights  instead 
of  social  and  hereditary  privileges ;  acquiescence  in  historic  testi- 
mony substituted  for  faith,  and  yet  the  true  historical  feeling,  the 
feeling  of  being  an  historical  people,  generation  linked  to  genera- 
tion by  ancestral  reputation,  by  tradition,  by  heraldry, — ^this  no- 
ble feeling,  I  say,  openly  stormed  or  perilously  undermined. 

Imagination  excluded  from  poesy,  and  fancy  paramount  in 
physics ;  the  eclipse  of  the  ideal  by  the  mere  shadow  of  the  sen- 
sible ;  subfiction  for  supposition.  Plebs  pro  senatu  poptdoque  ; 
the  wealth  of  nations  for  the  well-being  of  nations,  and  of  man. 

Anglo-mania  in  France  followed  by  revolution  in  America  ; 
constitution  of  America  appropriate,  perhaps,  to  America,  but 
elevated  from  a  particular  experiment  to  a  universal  model. 
The  word  constitution  altered  to  mean  a  capitulation,  a  treaty, 
imposed  by  the  people  on  their  own  government,  as  on  a  con- 
quered enemy ;  hence  giving  sanction  to  falsehood  and  univer- 
sality to  anomaly. 

Despotism,  despotism,  despotism,  of  finance  in  statistics,  of  van- 
ity in  social  converse,  of  presumption  and  overweening  contempt 
of  the  ancients  in  individuals. 

French  Revolution  ;  pauperism,  revenue  laws,  government  by 
clubs,  committees,  societies,  reviews,  and  newspapers. 

Thus  it  is  that  a  nation  first  sets  fire  to  a  neighboring  nation  ; 
then  catches  fire  and  bums  backward. 

Statesmen  should  know  that  a  learned  class  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  a  state,  at  least  of  a  Christian 'state.  But  you  wish  for 
general  iUmnination  I  You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popular- 
ize learning  and  philosophy  ;  but  you  will  end  in  the  plebifica- 
tion  of  knowledge.  A  true  philosophy  in  the  learned  class  is 
essential  to  a  true  religious  feeling  in  all  classes. 

In  fine,  religion,  true  or  false,  is  and  ever  has  been  the  moral 
centre  of  gravity  in  Christendom,  to  which  all  other  things  must 
and  will  accommodate  themselves. 
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"O  6^  fiera  ravra  dUcuov  i^-i  TroteiVf  uKOve,  Iva  aoi  kcu  dTToxpitnifiat  b  oi 
ifXjT^gt  JTwf  XP^  ix^w  I  fit  Kai  at  rpdf  ttX?j/Aoi'f.  Ei  fitv  6?m^  ^7Mrooia[ 
Kara:T€(^p6vijKaCi  edv  x^P^^^'  ^fpw  (Ik^kooc  ^  aird^  3e?.rt09C 

(■{'prjKac  tQv  izap'  kfioij  tKeiva  rijua'  ei  &  upa  rd  Trap*  r/fujv  aot  dpcwei,  n«f- 
reov  Kal  kfjik  fid7.L~a.  PLAia* 

Hear  then  what  are  the  terms  on  which  you  and  I  ought  to  stand  toward 
each  other.  If  you  hold  philosophy  altogether  in  contempt,  Wd  it  fkr«vell 
Or  if  you  have  heard  (vom  any  other  person,  or  have  yourself  found  out  a 
better  than  mine,  then  give  honor  to  tliat,  whichever  it  be.  But  if  the 
doctrine  taught  in  tln^:*e  our  works  please  you,  then  it  is  but  just  that  you 
should  honor  me  tot»  in  the  same  proportion. 

What  is  that  which  first  strikes  us,  and  strikes  us  at  once,  iu 
a  mail  of  education,  and  which,  among  educated  men,  so  in- 
stantly distinguishes  the  man  of  superior  mind,  that  (as  was  ob- 
served M-ith  eminent  propriety  of  the  late  Edmimd  Burke)  "wc 
can  not  stand  under  the  same  archway  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
without  finding  him  out  ?**  Not  the  weight  or  novelty  of  his  re- 
marks :  not  any  unusual  interest  of  facts  coimnunicated  by  him  : 
for  we  may  supj)ose  both  the  one  and  the  other  precluded  by  the 
shortness  of  our  intercourse,  and  the  triviality  of  the  subjects. 
The  dilTerence  will  impressed  and  felt,  though  the  conversa- 
tion should  be  confined  to  the  state  of  the  weather  or  the  pave- 
ment. Still  less  will  it  arise  from  any  peculiarity  in  liis  word* 
and  phrases.  For  it'  he  be,  as  we  now  assume,  a  well-educated 
man  as  well  as  a  man  of  suiK?rior  powers,  he  will  not  fail  to  ibl- 
l<>w  the  golden  rule  of  Juhus  Ca-sar,  in$olc7is  verbuniy  tanquaw 
:iC()jftfft(m,  rritore.  Unless  where  new  things  necessitate  new 
terms,  he  will  avoid  an  unusual  word  as  a  rock.  It  must  have 
l)een  among  the  earliest  lessons  of  liis  youth,  that  the  breach  of 
this  precept,  at  all  times  hazardous,  becomes  ridiculous  in  the 
topics  of  ordinary  conversation.    There  remains  but  one  other 

•  £pi«t.  Diont^tto.  IL— Ed. 
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point  of  distinction  possible  ;  and  this  must  be,  and  in  fact  is,  the 
true  cause  of  the  impression  made  on  us.  It  is  the  unpremedi- 
tated and  evideatly  habitual  arrangement  of  his  words,  grounded 
on  the  habit  of  foreseeing,  in  each  integral  part,  or  (more  plainly) 
in  every  sentence,  the  whole  that  he  then  intends  to  communi- 
cate. However  irregular  and  desultory  his  talk,  there  is  method 
in  the  fragments. 

Listen,  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  ignorant  man,  though  perhaps 
shrewd  and  able  in  his  particular  calling,  whether  he  be  describ- 
ing or  relating.  We  immediately  perceive,  that  his  memory  alone 
is  called  into  action ;  and  that  the  objects  and  events  recur  in  the 
narration  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the  same  accompaniments, 
however  accidental  or  impertinent,  in  which  they  had  first  oc- 
curred to  the  narrator.  The  necessity  of  taking  breath,  the  efibrts 
of  recollection,  and  the  abrupt  rectification  of  its  failures,  produce 
all  his  pauses  ;  and  with  exception  of  the  ^*  and  then,"  the  and 
there,"  and  the  still  less  significant,  and  so,"  they  constitute 
likewise  all  his  connections. 

Our  discussion,  however,  is  confined  to  method  as  employed  in 
the  formation  of  the  understanding,  and  in  the  constructions  of 
science  and  literature.  It  would. indeed  be  superfluous  to  at- 
tempt a  proof  of  its  importance  in  the  business  and  economy  of 
active  or  domestic  life.  From  the  cotter's  hearth  or  the  work- 
shop of  the  artisan  to  the  palace  or  the  arsenal,  the  first  merit, 
that  which  admits  neither  substitute  nor  equivalent,  is,  that 
everything  be  in  its  place.  Where  this  charm  is  wanting,  every 
other  merit  either  loses  its  name,  or  becomes  an  additional 
ground  of  accusation  and  regret.  Of  one,  by  whom  it  is  emi- 
nently possessed,  we  say  proverbially,  he  is  like  clock-work.  The 
resemblance  extends  beyond  the  point  of  regularity,  and  yet  falls 
short  of  the  truth.  Both  do,  indeed,  at  once  divide  and  announce 
the  silent  and  otherwise  indistinguishable  lapse  of  time.  But  the 
man  of  methodical  industry  and  honorable  pursuits  does  more ; 
he  realizes  its  ideal  divisions,  and  gives  a  character  and  individ- 
uahty  to  its  moments.  If  the  idle  are  described  as  killing  time, 
he  may  be  justly  said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being,  while 
he  makes  it  the  distinct  object  not  only  of  the  consciousness,  but 
of  the  conscience.  He  organizes  the  hours,  and  gives  them  a 
soul ;  and  that,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  to  fleet  away,  and 
<*vermore  to  have  been,  he  takes  up  into  his  own  permanence, 
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and  communicates  to  it  the  imperishableneiMi  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture. Of  the  good  a7id  faithful  servant,  whose  enei;gie8,  thin 
directed,  are  thus  methodized,  it  is  less  truly  affirmed,  that  he 
lives  in  time,  than  that  time  lives  in  him.  His  days,  mcwthi, 
and  years,  as  the  stops  and  punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  du- 
ties performed,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain  ex- 
tant when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

But  as  the  importance  of  method  in  the  duties  of  social  life  ii 
incomparably  greater,  so  are  its  practical  elements  proportionablr 
obvious,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  will  far  more  than  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Henceforward,  therefore,  we  contemplate  its  betr 
ings  on  the  latter. 

The  difference  between  the  products  of  a  well-disciplined  and 
those  of  an  uncultivated  understanding,  in  relation  to  what  we 
will  now  ventiure  to  call  the  science  of  method,  is  often  and  ad- 
mirably exhibited  by  our  great  dramatist.  I  scarcely  need  refer 
my  readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in  tlie  iiret  scene  of  the  eec- 
oud  act  of  Measure  for  Measure,  or  to  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  But  not  to  leave  the  position,  without  an  instance  to 
illustrate  it,  I  will  take  the  easy-yielding  Mrs.  Q^uickly's  relation 
of  the  circumstances  of  Sir  John  Falstafi's  debt  to  her: — 

Falst.U'T.  Wliat  is  the  gross  bum  that  I  owe  tbvc  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honosit  innu,  thyself  and  the  iu(.iu«.-v 
Thou  didst  swear  to  me  uj)oii  a  parot-l-i^ilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  rK*»lphiQ 
chamber,  at  the  roimd  t.iblo.  by  a  son-ei»Ml  tire,  uptm  Wethiesday  in  AVhirsun 
week,  when  the  priuoo  br»»ke  tliy  head  for  likinij  his  father  t»»  a  singiu^*- 
man  of  Windsor;  thou  ditl^t  .<wt'ar  t«>  me  then,  as  1  was  washing  tbv  wouD<i 
to  marry  me  and  make  m«  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  f  Pii 
not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butchi?rV  wife,  come  in  then  and  call  "me  c^'Siip 
Quickly  ?— coming  in  to  l>.>rrow  a  mess  of  viuegar  ;  telling  U8  she  had  a 
dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  \"\A 
thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound,  Ac* 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  is  so  far  from  being  carried  bovond 
the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  the  poor  soul's  thoiiphts  and 
sentences  are  more  closely  interlinked  than  the  tnith  of  nature 
would  have  required,  but  that  the  comiections  and  sequence, 
which  the  habit  of  njethod  can  alone  give,  have  in  this  instaui-e 
a  substitute  in  the  fusion  of  passion.  For  the  absence  of  method, 
which  characterizes  the  uneducated,  is  occasioned  by  an  habitual 
*  Henry  IV.  Pt.  IL  act  iL  sc.  l.Sd 
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submission  of  the  understanding  to  mere  events  and  images  as 
such,  and  independent  of  any  power  in  the  mind  to  classify  or 
appropriate  them.  The  general  accompaniments  of  time  and 
place  are  the  only  relations  which  persons  of  his  class  appear  to 
regard  in  their  statements.  As  this  constitutes  their  leading 
feature,  the  contrary  excellence,  as  distinguishing  the  well-edu- 
cated man,  must  be  referred  to  the  contrary  habit.  Method, 
therefore,  becomes  natural  to  the  mind  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  contemplate  not  things  only,  or  for  their  own  sake  alone, 
but  likewise  and  chiefly  the  relations  of  things,  either  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  or  to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  appre- 
hension of  the  hearers.  To  enumerate  and  analyze  these  rela- 
tions, with  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they  are  discover- 
able, is  to  teach  the  science  of  method. 

The  enviable  results  of  this  science,  when  knowledge  has  been 
ripened  into  those  habits  which  at  once  secure  and  evince  its  pos- 
session, can  scarcely  bo  exhibited  more  forcibly  as  well  as  more 
pleasingly,  than  by  contrasting  with  the  former  extract  from 
Shakspeare  the  narration  given  by  Hamlet  to  Horatio  of  the  oc- 
currences during  his  proposed  transportation  to  England,  and  the 
events  that  interrupted  his  voyage  : — 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  mcthought,  I  lay 
"Worse  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes.  Rashly, 

And  praised  be  rashness  for  it  Let  us  know, 

Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serve  us  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  fail :  and  that  should  teach  us, 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

HoR.  T\mt  id  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  ray  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarf  *d  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  my  own  room  again :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  j^rand  conmiission ;  where  I  foimd,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery ;  an  exact  command — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons, 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  Ufe — 
That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 
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Kov  not  to  stay  the  grindiDg  of  the  axe^ 
My  head  Bhould  be  struck  o£f  1 
HoR.  Is't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commUsiun ; — ^read  it  at  more  leisure.* 

Here  the  eventg,  >vith  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  are 
all  stated  with  equal  compression  and  rapidity,  not  one  introduced 
which  could  have  been  omitted  ^^nthout  injury  to  the  intelligibil- 
ity of  the  whole  process.  If  any  tendency  is  discoverable,  as  far 
as  the  mere  facts  are  in  question,  it  is  the  tendency  to  omission : 
and,  accordingly,  the  reader  will  observe  in  the  following  quota- 
tion that  the  attention  of  the  narrator  is  called  back  to  one  ma- 
terial circumstance,  which  he  was  hurrying  by,  by  a  direct  ques- 
tion from  the  friend  to  whom  the  story  is  communicated,  "  How 
was  this  sealed  ?"  But  by  a  trait  Avhich  is  indeed  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  generalize,  and 
meditative  if  to  excess  (but  which,  vriih  due  abatement  and  re- 
duction, is  distinctive  of  ever}'  powerful  and  methodizing  intellect), 
all  the  digressions  and  enlargements  consist  of  reflections,  truths, 
and  princij)les  of  general  and  permanent  interest,  either  directly 
expressed  or  disguised  in  playful  satire. 

 I  s:it  iiie  down  ; 

De^-is'd  a  new  conmiissiuu  ;  wrote  it  lair. 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fiiir,  and  labored  much 
How  to  forget  tliat  h'arniug ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.    Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrcte  ? 
HoR.  Ay.  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary ; 
As  lovo  Ix'twi't'ii  thoni,  like  the  palm,  might  flourish ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheat  en  garland  wear, 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 
And  many  such  like  ases  of  great  charge — 
That  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  their  contenta, 
Witliout  delxitcmeut  further,  more  or  less. 
He  slhiiild  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
No  shriving  time  allowe<l. 

HoR.  How  was  this  sealM  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant. 
I  had  my  father  s  signet  in  my  purse. 


•  Act  V.  SI',  2. 
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Whioh  WM  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal : 

Folded  the  writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other ; 

Subscribed  it ;  gave't  the  impression ;  placed  it  safely, 

The  changeling  never  known.   Now,  the  next  day 

Was  our  sea-fight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent. 

Thou  know'st  already.  * 
Hoe.  So  Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't  I 
Ham.  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment 

They  are  not  near  my  conscience :  their  defeat 

Doth  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 

*Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 

Of  mighty  opposites.* 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  remark  of  the  preceding  pas- 
sage, in  connection  w-itli  1  lie  humorous  specimen  of  narration, 

Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  circumstance, 

in  Henry  IV.,  that  if,  overlooking  the  dificrent  value  of  the  mat- 
ter in  each,  we  considered  the  form  alone,  we  should  find  both 
immethodical, — Hamlet  from  the  excess,  Mrs.  Q,uickly  from  the 
want,  of  reflection  and  generalization ;  and  that  method,  there- 
fore, must  result  from  the  due  mean  or  balance  between  our  pas- 
sive impressions  and  the  mind's  omii  re-action  on  the  same. 
AVhether  this  re-action  do  not  suppose  or  imply  a  primary  act 
positively  originating  in  the  mind  itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in 
order  of  nature,  though  co-instantaneous  with  it  in  its  manifesta- 
tion, will  be  hereafter  discussed.  But  I  had  a  further  purpose  in 
thus  contrasting  these  extracts  from  our  m}Ti ad-minded  bard, 
fivqiopovg  dyr^Q.  I  wished  to  bring  forward,  each  for  itself,  these 
two  elements  of  method,  or,  to  adopt  an  arithmetical  term,  its 
two  main  factors. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  real  life  :  and  the  narrations  of  Hhakspeare's  Hostess  and 
the  Tapster  difler  from  those  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in 
general  by  their  superior  humor,  the  poet's  own  gift  and  infusion, 
not  by  their  want  of  method,  which  is  not  greater  than  we  often 
meet  with  in  that  cIsl^b,  of  whif'h  they  are  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentatives. Instances  of  the  oppof^ite  fault,  arisinor  from  the  ex- 
cess of  generalization  and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  opp^^ite  class, 
will,  like  the  minds  themselves,  occur  less  fre^juently  in  the  course 
•  Art  T.  2. 
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of  our  own  personal  experience.  Yet  they  will  nO 
M-anting  to  our  readers,  nor  will  they  have  passedl 
thoug:h  the  great  poet  himself  (o  ii>  kaviov  y-f/^r  S<rci  ?i^r  nva 
dodiuaxor  uof^qaiy  TioixilmXi  tfo^^uoa;*)  has  more  conveniently 
supplied  the  ilhist  rat  ions.  To  ot^mplete.  therefore,  the  purpose 
aforemeutiouetl.  that  of  presenting  each  of  the  tM'o  components  ai 
separately  as  possible.  I  chose  an  instance  in  "which,  by  the  sur- 
plus of  its  own  activity,  Hamlet's  luind  disturbs  the  arnuigemen*.. 
of  whioli  that  very-  acti\"ity  liad  been  the  cause  and  impulse. i 

Thus  exuberance  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  interferes  with  ihf 
fonns  of  method  :  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the  other,  wanting  the 
spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is  wholly  destructive  o: 
method  itself  For  in  attending  too  exclusively  to  the  relation; 
which  the  past  or  passing  events  and  objects  bear  to  general 
truth,  and  the  mooils  of  his  own  thouffht,  the  most  iutelligen; 
man  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  overKxikiug  that  other  relation,  is 
which  they  are  likewise  to  ho  placed  to  the  apprehension  ar.J 
sympathies  of  his  hearers.  His  discourse  apptMrs  like  solili-iqiiy 
intermixed  with  dialogue.  But  the  uneducatetl  and  uureliectinr 
talker  overlooks  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  j^sycholos:- 
cal  ;  and  const.M|uently  iirociuJes  all  methtnl  which  is  not  purely 
accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  the  things  and  incidents  in  lime 
and  place,  the  more  distant.  disjoiutiHl,  and  impertinent  to  each 
other,  and  to  any  connnon  purpo.-«e,  will  they  appear  in  his  nir 
ration  :  and  this  irom  the  want  of  a  staple,  or  starting-jKvet.  il 
the  narrator  himself:  from  the  absence  of  the  leatiinir  thousrh* 
which,  borrowing  a  phrase  irom  the  nomenclature  of  legislation 
1  may  not  inaptly  call  the  initiative.  On  the  contra rA*.  where 
the  habit  of  methtxl  is  pros<Mit  and  eiiective.  things  the  most  r.- 
mote  and  diverse  in  tiuu'.  pla«v.  and  outward  circunistamv.  aiv 
brought  into  mental  coutiLruiiy  and  .»uccc>w-:ion.  the  more  strikia: 
a.*  the  le.^  expivteil.  But  while  1  would  iiupn^ss  the  necessity*^" 
this  habit,  the  illustrations  adduced  ijive  pn^^f  that  in  undue  pn* 
|K>nderance,  and  when  the  pren^jrative  of  the  mind  is  stretoht^ 
into  des|MMisni.  the  discount*  may  degenerate  into  the  gn^ti-^v:* 
or  the  fantastical. 

•  He  lluit  niouldt^l  his  owu  >.»ul.  as  some  iiioorptroal  uiatori.tL  into  ran 

f«»rin<. — ^Thkmiith  s. 
f  S,v  tho  .■ritiri>rii  .<ii  th.*  oh.iractiT  i»f  IlBJiilet  in  tho  l-«Mur»»«  npa 
.•^J».'ik*fH\i"i'  wwA  i<thf-  l>  MTiiritisits.  IV.  p.  1-14.-  fC,l 
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h  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
3ul  is  this  exhibited  to  us  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
irk,  where  flying  from  the  sense  of  reality,  and  seeking  a 
re  from  the  pressure  of  its  duties  in  that  ideal  activity,  the 
lance  of  which,  with  the  consequent  indisposition  to  action, 
lisease,  he  compels  the  reluctant  good  sense  of  the  high  yet 
ful-minded  Horatio  to  follow  him  in  his  wayward  medita- 
nid  the  graves  I 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio  1  Why  may  not  im- 
>a  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung- 

Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so. 
No,  'faith,  not  a  jot but  to  follow  him  thither  with  modesty 
and  likelihood  to  lead  it :  As  thus ;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was 
Alexander  returneth  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth ;  of  earth  we  make 
^d  why  of  that  loam  whereto  he  was  oonverted,  might  they  not 
^eer-barrel  ? 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay. 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  1* 

let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when  the  objects 
3nnected  are  proportionate  to  the  connecting  energy,  rela- 
te the  real,  or  at  least  to  the  desirable,  sympathies  of  man- 
it  is  from  the  same  character  that  we  derive  the  genial 
d  ill  the  famous  soliloquy,  To  be,  or  not  to  be"t — ^which, 
?d  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  has  yet  received  only  the  first-fruits 
admiration  due  to  it. 

have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  innumerable  im- 
•ns  in  each  moment  of  time  the  mere  passive  memory  must 
tend  to  confusion  ;  a  rule,  the  seeming  exceptions  to  which 
lunder-bursts  in  Lear,  for  instance)  are  really  confirmations 
:ruth.  For,  in  many  instances,  the  predominance  of  some 
y  passion  takes  the  place  of  the  guiding  thought,  and  the  re- 
esents  the  method  of  nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of  the 
lual.  For  thought,  imagination  (and  I  may  add,  passion), 
I  their  very  essence,  the  first,  conneetive,  the  latter  oo- 
tive :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  if  the  excess  lead  to 
d  misapplied,  and  to  connections  of  the  moment,  the  ab- 
or  marked  deficiency,  either  precludes  method  altogether, 
jrm  and  substance  ;  or  (as  the  following  extract  will  exem- 
retains  the  outward  form  only. 

•  Act  V.  sc.  1.  t  Act  ill.  sc.  1. 
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If  J  Ikge  and  >f«^»"*,  to  egpoitnlito 
What  nuyestj  ebonld  be,  vhat  datj  ii^ 
lITbr  daj  i«  day.  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  wa»te  night,  dar  and  time. 
Therefore — rince  brevity  is  the  saoI  of  wit, 
And  tedioumeM  the  limfae  and  outward  Aooriihea, — 
I  will  be  brieC    Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it ;  ibr  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  ? 
But  let  that  go. 

QuEEX.  More  matter  with  less  art. 

Pol.  'M*^*"!  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  alL 
That  he  is  mad.  'tis  true:  'tis  trur,  *tii  pitr  : 
And  pit  J  'tis,  'tis  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  fkrewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him  then :  and  now  remains. 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect. 
Or  rather  sar  the  cause  of  this  defect : 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause. 
Thus  it  remain^  and  the  remainder  thus 
Perpend* 

Does  not  the  irresistible  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  flourish 
of  the  soul-surviving  body  of  old  Polonius's  intellect,  not  Jess  than 
in  the  endless  confirmations  and  most  undeniable  matters  of  fact 
of  Tapster  Pompey  or  the  hostess  of  the  tavern  prove  to  our  feel- 
ings, even  before  the  word  is  found  which  presents  the  truth  to 
our  understandings,  that  confusion  and  formahty  are  but  the  op- 
posite poles  of  the  same  null-point  ? 

It  is  Shakspeare's  peculiar  excellence,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  splendid  picture-gallery  (the  reader  \*-ill  excuse  the 
acknowledged  inadequacy  of  this  meta[)hor).  we  find  iudi\ndual- 
ity  everywhere,  mere  portrait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  char- 
acters, we  still  feel  ourselves  communing  witli  the  same  nature, 
which  is  everywhere  present  as  the  vegetable  sap  in  the 
branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes, 
tastes,  and  mlors.  Speaking  of  the  efiect,  that  is,  his  works  thenh 
selves,  we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consist- 
ing in  that  just  proportion,  that  union  and  interpenetration,  of 
the  universal  and  tlie  particular,  which  must  ever  pervade  all 
works  of  decided  genius  and  true  science.  For  method  implies  a 
progressive  transition,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
original  language.  The  Greek  fdtdodoi  is  literally  a  way  or  path 
■  Act  ii.  sc.  2, 
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of  trmnsit.  Thus  we  extol  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  or  Socrates' 
discourse  with  the  slave  in  the  Menon  of  Plato,*  as  methodical, 
a  term  which  no  one  who  holds  himself  hound  to  think  or  speak 
correctly,  would  apply  to  the  alphabetical  order  or  arrangement 
of  a  common  dictionary.  But  as  without  continuous  transition 
there  can  he  no  method,  so  without  a  preconception  there  can  be 
no  transition  with  continuity.  The  term,  method,  can  not  there- 
lore,  otherwise  than  by  abuse,  be  applied  to  a  mere  dead  ar- 
rangement, containing  in  itself  no  principle  of  progression. 
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Scientii*  idem  quod  planiit.  Si  planta  aliqua  uti  in  animo  habeoM^Je 
radice  quid  fiat,  nil  refert :  «  vero  iranKferre  eupias  in  aliud  solum,  tutiuM 
est  radieibus  uti  quam  surculis.  Sic  iraditio,  qua  nunc  in  usu  est,  exhibet 
plane  tanquajn  truncos  {pulchros  illos  quidetn)  scientiarum  ;  sed  tamen  abs- 
que radieibus  fabro  lignario  eerie  ccmmodos,  at  plantatori  inutiles.  Quod 
«,  diseiplinte  ut  crescanty  tibi  cordi  sit,  de  truncis  minus  sis  solicitus:  ad  id 
curam  adhibe,  ut  radices  illcesce,  etiam  cum  aiiquantulo  terrce  adhcerentis^ 
cxtrahantur :  dummodo  hoc  pacto  et  scientiam  propriam  revisere,  vestiffiaque 
cognitionis  tua  remetiri  possis ;  et  earn  sic  transplantare  in  animum  ali^ 
num^  sieut  erevit  in  tuo.  Baoon.| 

It  LB  with  sciences  as  "with  trees.  If  it  be  your  purpose  to  make  some 
particular  use  of  the  tree,  you  need  not  concern  yourself  about  the  roota. 
But  if  you  wish  to  transfer  it  into  another  soil,  it  is  then  safer  to  employ 
the  roots  than  the  scions.  Thus  the  mode  of  teaching  most  common  at 
present  exhibits  clearly  enough  the  trunks,  as  it  were,  of  the  sciences,  and 
those  too  of  handsome  growth  ;  but  nevertheless,  without  the  roots,  valua- 
ble and  convenient  as  they  undoubtedly  are  to  the  carpenter,  they  are  use- 
less  to  the  planter.  But  if  you  have  at  heart  the  advancemeat  of  < 
tion,  as  that  which  proposes  to  itself  the  general  discipline  of  tlM  1 
its  end  and  aim,  be  less  anxious  concerning  the  trunks,  and  Idt  i 
care,  that  the  roots  should  be  extracted  entire,  even  though  a  I 
of  the  soil  should  adhere  to  them :  so  that  at  all  events  you  i 
this  mean,  both  to  review  your  own  scientific  aoqmr 

•  Aiye  yap  fioi  av'     rb  fitv  rerpairovv  Toijro  ^pbf  koHx 
I  Dt  Augment.  ScienL  vi  c.  2,  with  aome  T«rlal  i 
positioD.— iSi 
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at  it  were  the  steps  of  vour  knowledge  for  tout  own  satisfiMtion,  and  it  ^ 

same  time  to  transplant  it  into  the  minds  of  others,  just  as  it  grew,  in  toot 
own. 

It  has  been  obser\'ed,  in  a  preceding  page,  that  the  relatiQiii 
of  objects  are  prime  materials  of  method,  and  that  the  conteoh 
plation  of  relations  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  thinking  me- 
thodically. It  becomes  necessar}'  therefore  to  add,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  relation,  in  which  objects  of  mind  may  be  contem- 
plated. The  first  is  that  of  law.  which,  in  its  absolute  perfec- 
tion, is  conceivable  only  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  creative 
idea  not  only  appoints  to  each  thing  its  position,  but  in  that  po- 
sition, and  in  consequence  of  that  position,  gives  it  its  qualities, 
yea,  gives  it  its  very  existence,  as  tliat  particular  thing.  Yet  in 
whatever  science  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each^other  and  to 
the  whole  is  predetermined  by  a  truth  originating  in  the  mind, 
and  not  abstracted  or  generalized  from  observation  of  the  parts, 
there  we  affirm  the  presence  of  a  law.  if  we  are  speaking  of  the 
physical  sciences,  as  of  astronomy  for  instance  ;  or  the  presence 
of  limdameulal  ideas,  if  o\ir  discourse  be  upon  those  sciences,  the 
truths  of  which,  as  truths  absolute,  not  merely  have  an  indepen- 
dent origin  in  the  mind,  but  continue  to  exist  in  and  for  the  mind 
alone.*  i^uch.  for  instance,  is  preometr}-.  and  such  are  the  idea? 
of  a  perfect  circle,  of  a.symptotes.  and  the  like. 

I  have  thus  assigned  the  first  place  in  the  science  of  method  to 
law  ;  and  first  of  tlie  first,  to  law,  as  the  absolute  kind  which, 
comprehending  in  itself  the  substance  of  every  possible  degree, 
precludes  from  its  conception  all  degree,  not  by  generalization, 
but  by  its  own  plenitude.  As  such,  therefore,  and  as  the  suf- 
ficient cause  of  the  reality  correspondent  thereto,  I  contemplate 
it  as  exclusively  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being,  inseparable 
from  the  idea  of  God  ;  adding,  however,  that  from  the  conteni- 
])lation  of  law  in  this  its  only  perfect  form,  must  be  derived  all 
tnie  insight  into  all  other  grounds  and  principles  necessarj'  to 
method,  as  the  science  common  to  all  sciences,  which  in  each,  in 
the  words  of  Plato,  luy/uye*  bv  &llo  oCrr^;  i^;  ^.-iiarijuir;.  Alienated 
from  this  intuition  or  steadfast  faith,  ingenious  men  may  produce 

*  Here  I  have  fhllon  into  an  errt>r.  The  terms,  idea  and  law,  are  alwavs 
correlative.  Instead  of  geometrical  ideas.  I  ought  to  have  said  theorems ; — 
not  theories — but  deupt/fxarti,  the  intelligible  products  of  oontemplatioo,  in- 
telleotual  object?  in  the  mind,  and  of  and  for  tlie  mind  exHnsively. — 1829. 
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schemes  conducive  to  the  peculiar  purposesiof  particular  sciences, 
but  no  scientific  system. 

But  though  I  can  not  enter  on  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  I 
dare  not  remain  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of  having  obtruded  a 
mere  private  opinion,  as  a  fundamental  truth.  The  authorities 
are  such,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  their  number. 
The  foUoii-ing  extract  from  Aristocle's  (preserved  with  other  in- 
teresting fragments  of  the  same  "writer  by  Eusebius  of  Caesarea) 
is  as  explicit  as  peremptory.  *  Eq)tloa6g>fjG8  nXdruty,  el  xal  us 
dXXog  tC'iV  ntttnojey  yyijaloitg  xai  leXslotg,  ^H^iov  Si  fiii  diraa^at 
id  dt'^Qiamya  xaudelk  ^iftag,  el  fiii  id  S^ita  nqdref^y  6g>^eirj,^ 
And  Plato  himself  in  his  Republic,  happily  still  extant,  evidently 
alludes  to  the  same  doctrine.  For  personating  Socrates  in  the 
discussion  of  a  most  important  problem,  namely,  whether  political 
justice  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  private  honesty,  after  many  induc- 
tions, and  much  analytic  reasoning,  he  breaks  off  with  these 
words — xal  el  -f  ftr^«,  h  rXaixtav,  ^g  ^  ifi^  d6$a,  ixQifiibg  ftivtodto 
ix  jotovtoiy  fieddScjy,  oi'atg  yvv  bp  joig  Xdyotg  XQ^f^^^t  f*^  ^^''^ 
Xd^atftep-  dXXd  y^Q  fiOHQOiiQa  xal  nXelojy  6d6g  i^  inl  toGto  dyovaa^ 
— ^not  however,  he  adds,  precluding  the  former  (the  analytic  and 
inductive,  to  wit)  which  have  their  place  likewise,  in  which  (but 
as  subordinate  to  the  other)  they  are  both  useful  and  requisite. 
If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  the  purport  of  these*words, 
it  would  be  removed  by  the  fact  stated  by  AriBtotle,t  that  Plato 
had  discussed  the  problem,  whether  in  order  to  scientific  ends  we 
must  set  out  from  principles  or  ascend  towards  them  :  in  other 
words,  whether  the  sj-nthetic  or  analytic  be  the  right  method. 
But  as  no  such  question  is  directly  discussed  in  the  published 

•  Fraparat.  Evangel.  x\.  c.  Z.—Ed.  Plato,  who  philosophixed  legiti- 
mately and  perfectively,  if  ever  any  man  did  in  any  age,  held  it  for  an 
azicon,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  have  an  insight  into  things  human 
(that  ifl,  the  nature  and  relations  of  man,  and  the  objects  presented  by  na- 
ture for  his  investigation,)  without  a  previous  contemplation  or  intellectual 
vision  of  things  divine ;  that  is,  of  truths  that  are  to  bo  affirmed  concern- 
ing the  absolute,  as  far  as  they  can  be  made  known  to  us. 

t  De  RepubUca,  iv.  But  know  well,  O  Glaucon.  as  my  firm  persuasion, 
that  by  such  methods,  as  we  have  hitherto  used  in  this  inquisition,  we  can 
never  attain  to  a  satisfactory  insight :  for  it  is  a  longer  and  ampler  way  that 
conducts  to  this. 

X  yiip  Koi  nAarwv  i/T6p«  tovto  koX  i^v'^ei,  irorepov  and  tQv  dfix^t  f 
/tt?       upx^c^  ^OTiv  if  666^. — Ethic.  Nicum.  L  c^  2. — Ed, 
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works  of  the  great  master,  Aristotle  must  either  have  reoeiygd  it 

orally  from  Plato  himself,  or  have  found  it  in  the  Ayifa^a  dijftmn, 
the  private  text-hooks  or  manuals  constructed  hy  his  select  dis- 
ciples, and  intelligible  to  those  only  who  like  themselves  had  been 
intrusted  \^ith  the  esoteric,  or  interior  and  unveiled,  doctrines  of 
Platonism.  Comparing  this  therefore  with  the  writings,  which 
he  held  it  safe  or  not  profane  to  make  public,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude, that  Plato  considered  the  investigation  of  truth  d  posteriori 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  explaining  the  results  of  a  more 
scientific  process  to  those,  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  results 
was  alone  requisite  and  sufficient  ;  or  in  preparing  the  mind  for 
legitimate  method,  by  exposing  the  insufficiency  or  self-contradic- 
tions of  the  proofs  and  results  obtained  by  the  contrary  prooes. 
Hence,  therefore,  the  earnestness  with  which  the  genuine  Pla- 
tonists  afterwards  opposed  the  doctrine  (that  all  demonstratioii 
consists  of  identical  propositions)  advanced  by  Stilpo,  and  main- 
tained by  the  Megaric  school,  who  denied  the  synthesis,  and,  like 
Hume  and  others  in  recent  times,  held  geometry  itself  to  be  merely 
analytical. 

The  grand  problem,  the  solution  of  which  forms,  according  to 
Plato,  the  final  object  and  distinctive  character  of  philosophy,  i* 
this  :  for  all  that  exists  conditionally  (that  is,  the  existence  of 
which- is  inconceivable  except  under  the  condition  of  its  depen 
dency  on  some  other  as  its  antecedent)  to  find  a  ground  that  u 
unconditional  and  absolute,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  aegresate 
of  human  knowledge  to  a  systen;.  For  the  relation  common  to 
all  being  known,  the  appropriate  orbit  of  each  becomes  discover- 
able, together  vrith  its  peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics  in  the 
common  sphere  of  subordination.  Thus  the  centrality  of  the 
sun  having  been  established,  and  tlie  law  of  the  distances  of  the 
planets  from  the  sun  ha^nng  been  determined,  we  possess  the 
means  of  calculating  the  distance  of  each  from  the  other.  Bui 
as  all  objects  of  sense  are  in  continual  flux,  and  as  the  notices 
of  them  by  the  senses  must,  as  far  as  they  are  true  notices,  change 
'with  them,  while  scientific  principles  or  laws  are  no  otherwise 
principles  of  science  than  as  they  are  permanent  and  always  the 
same,  the  latter  were  appropriated  to  the  pure  reason,  either  as 
its  products  or  as*  implanted  in  it.    And  now  the  remarkable 

•  Which  of  these  two  doctrines  wm  Plato's  own  opinion,  it  is  hard  to 
•ay.    In  many  pasjumres  of  his  work*,  the  latter  (that  it^  the  doctrine  of  iih 
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fact  forces  itself  on  our  attention,  namely,  that  the  material  world 
is  found  to  ohey  the  same  laws  as  had  heen  deduced  indepen- 
dently firom  the  reason  ;  and  that  the  masses  act  by  a  force, 
which  can  not  he  conceived  to  result  from  the  component  parts, 
knoiAii  or  imaginable.  In  magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
in  chemistry  generally,  the  mind  is  led  instinctively,  as  it  were, 
to  regard  the  working  powers  as  conducted,  transmitted,  or  accu- 
mulated by  the  sensible  bodies,  and  not  as  inherent.  This  fact 
has,  at  all  times,  been  the  stronghold  alike  of  the  materialists  and 
of  the  spiritualists,  equally  solvable  by  the  two  contrary  hypothe- 
ses, and  fairly  solved  by  neither.    In  the  clear  and  masterly*  re- 

nate,  or  rather  of  oomiate,  ideas)  seems  to  be  it ;  but  from  the  character 
aod  avowed  purpose  of  these  works,  as  addressed  to  a  promiscuous  pub- 
lic, therefore  preparatory,  and  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  rather  than 
directly  doctrinal,  if  is  not  improbable  that  Plato  chose  it  as  the  nH>re 
popular  representation,  and  as  belonging  to  the  poetic  drapery  of  his 
pMilo9ophemata. 

•  I  can  conceive  no  better  remedy  for  the  overweening  self-compla- 
ceocy  of  modem  philosophy  than  the  annulment  of  its  pretended  origi- 
nality. The  attempt  has  been  made  bv  Dutens  {Kechrrchfx  sur  Vorigine  det 
decouvertes  attribucfs  aux  Jlodrruff.  1766. — Ai/.),  but  ho  iuiled  in  it  by  fly- 
ing to  the  opposite  ejrtreme.  When  he  should  have  c*nifimHl  himself  to 
the  philosophies,  he  extended  his  attack  to  the  soionees,  and  even  to  the 
main  discoveries  of  later  times  ;  and  thus  instead  of  vindicating  the  an- 
cients, he  became  the  caluinniutor  of  the  miKlorns ;  an  fur  at  K'ast  as  de- 
traction is  calunmy.  A  splcudid  and  mi»»t  lustruolivc  course  of  k'ctures 
might  be  given,  compris^iiig  the  origin  and  progress,  the  fates  and  fortunes 
of  philosophy  from  Pythagoras  to  Looke,  with  tho  lives  and  sum^sion  of 
the  philosophers  in  each  Si*ct ;  tracing  the  proijro5«s  of  sptHnilntivo  sc'ionee 
chiefly  in  relation  to  the  gradiml  development  of  the  human  mind,  but 
without  omitting  the  fiiviirable  or  inauspicious  intluenoo  of  oircuiustanoes 
and  the  accidents  of  individual  penius.  Tlie  main  divisions  would  Ih»,  1. 
From  Thales  and  Pytluiir«»ras  to  the  appearance  of  the  S*»phists  :  2.  Ami 
of  Socrates ; — ^the  character  and  efFtH.*ts  of  S«KTatcs'  life  and  <lwtrines 
illustrated  in  the  instances  of  Xenophon,  as  his  most  faithful  repre- 
sentative, and  of  Antisthenes  or  the  Cynic  sect  as  the  one  ])artial  view 
iif  his  philosophy,  and  of  Aristi[>pus  or  the  Cyrcnaic  sect  as  the  other  and 
opposite  extreme :  H.  l*Uito,  and  Platonism :  4.  Aristotle  and  the  Peripa- 
tetic s<>hool :  5.  Zi'iio  and  Stoii'isiu,  Epicurus  and  Epicureanism,  with  the 
elTects  of  these  in  the  Roman  republic  and  empire  :  6.  Tlie  rise  of  the  Ec- 
lectic or  Alexandrian  phiU»sophy,  the  attempt  to  set  up  a  pseudo-PUitt)nio 
polytheism  against  Christianity,  the  degradation  of  ]>hilosophy  itst»lf  i*- 
mysticism  and  magic,  and  its  final  disappearance,  as  philv>S4^phy,  unde 
tinian  :  7.  The  resumption  of  the  Arist4>telian  philosophy  in  the  tl 
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>iew  of  the  elder  philoeophies,  whieh  nnul  be  ranked  aaHOg 

the  most  splendid  proofs  of  his  judgment  no  lesB  tbu  of  hk 
genius,  and  more  expressly  in  the  critique  on  the  atcHnic  or 
corpuscular  doctrine  of  Democritus  and  his  followen  as  the  one 
extreme,  and  in  that  of  the  pure  rationalism  of  Zeno  the  Eleaiic 
as  the  other,  Plato  has  proved  incontrovertibly  that  in  both  alike 
the  basis  is  too  narrow  to  support  the  superstructure  ;  that  the 
grounds  of  both  are  false  or  disputable  ;  and  that,  if  theae  wm 
conceded,  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  scheme  is  adequate 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem, — ^namely,  what  is  the  ground  of 
the  coincidence  between  reason  and  experience  ;  or  between  the 
laws  of  matter  and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  intellect.  The  only 
answer  which  Plato  deemed  the  question  capable  of  receiving, 
compels  the  reason  to  pass  out  of  itself  and  seek  the  ground  of 
this  agreemeut  in  a  supersensual  essence,  which  being  at  once 
the  ideal  of  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  the  material  world,  is 
the  pre-establisher  of  the  harmony  in  and  between  both.^Re- 
ligion  therefore  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  philosophy,  in  consequence 
of  which  philosophy  itself  becomes  the  supplement  of  the  sciences, 
both  as  the  converjreuce  of  all  to  the  common  end,  namely  wis- 
dom :  and  as  supplyiiur  the  copula,  wliich,  modified  in  each  in 
the  comprehension  of  its  parts  in  one  whole,  is  in  its  principles 
common  to  all.  as  intesral  i>arts  of  one  system.  And  this  is 
method,  itself  a  distinct  science,  the  immediate  offspring  of 
philosophy,  and  the  link  or  mordant  by  which  philosophy  be- 
comes scientific,  and  the  sciences  philosophical.  / 
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The  second  relation  is  that  of  theorj',  in  which  the  existing 
forms  and  qualities  of  objects,  discovered  by  observation  or  exper- 
iment, suggest  a  given  arrangement  of  many  under  one  point  of 
view  ;  and  this  not  merely  or  principally  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

century,  and  the  racee»siTp  ro-appearance  of  the  different  ancient  Mcto 
frrm)  the  rentoratioii  of  litwntiire  to  our  fitrn  time*. 
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Temembranoe,  recoUection,  or  oommunication  of  the  same  ;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  anderstanding,  and  in  most  instauceB  of  con- 
trolling them.  In  other  wordf,  all  theory  supposes  the  general 
idea  of  cause  and  efiect.  The  scientific  arts  of  medicine,  chem- 
istry, and  physiology  in  general,  are  eiLamples  of  a  method  hith- 
erto founded  on  this  second  sort  of  relation. 

Between  these  two  lies  the  method  in  the  fine  arts,  which  be- 
longs indeed  to  this  second  or  esrtemal  relation,  because  the  efiect 
and  position  of  the  parts  is  always  more  or  less  infiueuced  by  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  their  previous  qualities ;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  constitutes  a  link  connecting  the  second  form  of  re- 
lation with  the  first.  For  in  all  that  truly  merits  the  name  of 
poetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  there  is  a  necessary  pre- 
dominance of  the  ideas,  that  is,  of  that  which  originates  in  the 
artist  himself,  and  a  comparative  indifibrence  of  the  materials. 
A  true  musical  taste  is  soon  dissatisfied  with  tlie  harmonica  or 
any  similar  instrmnent  of  glafcs  or  steel,  because  the  body  of  the 
sound  (as  the  Italians  phrase  it),  or  that  efiect  which  is  derived 
firom  the  materials,  encroaches  too  far  on  the  efiect  I'rom  the  pro- 
portions of  the  notes,  or  that  which  is  given  to  music  by  the 
mind.  To  prove  the  high  value  as  well  as  tlie  superior  dignity 
of  the  first  relation,  and  to  e^^nce,  that  on  this  alone  a  perfect 
method  can  be  grounded,  and  that  the  methods  attainable  by  the 
second  are  at  best  but  approximations  to  tlie  first,  or  tentative 
exercises  in  the  hope  of  discovering  it,  Ibnns  the  first  object  of 
the  present  disquisition. 

These  truths  I  have  (as  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  mode 
of  introducing  the  subject)  hitherto  illustrated  from  Shakspeare. 
But  the  same  tniths,  namely  the  neces.sity  of  a  mental  initiative 
to  all  method,  as  well  as  a  careful  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
mind  in  the  exercise  of  method  itseH*  may  be  equally,  and  here, 
perhaps,  more  characteristically,  proved  from  the  most  familiar 
of  the  sciences.  AVe  may  draw  our  elucidation  even  from  those 
which  are  at  present  fashionable  among  us  ;  from  botany  or  from 
chemistry.  In  the  lowest  attempt  at  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  the  former  science,  that  of  artificial  classification  for  the  pre- 
paratory purpose  of  nomenclature,  some  antecedent  must  have 
been  contributed  by  the  mind  itself ;  some  purpose  must  he  in 
view ;  or  some  question  at  least  must  have  been  proposed  t" 
tnre,  grounded,  as  all  questions  are.  upon  some  idea  o 
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answer  ;  as  for  instance,  the  assumption  that — "  two  great  team 
animate  the  world."*  For  no  man  can  confidently  conaare  t 
fact  to  be  universally  true  who  does  not  with  equal  confidence 
anticipate  its  necessity,  and  who  does  not  believe  that  neoeMitj 
to  be  demonstrable  by  an  insight  into  its  nature,  whenever  and 
wherever  such  insight  can  be  obtained.  We  acknowledge,  we 
reverence,  the  obligations  of  botany  to  Linnsus,  who,  adopting 
from  Bartholinus,  Sebastian  Vaillant,  and  others,  the  sexuality  of 
plants,  grounded  thereon  a  scheme  of  .classific  and  distinctive 
marks,  by  which  one  man's  experience  may  be  communicated  to 
others,  and  the  objects  safely  reasoned  on  while  absent,  and  ree> 
ogiiized  as  soon  as  and  wherever  they  are  met  with.  He  in- 
vented a  universal  character  for  the  language  of  botany  charge- 
able with  no  greater  imperfections  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
alphabets  of  every  particular  language.  As  for  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  so  for  that  of  the  works  of  nature,  an  accidence  and  t 
dictiouarj'  are  the  first  and  indispensable  requisites  ;  and  to  the 
illustrious  Swede,  botany  is  indebted  for  botli.  But  neither  was 
the  central  idea  of  vegetation  itself,  by  the  light  of  which  we 
niijLrht  have  seen  the  collateral  relations  of  the  vegetable  to  the  in- 
organic and  to  the  animal  world,  nor  the  constitutive  nature  and 
inner  necessity  of  sex  itself,  revealed  to  Linnaeus. t    Hence,  as  in 

'  Par.  Lost,  viii.  151.— £7. 

f  'Hie  Vkvrd  nature  haj*  lxH*n  usetl  in  two  sons*?,  actively  and  pasaively ; 
rnemotic,  or  forma  formans,  an<l  material  or  forma  formata.  In  the  fir*t 
(the  sense  iu  Avhieh  the  vrord  is  used  in  the  text)  it  signifies  the  inwani 
principle  of  whatever  is  recjuifrite  A)r  the  reality  of  a  thing,  sla  existent  ■ 
wliiU-  the  essence  or  essential  propt-rty,  signifies  the  inner  principle  t»f  all 
that  apptTtain>  t«»  ihv  |x»ssihility  of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accurate  lansnu^. 
We  say  the  ess«'uce  of  a  nuitheniatical  circle  or  other  geometrical  figure,  no: 
the  nature;  because  in  the  conception  of  forms  purely  geometrical  there  i* 
no  expression  or  impli<'ati<>n  of  their  real  existence.  In  the  second  or  mate- 
rial sense  of  the  word  nature,  we  mean  by  it  tlie  sum  total  of  all  thing*,  af 
far  lis  they  are  t»bjects  of  our  senses,  and  <H»n.«*equently  of  pi>ssiblo  exprri- 
«*M«e;  the  atfgiej^it*'  «»f  plucnoinfua,  whether  existing  for  our  outwarcl 
srii>t's.  or  for  o'.ir  inner  sen.*e,  Tlie  d«K'trine  .c«.»nceming  material  naturf 
wouhl  ther«*fore  (the  w<ird  phvsiologv  being  Iwth  ambiguous  in  itaelf.  aad 
ah  •eady  otli»*rwis«-  appropriated)  Ik;  more  properlv  entitled  phsnomenol- 
<igy.  dist ingui.-ihed  int<»  its  two  grand  divisions,  somatology  and  p«ycboloij;y. 
The  dix^trine  con<'ernin«^  enerj^i  tie  nature  is  comprisetl  in  the  science  of  dy- 
miinic-*;  the  iminn  of  which  with  pha>nomenoIogy.  and  the  alliance  of  hcik 
with  the  science.-  of  the  possible,  or  of  the  conceivable,  namely,  logic  nA 
m/itheniatios.  constitute  nntural  Yvbiloso^hy. 
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all  other  cases  where  the  master  light  is  missing,  so  in  this,  the  re- 
flectiye  mind  avoids  Scylla  only  to  lose  itself  in  Charyhdis.  If  we 
adhere  to  the  general  notion  of  sex,  as  abstracted  from  the  more  ob- 
Tions  modes  and  forms  in  which  the  sexual  relation  manifests  itself, 
we  soon  meet  with  whole  classes  of  plants  to  which  it  is  found  in- 
applicable. If  arbitrarily,  we  give  it  indefinite  extension,  it  is  dis- 
sipated into  the  barren  truism,  that  all  specific  products  suppose 
specific  means  of  production.  Thus  a  growth  and  a  birth  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mere  verbal  definition,  that  the  latter  is  a  whole 
in  itself,  the  former  not :  and  when  we  would  apply  even  this  to 
nature,  we  are  baffled  by  objects  (the  flower  polypus,  for  example, 
and  many  others)  in  which  each  is  the  other.  All  that  can  be 
done  by  the  most  patient  and  active  industry,  by  the  widest  and 
most  continuous  researches  ;  all  that  the  amplest  survey  of  the 
vegetable  realm,  brought  mider  inunediate  contemplation  by  the 
most  stupendous  collections  of  species  and  varieties,  can  suggest ; 
all  that  minutest  dissection  and  exactest  chemical  analysis,  can 

Having  thus  explaiued  the  terra  nature,  I  now  more  especially  entreat 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  sense  in  which  here,  and  everywhere  through 
this  essay,  I  use  the  word  idea.  I  assert,  that  the  very  impulse  to  univer* 
udixe  any  phcenomenon  involves  the  prior  assumption  of  some  efficient  law 
in  nature,  which  in  a  thousand  different  forms  is  evermore  one  and  the 
same,  entire  in  each,  yet  com])ri'hending  all,  und  incapable  of  being  ab- 
stracted or  generalized  from  any  number  of  phenomena,  because  it  is  itself 
pre-supposed  in  each  and  all  as  their  common  ground  and  condition,  and  be- 
cause every  definition  of  a  g^nus  is  the  adequate  definition  of  the  lowest 
species  alone,  while  the  efficient  law  must  contain  the  groimd  of  all  in  all. 
[t  is  attributed,  never  derived  The  utmost  we  ever  venture  to  say  is,  that 
the  falling  of  an  apple  suggested  the  law  of  gravitation  to  Sir  I.  Newton. 
Now  a  law  and  an  idea  are  corrcltitivo  terms,  and  differ  only  as  object  and 
fiubject,  as  being  and  truth. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Novum  Organum  of  Lord  Bacon,  agreeing  (as 
I  shall  more  largely  show  in  the  text)  in  all  essential  points  with  the  true 
doctrine  of  Plato,  the  apparent  differences  being  for  the  greater  part  occa- 
sioned by  the  C4recian  sage  having  applied  his  principles  chiefly  to  the  in- 
vei»tigation  of  the  mind,  and  the  method  of  evolving  its  powers,  and  the 
English  philosopher  to  the  development  of  nature.  That  our  great  coun- 
tryman speaks  too  often  detractingly  of  the  divine  philosopher  must  be  ex- 
plained, partly  bv  the  tone  given  to  thinking  minds  by  the  Reformatidn,  the 
founders  and  fathers  of  which  saw  in  the  Aristotelians,  or  schoolmen,  the 
antagonists  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  Italian  Platonists  the  despisers  and 
secret  enemies  of  Christianity  itself;  and  partly,  by  his  having  form^'' 
notions  of  Plato's  dtxytrine  from  the  absurdities  and  phantasms  of  hi 
terpreters,  rather  than  from  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  or 
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unfold  ;  all  that  varied  experiment  and  the  position  of  pUiiU  ami 
of  their  component  parts  in  every  conceivable  relation  lu  light, 
heat  (and  whatever  else  we  distinguish  as  imponderable  sub- 
stances), to  earth,  air,  water,  to  the  supposed  constituents  of  air 
and  water,  separate  and  in  all  proportions — ^in  short,  all  that 
chemical  agents  and  re-ageuts  can  disclose  or  adduce  ; — all  these 
have  been  brought,  as  conscripts,  into  the  field,  with  the  oom- 
pletest  accoutrement,  in  the  best  discipline,  under  the  ablest  com- 
manders. Yet  after  all  that  was  effected  by  Linnseus  himself 
not  to  mention  the  labors  of  (resner,*  Csesalpinus,!  Ray.f  Toume- 
fort,^  and  the  other  heroes  who  preceded  the  general  adoption  oi 
the  sexual  system,  as  the  basis  of  artificial  arrangement ; — after 
all  the  successive  toils  and  enterprises  of  Hedwig,||  Jussieu,  Mir- 
bcl,ir  Sir  James  Smith,  Knight,  Ellis,  and  others,— what  is  bot- 
any at  this  present  hour  ?  Little  more  than  an  enormous  nomen- 
clature ;  a  huge  catalogue,  well  arranged,  and  yearly  and  monthly 
augmented,  in  various  editions,  each  with  its  own  scheme  ol' 
technical  memory  and  its  own  conveniences  of  reference.  A  dic- 
tionarj'  in  which  (to  carry  on  the  metaphor)  an  A  ins  worth  ar- 
ranges the  contents  by  the  initials ;  a  Walker  by  the  endings  ;  a 
Scapula  by  the  radicals ;  and  a  Cominius  by  the  similarity  of 
the  uses  and  purpose.**.  The  terms  system,  method,  science,  are 
mere  improprieties  of  courtesy,  when  applied  to  a  mass  enlarging 
by  endless  appositions,  but  -without  a  nerve  that  oscillates,  or  a 
pulse  that  throbs,  in  sign  of  gro^ih  or  inward  sympathy.  The 
innocent  amusement,  the  healthful  occupation,  the  ornamental 
accomplishment  of  amateurs  (most  honorable  indeed  and  deserv- 
ing of  all  praise  as  a  preventive  substitute  for  the  stall,  the  ken- 
nel, and  the  subscription-room),  it  has  yet  to  expect  the  devotion 
and  energies  of  the  philosopher. 

*  Conrad  G.  wlio  died  in  1568.    See  his  Letteri*. — Ed. 
f  Libri  xv.  Le  Plantin.—Eil 

X  Methodus  Plantarnm  nova.  1C82.    Ilistoria  Plantarwn,  1C86-7-1704. 
— AV/. 

^  KlcyiuM  de  Botanique ;  ou,  Meihode  pour  connattre  Ift  PlantfM.  1694. 
— A'rf. 

J  Throria  (jrnf-rationis  et  fructificailonis  plantarum  critptogamicarvrt 
Linno'i.    1784.    Cryptogamia.  1787. — Kd. 

^  Hhtvire  gcnerale  et  pariiculiere  det  plantet ;  oUy  Traiti  de  phy$ioUgie  , 
viffifa/r.  Kxpotition  de  la  iheorie  de  VorganUation  vegUale,  1805.  SU-  j 
mni»  dt'  phyttiologit  vigUale  ei  de  botanique.   1816. — JSd 
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So  long  back  as  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin's  Phyto- 
logia,  I,  then*  in  earliest  manhood,  presumed  to  hazard  the  opin- 
ion, that  the  physiological  botanists  were  hunting  in  a  false 
direction,  and  sought  for  analogy  where  they  should  have  looked 
for  antithesis.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  that  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  was  not  a  harmony  of 
resemblance,  but  of  contrast ;  and  that  their  relation  to  each 
other  was  that  of  corresponding  opposites.  They  seemed  to  me, 
whose  mind  had  been  formed  by  observation,  unaided,  but  at  the 
saine  time  unenthraUed,  by  partial  experiment,  as  two  streams 
finom  the  same  fountain  indeed,  but  floi/inng  the  one  due  west, 
and  the  other  direct  east,  and  that  consequently,  the  resemblance 
would  be  as  the  proximity,  greatest  in  the  first  and  rudimental  pro- 
ducts of  vegetable  and  animal  organization.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  notion,  the  highest  and  most  perfect  vege- 
table, and  the  lowest  and  rudest  animal  forms,  ought  to  have 
seemed  the  links  of  the  two  sj'stems,  which  is  contrary  to  fact. 
Since  that  time,  the  same  idea  has  dawned  in  the  minds  of  pliilos- 
ophers  capable  of  demonstratintr  its  objective  truth  by  induction 
of  facts  in  an  mibrokcn  series  of  correspondences  in  nature. 
From  these  men,  or  from  minds  enkindled  by  their  labors,  we 
may  hope  hereafter  to  receive  it,  or  rather  the  yet  higher  idea  to 
which  it  refers  us,  matured  into  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
thence  to  have  one  other  splendid  proof,  that  vnth  the  knowl- 
edge of  law  alone  dwell  power  and  prophecy,  decisive  experi- 
ment, and,  lastly,  a  scientific  method,  that  dissipating  with  its 
earliest  rays  the  gnomes  of  hypothesis  and  the  mists  of  theory 
may,  within  a  single  generation,  open  out  on  the  philosophic  seer 
discoveries  that  had  baffled  the  gigantic,  but  blind  and  guidcless, 
industry  of  ages.  «  | 

Such,  too,  is  the  case  ^-ith  the  asijumed  iudecomponible  sub- 
stances of  the  laborator}'.  They  ar#  jl]je  symbols  of  elementary 
powers,  and  the  exponents  of  a  law;  which,  as  the  root  of  all 
these  powers,  the  chemical  philosopher,  whatever  his  theor}' 
may  be,  is  instinctively  laboring  to  extract.  This  instinct,  again, 
is  itself  but  the  form,  in  which  the  idea,  the  mental  rorrolativo 
of  the  law,  first  announces  its  incipient  germination  in  his  own 
mind  :  and  hence  proceeds  the  striving  after  unity  of  principle 
through  all  the  diversity  of  forms,  with  a  feeling  resembling  that 
*  1801.  The  Zoonomia  was  published  in  1793. — Jid. 
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which  accompanies  our  eadeavors  to  recollect  a  Ibrgotteii  name; 

when  we  seem  at  once  to  have  and  not  to  have  it ;  which  the 
memory  feels  hut  can  not  find.  Thus,  as  "  the  lunatic,  the  Iotct, 
and  the  poet,"*  suggest  each  the  other  to  Shakspeare's  Theseu. 
as  soon  as  his  thoughts  present  to  him  the  one  form,  of  which 
they  are  hut  varieties  ;  so  water  and  flame,  the  diamond,  the 
charcoal,  and  the  mantling  champagne,  with,  ita  ebullient  spar- 
kles, are  convoked  and  fraternized  by  the  theory  of  the  chemist. 
This  is,  in  truth,  the  first  charm  of  chemistry,  and  the  secret  of 
the  almost  universal  interest  excited  by  its  discoveries.  The 
serious  complacency  which  is  afibrded  by  the  sense  of  tiutli, 
utility,  performance,  and  progression,  blends  with  and  ennoblei 
the  exhilarating  surprise  and  the  pleasurable  sting  of  cuiiositj. 
which  accompany  the  propounding  and  the  solving  of  an  enigma- 
It  is  the  sense  of  a  principle  of  connection  given  by  the  mind, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  correspondency  of  nature.  Hence  the 
strong  hold  which  in  all  ages  chemistry  has  had  on  the  imagina- 
tion. K  in  Shakspearo  we  find  nature  idealized  into  poetry, 
through  the  creative  power  of  a  profound  yet  observant  medita- 
tion, so  through  the  meditative  observation  of  a  Davy,  a  Wolla*- 
ton,  or  a  Hatchett ; 

 By  some  connatural  force. 

Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity  thinefs  of  like  kind, 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated  and  realized  in  nature, — 
yea,  nature  itself  disclosed  to  us,  gp.mhiam  istam  naturam,  qua 
Jit  et  factt,  et  creat  et  creatur,  as  at  once  the  poet  and  the  poem. 
•  Mills.  Night'8  Dream,  act  v.  bc.  1. — Ed. 
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TovTjl  Toivvv  Siaipo  x^P^C  o^c  vvv  §?.eyeg  ^ihodeafiova^  re,  Koi 
fi?jtrr6xvov^j  icai  irpoKrUovCt  i^o^  X^^C  ^^P^  w*'  ^  Aoyof,  oig  fiovovc  dv  rig 
6p0iif  npooeinoi  ^iXocwfHivCy  fitv  ytyv6aK0VTag,  Tivog  imcijiiifA  ixagif 
rcovruv  tuv  im^fujv,  6  rvyxdvEL  6v  dX?M  avTyg  rfjg  img^rjfir}r'  Plato. 

In  the  following  then  I  distinguish,  first,  those  whom  you  indeed  may 
eftO  philotheorists,  or  philotechnists,  or  practicians,  and  seooddly  those 
whom  alone  you  may  rightly  denominate  philosophers,  as  knowing  what 
the  science  of  all  these  branches  of  science  is,  which  may  prove  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  aggregate  of  the  knowledge  in  any  particular 
science. 

From  Shakspeare  to  Plato,  from  the  philosophic  poet  to  the 
poetic  philosopher,  the  transition  is  easy,  and  the  road  is  crowded 
with  illustrations  of  our  present  subject.    For  of  Plato's  works, 
the  larger  and  more  valuable  portion  have  all  one  common  end, 
which  comprehends  and  shines  through  the  particular  purpose  of 
each  several  dialogue  ;  and  this  is  to  establish  the  sources,  to 
evolve  the  principles,  and  exemplify  the  art  of  method.    This  is 
the  clue,  without  which  it  would  bo  difficult  to  exculpate  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  diA'ine  philosopher  from  the  charge  of 
being  tortuous  and  labyrinthine  in  their  progress,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  their  ostensible  results.    The  latter  indeed  appear  not 
seldom  to  have  been  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new 
problem,  rather  than  that  of  solving  the  one  proposed  as  the  sub^ 
ject  of  the  previous  discussion.    But  with  the  clear  insight  t 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  not  so  much  to  establish  any  parti< 
lar  truth,  as  to  remove  the  obstacles,  the  continuance  of  which 
preclusive  of  all  truth,  the  whole  scheme  assmnes  a  diiSerent ' 
pect,  and  justifies  itself  in  all  its  dimensions.    We  see, 
open  anew  a  well  of  springing  water,  not  to  cleanse  the 
tank,  or  fill,  bucket  by  bucket,  the  leaden  cistern  ;  that 
tion  of  the  intellect,  by  awakening  the  principle  and 
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self-development,  was  hLs  proposed  object,  not  any  specific  iidbr 
mation  that  caiL  be  conveyed  into  it  from  without ; — mot  to  aaiit 
in  storing  the  pa&sive  mind  with  the  various  sorts  of  knowledge 
mo!iit  in  request,  as  if  the  human  soul  were  a  mere  repository  or 
ban(}neting-room,  but  to  place  it  in  such  relations  of  circumstanee 
as  should  gradually  excite  the  germinal  power  that  craves  no 
knowledge  but  what  it  can  take  up  into  itself,  what  it  can  appro* 
jjriate,  and  reproiluce  in  fruits  of  its  o^ii.  To  shape,  to  dye,  to 
paint  over,  and  to  mechanize  the  mind,  he  resigned,  as  their 
pro]>er  trade,  to  the  sophists,  against  whom  he  waged  open  and 
unremitting  war.  For  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  modems,  had 
their  machiner}'  lor  the  extemporaneous  mintage  of  intellects,  br 
means  of  which,  oil-hand,  as  it  were,  the  scholar  was  enabled  to 
make  a  figure  on  any  and  all  subjects,  on  any  and  all  oocaiions. 
They  too  had  their  gUttering  va^ior?,  which  (as  the  comic  poel 
tells  us)  led  a  host  of  sophists — 

fit^.n/ai  thai  uiApuaii'  tifV^oir, 

KGi  TriiarFiav,  Kfil  rrt  .t:"/ nai  K;wvcti\  k(u  Kard/.tpL'tr.* 

Gr*'at  ijiKldoss*^.'*  are  llioy  to  lazy  folk^, 
Who  p«»iir  ilown  **ii  w*  jjrifi!*  of  fluont  speech, 
Striiso  m«>st  sontviitious,  wonderful  line  edect. 
And  ho\r  to  t;Uk  uUmi  it  and  about  it, 
llioughtd  briffk  as  bi'es,  and  path«.)6  soft  and  thawy. 

In  line,  as  iniprogressivo  arrangement  is  not  method,  so  neither 
is  11  mere  hhkIc  or  set  fashion  of  doing  a  thing.  Are  further  fact* 
required  ?  I  appeal  to  the  notorious  fact  that  zoolog}',  soon  afier 
the  commencement  <^f  the  latter  half  of  the  last  centur)*.  wa* 
falling  abn>ad,  wcisrhed  i\o\vi\  and  crushe<l,  as  it  were,  by  the  in- 
onlinate  number  and  manifoldness  of  facts  and  phcenomena  tp 
parent ly  separate,  without  evincing  the  least  promise  of  s}*stemt- 
tizinff  itself  by  any  inward  combination,  any  ^-ital  interdependence, 
of  its  parts.  John  Hunter,  who  appeareil  at  times  almost  astran- 
uer  to  tlie  grand  conception,  which  yet  never  ceased  to  woik  in 
hiin  as  his  jrenius  an<i  governing  spirit,  rose  at  length  in  the  hori- 
zon of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy.  In  his  printed 
works,  the  one  directinsr  thought  seems  evermore  to  flit  before 
him,  twice  or  thrice  only  to  have  been  seized,  and  after  amomeD- 
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tmry  detention  to  have  been  again  let  go  :  as  if  the  words  of  the 
charm  had  been  incomplete,  and  it  had  appeared  at  its  own  wUl 
oalj  to  mock  his  calling.  At  length,  in  the  astonishing  prepara- 
tions for  his  museum,  he  constructed  it  for  the  scientific  appre- 
hension out  of  the  unspoken  alphabet  of  nature.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  in  the  annunciation  of  the  idea,  how 
exhilarating  have  been  the  results!  I  dare  appeal  to*  Aber- 
nethy,  to  Everard  Home,  to  Hatchett.  whose  communication  to 
8ir  Everard  on  the  egg  and  its  analogies,  in  a  recent  paper  of  the 
latter  (itself  of  high  excellence)  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
I  may  point  out  as  being,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  de- 
velopment of  a  fact  in  the  history  of  physiology,  and  to  which  I 
refer  as  exhibiting  a  luminous  instance  of  what  I  mean  by  the 
discovery  of  a  central  ph€enomcnm.  To  these  I  appeal,  whether 
whatever  is  grandest  in  the  vie^-s  of  Cuvier  be  not  either  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  light  or  a  continuation  of  its  rays,  well  and  wisely 
directed  through  fit  media  to  the  appropriate  object. f 

We  have  seen  that  a  previous  act  and  conception  of  the  mind 
is  indispensable  even  to  the  mere  semblances  of  method  ;  that 
neither  fashion,  mode,  nor  orderly  arrangement  can  be  produced 
"without  a  prior  purpose,  and  a  pre-cogitation  ad  intentionem  fjus 
quod  quaritur,  though  this  purpose  may- have  been  itself  excited, 
and  this  pre-cogitation  itself  abstracted  from  the  perceived  Hke- 
nesses  and  differences  of  the  objects  to  be  arranged.  But  it  has 
likewise  been  shown,  that  fashion,  mode,  ordonnance,  are  not 
method,  inasmuch  as  all  method  supposes  a  principle  of  unity 
with  progression  ;  in  other  words,  progressive  transition  without 
breach  of  continuity.    But  such  a  principle,  it  has  been  proved, 

«  Sinoe  this  was  written,  ilr.  Abernethy  has  realized  this  antieipatioD, 
^liftat^  solely  by  my  witches,  and  at  the  time  justified  only  by  my  general 
admiratioQ  of  Mr.  A-'s  talents  and  prmciples,  and  composed  without  the 
least  knowledge  that  he  was  then  actually  engaged  in  proving  the  assertion 
here  hazarded,  at  krge  and  in  detail  See  his  eminent  Treatise  on  Physi- 
ok)gy,  1821.  * 

f  Xor  should  it  be  wholly  imnotico<l,  tliat  Cuvier,  who,  I  understand, 
was  not  bom  in  France,  and  i*  u<»t  of  unmixed  French  extraction,  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  his  illustrious  labors  (as  I  learn  from  a  reference  in  the 
first  dbapter  of  his  great  work,  and  should  have  concluded  from  the  general 
style  of  thinking,  though  the  language  betrays  suppression,  as  of  one  who 
doubted  the  sympathy  of  his  readers  or  audience)  in  a  very  different  school 
of  methodology  isA  philosophy  than  any  which  Paris  could  have  afforded. 
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ean  never  in  the  sciences  of  experiment  or  in  those  < 
be  adequately  supplied  by  a  theory  built  on  gen 
what  shall  determine  the  mind  to  abstract  and  generalise  one 
common  point  rather  than  another ; — and  within  what  limiti, 
from  what  number  of  individual  objects,  shall  the  generalizatkm 
be  made  ?  The  theor>'  must  still  require  a  prior  theory  Ibr  its 
own  legitimate  construction.  With  the  mathematician  the  defi- 
nition makes  the  object,  and  pre-establishes  the  terms  which, 
and  which  alone,  can  occur  in  the  after-reasoning.  If  a  circle 
be  found  not  to  have  the  radii  from  the  centre  to  the  circamfer- 
ence  perfectly  equal,  which  in  fact  it  M'ould  be  abeurd  to  expect 
of  any  material  circle,  it  ibllows  only  that  it  was  not  a  circle ; 
and  the  tranquil  geometrician  would  content  himself  with  smil- 
ing at  the  quid  pro  quo  of  the  simple  objector.  A  mathemat- 
ical throria  seu  contemplatio  may  therefore  be  perfect.  For  the 
mathematician  can  be  certain  that  he  has  contemplated  all  that 
ap|x?rtains  to  his  proposition.  The  celebrated  Euler,  treating  on 
K)nic  point  reii|)ectinff  arches,  makes  this  curious  remark  : — All 
experience  is  in  contradiction  to  this :  sed  jwlius  Jidendum  eit 
atidli/si ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  doubting  the  analysis."  The 
words  sound  paradoxical ;  but  in  truth  mean  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  propt^rties  of  space  are  not  less  certainly  the  properties 
of  space  because  they  can  never  be  entirely  transferred  to  mate- 
rial bodies.  But  in  physics,  that  is,  in  all  the  sciences  which 
have  for  their  objects  the  things  of  nature,  and  not  the  entia  ra- 
tionis — more  philosophically,  intellectual  acts  and  the  pzoducifi 
of  those  acts,  existing  exclusively  in  and  for  the  intellect  itself— 
the  detinitiou  must  follow,  and  not  precede,  the  reasonini;.  It  n 
representative  not  constitutive,  and  is  indeed  little  more  than  an 
abbreviature  of  the  preceding  observation,  and  the  deductions 
therefrom.  But  as  the  observation,  though  aided  by  experiment, 
is  necessarily  limited  and  imperfect,  the  deAuition  must  be  equally 
bo.  The  histor}'  of  theories,  and  the  frequency  of  their  subver- 
sion by  the  discovery  of  a  single  new  fact,  supply  the  best  illus- 
trations of  this  truth.* 

•  The  frtllowing  extract  from  a  most  renpectable  flcientific  Joumal  ooo- 
tains  an  exposition  of  the  impoMibtlity  of  a  perfect  theory  in  phjriea»  tkt 
more  striking  because  it  is  directly  against  the  purpose  ud  intflHtMP  of 
the  writer.  I  ctmtent  myself  with  one  question, — ^wbat  if  Kepler,  wImI  if 
iVewtoa  in  his  inTMligalioQi  eooMnun^  Um  tides,  had  boldcn  \ 
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As  little  can  a  true  scientiiic  method  be  grouuded  on  au  by- 
pothemB,  anleas  wbere  the  bjrpothefids  is  an  exponential  image  or 
picture-language  of  an  idea  which  is  contained  in  it  more  or  less 
clearly ;  or  the  symbol  of  an  undiscovered  law,  like  the  charac- 
ters of  unknown  quantities  in  algebra,  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting the  phenomena  to  a  scientiiic  calculus.  In  all  other  in- 
stances, it  is  itself  a  real  or  supposed  pJuename?wn,  and  there- 
fore a  part  of  the  problem  which  it  is  to  solve.  It  may  be 
among  the  foundation-stones  of  the  cdiiice,  but  can  never  be  the 
ground. 

But  in  experimental  philosophy,  it  may  be  said  how  much  do 
we  not  owe  to  accident  ?  Doubtless  :  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  if  the  discoveries  so  made  stop  there ;  if  they  do  not  excite 
some  master  idea  ;  if  they  do  not  lead  to  some  law  (in  whatever 
dress  of  theory  or  hypothesis  the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the 
time  may  disguise  or  disfigure  it) ; — the  discoveries  may  remain 
for  ages  limited  in  their  uses,  insecure  and  unproductive.  How 
many  centuries,  we  might  have  said  millennia,  have  passed,  since 
the  first  accidental  discover}'  of  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 

bound  to  thiB  cauon,  and.  instead  of  propouuding  a  law,  had  employed 
themselTes  exdusively  in  collecting  materials  for  a  theory  ? 

The  magnetic  influence  has  long  been  known  to  have  a  variation  which 
18  constantly  changing ;  but  that  change  is  so  slow,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
different  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  for 
the  means  of  reducing  it  to  established  rules,  until  all  its  local  and  particu- 
lar circumstaaoes  arc  clearly  ascertained  and  recorde<l  by  accurate  observa- 
tions made  in  vai*ious  parts  of  the  globe.  The  necessity  and  importance 
of  such  ofasor  vat  ions  ai'c  now  pretty  generally  understootl,  and  they  have 
been  actually  carrWng  on  for  some  years  past ;  but  these  (and  by  parity  of 
reason  the  incomparably  greater  number  that  remain  to  be  made)  must  be 
collected,  collated,  proved,  and  afterwards  brought  together  into  one  focus 
beibre  ever  a  foundation  can  be  formed  upon  which  any  thing  like  a  sound 
and  stable  theory  can  be  constituted  for  the  explanation  of  such  changes.'* 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No.  vii  p.  103. 

An  intelligent  friend,  on  reading  tlie  words  *'  into  one  focus,"  observed : 
*•  But  what  and  where  is  the  lens  ?"  I  however  fully  agree  with  the  writ-er. 
All  this  and  much  more  must  have  been  achievi'd  before  **a  sound  imd 
ble  theory"  could  be  "  constituted — ^which  even  then  (except  as  far  as  it 
might  oceasion  the  discovery  of  a  law)  might  possibly  explain  {eje  pi  ids 
plana  reddere\,  but  never  accmmt  for,  the  fiacts  in  question.  But  the  most 
satisfactory  comment  on  these  and  similar  assertions  would  be  afforded  by 
a  matter  of  fact  history  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  accelerating  and  re- 
tarcfing  momenta,  of  science  in  the  civilized  world. 
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light  bodies  by  rubbed  amber !  Compare  the  interval  with  the 
progress  made  within  less  than  a  century,  after  the  discoTeiy  of 
the  phenomena  that  led  immediately  to  a  theory  of  electricitT. 
That  here  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  theory  was  supported 
by  insecure  hj^wtheses  ;  that  by  one  theorist  two  heterogeneom 
fluids  are  assumed,  the  vitreous  and  the  resinous :  by  another  a 
plus  and  minus  of  the  same  fluid  ;  that  a  third  considers  it  a 
mere  modification  of  light ;  while  a  fourth  composes  the  electri- 

^cal  aura  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  caloric  ; — ^this  does  but  plan 
the  truth  we  have  been  evolving  in  a  stronger  and  clearer  light. 
For  abstract  from  all  these  suppositions,  or  rather  imagioations, 
that  which  is  common  to,  and  involved  in,  them  all ;  and  we  shall 
have  neither  notional  fluid  or  fluids,  nor  chemical  corapounds,  nor 
elementary  matter, — ^but  the  idea  of  two— opposite — ^forces,  tend- 

'  ing  to  rest  hy  equilibrium .  These  are  the  sole  factors  of  thecnf- 
cuius,  alike  in  all  the  theories.  These  give  the  law,  and  in  it  the 
method,  both  of  arranging  the  phce)u>mena  and  of  substantiating 
appearances  into  facts  of  science  ;  with  a  success  proportionate  to 
the  clearness  or  confusedncss  of  tlie  insight  into  the  law.  For 
this  reason,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
method,  the  nearest  approaches  to  a  system  of  electricity,  from 
these  philosophers,  who  have  presented  the  law  most  purely,  and 
the  correlative  idea  as  an  idea  ; — those,  namely,  who,  since  the 
year  1798,  in  the  true  spirit  of  experimental  dpiamics,  rejcclinj^ 
the  imagination  of  any  material  substrate,  simple  or  compound, 
contemplate  in  the  lilicenomena  of  electricity  the  operation  of  a 
law  which  reigns  through  all  nature,  the  law  of  polarity,  or  thf 
manifestation  of  one  power  by  opposite  forces  ; — who  trac»?  in 
these  appearances,  as  the  most  obvious  and  striking  of  its  innu- 
merable forms,  the  agency  of  the  positive  and  negative  })oles  of  a 
power  essential  to  all  material  constniction ;  the  second,  namely, 
of  the  three  priraarj'  principles,  for  which  the  beautiful  and  most 
appropriate  symbols  are  given  by  the  mind  in  the  three  ideal  di- 
mensions of  space.* 

The  time  is,  j)erhaps.  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  same  com}>ari^*Mi 
between  the  results  of  two  unequal  perioils. — the  interval  be- 
tween the  knowledge  of  a  fact,  and  that  from  the  discover}-  o: 

•  "  Perhaps  the  attribution  or  nimlogy  niny  »oem  fanciful  at  first  •isrhf, 
but  I  am  in  tlie  liabit  of  realizing  to  myself  magiictiflm  as  length,  electricity 
BB  fcreadrli.  ari<l  LpilvaniAin  rj^  dev>th.''    TahU  Talk,  VT.  284,— ^r/. 
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the  law, — will  be  applicable  to  the  sister  science  of  magnetism. 
But  how  great  the  contrast  between  magnetism  and  electricity  at 
the  present  moment !  From  remotest  antiquity,. the  attraction  of 
iron  by  the  magnet  was  known  and  noticed ;  but,  century  after 
century,  it  remained  the  undisturbed  property  of  poets  and  ora- 
tors. The  fact  of  the  magnet  and  the  fable  of  the  phoenix  stood 
on  the  same  scale  of  utility.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  or  per- 
haps earlier,  the  polarity  of  the  magnet,  and  its  conmiunicability 
to  iron,  were  discovered  ;  and  soon  suggested  a  purpose  so  grand 
and  important,  that  it  may  well  be  deemed  the  proudest  trophy 
ever  raised  by  accident*  in  the  service  of  mankind, — ^the  inven- 
tion of  the  compass.  But  it  led  to  no  idea,  to  no  law,  and  con- 
sequently to  no  method :  though  a  variety  of  phenomena  ^  as 
startling  as  they  are  mysterious,  have  forced  on  us  a  presentiment 
of  its  intimate  connection  with  all  the  great  agencies  of  nature  ; 
of  a  revelation,  in  ciphers,  the  key  to  which  is  still  wanting.  I 
can  recall  no  event  of  human  history  that  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion more  deeply  than  the  moment  when  Columbus,t  on  an  un- 

•  If  accident  it  were ;  if  the  compass  did  not  obscurely  travel  to  us  from 
the  remotest  cast ;  if  its  existence  there  does  not  point  to  an  age  and  a  race, 
to  which  scholars  of -highest  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,  Sir  W.  Jones, 
Bkilly,  Schlegel  have  attached  faith.  That  it  was  known  before  the  sera 
generally  assumed  for  its  invention,  and  not  spoken  of  as  a  novelty,  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Southey  and  others :  (See  the  Omniana,  vol.  i.  p.  210.  No. 
IQg^ — ^where  Mr.  Southey  quotes  a  passage  from  the  ParticUu  (1260-7), 
very  distinctly  referring  to  the  mariner's  needle. — Ed.) 

f  It  can  not  bo  deemed  alien  from  the  purposes  of  this  disquisition,  if  I 
am  anxious  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  importance  of 
speculative  meditation,  even  for  the  worldly  interests  of  mankind ;  and  to 
that  concurrence  of  nature  and  historic  event  with  the  great  revolutionary 
movements  of  individual  genius,  of  which  so  many  instances  occur  in  the 
study  of  history ; — ^to  point  out  how  nature,  or  that  which  in  nature  itself 
is  more  than  nature,  seems  to  come  forward  in  order  to  meet,  to  aid,  and  to 
reward  every  idea  excite<l  by  a  contemplation  of  her  methods  in  the  spirit 
of  filial  care,  and  with  the  humility  of  love.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I  ex- 
tract the  following  lines  from  an  ode  of  Chiabrera's,  which,  in  the  strength 
of  the  thought  and  the  lofty  majesty  of  the  poetry,  has  but  "  few  peers  m 
ancient  or  in  modern  song." 

Cerio  da  cor,  ch"  alto  deftin  non  teelie. 

Son  r  imprese  magnaninu  negletU; 

Ma  le  heir  altiie  alle  belT  opre  eUUe 

Santw  gioir  nelle  fatiehe  eeceUe; 
biasmo  popolar,  frale  catena, 

Spirto  ef  onore^  il  tuo  eammin  raffrena. 
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known  ooeaii,  fiist  perceived  one  of  these  sUrtling  facts,  ths 
change  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

In  what  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  contrast  between  the 
rapid  progress  of  electricity  and  the  stationary  condition  of  mag- 
netism ?  As  many  theories,  as  many  hypotheses,  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  the  latter  science  as  in  the  ibrmer.  But  the  theories 
and  fictions  of  the  electricians  contained  an  idea,  and  all  the  same 
idea,  which  has  necessarily  led  to  method  ;  implicit  indeed,  and 
only  regulative  hitherto,  but  which  requires  little  more  than  the 
dismiwrion  of  the  imagery  to  become  constitutive  like  the  ideas 
of  the  geometrician.  On  the  contrary,  the  assumptions  of  the 
magnetists  (as  for  instance,  the  hypothesis  that  the  planet  itself  is 
one  vast  magnet,  or  that  an  immense  magnet  is  concealed  within 
it,  or  that  of  a  concentric  globe  within  the  earth,  revolving  oa  its 
own  independent  axis),  are  but  repetitions  of  the  same  fact  or 
phanfimenon  looked  at  through  a  magnifying  glass  ;  the  reitera- 
tion of  the  problem,  not  its  solutiou.  The  naturalist,  who  can 
not  or  will  not  see,  that  one  fact  is  oileu  worth  a  thousand,  as  in- 
cluding them  all  in  it^'ll',  and  that  it  first  makes  all  the  other 
facts, — ^who  has  not  the  head  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  rev- 
erence, a  central  experiment  or  observ'ation  (what  the  Greeks 
would  perhaps  have  called  a  jyrotopluenomcnon)^ — will  never  re- 
ceive an  auspicious  answer  from  the  oracle  of  nature. 

Gosi  lunga  stagion  per  modi  Indegni 

Europa  dittprezzo  rinclita  fpmte, 

Schemendo  il  vufgo  e  sero  i  regi  i iMiexM^, 

Nwh  nocchier  protnettitor  di  rtgni ; 

Ma  per  le  tamosciute  onde  marine 

L  invitta  prora  ei  pur  so^pinse  aljine. 
Qual  uom,  che  tomi  alia  gentil  contorte, 

Tal  ei  da  xua  magion  spiego  Vantenne  ; 

L  ocean  corse,  c  i  turbini  fottenney 

Vinte  le  crude  immagini  di  morie  ; 

Poscia^  deir  ampio  mar  tpenta  la  gtterra. 

Scone  la  dinmi  favolo*a  terra. 
Allor  dal  cavo  pin  scende  reloce^ 

E  di  graud^  onna  il  nuovo  mondo  imprime  ; 

Ki  men  ratto  per  taria  erge  gublime. 

Segno  del  del,  VinmperabU  eroee  ; 

E  porge  mile  etempio,  onde  adorarla 

Debba  »tta  gente.  Chuhlska,  P.  L  H 
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The  soul  doth  give 
Brightness  to  the  eye :  and  some  saj,  that  the  sim 
If  not  enlighten'd  by  th'  Intelligence 
That  doth  inhabit  it,  would  shine  no  more 
'Hian  a  dull  clod  of  earth. 

CAaTWRiGHT^s  Lody-ErrcuU,  act  iii  sc.  iy. 

It  ifi  strange,  yet  characteristic  of  the  spirit  that  was  at  work 
daring  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  and  of  which  the 
French  revolution  was,  I  hope,  the  closing  monsoon,  that  the 
writings  of  Plato  should  be  accused  of  estranging  the  mind  from 
sober  experience  and  substantial  matter  of  fact,  and  of  debauching 
it  by  fictions  and  generalities  ; — Plato,  whose  method  is  induct- 
ive throughout,  who  argues  on  all  subjects  not  only  from,  but  in 
and  by,  inductions  of  facts  ; — who  warns  us  indeed  against  that 
usurpation  of  the  senses,  which  quenching  the  lumen  siccum  of 
the  mind,  sends  it  astray  after  individual  cases  for  their  own 
sakes — against  that  tenuem  ct  manipularetn  experientiam,  which 
remains  ignorant  even  of  the  transitory  relations,  to  which  the 
pauca  particularia  of  its  idolatry  not  seldom  owe  their  fiuxional 
existence ; — but  who  so  far  oflener,  and  with  such  unmitigated 
hostilit}',  pursues  the  assumptions,  abstractions,  generahties,  and 
verbal  legerdemain  of  the  sophists  I  Strange,  but  still  more 
strange,  that  a  notion  so  groundless  should  be  entitled  to  plead 
in  its  behalf  the  authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  whom  the  Latin 
words  in  the  preceding  sentence  are  taken,  and  whose  scheme  of 
logic,  as  applied  to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  is  Platonic 
throughout,  and  dLfferiiig  only  in  the  mode,  which  in  Lord  Bacon 
is  dogmatic,  that  is,  assertory,  in  Plato  tentative,  and  (to  adopt 
the  Socratic  phrase)  obstetric.  I  am  hot  the  first,  or  even  among 
the  first,  who  have  considered  Bacon's  studied  depreciation  of  the  . 
ancients,  with  his  silence,  or  worse  than  silence,  concerning  the 
merits  of  his  contemporaries,  as  the  least  amiable,  the  least  ex- 
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hilarating,  side  in  the  character  of  our  illustrious  countzymaa. 

His  detractions  from  the  divine  Plato  it  is  more  easy  to  esjj^Moa 
than  to  justify  or  even  to  palliate  ;  and  that  he  has  merely  re- 
taliated Aristotle's  own  luifair  treatment  of  his  predeoesaors  and 
contemporaries,  may  lessen  the  pain,  hut  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  injustice  of  the  aspersions  on  the  name  and  works  of  that 
philosopher.  The  most  eminent  of  our  recent  zoologists  and 
mineralogists  have  acknowledged  with  respect,  and  even  with 
expressions  of  wonder,  the  perfonnances  of  Aristotle,  as  the  fiiit 
clearer  and  brcaker-up  of  the  ground  in  natural  history.  It  if 
indeed  scarcely  possible  to  peruse  the  treatise  on  colors,*  falsely 
ascribed  to  Theophrastus,  the  scholar  and  successor  of  Aristotle, 
ailcr  a  due  consideration  of  the  state  and  means  of  science  at 
that  time,  without  resenting  the  assertiou,  that  he  had  utterly 
enslaved  his  investigations  in  natural  history  to  his  own  system 
of  logic  (logicce  sues  prorsus  mancijKivit.)^  Nor  let  it  be  fo^ 
gotten  that  the  smmy  side  of  Lord  Bacon's  character  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  his  inductions,  nor  in  the  application  of  his  own 
method  to  particular  phatiunicna  or  particular  classes  of  physi- 
cal facts,  which  are  at  least  as  cnide  for  the  age  of  Gilbert4 
Galileo,  and  Kepler,  as  Aristotle's  for  that  of  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der. Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  his  recommendation  (which  is 
wholly  independent  of  his  inestimable  principles  of  scientific 
method)  of  tabular  collections  of  particulars.  Let  any  unpreju- 
diced naturalist  turn  to  Lord  Bacon's  questions  and  proposals  for 
the  investigation  of  single  problems;  to  his  Discourse  on  the 
Winds ;  or  to  the  almost  comical  caricature  of  this  scheme  in  the 
Method  of  improving  Natural  Philosophy,  by  Robert  Hooke  (the 
history  of  whose  multifold  inventions,  and  indeed  of  his  whole 
philoi?ophical  life,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  scheme,  if  a  scheme 
so  palpably  impracticable  needs  any  answer), — and  put  it  to  his 
conscience,  whether  any  desirable  end  could  be  hoped  for  from 
such  a  process ;  or  inquire  of  his  own  experience,  or  historical 
recollections,  whether  any  important  discover)'  was  ever  made  in 
this  way.§    For  though  Bacon  never  so  far  deviates  from  his 

*  n»e        XpufiuTuv  is  not  now,  I  believo,  considered  genuine. — Ed. 
f  X<»v.  On;.  Aph  LIV. 

X  William  Gilbert  died  in  1608.  His  works  are  De  Mnguete,  Ac.  1600, 
and  Dc  Mundo,       1651. — Ed. 

§  I  refer  the  reader  to  Hookers  Posthumous  Works  (Hooke  died  in  1702. 
^Ed)  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  their  Seere- 
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own  piinciples^  as  not  to  admonish  the  reader  that  the  particu- 
lars are  to  be  thus  collected,  only  that  by  careful  selection  they 
may  be  concentrated  into  univeisals;  yet  so  immense  is  their 
number,  and  so  various  and  almost  endless  the  relations  in  which 
each  is  to  be  separately  considered,  that  the  life  of  an  antedilu- 
vian patriarch  would  have  been  expended,  and  his  strength  and 
spirits  wasted,  in  merely  polling  the  votes,  and  long  before  he 
couid  have  commenced  the  process  of  simplification,  or  have  ar- 
rived in  sight  of  the  law  which  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  the 
over-tasked  Psyche.* 

tary,  Richard  Waller,  and  especially  to  the  pages  from  p.  22  to  42  inclu- 
sive, as  containing  the  preliminary  knowledge  requisite  or  desirable  for  the 
naturalist,  before  he  can  form  "  even  a  foundation  upon  which  any  thing 
like  a  sound  and  stable  theory  can  be  constituted"  As  a  small  specimen 
of  this  appalling  catalogue  of  preliminaries  with  which  he  is  to  make  him- 
self conversant,  take  the  following : — ^The  history  of  potters,  tobacco-pipe- 
makers,  glaziers,  glass-grinders,  looking-glass-msJsers  or  foilers,  spectacle- 
makers  and  optic-glass-makers,  makers  of  counterfeit  pearl  and  precious 
stones,  bugle-makers,  lamp-blowers,  color-makers,  color-grinders,  glass- 
painters,  enamellers,  varnishers,  color-sellers,  painters,  linmers,  picture- 
drawers,  makers  of  baby-heads,  of  little  bowling-stones  or  marbles,  fustiaur 
makers  (quare  whether  poets  are  included  in  this  trade)  music-masters, 
^insey-makers,  and  taggers ; — the  history  of  schoolmasters,  writing-masters, 
printers,  book-binders,  stage  players,  dancing-masters,  and  vaulters,  apothe- 
caries, chirurgeons,  scamsters,  butchers,  barbers,  laundresses,  and  cosmetics, 
Ac  (the  true  nature  of  which  being  actually  determined)  will  hugely  fedli- 
tate  our  inquiries  in  philosophy. 

As  a  summary  of  Dr.  R.  Hooke's  multi&rious  recipe  for  the  growth  of 
science  may  be  fairly  placed  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind,  which  was  thought  by  Dr.  Knox  to  be  worthy  of 
insertion  in  the  Elegant  Exti-acts,  vol  ii.  p.  456,  under  the  head  of 

DIRECTIOXS  CX)NCKRN'I.VG  OUR  IDEAS. 

"  Furnish  yourselves  with  a  rich  variety  of  ideas.  Acquaint  yourselves 
with  things  ancient  and  moderu ;  thing:)  natural,  civil,  and  religious ;  things 
of  your  native  land,  and  of  foreif^  ctmntries ;  things  domestic  and  national ; 
things  present,  past,  and  fixture ;  and  above  all,  be  well  acquainted  wit^i 
God  and  yourselves;  with  animal  nature,  and  the  workings  of  your  o"v\ii 
spirits.  Such  a  general  acquaintance  with  things  will  be  of  very  grc::» 
advantage." 

*  See  the  beautiful  allegoric  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  the  original 
of  Apuleius,  (De  Asiuo  aureo,  L.  iv.  v.  vi. — Ed.)  The  tasks  imposed  on  her 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  agency  by  which  they  are  at 
l^igth  self-performed,  arc  noble  instances  of  that  hidden  wisdom,  "  where 
more  is  meant  than  nieet«  the  ear." 
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I  yield  to  none'  in  grateful  ▼enenttion  of  Lord  Baeon't  philo- 
sophical writings.  I  am  proud  of  his  very  name,  as  a  knrer  cf  | 
knowledge  ;  and  as  an  Englishman,  I  am  almost-  Tain  of  it 
But  I  may  not  permit  the  honest  wodkings  of  national  attach- 
ment to  degenerate  into  the  jealous  and  indiscriminate  partiality 
of  clanship.  Unawed  hy  such  as  praise  and  abuse  Vy  wholesale, 
I  dare  avow  that  there  are  points  in  the  character  of  our  Vera- 
lam.  from  which  I  tum  to  the  life  and  labors  of  John  Kepler,*  a» 
from  gloom  to  sunshine.  The  beginning  and  the  close  of  his  life 
were  clouded  by  poverty  and*  domestic  troubles,  while  the  inter- 
mediate years  were  comprised  ^lithin  the  most  tmnultuous  period 
of  the  history  of  his  coimtry,  when  the  furies  of  religious  and  po- 
litical discord  had  left  neither  eye,  ear,  nor  heart  for  the  muses. 
But  Kepler  seemed  bom  to  prove  that  true  genius  can  overpower 
all  obstacles.  If  he  gives  an  account  of  his  modes  of  proceeding, 
and  of  the  viei^'s  under  which  they  first  occurred  to  his  mind,  I 
how  imostentatiously  and  ui  transitu,  as  it  were,  does  he  intro-  I 
duce  himself  to  our  notice ;  and  yet  never  fails  to  present  the 
living  germ  out  of  which  the  genuine  method,  as  the  inner  form 
of  the  tree  of  science,  springs  up  !  With  what  affectionate  rever- 
ence does  he  express  himself  of  his  master  and  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Tycho  Brahe  ;  with  what  zeal  does  he  vindicate  his  ser- 
vices against  posthumous  detraction  !  How  often  and  how  glad- 
ly does  he  speak  of  Copernicus ; — and  with  what  fervent  tones 
of  faith  and  consolation  does  he  proclaim  the  historic  fact  that 
the  great  men  of  all  ages  have  prepared  the  way  for  each  other, 
as  pioneers  and  heralds  !  Equally  just  to  the  ancients  and  to 
his  contemporaries,  how  circumstantially,  and  with  M-hat  exact- 
ness of  detail,  does  Kepler  demonstrate  that  Euclid  Copemicizes — 

nQo  Kone^vixov  xo7i6Qtyxl';ei  K^xleldfjg, — how  elegant  the  com- 
pliments which  he  addresses  to  Porta,  and  with  what  cordiality 
he  thanks  him  lor  the  invention  of  the  camera  obsatra,  as  eu- 
larping  his  views  into  the  laws  of  vision  I  But  while  I  can  nut 
avoid  contrasting  this  generous  enthusiasm  'with  Lord  Bac«>n's 
cold  and  invidious  treatment  of  Gilbert,  and  his  assertion  that  the 
works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been  carried  down  the  stream 
of  time,  like  straws,  by  their  levity  alone,  when  things  of  weight 
and  worth  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  ; — still  in  the  founder  of  a  rev- 

*  Bora  1671,  t«n  years  after  Lord  Baooo:  died  163a  fimr  years  ate 
tbe  death  of  Bacon. 
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Lation,  scarcely  leas  important  for  the  scientific,  and  even  for 
be  commercial,  world  than  that  of  Luther  for  the  world  of  reli- 
ion  and  politics,  we  must  allow  much  to  the  heat  of  protesta- 
,on,  much  to  the  vehemence  of  hope,  and  much  to  the  vividness 
f  novelty.  Still  more  must  wc  attribute  to  the  then  existing 
nd  actual  state  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  philosophies,  or 
ather  to  the  dreams  or  verbiage  which  then  passed  current  as 
ich.  Had  Bacon  but  attached  to  their  proper  authors  the 
themes  and  doctrines  which  he  condenms,  our  illustrious  coun- 
ryman  would,  in  this  point,  at  least,  have  needed  no  apology. 
Lud  surely  no  lover  of  truth,  conversant  with  the  particulars  of 
lOrd  Bacon's  life,  with  the  very  early,  almost  bo3rish,  age  at 
rhich  he  quitted  the  imiversity,  and  the  manifold  occupations 
nd  anxieties  in  which  his  public  and  professional  duties  engaged, 
nd  his  courtly, — alas  !  his  servile,  prostitute,  and  mendicant — 
mbition  entangled  him,  in  his  ailer-years^  will  be  either  snr- 
rised  or  ofiended,  though  I  should  avow  my  conviction,  that  he 
ad  derived  his  opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  from  any  source, 
ither  thau  from  a  dispassionate  and  patient  study  of  the  origi- 
als  themselves.  At  all  events  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  rocon- 
ile  many  passages  in  the  De  Augmentis,  and  the  Redargiitio 
^hilosojyhianim,  with  the  author's  own  ftmdamental  principles, 
s  established  in  his  Novum  Orgamtm  ;  if  we  attach  to  the 
rords  the  meaning  which  they  may  bear,  or  even,  in  some  in- 
tances,  the  meaning  which  might  appear  to  us,  in  the  present 
ge,  more  obvious  ;  instead  of  the  sense  in  which  they  were  em- 
loyed  by  the  professors,  whose  false  premises  and  barren  meth- 
Is  Bacon  was  at  that  time  controverting.  And  this  historical 
iterpretatiou  is  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  his  fondness  for 
oint  and  antithesis  in  his  stj'le,  where  we  must  often  disturb  the 
>und  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sense.  But  with  these  precau- 
ons  ; — and  if,  in  collating  the  philosophical  works  of  Lord  Ba- 
ycL  with  those  of  Plato,  we,  in'  both  cases  alike,  separate  the 
rounds  and  essential  principles  of  their  philosophic  systems  from 
le  inductions  themselves ;  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  which, 
1  the  British  sage,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  Athenian,  is  neither 
lore  nor  less  crude  and  erroneous  than  might  be  anticipated 
x)m  the  infant  state  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  ph 
gy,  in  their  several  ages ;  and  if  we  moreover  separate 
rinciples  from  their  practical  application,  which  in  bdlh 

T* 
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seldom  impracticable,  and,  in  our  countryman,  not  always  lecon- 
cilable  with  the  principles  themselves ; — we  shall  not  only  ex- 
tract that  from  each  which  is  for  all  ages,  and  which  oonstitates 
their  true  systems  of  philosophy,  but  shall  convince  ourselves  that 
they  are  radically  one  and  the  same  system ; — in  that,  namely, 
which  is  of  universal  and  imperishable  worth,  the  science  of 
method,  and  the  grounds  and  conditions  of  the  science  of  method. 


ESSAY  IX. 

A  great  authority  may  be  a  poca-  proofs  bat  it  is  an  excellent  pretmnp- 
tion :  and  few  things  give  a  wise  man  a  truer  delight  than  to  reoooefle  two 
great  authorities,  that  had  been  commonly  but  falsely  held  to  be  disnnnant 

Staptltox. 

Under  a  deep  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  I 
have  essayed  to  develop,  I  would  fain  remove  every  prejudice 
that  does  not  originate  in  the  heart  rather  than  in  the  understand- 
ing. For  truth,  says  the  wise  man,  will  not  enter  a  malevolent 
spirit. 

To  offer  or  to  receive  names  in  lieu  of  sound  arguments,  is  only 
less  reprehensible  than  an  ostentatious  contempt  of  the  great  men  | 
of  former  ages ;  but  we  may  well  and  wisely  avail  ourselves  of 
authorities,  in  confirmation  of  truth,  and  above  all,  in  the  removal 
of  prejudices  founded  on  imperfect  iufonuation.  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  how  I  can  more  appropriately  conclude  this  first,  ex- 
planatory and  controversial  section  of  the  inquir}*,  than  by  t 
brief  statement  of  our  renowned  countr}-man'8  o\*ti  principles  of 
method,  conveyed  for  the  greater  part  in  his  own  words.  Nor 
do  1  see,  in  what  more  precise  form  I  can  recapitulate  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrines  asserted  and  vindicated  in  the  preceding 
pages.  For  I  rest  my  strongest  pretensions  to  a  calm  and  respect- 
ful perusal,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  fact,  that  I  have  only  re- 
proclaimed  the  coinciding  prescripts  of  the  Athenian  Yerulam, 
and  the  British  ?\&io—ge?iuifiam  scilicet  Platanis  dialectics, 
et  methcdoJogiam  pnndjnalem. 
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In  the  firet  instance,  Lord  Bacon  equally  with  myself  demands 
wrhat  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  intellectual  or  mental  initia- 
tive, as  the  motive  and  guide  of  every  philosophical  experiment ; 
some  well-grounded  purpose,  some  distinct  impression  of  the 
probahle  results,  some  self-consistent  anticipation  as  the  ground 
>f  the  prudenS  quepstio^  the  forethoughtful  query,  which  he 
i.ffirms  to  be  the  prior  half  of  the  knowledge  Sought,  dimidium 
icientup.  With  him,  therefore,  as  with  me,  an  idea  is  an  experi- 
ment proposed,  an  experiment  is  an  idea  realized.  For  so, 
though  in  other  words,  he  himself  informs  us  :  neque  id  molimur 
^am  uistrumentis  quant  experimentis ;  etenim  experimentorum 
longe  major  est  subtilitas  quam  sensus  ipduSy  licet  instrumentis 
Txqvisltis  adjuti.  De  its  loquimur  experimentis,  qua  ad  inten- 
'ioTiem  ejus  quod  qua^ritur  perite  et  secundum  artem  excogitata  et 
zpposita  sunt.  Itaque  perceptioni  sensus  immediate  ac  propruE 
*wn  multmn  tribuimus :  sed  eo  rem  deducimus,  ut  sensus  tantum 
ie  experiment o^  vxperimentum  de  re,  judicet.  This  last  sentence 
.8,  as  the  attentive  reader  will  have  himself  detected,  one  of  those 
faulty  verbal  antitheses  not  unfirequent  in  Lord  Bacon's  writings. 
Pungent  antitheses,  and  the  analogies  of  wit  in  which  the  resem- 
t)lance  is  too  often  more  indebted  to  the  double  or  equivocal 
?ense  of  a  word,  than  to  any  real  conformity*  in  the  thing  or 
image,  form  the  dulcia  vitia  of  his  st}'le,  the  Dalilahs  of  our 
philosophical  Samson.  But  in  this  instance,  as  indeed  throughout 
S.11  his  works,  the  meaning  is  clear  and  evident ; — namely,  that 
the  sense  can  apprehend,  through  the  organs  of  sense,  only  the 
phcenomena  evoked  by  the  experiment :  vis  vero  mentis  ea,  qtut 
^xperimejituyn  excogitaverat,  de  re  judicet :  that  is,  that  power, 
which  out  of  its  own  conceptions  had  shaped  the  experiment, 
must  alone  determine  the  true  import  of  the  phanamena.  If 
again  we  ask,  what  it  is  which  gives  birth  to  the  question,  and 
then  ad  intentiojiem  quastionis  sua  experimentum  excogiUU, 
unde  de  re  judicet,  the  answer  is, — luxinUUectus,  lumen  siccum, 
the  pure  and  impersonal  reason,  fireed  from  all  the  various  idols 

•  Thus  (to  take  the  first  instance  that  occurs),  Bacon  says,  that  some 
knowledges,  like  the  stars,  are  eo  high  that  they  gire  no  light    Where  the 
B^ord,  "  high,"  means  "  deep  or  suhlime,"  in  the  one  case,  and  "  diat  ' 
ike  other. 
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enumerated  by  our  great  legislator  of  Muenoe  {idola  iribm,  speau, 
forty  theatri)  \  that  is,  freed  from  the  limits,  the  passions,  the 
prejudices,  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  human  understanding, 
natural  or  acquired  ;  but  above  all,  pure  from  the  arrogance, 
-which  leads  man  to  take  the  forms  and  mechanism  of  his  own 
mere  reflective  faculty,  as  the  measure  of  nature  and  of  Deity, 
lu  this  indeed  we  find  the  great  object  both  of  Plato's  and  of  Lord 
Bacou's  labors.  They  both  saw  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of 
any  fruitful  aud  secure  method,  while  forms,  merely  subjective, 
were  presumed  as  the  tnie  aud  proper  moulds  of  objective  trutL 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Lord  Bacou  uses  the  phrases,  tntdlec- 
tus  humanus,  metis  JwnUnis,  so  profoundly  and  justly  char- 
acterized in  the  prelimuiary  essay  to  the  Novum  Organum,* 
And  with  all  right  aud  propriety  did  he  so  apply  them :  for 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  sense  in  which  tlic  phrases  were  applied  by 
the  teachers,  whom  he  is  controverting ;  by  the  doctors  of  the 
schools,  and  the  visionaries  of  the  laboratorj'.  To  adopt  the  bold 
but  happy  phrase  of  a  late  iugeuious  French  writer,  it  is  the 
homme  ptirUcuUer,  as  contrasted  with  lliomme  fjeneraly  against 
which,  Heraclitiis  and  Plato,  among  the  ancients,  and  among  the 
moderns,  Bacon  and  Stewart  (rightly  understood),  warn  and  pre- 
admonish  the  sincere  inquirer.  Most  tiiily,  and  in  strict  conso- 
nance with  liis  two  great  predecessors,  does  our  immortal  Veru- 
1am  teach,  that  the  human  understanding,  even  independently 
of  the  causes  that  always,  previously  to  its  puriiication  by  philos- 
ophy, render  it  more  or  less  turbid  or  uneven,  sicut  sjxculum 
inceqnalc  rcrum  radios  ex  figiira  et  sectiotie  propria  immutat  ;t 
that  our  understanding  not  only  reflects  the  objwts  subjectively, 
that  is,  substitutes  lor  the  inherent  laws  and  properties  of  the  ob- 
jects the  relations  which  the  objects  bear  to  its  own  particular 
constitution  ;  but  tliat  in  all  its  conscious  presentations  and  re- 
Ilexes,  it  is  itself  only  a  pJuenomcnon  (»f  the  iimer  sense,  and  ri»- 
quires  the  same  corrections  as  the  appearances  transmitted  by  the 
outwanl  senses.  But  that  there  is  i)otentially,  i  not  actually,  in 
every  rational  l)eing,  a  somewhat,  call  it  what  you  will,  the  "pure 
reason,  the  spirit,  lumen  siccion,  voD;,  (fd;  yoeQor,  intellectual 
intuition,  or  the  like. — and  that  in  tliis  are  to  be  found  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  all  science,  and  scientific  research,  whether 
meditative,  contemplative,  or  experimental,— is  oflen  expressed, 
•  DitUributio  Oprnji.— Ed.  f  ^09.  Orp.    DiMrih.  0^-«._Ed. 
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and  eTerywhere  supposed,  by  Lord  Bacon.  And  that  this  is  not 
only  the  right  but  the  possible  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  restored,  is  implied  in  the  various 
remedies  prescribed  by  him  for  its  diseases,  and  in  the  various 
means  of  neutralizing  or  converting  into  useful  instrumentality 
the  imperfections  which  can  not  be  removed.  There  is  a  sublime 
truth  contained  in  his  favorite  phrae,  idola  intdlectus.  He  thus 
tells  us,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  an  edifice  not  built  with  human 
hands,  which  needs  only  be  purged  of  its  idols  and  idolatrous  ser- 
vices to  become  the  temple  of  the  true  and  living  Light.  Nay, 
he  has  hown  and  established  the  true  criterion  between  the  ideas 
and  the  idola  of  the  mind ;  namely,  that  the  former  are  mani- 
fested by  their  adequacy  to  those  ideas  in  nature,  which  in  and 
through  them  are  contemplated.  Non  lere  qiiiddam  interest 
inter  humarue  mentis  idola  et  divifue  fnentis  ideas,  Jwc  est,  in- 
ter jilacita  qtuedam  inania  ^  veras  sif^naturas  atque  impres- 
giones  facias  in  creaturis,  2>^out  invetiiuntur*  Thu^  the  dif- 
ference, or  rather  distinction,  between  Plato  and  Lord  Bacon  is 
simply  this :  that  philosophy  being  necessarily  bipolar,  Plato 
treats  principally  of  the  truth,  as  it  Hiaiiifests  itself  at  the  ideal 
pole,  as  the  science  of  intellect  {de  fjmndo  inteUigibili) ;  while 
Bacon  confines  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  truth,  as 
it  is  manifested  at  the  other  or  material  pole,  as  the  science  of 
nature  {de  mundo  se?isibili).  It  is  as  necessary,  therefore,  that 
Plato  should  direct  his  inquiries  chiefly  to  those  objective  truths 
that  exist  in  and  for  the  intellect  alone,  the  images  and  represen- 
tatives of  which  we  construct  for  ourselves  by  figure,  number, 
and  word  ;  as  that  Lord  Bacon  should  attach  his  main  concern 
to  the  truths  which  have  their  signatures  in  nature,  and  which 
(as  he  himself  plainly  and  often  asserts)  may  indeed  be  revealed 
to  us  through  and  with,  but  never  by  the  senses,  or  the  faculty 
of  sense.  Otherwise,  indeed,  instead  of  being  more  objecti.ve  than 
the  former  (which  they  are  not  in  any  sense,  both  being  in  this 
respect  the  same),  they  would  be  less  so,  and,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  being  insulated  from  the  idola  tribus  (qiup)  siait  fundata  in 
ipm  natura  kuma?ia,  atque  in  ipsa  tribu  sen  genie  hominuni. 
Falsa  enim  asseritur  serisum  hnmamim  esse  mensurajn  rerum  ; 
quin  contra,  omnes  perceptiones  tarn  scnsus  qvam  mentis,  sunt 

•  yov.  Org.  P.  II.  8umm.  28.— 
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ex  analogia  fiominis,  non  ex  analagia  unhersi.^  Hmoe  too^  it 
will  not  surprise  us,  that  Plato  so  often  calla  ideas  liviiig  lam,  ib 
whioh  the  miud  has  its  whole  true  being  and  pennaneooe ;  or 
that  Bacon,  vice  versa,  names  the  laws  of  nature  ideas ;  and 
represents  what  I  have  in  a  former  part  of  this  disquisition  called 
facts  of  science  and  central  pluenomenaj  as  signatures,  impres- 
sions, and  symbols  of  ideas.  A  distinguishable  power  selAaP 
firmed,  and  seen  in  its  unity  with  the  Eternal  Essence,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  an  idea  :  and  the  discipline,  by  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  purified  firom  its  idols  (eMaiia),  and  raised  to  the 
contemplation  of  ideas,  and  thence  to  the  secure  and  ever-piD- 
gressive,  though  never-ending,  investigation  of  truth  and  reality 
by  scientific  method,  comprehends  what  the  same  philosopher  so 
highly  extols  under  the  title  of  dialectic.  According  to  Lord  Ba- 
con, as  describing  the  same  truth  seen  from  the  opposite  pcnnt 
and  applied  to  natural  philosophy,  ^n  idea  would  be  defined  as — 
intuit  to  sive  inveiitio.quce  in  jyercepiione  sensus  non  e$t  (ut  qua 
pi/rcF  ct  sicci  lup?iims  intdlectioni  est  propria)  idea  rum  divina 
mentis,  prmit  in  creaturis  per  siguaturas  stias  sese  pate/aciant. 
"  That  (saith  the  judicious  Hooker)  which  doth  assign  unto  each 
thing  the  kind,  that  which  doth  moderate  the  orce  and  power, 
that  which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure,  of  working,  the 
same  we  term  a  law."t 

We  can  now,  as  men  furnished  with  fit  and  respectable  cre- 
dentials, proceed  to  the  fiistoric  importance  and  practical  appli- 
cation of  method,  under  the  deep  and  solemn  conviction,  that 
without  this  guiding  light  neither  can  the  sciences  attain  to  their 
full  evolution,  as  the  organs  of  one  vital  and  harmonious  body, 
nor  that  most  weighty  and  concerning  of  all  sciences,  the  science 
of  education,  be  understood  in  its  first  elements,  much  less  dis- 
play its  powers,  as  the  nisus  formativi4St  of  social  man,  as  the 

•  Xov.  Org.  P.  II.  Sumvi.  41.—^ 
4  Eccl.  Pol.  R  L  2.— £<i 

X  So  our  medical  writers  commonly  traoslate  Professor  BlumenbAdi's 
FiUdunffftrifb,  the  vi»  pfattica,  or  vis  vitce  formatriXy  of  the  elder  physiok)- 
^sts.  and  the  life  or  living  principle  of  John  Hunter,  the  profoundect,  I 
had  almost  Kaid  the  (tnly.  physiological  philoi>opher  of  the  Utter  half  of 
the  preceding  century.  For  in  what  other  sense  can  we  understand  his  as- 
sertion, that  this  principle  or  agent  is  indepaadent  of  organismtioci,  which 
yet  it  animates,  bustains,  and  repairs,  or  the  purport  of  that  magnifiooit 
commentary  on  hi»  aystem.  the  Hunterian  Moseum  t   Hie  Hunterian  idoi 
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ited  protoplast  of  true  humanity.  Never  can  society  com- 
id  fully,  and  in  its  whole  practical  extent,  the  permanent 
:tion,  and  the  occasional  contrast,  between  cultivation  and 
ation  ;  never  can  it  attain  to  a  due  insight  into  the  mo- 
us  fact,  fearfully  as  it  has  been,  and  even  now  is,  exem- 
in  a  neighbor  country,  that  a  nation  can  never  be  a  too 
ited,  but  may  easily  become  an  over-civilized  race  :  never, 
at,  can  this  sanative  and  preventive  knowledge  take  up  its 

i  or  vital  principle  iudepeodent  of  the  organization,  yet  in  each  or- 
•rkiog  iadtinctively  towards  its  preservation,  as  the  ants  or  termites 
iring  the  nests  of  their  own  fabrication,  demonstrates  that  John  Hun- 

not,  as  Stahl  and  others  had  done,  individoalize,  or  make  an  hypos- 
'  the  principles  of  life,  as  a  something  manifestable  per  and  oonse- 
r  itself  a  phanometum ;  the  latency  of  which  was  to  be  attributed  to 
.taL.  or  at  least  contingent  causes,  as  for  example,  the  limits  or  imper- 

of  our  senses,  or  the  inaptness  of  the  media ;  but  that  herein  he 
phize<I  in  the  spirit  of  the  purest  Newtonians,  who  in  like  manner 
I  to  hvpostaaize  the  law  of  gravitation  into  an  ether,  which  even  if 
stence  were  conceded,  would  need  another  gravitation  for  itseUl 
imterian  position  is  a  genuine  philosophic  idea,  the  negative  test  of 
as  of  all  ideas  is.  that  it  is  equi-distant  from  an  ens  logicum  or  ab- 
>n,  an  ens  repucsentativum  or  generalization,  and  an  en» phaniatiicmn 
^inary  thing  or  ph/tiiotnmoTu* 

)t  the  progressive  enlargement,  the  boldness  without  temerity,  of 
jical  views  and  chirurgical  practice  since  Hunter's  time  to  the  pres- 
i,  attributable,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  his  substitution  of  what 
erhaps  be  called  experimental  dynamics,  for  the  mechanical  notions, 
less  injurious  traditional  empiricism,  of  his  predecessors  f  And 
K>,  though  the  light  is  still  struggling  through  a  cloud,  and  though  it 
on  many  who  see  either  dimly  or  not  at  all  the  idea  from  which  it 
liate<l  ?    Willingly  would  I  designate,  what  I  have  elsewhere  called 
ental  initiative,  by  some  term  less  obnoxious  to  the  anti-Platonic 
,  than  this  of  idea—obnoxious.  I  mean,  as  soon  as  any  precise  and  pe- 
sense  is  attached  to  the  sound.    Willingly  would  I  exchange  the  term, 
it  be  done  without  sacrifice  of  the  import :  and  did  I  not  see,  too, 
,  that  it  is  the  meaning,  not  the  word,  which  is  the  object  of  that 
m,  which,  fleeing  from  inward  alarm,  tries  to  shelter  itself  in  outward 
ipt ;  which  is  at  once  folly  and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  partisans  of 
and  sensual  materialism,  the  advocates  of  the  nihil  ni>i  ab  extra : — 
They  shrink  in,  as  moles. 
Nature's  mute  monks,  live  mandrakes  of  the  ground. 
Creep  back  from  light,  then  listen  for  its  sound ; 
See  but  to  dread,  and  dread  they  know  not  why. 
The  natural  aUen  of  their  negative  eye  ! 

Poet.  Works,  VH.  p.  196. 

leorv  of  T.ife.  T  App  C^Am. 
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abode  among  us,  while  we  oppose  ouTBelvea  voluntarily  to  tivt 
grand  prerogative  of  our  nature,  a  hungering  and  thirstiiig  after 
truth,  as  the  appropriate  end  of  our  intelligential,  and  its  point 
of  union  with  our  moral  nature  ;  but  therefore  afler  truth,  tiiat 
must  be  found  within  us  before  it  can  be  intelligibly  reflected 
back  on  the  mind  from  without,  and  a  religious  regard  to  wiaA 
is  indispensable,  both  as  guide  and  object  to  the  just  formation  of 
the  human  being,  poor  and  rich  :  while,  in  a  word,  we  are  blind 
to  the  master-light,  which  I  have  already  presented  in  varione 
points  of  view,  and  recommended  by  whatever  is  of  highest  au- 
thority with  the  venerators  of  the  ancient,  and  the  adherents  of 
modem  philosophy. 


ESSAY  X. 


Tlo?.vfiadiij  voov  ov  SidaffKet. — Ehai  ydp  hf  rd  <T0^r,  irri^aoBat  yvt^ai^ 
f/re    KtrSefJVjjaei  ttoitq  6td  :tuvt(jv.  Hkraclitc&* 

Hie  effective  education  of  the  reawn  is  not  to  be  supplied  by  multifile 
rious  acquirements :  for  there  i:»  but  one  knowledge  that  merits  to  be  called 
wisdom,  a  knowledge  that  is  one  with  a  law  which  shall  govern  all  in  and 
through  alL 

HISTORICAL  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE. 

There  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Richmond 
the  model  of  a  bridge,  constructed  by  the  late  justly  celebrated 
Mr.  Atwood  (at  that  time,  however,  in  the  decline  of  life),  in  the 
confidence  that  he  had  explained  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 
arch  as  resulting  from  the  compound  action  of  simple  wedges,  or 
of  the  rectilinear  solids  of  which  the  material  arch  was  com- 
posed ;  and  of  which  supposed  discovery,  his  model  was  to  ex- 
hibit ocular  proof  Accordingly,  he  took  a  sufficient  number  of 
wedges  of  brass  highly  polished.  Arranging  these  at  first  on  a 
skeleton  arch  of  wood,  he  then  removed  this  scaffolding  or  sup- 
port ;  and  the  bridge  not  only  stood  firm,  without  any  cement 
between  the  squares,  but  he  could  take  away  any  given  portion 
of  them,  as  a  third  or  a  half,  and  appending  a  correspondent 
•  Diogfn.  Ixtert.  ix.  c.  1,  s.  2. — Kd. 
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^ht,  at  either  side,  the  remaining  part  stood  as  before.  Our 
erable  soTereign,  who  is  known  to  have  had  a  particular  in- 
tsst  and  pleasure  in  all  works  and  discoveries  of  mechanic 
nee  or  ingenuity,  looked  at  it  for  awhile  steadfastly,  and,  as 
manner  was,  with  quick  and  broken  expressions  of  praise 
[  courteous  approbation,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  his  own 
stions.    At  length,  turning  to  the  constructor,  he  said,  But, 

Atwood,  you  have  presumed  the  figure.  You  have  put  the 
h  first  in  this  wooden  skeleton.    Can  you  build  a  bridge  of 

same  wedges  in  any  other  figure  ?  A  strait  bridge,  or  with 
>  lines  touching  at  the  apex  ?  If  not,  is  it  not  evident,  that 
bits  of  brass  derive  their  continuance  in  the  present  position 
n  the  property  of  the  arch,  and  not  the  arch  firom  the  property 
he  wedge  ?  The  objection  was  fatal,  the  justice  of  the  re- 
rk  not  to  be  resisted  ;  and  I  have  ever  deemed  it  a  forcible 
stration  of  the  Aristotelian  axiom,  with  respect  to  all  just 
soning,  that  the  whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  its  parts  ;  nor 
L  I  conceive  a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  scientific  principles 
ave  already  laid  do-^Mi.  . 

VII  method  supposes  a  union  of  several  things  to  a  common 
I,  either  by  disposition,  as  in  the  works  of  man  ;  or  by  conver- 
ice,  as  in  the  operations  and  products  of  nature.  That  we  ac- 
iwledge  a  method,  even  in  the  latter,  results  from  the  religious 
tinct  which  bids  us  "  find  tongues  in  trees  ;  books  in  the  run- 
g  streams  ;  sermons  in  stones  ;  and  good  (that  is,  some  useful 
I  answering  to  some  good  purpose)  in  every  thing."  In  a  self- 
iscious  and  thence  reflecting  being,  no  instinct  can  exist  vriih- 
engendering  the  belief  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it,  either 
sent  or  future,  real  or  capable  of  being  realized  ;  much  less  the 
tinct,  in  which  humanity  itself  is  grounded  ; — that  by  which, 
jvery  act  of  conscious  perception,  we  at  once  identify  our  being 
;h  that  of  the  world  without  us,  and  yet  place  ourselves  in 
itra-distinction  to  that  world.  Least  of  all  can  this  jnysterious 
disposition  exist  without  evolving  a  belief  that  the  productive 
ver,*  which  in  nature  acts  as  nature,  is  essentially  one  (that 

Obscure  from  too  groat  conipreseion.  The  sense  ia,  that  the  productive 
rer,  or  vis  natnraufs,  which  in  the  sensible  vorhi,  or  natura  naturata^  is 
it  we  mean  by  the  word,  nature,  when  we  speak  of  the  same  as  an  agent, 
Bsentially  one,  drc.  In  other  words,  idea  and  law  are  the  subjectire  and 
Bctiye  poles  of  the  same  majfnet,  that  is,  of  the  same  liviuir  and  energis- 
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is,  of  one  kind)  with  the  intelligence,  which  is  in  the  hmnaii  mind 
above  nature  ;  however  disfigured  this  belief  may  become  by  le* 
cidental  forms  or  accompaniments,  and  though  like  heat  in  the 
thawing  of  ice,  it  may  appear  only  in  its  efiects.  So  univenally 
has  this  conviction  leavened  the  very  substance  of  all  discourse, 
that  there  is  no  language  on  earth  in  which  a  man  can  abjure  it 
as  a  prejudice,  without  employing  terms  and  conjunctions  that 
suppose  its  reality,  with  a  feeling  very  difierent  from  that  which 
accompanies  a  figiurative  or  metaphorical  use  of  words.  In  all 
aggregates  of  construction  therefore,  which  we  contemplate  as 
wholes,  whether  as  integral  parts  or  as  a  system,  we  assume  an 
intention,  as  the  initiative,  of  which  the  end  is  the  correlative. 

Hence  proceeds  the  introduction  of  final  causes  in  the  woiki 
of  nature  equally  as  in  those  of  man.  Hence  their  assumptioii, 
as  constitutive  and  explanatory,  by  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and 
the  employment  of  the  presumption,  as  an  auxiliary  and  regula- 
tive principle,  by  the  enlightened  naturalist,  whose  office  it  is  to 
seek,  discover,  and  investigate  the  eflicient  causes.  \Mthout  de- 
nyinof,  that  to  resolve  the  efficient  into  the  final  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  philosophy,  he,  of  good  right,  resists  the  substitution 
of  the  latter  for  the  fonner,  as  premature,  presumptuous,  and 
preclusive  of  all  science  ;  well  aware,  that  those  sciences  have 
been  most  progressive,  in  which  this  confusion  has  been  either 
precluded  by  tlie  nature  of  the  science  itself,  as  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, or  avoided  by  the  good  sense  of  its  cultivator.  Yet  even 
he  admits  a  teleological  ground  in  physics  and  physiology  ;  that 
is,  the  presumption  of  a  something  analogous  to  the  casualty  of 
the  human  will,  by  which,  ^\^thout  assigning  to  nature,  as  na- 
ture, a  conscious  purpose,  lie  may  yet  distinguish  her  agency 
from  a  blind  and  liteless  mechauinni.    Even  lie  a<lmit8  its  use, 

ingrciLHon.  Wliut  im  idea  i:*  in  the  subject,  that  is.  iu  tlu*  mind,  is  a  law  in 
the  object,  that  is,  hi  iiatni  o.    lJut  throuarhout  those  vssays.  the  of  il- 

histrntivo  fxainplos,  and  varied  exp<>sition  ie,  I  nm  conBoions.  the  main  d<- 
ffw^t,  and  it  was  <Mx*ji8ioued  by  the  haunting  dread  of  boinj^  tedioufi.  But  0" 
till'  eold  water  that  was  thrown  on  me,  chiefly  from  thcwe  from  whom  I 
ouj^Iit  t«>  have  reeeive<l  warmth  and  encouragement !  **  Who,  do  vou  ex- 
pect, will  read  tliis.*'  <fcc. — But,  vanity  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nev^heleM 
true,  and  uttered  with  feeling!  the  most  unlike  those  of  self-conceit,  it 
has  been  my  mistake  through  life  to  bo  looking  up  to  those  whom  I  oogbt 
to  have  been  looking  at,  nay  (in  some  inatances)  down  upoa^-Jnne  tSd, 
J829. 
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and,  in  many  instances,  its  necessity,  as  a  regulative  principle ; 
as  a  ground  of  anticipation,  for  the  guidance  of  his  judgment  and 
for  the  direction  of  his  ohservation  and  experiment : — briefly  in 
all  that  preparator)'  process,  which  the  Frencli  language  so  hap- 
pily expresses  by  s'orieyiter,  to  find  out  the  east  (or  one's  self 
When  the  naturalist  contemplates  the  stnicture  of  a  bird,  for  in- 
stance, the  hollow  cavity  of  the  bones,  the  position  of  the  wings 
for  motion,  and  of  the  tail  for  steering  its  course,  and  the  like,  he 
knows  indeed  that  there  must  be  a  corres]x>ndent  mechanism,  as 
the  nexus  effectivus  ;  but  he  knows,  likewise,  that  this  -will  no 
more  explain  the  particular  existence  of  the  bird,  than  the  prin- 
ciples of  cohesion  could  inform  him  why  of  two  buildings  one  is  a 
palace  and  the  other  a  church.  Nay,  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  the  assumption  of  the  nexus  effectivus  itself  originates  in  the 
mind,  as  one  of  the  laws  under  which  alone  it  can  reduce  the 
manifold  of  the  impression  from  without  into  unity,  and  thus 
contemplate  it  as  one  thing ;  and  could  never  (as  hath  been 
clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Hume)  have  been  derived  from  outward 
experience,  in  which  it  is  indeed  presupposed  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition. Notio  nexus  causalis  7W?i  oritur,  sed  supjx)?ntury  a  seti- 
sidus.  Between  the  purpose  and  the  end  the  component  parts  are 
included,  and  thence  receive  their  position  and  character  as 
means,  that  is,  parts  contemplated  as  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense, 
that  I  will  affirm  that  the  parts,  as  means  to  an  end,  derive  their 
position,  and  therein  their  qualities  (or  character)— nay.  I  dare 
add,  their  very  existence,  as  particular  things, — from  the  ante- 
cedent metho<l,  or  self-organizing  purpose  ;  upon  which  therefore 
I  have  dwelt  so  long. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  with  our  cognitions  as  with  our  children. 
There  is  a  period  in  which  the  method  of  nature  is  working  for 
them  :  a  period  of  aimless  activity  and  unregulated  accumulation, 
daring  which  it  is  enough  if  we  can  preserve  them  in  health  and 
out  of  harm's  way.    Again,  there  is  a  period  of  orderliness,  of 
circumspection,  of  discipline,  in  which  we  purify,  separate,  deflne, 
select,  arrange,  and  settle  the  nomenclature  of  communicatii 
There  is  also  a  period  of  dawning  and  twilight,  a  period  of  antici- 
pation, affording  trials  of  strength.    And  all  these,  both  in  the 
growth  of  the  sciences  and  in  the  mind  of  a  rightly-educf 
dividual,  will  precede  the  attainment  of  a  scientific  methc 
notwithstanding  this,  unless  the  importance  of  the  latte 
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and  acknowledged,  unless  its  attainment  be  looked  forward  to  ni 
from  the  yery  bednning  prepared  for,  there  is  little  hope  and 
small  chance  that  any  education  will  be  conducted  arigbt ;  or 
n-ill  ever  prove  in  reality  worth  the  name. 

Much  labor,  much  wealth  may  have  been  expended,  yet  the 
final  result  will  too  probably  M  arrant  the  sarcasm  of  the  Sc3rthiaii 
traveller  :  Va  /  quantum  nihili  !  and  draw  from  a  'Aise  man 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  a  full  draught  ftom  Lethe,  as  the 
first  and  indispensable  preparative  for  the  waters  of  the  true  Heli- 
con. Alas  I  how  many  examples  are  now  present  to  my  mem 
or}',  of  young  men  the  most  anxiously  and  expensively  be-scbool- 
mastered,  be-tutored,  be-lectured,  any  thing  but  educated  :  who 
have  received  anus  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill,  strength, 
and  courasrc  :  varnished  rather  than  polished  :  perilously  orer 
civilized,  and  most  pitiably  uncultivated  I  And  all  from  inatten- 
tion to  the  metlu»d  dictated  by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth, 
that  as  the  f^^rms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and 
livinir  knowledge  proceed  from  within  :  that  it  may  be  trained, 
supported,  fed.  excited,  but  can  never  be  infused,  or  impretised. 

Look  back  on  the  histon'  of  the  sciences.  Review  the  method 
in  which  providence  has  brouijht  the  more  favored  portion  ol 
mankind  ti>  their  present  state.  Lonl  Bacon  has  justly  remarked. 
onthitnfos.  sfec'tli  jitrenttfs.  77jundi' — antiquity  of  lime  is  the 
youtli  of  the  world  and  of  science.  In  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race,  its  education  commencetl  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sense  :  the  object  pn^jK»M»d  beinsr  such  as  the  mind  only 
could  apj>rehen«l.  and  the  principle  of  obedience  being  placed  in 
the  will.  The  ajijK.'al  in  l»f'th  was  made  to  the  inward  man 
Thr'fU^h  t'aifh  irr  ifHf^er.<ftnKl  thut  the  trorhh  irere  framrd  bu 
the  trord  of  G<^f :  that  thht^s  irhich  are  scni  were  m»f  mad€ 
of  thtffiif  irhieh  do  o^qt^iH'.  The  «<»lution  of  pha-nopti^na  caii 
never  be  deriveil  trran  phu  H"mena .  Upon  this  ground  the 
writiT  iif  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (c.  xi.)  is  not  les#  philosoph- 
ical than  eltx|uent.  The  aim.  the  method  throughout  was.  in  the 
lirsT  place,  to  awaken,  to  cultivate,  and  to  mature  the  truly 
human  in  human  nature,  in  and  through  itselt*.  or  as  independ- 
ent iy  as  possible  nl'  the  notices  derived  from  sense,  and  of  the 
motives  that  had  reference  to  the  sensations ;  till  the  time  should 
arrive  when  the  senses  themselves  might  be  allowed  to  praaent 
•  A»\vjM\c«t\«vl     LeiLrmng.  R  L — Ed, 
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symbolB  and  attestations  of  truths,  le&mt  previously  from  deeper 
and  inner  sources.  Thus  the  first  period  of  the  education  of  our 
race  waa  evidently  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  humanity  itself, 
or  of  that  in  man,  which  of  all  known  embodied  ^creatures  he 
alone  possesses,  the  pure  reason,  as  designed  to  regulate  the  will. 
And  by  what  method  was  this  done  ?  First,  by  the  excitement 
of  the  idea  of  their  Creator  as  a  spirit,  of  an  idea  which  they  were 
strictly  forbidden  to  realize  to  themselves  under  any  image ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  injunction  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  a  super- 
sensual  Being.  Nor  did  the  method  stop  here.  For,  unless  we 
are  equally  to  contradict  Moses  and  the  New  Testament,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  paradox  of  a  Warburton,  the  rewards  of  their  obe- 
dience were  placed  at  a  distance.  For  the  time  present  they 
equally  with  us  were  to  endure,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. 
Their  bodies  they  were  taught  to  consider  as  fleshly  tents,  which 
as  pilgrims  they  were  bound  to  pitch  wherever  the  invisible  Di- 
rector of  their  route  should  appoint,  however  barren  or  thorny  the 
spot  might  appear.  Few  a?ul  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
qfmylifebeen*6Siys  the  aged  Israel.  But  that  life  was  but 
his  pilgrimage,  and  he  trusted  in  the  promises. 

Thus  were  the  very  first  lessons  in  the  divine  school  assigned 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  reason  and  of  the  will ;  or  rather  of  both 
as  united  in  faith.  The  common  and  ultimate  object  of  the  'will 
and  of  the  reason  was  purely  spiritual,  and  to  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  disciple — f^oroy  ip  Idiq,  MV^a^^  Blduihxujf,  that  is,  in 
the  idea  alone,  and  never  as  au  image  or  imagination.  The 
means  too,  by  which  the  idea  was  to  be  excited,  as  well  as  the 
symbols  by  which  it  was  to  be  communicated,  were  to  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  intellectual. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  wilfully  chose  a  mode  opjwsite  to 
this  method,  who  determined  to  shape  their  convictions  and  de- 
duce their  knowledge  from  without,  by  exclusive  observation  of 
outward  and  sensible  things  as  the  only  realities,  became,  it  ap- 
pears, rapidly  civilized.  They  built  cities,  invented  musical  in- 
struments, were  artificers  in  brass  and  in  iron,  and  refined  on  the 
means  of  sensual  gratification,  and  the  conveniencies  of  courtly  in- 
tercourse. They  became  the  great  masters  of  the  agreeable,  whicli 
fraternized  readily  with  cruelty  and  rapacity ;  these  being, 
indeed,  but  alternate  moods  of  the  same  sensual  selfishness. 
•  Gen.  xlyiL  0. 
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Thus,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  the  vicious  of  mankind  n- 
ceded  from  all  true  cultivation,  as  they  hurried  towards  civiliza- 
tion.  Finally,  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  themBelvcs 
wholly  beasts,  or  to  remain  without  a  semblance  of  religion  ;  and 
yet  continuing  faithful  to  their  original  maxim,  and  determined  to 
receive  nothing  as  true,  but  what  they  derived,  or  believed  them- 
selves to  derive  from  their  senses,  or  (in  modem  phrase)  what 
they  could  prove  d  jxK^terion,  they  became  idolaters  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  material  elements.  From  the  harmony  of  operation 
they  concluded  a  certain  unity  of  nature  and  design,  but  were  in- 
capable of  finding  in  the  facts  any  proof  of  a  unity  of  person. 
They  did  not,  in  this  respect,  pretend  to  find  what  they  must 
themselves  have  first  assiuaed.  Having  thrown  away  the  dui- 
ters.  which  had  grown  in  the  vineyard  of  revelation,  they  could 
not,  as  later  reasoners.  by  lx»in<r  Iwrn  in  a  Christian  country,  haTe 
been  enabled  to  do.  hang  the  grapes  on  thonis.  and  then  pluck 
them  as  the  native  g^>^^*th  of  the  bushes.  But  the  men  of  sense 
of  the  patriarchal  times,  nesrlectiiig  reasion  and  having  rejected 
faith,  adopted  what  the  facts  seemed  to  involve  and  the  most  ob- 
vious analogies  to  suggest.  They  acknowletlged  a  whole  bee- 
hive of  natural  gods  :  but  while  tliey  were  employed  in  building 
a  temple*  consecrated  to  the  material  heavens,  it  pleased  divine 
wisdom  to  send  on  them  a  confusion  of  lip  accompanied  "with  the 
usual  embittemieut  of  controversy,  where  all  parties  are  in  the 
^MTong.  and  the  grounds  of  quarrel  are  equally  plausible  on  all 
sides.  As  the  modes  of  error  are  endless,  the  hundred  forms  of 
polytheism  liad  each  its  group  of  partisans  who,  hostile  or  alien- 
ated, thenceforwanl  formed  separate  tribes  kept  aloof  from  each 

*  I  ain  ihr  from  beiiii;  n  l{utchin:kMu:ui.  nor  have  I  fouud  much  to  reiip«<t 
iu  tho  twelve  voImne»  of  llut4*hiusou'!*  work:*,  either  as  biblii*al  i*omment  or 
natural  pliilosophy ;  thouifh  I  jj^ive  him  cre<lit  for  orthtnloxy  and  gixxl  in- 
tentit'iis.  But  his  interpretation  of  the  first  nine  verwii  of  Gene»iji  xL  94^m* 
not  »inly  rational  iu  it>elf.  anil  o.»n<istent  with  after  aocount.*  of  the  fijicr«d 
lii»toritui,  Imt  prov.tl  to  b**  tlie  literal  ^euse  of  the  Hebrew  text.  HU  ex- 
planation of  the  rherubim  is  plejisin'j  and  phmsiblo:  I  »lare  not  say  m<^. 
Tliose  wlu>  would  wi^li  t«>  learn  the  most  inqx)rtaiit  ptnnts  of  the  Hutohin- 
sonian  dwtrine  in  the  mos^t  favv)rable  form,  ami  in  the  shortest  poHiUc 
space,  I  can  refer  t*»  Duncan  Fi»rbe/s  Letter  to  a  Bishop.  If  my  own  jw^ 
meut  did  not  withhold  my  assent,  I  should  never  be  ashamed  of  a  ooQTkCm 
holden,  professed,  and  adrooated  by  so  good  and  wise  a  man  aa  Domm 
Forbes. 
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er  by  their  ambitious  leaders.  Hence  arose,  in  the  course  of 
w  centuries,  the  diversity  of  languages,  which  has  sometimes 
1  confounded  with  the  miraculous  event  that  was  indeed  its 
;  and  principal,  though  remote,  cause. 

'oUowing  next,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  youth  and 
reaching  manhood  of  the  human  intellect,  we  have  ancient 
ece,  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  Muscbus,  and  the  other  mythologi- 
bards,  or  perhaps  the  brotherhoods  impersonated  under  those 
les,*  to  the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 

their  learned  men  sank  into  copyists  and  commentators  of 
works  of  their  forefathers.  That  I  include  these  as  educated 
er  a  distinct  providential,  though  not  miraculous,  dispensa- 
,  will  surprise  no  one,  who  reflects  that  in  whatever  has  a 
nanent  operation  on  the  destinies  and  intellectual  condition 
nankind  at  large — ^that  in  all  which  has  been  manifestly  em- 
ed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mightiest  revolution  of  the  moral 
Id,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel ;  and  in  the  intellectual 
press  of  mankind,  in  the  restoration  of  philosophy,  science,  and 
ingenuous  arts — it  were  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge  the 
d  of  Divine  providence.  The  periods,  too,  join  on  to  each 
sr.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up  the  religious  and  lyrical 
try  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were, 
rever  partially  and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries, 
ved  through  the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phoenicians.  With 
\e  secret  schools  of  physiological  theology  the  mythical  poets 
e  doubtless  in  connection ;  and  it  was  these  schools,  which 
rented  polytheism  from  producing  all  its  natural  barbarizing 
3ts.  The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  h)'mns  and  peeans 
ped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  poetry  and  history  on  the 

hand,  and  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  philosophy  on  the 
jr.  Under  their  protection,  and  that  of  a  youthful  liberty 
etly  controlled  by  a  species  of  internal  theocracy,  the  sciences 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Homer  is  a  mere  concrete  name  for 
•hapsodies  of  the  Iliad.  Of  course  there  was  a  Homer,  and  twenty  be- 
i.  •  *  *  *  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that  Homer  is  a  mere 
Itional  synonyme  with,  or  figure  for,  the  Iliad.  You  can  not  conceive 
I  moment,  any  thini^  alxnit  the  poet,  as  you  call  him,  apart  from  that 
X  DifFt*reuce  in  men  tliere  was  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind ;  one  man 
perhaps,  a  better  poet  than  another ;  but  he  was  a  poet  upon  the 
!  ground  and  witl\  the  same  feelings  as  the  rest."  7hbfr  Talk,  VL  pp. 
400— E(f. 
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and  the  Btefner  kinds  of  the  fine  arts,  namely,  architeotuie  and 
statuary,  grew  up  together ; — followed,  indeed,  by  painting,  bat 
a  statuesque  and  austerely  idealized  painting,  which  did  not  de- 
generate iuto  mere  copies  of  the  sense,  till  the  process,  for  which 
Greece  existed,  had  beeu  completed.  Contrast  {he  rapid  pro- 
gress and  perfection  of  all  the  products,  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence and  character  to  the  mind's  o^ii  acts,  intellectual  or  imagi- 
native, with  the  rudeness  of  their  application  to  the  investigatioD 
of  ])hy6ical  laws  and  pluenamc^ui :  then  contemplate  the  Greeks 
(/'^atoi  ClbI  nuldeg)  as  representing  a  portion  only  of  the  education 
of  raiaii ;  and  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

In  the  education  of  the  mind  of  the  race,  as  in  that  of  the  in- 
dividual, eacii  diflerent  age  and  purpose  requires  diHerent  objects 
and  different  means ;  though  all  dictated  by  the  same  principle, 
tending  toward  the  same  end,  and  forming  consecutive  parts  of 
the  same  method.  But  if  the  scale  taken  be  sufficiently  large  to 
neutralize  or  render  insignificant  the  disturbing  forces  of  accident, 
the  degree  of  success  is  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  appreciate 
both  the  wisdom  of  the  greneral  principle,  and  the  fitness  of  the 
particular  objects  to  the  <riv(»n  epoch  or  period.  Now  it  is  a  fart, 
for  the  greater  part  of  universal  acceptance,  and  attested  as  to 
the  remainder  by  all  that  is  of  highest  fame  and  authority,  hy 
the  great,  wise,  and  good,  during  a  space  of  at  least  seventeen 
centuries — weighed  against  whom  the  opinions  of  a  few  distin- 
guished individuals,  or  the  fashion  of  a  single  age,  must  be  holdcn 
light  in  the  balance, — it  is  a  fact,  I  say,  that  whatever  could  be 
educed  by  the  mind  out  of  its  own  essence,  by  attention  to  its 
own  acts  and  laws  of  action,  or  as  the  products  of  the  .same  ,  and 
whatever  likewise  could  be  reflected  from  material  masses  trans- 
formed as  it  were  into  mirrors,  the  excellence  of  which  is  to  re- 
veal, in  the  least  possible  degree,  their  ovni.  original  forms  and 
natures  ; — all  these,  whether  arts  or  sciences,  the  ancient  Greeks 
carried  to  an  almost  ideal  perfection :  while  in  the  application 
of  their  skill  and  science  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the 
sensible  world,  and  the  qualities  and  composition  of  material  con- 
cretes, chemical,  mechanical,  or  organic,  their  essays  were  enide 
and  improsjHTous,  compared  with  those  of  the  modems  during 
the  early  morning  of  their  strength,  and  even  at  the  first  re-as- 
cension of  the  light.  But  still  more  striking  will  the  difierence 
appear,  if  we  contrast  the  physiological  schemes  and  fancies  of 
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the  Greeks  with  their  own  discoveries  in  the  r^on  of  the  pure 
inteUect,  and  with  their  still  unrivalled  success  in  the  arts  of 
imagination.  In  the  aversion  of  their  great  men  from  any  prac- 
tical use  of  their  philosophic  discoveries,  as  in  the  well-known 
instance  of  Archimedes,  the  soul  of  the  world  was  at  work  ;  and 
the  few  exceptions  were  but  a  rush  of  billows  driven  shoreward 
by  some  chance  gust  before  the  hour  of  tide,  instantly  retracted, 
and  leaving  the  sands  bare  and  soundless  long  afler  the  momen- 
tary ghtter  had  been  lost  in  evaporation. 

The  third  period,  that  of  the  Romans,  was  devoted  to  the 
preparations  for  preserving,  propagating,  and  realizing  the  labors 
of  the  preceding ;  to  war,  empire,  law.  To  this  we  may  refer 
the  defect  of  all  originality  in  the  Latin  poets  and  philosophers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  predilection  of  the  Romans 
for  astrology,  magic,  divination  in  all  its  forms.  It  was  the  Ro- 
man instinct  to  appropriate  by  conquest  and  to  give  fixure  by 
legislation.  And  it  was  the  bewilderment  and  prematurity  of 
the  same  instinct  which  restlessly  impelled  them  to  materialize 
the  ideas  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  to  render  them  practical 
by  superstitious  uses. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  may  be  regarded  as  the  fixed  mid  point  of 
the  living  line,  toward  which  the  Greeks  as  the  ideal  pole,  and 
the  Romans  as  the  material,  were  ever  approximating  ;  till  the 
coincidence  and  final  synthesis  took  place  in  Christianity,  of 
which  the  Bible  is  the  law,  and  Christendom  the  pfuenomenon. 
So  little  confirmation  from  history,  from  the  process  of  education 
planned  and  conducted  by  unerring  Providence,  do  those  theorists 
receive,  who  would  at  least  begin  (too  many,  alas !  both  begin 
and  end)  with  the  objects  of  the  senses  ;  as  if  nature  herself  had 
not  abundantly  performed  this  part  of  the  task,  by  continuous, 
irresistible  enforcements  of  attention  to  her  presence,  to  the  direct 
beholding,  to  the  apprehension  and  observation,  of  the  objects 
that  stimulate  the  senses  ; — as  il*  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
powers,  by  methodical  exercise  of  their  own  forces,  were  not  the 
securest  means  of  forming  the  true  correspondents  to  them  in 
the  functions  of  comparison,  judgment,  and  interpretation. 

VOL.  n.  U  ' 
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Sapimut  animo,  fruimur  anima :  nne  atUmo  <mimo  ui  dehiliM. 

L.  Aocii  Fragmfnta. 

As  there  axe  two  wants  connatural  to  man,  so  are  there  two 
main  directions  of  human  activit}',  pervading  in  modem  times 
the  whole  civilized  world  ;  and  constituting  and  sustaining  that 
nationality  which  yet  it  is  their  tendency,  and,  more  or  less, 
their  effect,  to  transcend  and  to  moderate, — ^trade  and  literature. 
These  were  they,  which,  after  the  dismemherment  of  the  old 
Roman  world,  gradually  reduced  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered at  once  into  several  nations  and  a  common  Christendom. 
The  natural  law  of  increase  and  the  instincts  of  family  may  pro- 
duce tribes,  and,  under  rare  and  peculiar  circiunstances,  settle- 
ments and  neighborhoods ;  and  conquest  may  form  empires. 
But  without  trade  and  literature,  mutually  commingled,  there 
can  be  no  nation ;  without  commerce  and  science,  no  bond  of 
nations.  As  the  one  hath  for  its  object  the  wants  of  the  body, 
real  or  artificial,  the  desires  for  which  are  for  the  greater  part, 
nay,  as  far  as  the  origination  of  trade  and  commerce  is  concerned, 
altogether  excited  from  without ;  so  the  other  has  for  its  origin, 
as  well  as  for  its  object,  the  wants  of  the  mind,  the  gratification 
of  which  is  a  natural  and  necessar}'  condition  of  its  growth  and 
sanity.  And  the  man  (or  the  nation,  considered  according  to  its 
predominant  character  as  one  man)  may  be  regarded  under  these 
circumstances,  as  acting  in  two  forms  of  method,  inseparably  co- 
r»  existent,  yet  producing  very  different  efl!ecta  accordingly  as  one 
or  the  other  obtains  the  primacy ;  the  senses,  the  memory,  and 
the  understanding  (that  is.  the  retentive,  reflective,  and  judidil 
functions  of  his  mind)  being  common  to  both  methods.  As  ii 
the  rank  assigned  to  each  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  gov- 
erning classes,  and,  accoT^rnig  \a  \\&  ^^T^^i^ffi^^^  vcl  forming  the 
fcundation  of  t\\^T  pu\)\ic  VaXwXa  asA  o^ssMk^  -w^XafeSiM, 
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outward  and  inward  life  of  the  people  at  large :  such  will  the 
nation  be.  In  tracing  the  epochs,  and  alternations  of  their  rela^ 
tiye  sovereignty  or  subjection,  consists  the  philosophy  of  history. 
In  the  power  of  distinguishing  and  appreciating  their  several 
results  consists  the  historic  sense.  And  that  under  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  mental  and  moral  character  the  commercial  relations 
may  thrive  to  the  utmost  desirable  point,  while  the  reverse  is- 
ruinous  to  both,  and  sooner  or  later  efiectuates  the  fall  or  debase- 
ment of  the  country  itself — ^this  is  the  richest  truth  obtained  for 
mankind  by  historic  research ;  though  unhappily  it  is  the  truth, 
to  which  a  rich  and  commercial  nation  listens  with  most  reluc- 
tance and  receives  with  least  faith.  Where  the  brain  and  the 
inmiediate  conductors  of  its  influence  remain  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous, the  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  will  most  often  admit 
either  of  a  cure  or  a  substitute.  And  so  is  it  with  the  outward 
prosperity  of  a  state,  where  the  well-being  of  the  people  pos- 
sesses the  primacy  in  the  aims  of  the  governing  classes,  and  in 
tlie  public  feeling.    But  what  avails  the  perfect  state  of  the  eye, 

Though  clear 

To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  of  spot,* 

where  the  optic  nerve  ia  paralyzed  by  a  pressure  on  the  brain  ? 
And  even  so  is  it  not  only  with  the  well-being,  but  ultimately 
with  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  where  the  former  is  considered 
(if  it  be  considered  at  all)  as  subordinate  and  secondary  to  wealth 
and  revenue. 

In  the  pursuits  of  commerce  the  man  is  called  into  action 
finxm  without,  in  order  to  appropriate  the  outward  world,  as  far 
as  he  can  bring  it  within  his  reach,  to  the  purposes  of  his  senses 
and  sensual  nature.  His  ultimate  end  is  appearance  and  enjoy- 
ment. Where  on  the  other  hand  the  nurture  and  evolution  of 
humanity  is  the  final  aim,  there  will  soon  be  seen  a  general 
tendency  toward,  an  earnest  seeking  after,  some  ground  common 
to  the  world  and  to  man,  therein  to  find  the  one  principle  of  per- 
mjmence  and  identity,  the  rock  of  strength  and  refuge,  to  which 
the  soul  may  cling  amid  the  fleeting  surge-like  objects  of  the 
senses.  Disturbed  as  by  the  obscure  quickening  of  an  inward 
birth  ;  made  restless  by  swarming  thoughts,  that,  like  bees  when 
they  first  miss  the  queen  and  mother  of  the  hive,  with  vam  4sip 
•  ACItoo.  Sonnet  to  Cyriack  akinneT.— Ed. 
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ourtion  seek  each  in  the.other  what  ii  the  oommon  need  of  all ; 
man  sallies  forth  into  nature — ^in  nature,  aa  in  the  ahadowi  aai 

reflections  of  a  clear  river,  to  discover  the  originaLi  of  the  &niif 
presented  to  him  in  his  own  intellect.  Over  these  shadows,  as 
if  they  were  the  substantial  powers  and  presiding  spiiiti  of  the 
stream,  Narcissus-likc,  he  hangs  delighted  :  till  finding  nowhere 
a  representative  of  that  free  agency  which  yet  is  a  fiict  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  sanctioned  and  made  fearfully  significant 
by  his  prophetic  conscience,  he  learns  at  last  that  what  he  seeks 
he  has  left  behind,  and  that  he  but  lengthens  the  distance  as  he 
prolongs  the  search.  Under  the  tutorage  of  scientific  analysii* 
haply  first  given  to  him  by  express  revelation, 

JS  ectlo  detcmdity  Tvudi  aettvrdv^* 

he  separates  the  relations  that  are  wholly  the  creatures  of  his  owa 
abstracting  and  comparing  intellect,  and  at  once  discovers  and  re- 
coils from  the  discovery,  that  the  reality,  the  objective  truth,  of 
the  objects  he  has  been  adoring,  derives  its  whole  and  sole  evi- 
dence from  an  obscure  sensation,  which  he  is  alike  unable  to  re- 
sist or  to  comprehend,  which  compels  him  to  contemplate  as 
without  and  indej>endent  of  himself  what  yet  he  could  not  con- 
template at  all,  were  it  not  a  modification  of  his  own  being. 

Earth  filLi  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  lier  own ; 
Yearuixigd  sbo  hath  iu  her  own  natural  kind, 
And,  even  with  jwmiethinjx  of  a  mother's  mind. 
And  no  unworthy  aim 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man. 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came. 

*•••%•• 
O  joy  I  that  in  our  emWra 
Is  something  that  doth  live. 
That  nature  yet  r«*memb«.>rs 
Wlmt  was  so  fugitive  I 
The  thought  i»f  our  pa^t  yoars  in  me  dt»th  breed 
Perpetual  b^Ti edict  ions :  not  ind«vd 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  1h»  blest  ; 
.  Delist  and  liberty,  the  bimple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  r«»t, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  hit  brsMt^ 

•  Jnv.  id.  n.-^M 
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Hoi  ioT  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  prabe; 
Bat  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  ns,  ranishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moring  aboot  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  I 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us— cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Whidi  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  cahn  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Oar  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither  ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

WORDSWOETH.* 

Long  indeed  will  man  strive  to  satisfy  the  inward  querist  with 
the  phrase,  laAvs  of  nature.  But  though  the  individual  may  rest 
content  with  the  seemly  metaphor,  the  race  can  not    If  a  law 

•  IntimcUionn  of  immort<tlity  from  recollections  of  early  childhood. — Sd. 
Dnring  my  residence  in  Rome  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reciting  this  sublime 
ode  to  the  illustrious  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  then  the  l^usaian  minister  at 
the  papal  court,  and  now  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  By  those  who  knew 
and  honored  both  the  brothers,  the  taleuts  of  the  ambassador  were  con- 
sidered equal  to  those  of  the  scientific  traveller,  his  judgment  superior.  I 
ean  only  say,  that  I  know  few  P!nglishmen,  whom  I  could  compare  with  him 
in  the  extensive  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of  English  literature  and 
its  various  epochs.  He  listened  to  the  o<.lewith  evident  delight,  and  as  evi- 
dently not  without  surprise,  and  at  the  close  of  the  recitatit»n  exclaimed, 
**  And  is  this  the  work  of  a  living  English  poet  ?  I  should  have  attributed 
it  to  the  age  of  Ellizabeth,  not  that  I  recollect  any  writer,  whose  style  it 
resembles ;  but  rather  with  wonder,  that  so  great  aiid  original  a  poet  shoold 
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of  nature  be  a  mere  generalizaticm,  it  is  inelodad  in  the  i 
an  act  of  the  mind.    But  if  it  be  other  and  more,  and  yet  iimi- 
festable  only  in  and  to  an  intelligent  spirit,  it  must  in  act  tad ' 

^substance  be  itself  spiritual :  for  things  utterly  heterogeneons  eu 
have  no  intercommunion.  In  order  therefore  to  the  leoognitka 
of  himself  in  nature  man  must  first  learn  to  comptehead  natnre 
in  himseli^,  and  it^  laws  in  the  ground  of  his  own  existenoe. 
Then  only  can  he  reduce  pluenomena  to  principles ;  then  only 
will  he  have  achieved  the  method,  the  self-unraTelling  doe, 
which  alone  can  securely  guide  him  to  the  conquest  of  the 
former ; — ^\i'hen  he  has  discovered  in  the  basis  of  their  union  the 

^.  jxecessity  of  their  difierences,  in  the  principle  of  their  continuance 
the  solution  of  their  changes.  It  is  the  idea  alone  of  the  common 
centre,  of  the  imiversal  law,  by  which  all  power  maniiests  itself 
in  opposite  yet  interdependent  forces — jrd^  dvug  d«i  na^d^rard^i 
x^^r^•ta^^  *al  voEqaii  (it;^d?iTe»  jofialg) — ^i^'hich  enlightening  in- 
quii}',  multiplying  experiment,  and  at  once  inspiring  humility  and 
perseverance  will  lead  him  to  comprehend  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively the  relation  of  each  to  the  other,  of  each  to  all,  and  of 
all  to  each. 

Imagine  the  unlettered  African,  or  rude  yet  musing  Indian, 
poring  over  an  illuminated  maiuiscript  of  the  inspired  volume, 
with  the  vague  yet  deep  impression  that  his  fates  and  fortunes 
are  iii  some  unkno\\'n  mamier  connected  with  its  contents. 
Every  tint,  every  group  of  characters,  has  its  several  dream.  Say 
that  after  long  and  dissatisfying  toils,  he  begins  to  sort,  first  the 
paragraphs  that  appear  to  resemble  each  other,  then  the  lines, 
the  words — ^nay,  that  he  has  at  length  discovered  that  the  whole 
is  fonned  by  the  recurrence  and  interchanges  of  a  limited  number 
of  ciphers,  letters,  marks,  and  points,  which,  however,  in  the 
ver)'  height  and  utmost  perfection  of  his  attainment,  he  makes 
twentyfold  more  numerous  than  they  are,  by  classing  every  difl^r- 
ent  fonn  of  the  same  character,  intentional  or  accidental,  as  a 
separate  element.  And  the  whole  is  without  sold  or  substance, 
a  talisman  of  superstition,  a  mockery-  of  science :  or  employed 

have  escaped  my  notice."  Often  lu-  I  repeat  passages  from  it  to  my»elt  I 
recur  to  the  words  i>f  I>ante : 

Camon  !  io  credo,  eht  saranno  radi 
Color  ckf  (ua  rapion  tntendan  bemc : 
TarUo  for  parVi  /atico«o  «d  alto. 
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erhaps  at  last  to  feather  the  anowB  of  death,  or  to  shine  and 
utter  amid  the  plumes  of  savage  vanity.  The  poor  Indian  too 
culy  represents  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic  ignorance^ 
rrangemeni  guided  by  the  light  of  no  leading  idea,  mere  order- 
ness  without  method. 

But  see  !  the  firiendly  missionaiy  arrives.  He  explains  to  him 
!ie  nature  of  ^nritten  words,  translates  them  for  him  into  his  na* 
ve  sounds  and  thence  into  the  thoughts  of  his  heart — how  many 
r  these  thoughts  then  first  evolved  into  consciousness,  which  yet 
le  awakening  disciple  receives,  and  not  as  aliens !  Henceibr- 
rard,  the  book  is  imsealed  for  him  ;  the  depth  is  opened  out ;  he 
!>mjmunes  with  the  spirit  of  the  volume  as  with  a  living  oracle. 
*he  words  become  transparent,  and  he  sees  them  as  though  he 
vw  them  not. 

I  have  thus  delineated  the  two  great  directions  of  man  and  so- 
iety  with  their  several  objects  and  ends.  Concerning  the  con- 
itions  and  principles  of  method  appertaining  to  each,  I  have 
ffirmed  (for  the  facts  hitherto -adduced  have  been  rather  for  illus- 
ration  than  for  evidence,  to  make  the  position  distinctly  under- 
tood  rather  than  to  enforce  the  conviction  of  its  truth)  ;  that  in 
oth  there  must  be  a  mental  antecedent ;  but  that  in  the  one  it 
lay  be  an  image  or  conception  received  through  the  senses,  and 
riginating  from  without,  the  inspiriting  passion  or  desire  being 
lone  the  immediate  and  proper  ofispring  of  the  mind ;  while  in 
he  other  the  initiative  thought,  the  intellectual  seed,  must  itself 
ave  its  birth-place  within,  whatever  excitement  from  without 
lay  be  necessary  for  its  germination.  Will  the  soul  thus 
wakened  neglect  or  imdervalue  the  outward  and  conditional 
auses  of  her  growth  ?  Far  rather,  might  I  dare  borrow  a  wild 
incy  from  the  Mantuan  bard,  or  the  poet  of  Amo,  will  it  be  with 
er,  as  if  a  stem  or  trunk,  suddenly  endued  "with  sense  and  reflec- 
ion,  should  contemplate  its  green  shoots,  their  leafits  and  bud- 
ing  blossoms,  woudered  at  as  then  first  noticed,  but  welcomed 
evertheless  as  its  own  growth :  while  yet  with  undiminished 
ratitude,  and  a  deepened  sense  of  dependency,  it  would  bless  the 
ews  and  the  sunshine  from  without,  deprived  of  the  awakening 
nd  fostering  excitement  of  which,  its  own  productivity  would 
lave  remained  forever  hidden  from  itself,  or  felt  only  as  the  ob- 
cure  trouble  of  a  baffled  instinct. 

Hast  tbau  ever  nised  thy  mind  to  l\ia  oona^w^^SaxL  ^1  ^Mfc*- 
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•nee,  m  and  by  itaeHl  as  the  mere  aet  of  eadstiiig?  Hast  tfcM 
erer  said  to  thyaelf  thonglitfully.  It  is !  heedless  in  that  mooisnt 
whether  it  were  a  man  before  thee,  or  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of 
sand, — ^without  reference,  in  short,  to  this  or  that  paitieolar  mods 

or  form  of  existence  ?  If  thou  hast  indeed  attained  to  this,  then 
wilt  have  felt  the  presence  of  a  mystery,  which  must  have  fixed 
thy  spirit  in  awe  and  wonder.  The  very  words, — ^there  is  noth- 
ing I  or, — There  was  a  time,  when  there  was  nothing !  are  self^ 
eontradictory.  There  is  that  within  us  which  repels  the  propo- 
sition with  as  full  and  instantaneous  a  light,  as  if  it  bore  eridenee 
against  the  fact  in  the  right  of  its  own  eternity. 

Not  to  be.  then,  is  impossible  :  to  be,  incomprehensible.  If 
thou  hast  mastered  this  intuition  of  absolute  extstenoe,  thou  wih 
have  learnt  likewise,  that  it  was  this,  and  no  other,  which  in  the 
earlier  ages  seized  the  nobler  minds,  the  elect  among  men,  with 
a  sort  of  sacred  horror.  This  it  was  which  first  caused  them  to 
feel  within  themselves  a  something  ineffably  greater  than  their  i 
own  individual  nature.  It  was  this  which,  raising  them  aloft.  | 
and  projecting  them  to  an  ideal  distance  from  themselxes,  pre- 
pared them  to  become  the  lights  and  awakening  voices  of  other 
men.  the  founders  of  law  and  religion,  the  educators  and  foster^ 
gods  of  mankind.  The  power,  which  evolved  this  idea  of  being, 
being  in  its  essence,  being  limitless,  comprehending  its  own 
hmits  in  its  dilatation,  and  condensing  itself  into  its  own  appa- 
rent mounds — how  shall  we  name  it  ?  The  idea  itself,  which 
like  a  mighty  billow  at  once  over«'helms  and  bears  aloft — ^what 
is  it  ?  Whence  did  it  come  In  vain  would  we  derive  it  from 
the  organs  of  sense  :  lor  these  supply  only  surtaces.  undulations, 
phantoms.  In  vain  from  the  instruments  of  sensation  :  for  these 
tiirnish  only  the  chaos,  tlie  shapeless  elements  of  sense.  And 
least  of  all  may  we  hope  to  find  its  origin,  or  suthcient  canse.  in 
the  moulds  and  mechanism  of  the  understanding,  the  whole  p^u^ 
port  and  functions  of  which  consist  in  individualization,  in  out- 
lines and  ditierencings  by  quantity  and  relation.  It  were  '«iser 
to  seek  substance  in  shadow,  than  absolute  fulness  in  mere  ne- 
gation. 

I  have  asked  then  for  its  birth-place  in  all  that  constitutes  our  rel- 
ative indi\'iduality.  in  all  that  each  man  calls  exclusively  hiinsdf 
It  is  an  alien  of  which  they  know  not :  and  for  them  the  ques- 
tion itself  is  purposeless,  and  the  very  words  that  tmrtj  ii  mn  ss 
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Bounds  in  an  unknown  language,  or  as  the  vision  of  heaven  and 
earth  expanded  by  the  rising  sun,  which  falls  but  as  warmth  on 
the  eyelids  of  the  blind.  To  no  class  of  phanomena  or  particu- 
lars can  it  be  referred,  itself  being  none ;  therefore,  to  no  faculty 
by  which  these  alone  are  apprehended.  As  little  dare  we  refer 
it  to  any  form  of  abstraction  or  generalization  ;  for  it  has  neither 
co-ordinate  nor  analogon  ;  it  is  absolutely  one ;  and  that  it  is, 
and  affirms  itself  to  be,  is  its  only  predicate.  And  yet  this 
power,  nevertheless,  is  ; — in  supremacy  of  being  it  is  — and  he 
for  whom  it  manifests  itselt  in  its  adequate  idea,  dare  as  little  ar- 
rogate it  to  himself  as  his  own,  can  as  little  appropriate  it  either 
totally  or  by  partition,  as  he  can  claim  ownership  in  the  breath- 
ing air,  or  make  an  inclosure  in  the  cope  of  heaven.f  He  bears 
witness  of  it  to  his  own  mind,  even  as  he  describes  life  and  light : 
and,  with  the  silence  of  light,  it  describes  itself  and  dwells  in  us 
only  as  far  as  we  dwell  in  it.  The  truths  which  it  manifests  are 
such  as  it  alone  can  manifest,  and  in  all  truth  it  manifests  itself. 
By  what  name  then  canst  thdU  call  a  truth  so  manifested  ?  Is 
it  not  revelation  ?  Ask  thyself  whether  thou  canst  attach  to 
that  latter  word  any  consistent  meaning  not  included  in  the 
idea  of  the  former.  And  the  manifesting  power,  the  source  and 
the  correlative  of  the  idea  thus  manifested — is  it  not  God  ? 
Either  thou  knowest  it  to  be  God,  or  thou  hast  called  an  idol  by 
that  awful  name.  Therefore  in  the  most  appropriate,  no  less 
than  in  the  highest,  sense  of  the  word  were  the  earliest  teachers 

*  To  affirm  that  reason  is,  is  the  Bame  as  to  affirm  that  reason  is  being, 
or  that  the  true  being  is  reason,  'O  Aoj  of. — Hence,  the  reason  or  law  of  a 
thing  constitutes  its  actual  being,  the  ground  of  its  reality. — 1829. 

f  And  yet  this  same  is,  is  the  essential  predicate  of  the  correspondent 
object  of  this  power.  "What  must  we  iufer  ?  Even  this  ; — that  the  object 
and  subject  are  one; — that  the  reason  is  being; — the  supreme  reason  the 
supreme  Being ;  and  that  the  antithesis  of  truth  and  being  is  but  the  result 
of  the  polarizing  property  of  all  finite  mind,  for  which  unity  is  manifested 
only  by  correspondent  opposites.  Here  do  we  stop  ?  Woe  to  us,  if  we  do ! 
Better  that  we  had  never  begun.  A  deeper  yet  must  be  sought  for, — even 
the  absolute  Will,  the  (Jood,  the  superd^uential  source  of  being,  and  in  the 
eternal  act  of  self-affirmation,  the  I  Am,  the  Father — who  with  the  only- 
begotten  Logot  (word,  idea,  supreme  mind,  pleroma,  the  word  containing 
every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  Highest)  and  with 
the  Spirit  proceeding,  is  the  one  only  God  from  everlasting  to  everlastiog. 
—1829. 
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of  humanity  inspired.    They  alone  were  the  true  Bern  of  God, 

and  therefore  prophets  of  the  human  race. 

Look  round  you,  and  you  behold  everywhere  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  Meditate  on  the  nature  of  a  being  whose  ideas 
are  creative,  and  consequently  more  real,  more  substantial  than 
the  things  that,  at  the  height  of  their  creaturely  state,  are  but 
their  dim  reflexes  ;*  and  the  intuitive  conviction  will  ariae  that 
in  such  a  being  there  could  exist  no  motive  to  the  creation  of  a 
machine  for  its  own  sake ;  that,  therefore,  the  material  world 
must  have  been  made  for  the  sake  of  man,  at  once  the  high- 
priest  and  representative  of  the  Creator,  as  far  as  he  partakes  of 
that  reason  in  which  the  essences  of  all  things  co-exist  in  all  their 
distinctions  yet  as  one  and  indivisible.  But  I  speak  of  roan  in  hit 
idea,  and  as  subeiuned  in  the  divine  humanity,  in  whom  alone 
God  loved  the  world. 

In  all  inferior  things  from  the  grass  on  the  house-top  to  the 
giant  tree  of  the  forest ;  from  the  gnats  that  swarm  in  its  shade, 
and  the  mole  that  burrows  amid  its  roots  to  the  eagle  which 
builds  in  its  summit,  and  the  elephant  which  bro\i-ses  on  its 
branches,  we  behold — tirst.  a  subjection  to  universal  laws  by 
which  each  thing  belongs  to  the  whole,  as  interpenetrated  by  the 
powers  of  tlie  whole  :  and,  secondly,  the  intervention  of  particu- 
lar laws  by  which  the  universal  laws  are  suspended  or  tempered 
for  the  weal  and  sustenance  of  each  particidar  class.  Hence  and 
thus  we  see  too  that  each  species,  and  each  individual  of  every 
species,  becomes  a  system,  a  world  of  its  own.  If  then  we  behold 
this  economy  ever}' where  in  the  irrational  creation,  shall  we  not 
hold  it  probable  that  by  some  analogous  inter\-ention  a  similar 
temperament  will  have  been  efiected  for  the  rational  and  moral  ? 

•  If  I  may  not  rather  resemble  thorn  to  the  resiur|;ent  ashes,  with  whidi 
(acairding  to  the  tales  of  the  later  alchemists)  the  subetantial' forms  of  bird 
and  flower  made  Ihenifielvi's  visible  as, 

rd  KatiTfC  i/.TfC  S'/.a^-ijuara  xprj^H  noi  iaB/.u. 
And  lot  me  be  permitted  to  add.  in  e#pe<-ial  reference  to  this  paarage,  a 
premonition  quoted  from  tho  same  work  {Z^rcatirU  OracuU  Magiefi\ 

'A  Nrtt'f     ;  f /,  ru  vocii  Ti  it/  zt/  /Jyet. 
Of  the  flower  apparitions  ik>  84»lemnly  afiirmed  by  Sir  K.  Digby.  Eercher. 
Hfhnont,  and  others,  see  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  in  Si>uthey's 
Omniana  (vol  iL  p.  82.   Spectral  Flowers.— •JE'd:).  with  a  probable  aoliitkn 
of  this  ohemioal  marvel 
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Are  we  not  entitled  to  expect  some  appropriate  a^ncy  in  behalf 
of  the  presiding  and  alone  progressive  creature  ?  To  presume 
some  especial  provision  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  crea- 
ture destined  to  move  and  grow  towards  that  divine  himianity 
which  we  have  learnt  to  contemplate  as  the  final  cause  of  aU 
creation,  and  the  centre  in  which  all  its  lines  converge  ? 

To  discover  the  mode  of  intervention  requisite  for  man's  devel- 
opment and  progression,  we  must  seek  then  for  some  general  laiy, 
by  the  untempered  and  uncoimteracted  action  of  which  man's 
development  and  progression  would  be  prevented  and  endangered. 
But  this  we  shall  find  in  that  law  of  his  understanding  and  fancy, 
by  which  he  is  impelled  to 'abstract  the  changes  and  outward  re- 
lations of  matter  and  to  arrange  them  under  the  form  of  causes 
and  efiects.    And  this  was  necessary,  as  the  condition  under 
which  alone  experience  and  intellectual  growth  are  possible. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  same  law  he  is  inevitably  tempt- 
ed to  misinterpret  a  constant  precedence  into  positive  causation, 
and  thus  to  break  and  scatter  the  one  divine  and  invisible  life  of 
nature  into  countless  idols  of  the  sense  ;  and  falling  prostrate 
before  lifeless  images,  the  creatures  of  his  oWn  abstraction,  is 
himself  sensualized,  and  becomes  a  slave  to  the  things  of  which 
he  was  fonned  to  be  the  conqueror  and  sovereign.    From  the 
fetisch  of  the  imbruted  African  to  the  soul-debasing  errors  of  the 
proud  fact-hunting  materialist  we  may  trace  the  various  ceremo- 
nials of  the  same  idolatry,  and  shall  find  selfishness,  hate,  and 
servitude  as  the  results.    If  therefore  by  the  overruling  and  sus- 
pension of  the  phantom-cause  of  this  superstition  ;  if  by  separat- 
ing effects  from  their  natural  antecedents  ;  if  by  presenting  the 
pfutnomena  of  time  (as  far  as  is  possible)  in  the  absolute  forms 
of  eternity  ;  the  nursling  of  experience  should,  in  the  early  period 
of  his  pupilasre,  be  compelled  by  a  more  impressive  experience  to 
seek  in  the  invisible  life  alone  for  the  true  cause  and  invisible 
nexus  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  shall  not  demand  the  evi- 
dences of  ordinary  experience  for  that  which,  if  it  ever  existed, 
existed  as  its  antithesis  and  for  its  counteraction.    Was  it  an  ap- 
propriate mean  to  a  necessary  end  ?    Has  it  been  attested  by 
lovers  of  truth  ;  has  it  been  believed  by  lovers  of  wisdom  ?  Do 
we  see  throughout  all  nature  the  occasional  intervention  of  par- 
ticular agencies  in  counter-check  of  universal  laws  ?    (And  of 
what  other  definition  is  a  miracle  susceptible  ?)    These  are  the 
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questioni :  and  if  to  these  our  answen  rnoBt  be  affinnative,  thoB 

we  too  will  acquiesce  in  the  traditions  of  humanity-,  and  yielding 
as  to  a  high  interest  of  our  own  being,  will  discipline  ourselTei 
to  the  reverential  and  kindly  faith,  that  the  guides  and  teachen 
of  mankind  were  the  hands  of  power,  no  less  than  the  voices  of 
inspiration  :  and  little  anxious  concerning  the  particular  forms, 
proo&,  and  circumstances  of  each  manifestation  we  will  give  an 
historic  credence  to  the  historic  fact,  that  men  sent  by  God  have 
come  with  signs  and  wonders  on  the  earth. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  in  nature,  as  distinguished  from  man, 
this  intervention  of  particular  laws  is,  or  with  the  increase  of 
science  will  be,  resolvable  into  the  miiversal  laws  which  they 
had  appeared  to  counterbalance,  we  will  reply :  Even  so  it  may 
be  in  the  case  of  miracles  ;  but  wisdom  forbids  her  children  to 
antedate  their  knowledge,  or  to  act  and  feel  otherwise  or  further 
than  they  know.  But  should  that  time  arrive,  the  sole  diflfer- 
enoe,  that  could  result  from  such  an  eidargement  of  our  view, 
would  be  this  ; — that  what  we  now  consider  as  miracles  in  op- 
position to  ordinary  experience,  we  should  then  reverence  with  a 
yet  higher  devotion  as  harmonious  parts  of  one  great  complex 
miracle,  when  the  antithesis  between  experience  and  belief  would 
itself  be  taken  up  into  unity  of  intuitive  reason. 

And  what  purpose  of  philosophy  can  this  acquiescence  answer  ? 
A  gracious  purpose,  a  most  valuable  end  ;  if  it  prevent  the  ener- 
gies of  philosophy  from  being  idly  wasted,  by  removing  the  con- 
trariety without  confounding  the  distinction  between  philosophy 
and  faith.  The  philosopher  will  remain  a  man  in  s}*mpathy 
with  his  fellow-men.  The  head  will  not  be  disjoined  from  the 
heart,  nor  will  speculative  truth  be  alienated  from  practical  wis- 
dom. And  vainly  without  the  union  of  both  shall  we  expect  an 
opening  of  the  inward  eye  to  the  glorious  vision  of  that  existence 
which  admits  of  no  question  out  of  itself,  acknowledges  no  predi- 
cate but  the  I  AM  IN  THAT  I  AM  !  Bav/iikl^oPTeg  qnloaoifovfiBP'  ^iXo. 
aotpi^aai^TBg  ^afi^ovfisr.  In  wonder  (t(S  (^av/idl^sip)  says  Aristotle, 
does  philosophy  begin  ;  and  in  astoundment  (i<S  ^ufA^eXv)  says 
Plato,  does  all  true  philosophy  finish.  As  every  feculty,  with  evely 
the  minutest  organ  of  our  nature,  owes  its  whole  reality  and  com- 
prehensibility  to  an  existence  incomprehensible  and  groundless, 
because  the  ground  of  all  comprehension  ;  not  without  the  union 
of  all  that  is  essential  in  all  the  functions  of  our  spirit,  not  with- 


an  emotion  tranquil  firom  its  Teiy  intennty,  shall  we  worthily 
emplate  in  the  magnitude  And  integrity  of  the  world  that 
ebullient  stream  which  breaks  through  every  momentary 
ankment,  again,  indeed,  and  evermore  to  embank  itself^  but 
tin  no  banks  to  stagnate  or  be  imprisoned, 
ut  here  it  behooves  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  true  reality 
both  its  ground  and  its  evidence  in  the  will,  without  which 
ts  complement  science  itself  is  but  an  elaborate  game  of  shad* 
,  begins  in  abstractions  and  ends  in  perplexity.    For  consid- 

merely  intellectually,  individuality,  as  individuality,  is  only 
livable  as  with  and  in  the  imivers&l  and  infinite,  neither  be- 

nor  after  it.  No  transition  is  possible  from  one  to  the  other* 
rem  the  architect  to  the  house,  or  the  watch  to  its  maker. 

finite  form  can  neither  be  laid  hold  of  by,  nor  can  it  appear 
he  mere  speculative  intellect  as  any  thing  of  itself  real,  but 
ely  as  an  apprehension,  a  firame-work  which  the  human 
gination  forms  by  its  own  limits,  as  the  foot  measures  itself 
he  snow  ;  and  the  sole  truth  of  which  we  must  again  refer  to 
divine  imagination,  in  virtue  of  its  omniformity.  For  even 
hou  art  capable  of  beholding  the  transparent  air  as  little  dur- 
the  absence  as  during  the  presence  of  light,  so  canst  thou  be- 
I  the  finite  things  as  actually  existing  neither  with  nor  with- 
the  substance.  Not  without, — ^for  then  the  forms  cease  to 
and  are  lost  in  night :  not  with  it, — for  it  is  the  light,  the 
stance  shining  through  it,  which  thou  canst  alone  really  see. 
*he  ground-work,  therefore,  of  all  pure  speculation  is  the  full 
rehension  of  the  difierence  between  the  contemplation  of  rea- 

namely,  that  intuition  of  things  which  arises  when  we  pos^ 
ourselves,  as  one  with  the  whole,  which  is  substantial 
wledge,  and  that  which  presents  itself  when  transferring  re- 
f  to  the  negations  of  reality,  to  the  ever-varying  frame-work 
be  uniform  life,  we  think  of  ourselves  as  separated  beings,  and 
»  nature  in  antithesis  to  the  mind,  as  object  to  subject,  thing 
thought,  death  to  life.  This  is  abstract  knowledge,  or  the 
nee  of  the  mere  imderstanding.  By  the  former,  we  know 
t  existence  is  its  own  predicate,  self-affirmation,  the  one  attri- 
3  in  which  all  others  are  contained,  not  as  parts,  but  as  i  n- 
tations.  It  is  an  eternal  and  infinite  self-rejoicing,  self-lovi 
h  a  joy  unfathomable,  with  a  love  all-comprehensive.  It 
olute  ;  and  the  absolute  is  neither  singly  that  which  affi  » 
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nor  that  which  is  affinned  ;  but  the  identitf  and  liTUig  eopmla 

of  both. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  abstract  knowledge  whicb  belongi 
to  us  as  finite  beings,  and  which  leads  to  a  science  of  delusioii, 
then  only,  when  it  would  exist  for  itself  instead  of  being  the  iii- 
struraent  of  the  former — (even  as  the  former  is  equally  hollow 
and  yet  more  perilously  delusive,  where  it  is  not  radicated  in  a 
deeper  ground)  when  it  would  itself,  I  say,  be  its  own  life  and 
verily,  instead  of  being,  as  it  were,  a  translation  of  the  living 
word  into  a  dead  language,  for  the  purposes  of  memory,  arrange- 
ment, and  general  communication, — ^it  is  by  this  abstract  knowl- 
edge that  the  imderstanding  distinguishes  the  affirmed  from  the 
affirming.  Well  if  it  distinguish  without  dividing  !  Wdl  if  hj 
distinction  it  add  clearness  to  fulness,  and  prepare  for  the  intel> 
lectual  re-union  of  the  all  in  one  in  that  eternal  Reason  whose 
fulness  hath  no  opacity,  whose  transparency  hath  no  twuum. 

If  we  thoughtfully  review  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  we 
shall  find  the  conclusion  to  be  ; — ^that  the  dialectic  intellect  by 
the  exertion  of  its  own  powers  exclusively  can  lead  us  to  a  gen- 
eral affirmation  of  the  supreme  reality  of  an  absolute  being.  But 
here  it  stops.  It  is  utterly  incapable  of  communicating  insight 
or  conviction  concerning  the  existence  or  possibility  of  the  world, 
as  dilferent  from  Deity.  It  finds  itself  constrained  to  identify, 
more  truly  to  confound,  the  Creator  with  the  aggregate  of  hii 
creature,  and,  cutting  the  knot  which  it  can  not  untwist,  to  deny 
altogether  the  reality  of  all  finite  existence,  and  then  to  shdter 
itself  from  its  own  dissatisfaction,  its  o\*ti  importunate  queries,  in 
the  wretched  evasion  that  of  nothings,  no  solution  can  be  required ; 
till  pain  haply,  and  anguish,  and  remorse,  with  bitter  scofi*  and 
moody  laughter  inquire  ; — Are  we  then  indeed  nothings  ? — till 
through  every  organ  of  sense  nature  herself  asks  ; — How  and 
whence  did  this  sterile  and  pertinacious  nothing  acquire  its  plural 
number  ? — Umle  tjiueso,  here  nihili  in  nihila  tarn  portentosa 
transfiihilotio  ? — and  lastly  : — What  is  that  inward  mirror,  in 
which  these  nothings  have  at  least  relative  existence  ?  The  in- 
evitable result  of  all  consequent  reasoning,  in  which  the  intel- 
lect refuses  to  acknowledge  a  higher  or  deeper  ground  than  it 
can  itself  supply,  and  weens  to  possess  within  itself  the  centre 
of  its  own  system,  is — aiviV  ^touv  Tifiwo  x^cvei  '^Va^X.vc  to  Si^inosa,  and 
fit)ni  Spinosa  to  the  Sc\\c\\\tv^,  OV<iw*  %TviV  vV^w  tR^^ 
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pment  day,  ever  has  been — ^pantheism  under  one  or  other  of  its 
modes,  the  least  repulsive  of  which  differs  from  the  rest,  not  in 
Hs  consequences,  which  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
alike  are  practicaUy  atheistic,  but  only  as  it  may  express  the 
•triving  of  the  philosopher  himself  to  hide  these  consequences 
from  his  own  mind.  This,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  the  final  con- 
dusion.  All  speculative  disquisition  must  begin  with  postulates, 
which  the  conscience  alone  can  at  once  authorize  and  substan- 
tiate :  and  from  whichever  point  the  reason  may  start,  from  the 
things  which  are  seen  to  the  one  invisible,  or  from  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  one  to  the  things  that  are  seen,  it  will  find  a  chasm, 
which  thfe  moral  being  only,  which  the  spirit  and  religion  of  man 
alone,  can  fill  up. 

Thus  I  prefaced  my  inquiry  into  the  science  of  method  with  a 
principle  deeper  than  science,  more  certain  than  demonstration. 
For  that  the  very  ground,  saith  Aristotle,  is  groundless  or  self- 
groimded,  is  an  identical  proposition.  From  the  indemonstrable 
flows  the  sap  that  circulates  through  every  branch  and  spray  of 
the  demonstration.  To  this  principle  I  referred  the  choice  of  the 
final  object,  the  control  over  time,  or,  to  comprise  all  in  one,  the 
method  of  the  will.  From  this  I  started,  or  rather  seemed  to 
start ;  for  it  still  moved  before  me,  as  an  invisible  guardian  and 
guide,  and  it  is  this  the  re-appearance  of  which  amiounces  the 
conclusion  of  the  circuit,  and  welcomes  me  at  the  goal.  Yea 
(saith  an  enlightened  physician),  there  is  but  one  principle,  which 
alone  reconciles  the  man  with  himself,  with  others,  and  with  the 
world  ;  which  regulates  all  relations,  tempers  all  passions,  gives 
power  to  overcome  or  support  all  suffering,  and  which  is  not  to 
be  shaken  by  aught  earthly,  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  earth  ; 
namely,  the  principle  of  religion,  the  living  and  substantial  faith 
which  passeth  all  understajuling,  as  tlie  cloud-piercing  rock, 
which  overhangs  the  stronghold  of  which  it  had  been  the  quarry 
and  remains  the  foundation.  This  elevation  of  the  spirit  above 
the  semblances  of  custom  and  the  senses  to  a  world  of  spirit,  this 
life  in  the  idea,  even  in  the  supreme  and  godlike,  which  alone 
merits  the  name  of  life,  and  Mdthout  which  our  organic  life  is  but 
a  state  of  somnambulism  ;  this  it  is  which  affords  the  solo  sure 
anchorage  in  the  storm,  and  at  the  same  time  the  substantiating 
principle  of  all  true  wisdom,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
sootmdwtiong  of  human  nature,  of  the  w\\o\e  T\AA\e  \Vv^ 


This  alone  bekmgi  to  and  i 
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meUigiUy  to  all  alihi^ili 


learned  and  the  ignorant,  if     ;  tbe  heart  liatenai    For  alOs 
present  in  all,  it  may  be  awa      d,  hat  it  ean  not  he  glireo.  Bnt 
let  it  not  he  supposed,  that  it     &  sort  of  knowledge :  no !  it  it  a 
form  of  BEING,  or  indeed  it  is  the  only  knowledge  Aat  tmlf 
and  all  other  science  is  real  only  so  &x  as  it  ii  symhoHeal  of  thia 
The  material  universe,  saith  a  Grreek  philosopher,  is  but  one 
complex  nHfthus,  that  is,  sjnnholical  representation^  and  mythol* 
ogy  the  apex  and  complement  of  all  genuine  physiob^.  But 
this  principle  can  not  be  implanted  by  the  discijdine  of  ^gi4i » 
neither  can  it  be  excited  or  CTolved  by  the  arts  of  rheteie^  fliv 
it  is  an  immutable  truth,  that  what  comes  firom  the  he^ui^  that 
alone  goes  to  the  heart ;  what  proceeds  from  a  divute  ^j"*^ 
that  the  godlike  alone  can  awaken. 
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OE 

ESSAYS  MISCELLANEOUS. 


SUam  a  Mun$  H  quando  animum  paulisper  abduramu*^  npwi  AfuM* 
nihU(nnintu /eriamiir ;  at  rediMt  quieUm^  at  otiotat^  at  </«  hi*  *i  iUi*  inttr 
M  Ubere  coUoquentes. 


THE  THIRD  LANDINGPLACE. 


ESSAY  I. 

Fortuna  plerumgue  est  veluti  galaxia  quarundam  obseurarum  virtuHim 
mne  nomine.  Baoon. 

Fortune  is  for  the  most  part  but  a  galaxy  or  milky-way,  as  it  were,  of 
certain  obscure  virtues  without  a  name. 

Does  fortune  favor  fools  ?  Or  how  do  you  explain  the  origin 
of  the  proverb,  which,  differently  worded,  is  to  bo  found  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  ? 

This  proverb  admits  of  various  explanations  according  to  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  it  is  used.  It  may  arise  from  pity,  and 
the  soothing  persuasion  that  Providence  is  eminently  watchful 
over  the  helpless,  and  extends  an  especial  care  to  those  who  are 
not  capable  of  caring  for  themselves.  So  used,  it  breathes  the  same 
feeling  as  •  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb*— or  the 
more  sportive  adage,  that  '  the  fairies  take  care  of  children  and 
tipsy  folk.'  The  persuasion  itself,  in  addition  to  the  general  re- 
li^ous  feeling  of  mankind,  and  the  scarcely  less  general  love  of 
the  marvellous,  may  be  accounted  for  from  our  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerate all  effects  that  seem  disproportionate  to  their  visible 
cause  and  all  circumstances  that  are  in  any  way  strongly  contrast- 
ed with  our  notions  of  the  persons  under  them.  Secondly,  it 
arises  from  the  safety  and  success  which  an  ignorance  of  d£mger 
and  difficulty  sometimes  actually  assists  in  procuring ;  inasmuch 
as  it  precludes  the  despondence,  which  might  have  kept  the  more 
fbresighted  from  undertaking  the  enterprise,  the  depression  which 
would  retard  its  progress,  and  those  overwhelming  influences  of 
terror  in  cases  where  the  vivid  perception  of  the  danger  consti- 
tutes the  greater  part  of  the  danger  itself.  T\vw*  rsvi.iv 
have  swooned  and  even  died  at  the  Right     a  ii?ltto^  \$t\^^,«^««^- 
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idiieh  tbej  had  xiddm  the  niglit  befim  m  parfaelMfttf ;  «ri* 
timciiig  their  fiMytmaiia  along  the  edge  cf  a  procipiea  nUdi  Ai 
darimesB  had  concealed  from  them.  A  mote  obaeoie  eaiae»  jel 
not  wholly  to  be  omitted,  is  afforded  bf  the  nndoabtod  ftel;  Ihi 
the  exertion  of  the  reasoning  facultiet  trads  to  ecEtiiigiiMh  or  W 
dim  those  mytterions  insdncti  of'sldll,  -whidi,  thoo^  fir  thennt 
part  latent,  we  nevertheless  possess  in  common  with  other 

Or  the  proverb  may  be  used  invidiously :  and  ioDy  m  tlie  t»- 
cabulaiy  of  envy  or  baseness  may  signify  courage  and  — ^^g!"**"*- 
ty.  Hardihood  and  foolchardiness  are  indeed  as  diflfarant  as  gnoi 
and  yellow,  yet  will  appear  the  same  to  the  jaundieed  eye. 
Courage  multiplies  the  chances  of  sucoeas  by  aometiiiMa  wtUm 
opportunities,  and  always  availing  itself  of  them ;  and  m  ttii 
sense  fortune  may  be  said  to  favor  {ooIb  by  those,  wfais  hflfwrnr 
prudent  in  their  own  opinion,  are  deficient  in  vakr  and  enter* 
prise.  Again  :  an  eminently  good  and  Jxrise  man,  fer  whom 
praises  of  the  judicious  have  procured  a  high  leputatian  flv«a 
with  the  world  at  large,  proposes  to  himself  certain  object^  aai 
adapting  the  right  means  to  the  right  end  attains  them :  bat  hii 
objects  not  being  what  the  world  calls  fortune,  neither  money  nor 
artificial  rank,  his  admitted  inferiors  in  moral  and  inteUeetoal 
worth,  but  more  prosperous  in  their  worldly  oonoema,  are  said  t» 
have  been  favored  by  fortune,  and  he  slighted  :  althoogh  the 
fix)l8  did  the  same  in  their  line  as  the  wise  man  in  his :  thef 
adapted  the  appropriate  meuis  to  the  desiied  end  and  so  ns- 
ceeded.  In  this  sense  the  proverb  is  current  by  a  miiWMn.  or  a 
catachresis  at  least,  of  both  the  words,  fortune  and  fools. 

But,  lastly,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  true  meaning  attached  to  taf^ 
tune,  distinct  both  firom  prudence  and  firom  courage ;  and  dislinBk 
too  from  that  absence  of  depressing  or  bewildering  pasrions,  whiA 
(according  to  my  favorite  proverb,  *  extremes  meet,')  the  fixd  net 
seldom  obtains  in  as  great  perfection  by  his  ignorance,  as  the 
wise  man  by  the  highest  energies  of  thought  and  sell^diacqiliBe. 
'Luck  has  a  real  existence  in  human  afiiairs  firom  the  wtfinita 
number  of  powers  that  are  in  action  at  the  same  time,  and  fion 
the  co-existence  of  things  contingent  and  accidental  (such  as  ts 
us  at  least  are  accidental)  with  the  regular  appearances  anl 
general  laws  of  nature.  A  familiar  instance  will  make  tkHS 
words  intelligible.  The  moon  waxes  and  wanes  aeooidiny  to  a 
,  necessary  law.    The  clouds  likewise,  and  all  the  af» 
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paaranoes  connected  with  them,  are  govemed  by  certain  L 
leas  than  the  phases  of  the  moon.  But  the  laws  which  det 
the  latter  are  known  and  calculable,  while  those  of  the 
are  hidden  from  us.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  var 
their  eflects  baffle  our  powers  of  calculation  ;  and  that  the 
clear  or  obscured  at  any  particular  time,  we  speak  of,  in  o 
language,  as  a  matter  of  accident.  Well !  at  the  time 
full  moon,  but  when  the  sky  is  completely  covered  witl 
clouds,  I  am  walking  on  in  the  dark,  aware  of  no  particul 
ger :  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  rends  the  cloud  for  a  mome 
the  moon  emerging  discloses  to  me  a  chasm  or  precipice 
very  brink  of  which  I  had  advanced  my  foot.  This  is 
meant  by  luck,  and  according  to  the  more  or  less  serious  i 
habit  of  our  mind  we  exclaim,  how  lucky  !  or,  how  provic 
The  co-presence  of  numberless  pluenomena,  which  from  tl 
plexity  or  subtlety  of  their  determining  causes  arc  called 
gencies,  and  the  co-existence  of  these  with  any  regular  or  n< 
phiBnametion  (as  the  clouds  with  the  moon  for  instance)  c 
coincidences,  which,  when  they  are  attended  by  any  ad 
or  injury,  and  are  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  being  ca 
or  foreseen  by  human  prudence,  form  good  or  ill  luck.  ( 
sunshiny  afternoon  came  on  a  sudden  storm  and  sp 
farmer's  hay  :  and  this  is  called  iU  luck.  We  will  sup 
same  event  to  take  place,  when  meteorology  shall  have  I 
fected  into  a  science,  provided  wkh  unerring  instrume 
which  the  farmer  had  neglected  to  examine.  This  is  i 
iU  luck,  but  imprudence.  Now  apply  this  to  our  provei 
foreseen  coincidences  may  have  greatly  helped  a  man,  y* 
have  done  for  him  only  what  possibly  from  his  own  a 
nwht  have  effected  for  himself,  his  good  luck  ^J^^^ 
tention  and  the  insUnce  be  less  remembered.  That  c 
should  attain  their  objects  natur^^^^  ^^tZ  j"^  tl 


i,o«««n«  to  a  weak  or  ignorant  man.    feo  too,  tno 


no  hold  on  our  attention,  but  fleeU  away  among 
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gruiflhed  waves  in  which  the  stream  of  ordinary  life  marnnm  hf 
UB,  and  is  forgotten.  Had  it  been  as  true  as  it  was  notorioasly 
false,  that  those  all-embracing  discoveries,  which  have  shed  a 
dawn  of  science  on  the  art  of  chemigtry,  and  give  no  obecurs 
promise  of  some  one  great  constitutive  law,  in  the  light  of  which 
dwell  dominion  and  the  power  of  prophecy  ;  if  these  discoveries, 
instead  of  having  been  as  they  really  were,  preconcerted  by 
meditation,  and  evolved  out  of  his  own  intellect,  had  occurred  by 
a  set  of  lucky  accidents  to  the  illustrious  father  and  founder  of 
philosophic  alchemy :  if  they  had  presented  themselves  to  Davy 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  his  luck  in  possessing  a  particular 
galvanic  battery  ;  if  this  battery,  as  far  as  Davy  was  concerned, 
had  itself  been  an  accident,  and  not  (as  in  point  of  fact  it  was) 
desired  and  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  testi- 
mony of  experience  to  his  principles,  and  in  order  to  bind  down 
material  nature  under  the  inquisition  of  reason,  and  force  from 
her,  as  by  torture,  unequivocal  answers  to  prepared  and  precon- 
ceived questions  ; — yet  still  they  would  not  have  been  talked  of  or 
described,  as  instances  of  luck,  but  as  the  natural  results  of  his 
admitted  genius  and  known  skill.  But  should  an  accident  have 
disclosed  similar  discoveries  to  a  mechanic  at  Birmingham  oi 
Sheffield,  and  if  the  man  should  grow  rich  in  consequence,  and 
partly  by  the  envy  of  his  neighbors,  and  partly  with  good  reason, 
be  considered  by  them  as  a  man  below  par  in.  the  general  powen 
of  his  understanding  ;  then, 0  what  a  lucky  fellow  ! — ^Well, 

Fortune  does  favor  fools — that's  certain  I — It  is  always  so  !"  

And  forthwith  the  exclaimer  relates  half  a  dozen  similar  instan- 
ces. Thus  accumulating  the  one  sort  of  facts  and  never  collect- 
ing the  other,  we  do,  as  poets  in  their  diction,  and  quacks  of  all 
denominations  do  in  their  reasoning,  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  and 
at  once  soothe  our  envy  and  gratify  our  love  of  the  marvellous,  hf 
the  sweeping  proverb,  '  Fortune  favors  fools.' 
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Quod  me  non  movet  astimatione  : 

Verwn  ett  fjvjifioawov  met  todalit.  Oatullob.* 

Jt  interests  me  not  hj  any  conceit  of  its  value ;  but  it  is  a  remembrance 
of  my  lionored  friend. 

The  philosophic  ruler,  who  secured  the  favors  of  fortune  by 
•eeldng  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  preference  to  them,  has  pa- 
thetically observed — The  heart  knoweth  its  ovm  bitterness  ;  and 
there  is  a  joy  in  which  tlic  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  A  simple 
qaestion  founded  on  a  trite  proverb,  with  a  discursive  answer  to 
it,  would  scarcely  suggest  to  an  indifferent  person  any  other  no- 
tion than  that  of  a  mind  at  ease,  amusing  itself  with  its  own  ac- 
tivity. Once  before  (I  believe  about  this  time  last  year)  I  had 
taken  up  the  old  memorandum-book,  from  which  I  transcribed 
the  preceding  essay,  and  it  had  then  attracted  my  notice  by  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  chemist  mentioned  in  the  last  illustration. 
Exasperated  by  the  base  and  cowardly  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  detract  from  the  honors  due  to  his  astonishing  genius,  I 
had  slightly  altered  the  concluding  sentences,  substituting  the 
more  recent  for  his  earlier  discoveries ;  and  without  the  mort 
distant  intention  of  publishing  what  I  then  wrote,  I  had  express- 
ed my  own  convictions  for  the  gratification  of  my  own  feelings, 
and  finished  by  tranquilly  paraphrasing  into  a  chemical  allegory 
the  Homeric  adventure  of  Menelaus  with  Proteus.  Oh  !  with 
what  difierent  feelings,  with  what  a  sharp  and  sudden  emotion 
did  I  re-peruse  the  same  question  yester-moming,  having  by  ac- 
cident opened  the  book  at  the  page  upon  which  it  was  written. 
I  was  moved  :  for  it  was  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball  who  first 
proposed  the  question  to  me,  and  the  particular  satisfaction  which 
he  expressed,  had  occasioned  me  to  note  down  the  substance  of  my 
reply.  I  was  moved  :  because  to  this  conversation  I  was  in- 
debted for  the  firiendship  and  confidence  with  which  h«  oiiX^t- 
•XTL— JW. 
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wards  honored  me  ;  and  because  it  recalled  the 
of  the  most  delightful  mornings  I  ever  passed  ;  when,  as  we  wen 
riding  together,  the  same  person  related  to  me  the  principal  eTcnts 
of  his  own  life,  and  introduced  them  by  adverting  to  this  oonTc^ 
sation.    It  recalled,  too,  the  deep  impression  left  on  my  mind 
by  that  narrative,  the  impression,  that  I  had  never  known  any 
analogous  instance,  in  which  a  man  so  successful  had  been  to 
little  indebted  to  fortune,  or  lucky  accidents,  or  so  excluavely 
both  the  architect  and  builder  of  his  own  success.    The  som  of 
his  history  may  be  comprised  in  this  one  sentence  :  Hoc,  sub 
numine  nobismet  fecimus,  sapientia  duce.fortuna  permittente. 
(These  things,  imder  God,  we  have  done  for  ourselves,  throngii 
the  guidance  of  wisdom,  and  with  the  permission  of  ibrtune.) 
Luck  gave  him  nothing  :  in  her  most  generous  moods,  she  only 
worked  with  him  as  with  a  friend,  not  for  him  as  for  a  fondling ; 
but  more  ofVen  she  simply  stood  neuter,  and  suffered  him  to  woik 
for  himself.    Ah  I  how  could  I  be  other^^  ise  than  afiected  by 
whatever  reminded  me  of  that  daily  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
him,  which  made  the  filleen  months  from  May  ISO 4,  to  October 
1S05,  in  many  respects,  the  most  memorable  and  instructive  pe- 
riod of  my  life  ? — Ah  I  how  could  I  be  otherwise  than  most  deeply 
affected,  when  there  was  siill  lying  on  my  table  the  paper  which, 
the  day  before,  had  conveyed  to  me  the  imexpected  and  most 
awful  tidings  of  this  man's  death, — ^his  death  in  the  fulness  olf 
all  his  powers,  in  the  rich  autumn  of  ripe  yet  undecaying  man- 
hood ?    I  once  knew  a  lady,  who  after  the  loss  of  a  lovely  child 
continued  for  several  days  in  a  state  of  seeming  indifference,  the 
weather,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  unieon  with  her,  being  calm, 
though  gloomy ;  till  one  morning  a  burst  of  sunshine  breakuig 
in  upon  her,  and  suddenly  lighting  up  the  room  where  aha  was 
sitting,  she  dissolved  at  once  into  tears,  and  wept  passionalely. 
In  no  very  dissimilar  manner  did  the  sudden  gleam  of  recollection 
at  the  sight  of  this  memorandum  act  on  myself.    I  had  been 
stumied  by  the  intelligence,  as  by  an  outward  blow,  till  this  tri- 
fling iucident  startled  and  disentranced  me  ;  the  sudden  pane 
shivered  through  my  whole  frame  ;  and  if  I  repressed  the  out- 
ward shows  of  sorrow,  it  was  by  force  that  I  repressed  them,  and 
because  it  is  not  by  tears  that  I  ought  to  mourn  for  the  loss  of 
Sir  AJexaiider  Ball. 
Ht  wa<?  a  man  above        a^^  .  Vxv  \!tv^v 
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age  has  the  more  need  to  hare  the  master-features  of  his  char- 
aeter  portrayed  and  preserved.  This  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  at- 
tempt, and  this  alone  :  for  having  received  neither  instructions 
nor  permission  firom  the  family  of  the  deceased,  I  can  not  think 
myself  allowed  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  private  his- 
tory, strikingly  as  many  of  them  would  illustrate  the  elements 
and  composition  of  his  mind.  For  he  was  indeed  a  living  con- 
futation of  the  assertion  attributed  to  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  that 
BO  man  appeared  great  to  his  valet  de  chambre — a  sajring  which, 
I  aospect,  owes  its  currency  less  to  its  truth,  than  to  llie  envy  of 
mankind  and  the  misapplication  of  the  word,  great,  to  actions 
unconnected  with  reason  and  free  wiU.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  observe  that  the  purity  and  strict  propriety  of  his 
eonduct,  which  precluded  rather  than  silenced  calumny,  the 
erenneas  of  his  temper  and  his  attentive  and  affectionate  man- 
neia,  in  private  life,  greatly  aided  and  increased  his  public  utility : 
and,  if  it  should  please  Providence,  that  a  portion  of  his  spirit 
should  descend  with  his  mantle,  the  virtues  of  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  as  a  master,  a  husband,  and  a  parent,  will  form  a  no  less 
remarkable  epoch  in  the  moral  history  of  the  Maltese  than  his 
wisdom,  as  a  governor,  has  made  in  that  of  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances. That  the  private  and  personal  qualities  of  a  first 
magistrate  should  have  political  efiects,  will  appear  strange  to 
no  reflecting  Englishman,  who  has  attended  to  the  workings  of 
men's  minds  during  the  first  ferment  of  revolutionary  principles, 
and  must  therefore  have  witnessed  the  influence  of  our  own 
sovereign's  domestic  character  in  counteracting  them.  But  in 
Malta  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  such  an  example 
pecuharly  requisite  and  beneficent.  The  very  existence,  for  ao 
many  generations,  of  an  order  of  lay  celibates  in  that  island* 
who  abandoned  even  the  outward  shows  of  an  adherence  to  thair 
vow  of  chastity,  must  have  had  pernicious  efiects  on  the  motak 
of  the  inhabitants.  But  when  it  is  considered  too  that  the 
knights  of  Malta  had  been  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  a  set 
of  useless  idlers,  generally  illiterate,* — ^for  they  thought  litera- 

*  The  personal  effects  of  every  knight  were,  after  his  death 
sied  to  the  Order,  and  his  books,  if  he  had  any,  devolved  to 
library.   This  library  therefore,  whieh  has  been  ao  tlal 
time  of  their  first  settlement  in  the  island,  is  a  lair  ori  n 
mad  degree  of  tbeir  literary  studies,  as  an  avm^  B«^«a 
VOL  u.  X. 
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tore  no  pmrt  of  a  eoldier'a  exoellenoe  ;  and  yet  efieniuiate,*4br 
they  were  eoldieiB  in  name  only :  when  it  is  conaiderBd,  that 
they  were,  moreover,  all  of  them  aliens,  who  looked  upon  theni- 
aelves  not  merely  as  of  a  superior  rank  to  the  native  noblet,  bat 
as  beings  of  a  different  race  (I  had  almost  said,  species),  from 
the  Maltese  collectively ;  and  finally  that  these  men  possessed 
exclusively  the  government  of  the  island ;  it  may  be  safely  ooo- 
cluded  that  they  were  little  better  than  a  perpetu^  inflneDza, 
relaxing  and  diseasing  the  hearts  of  all  the  families  within  their 
sphere  of  influence.  Hence  the  peasantry,  who  fortunately  were 
below  their  reach,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  childish  igno- 
rance in  which  they  were  kept  by  their  priests,  yet  compaied 
with  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  were  both  in  mind  and  body 
as  ordinary  men  compared  with  dwarfe.  Every  respectable 
fiunily  had  some  one  knight  for  their  patrm,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  to  him  the  honor  of  a  sister  or  a  daughter  was  ste- 
rificed,  equally  as  a  matter  of  coiiise.*  But  why  should  I  thus 
disguise  the  truth  ?  Alas  !  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  this  pa- 
tron was  the  common  paramour  of  every  woman  in  the  &mily. 
Were  I  composing  a  state-memorial,  I  should  abstain  from  all 
allusion  to  moral  good  or  evil,  as  not  having  now  first  to  learn, 
that  with  diplomatists  and  with  practical  statesmen  of  every  de- 
nomination, it  would  preclude  all  attention  to  its  other  contents, 
and  have  no  result  but  that  of  securing  for  its  author *s  name  the 
official  private  mark  of  exclusion  or  dismission,  as  a  weak  or 
suspicious  person.  But  among  those  for  whom  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, there  are,  I  tnist,  many  who  M-ill  think  it  not  the  feeblest 
reason  for  rejoicing  in  our  possession  of  Malta,  and  not  the  least 
worthy  motive  for  wishing  its  retention,  that  one  source  of 
human  misery  and  corruption  has  been  dried  up.  Such  penou 
will  hear  the  name  of  8ir  Alexander  Ball  vnih  additional  rever- 
ence, as  of  one  who  has  made  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  a 
double  blessing  to  the  Maltese,  and  broken  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 
as  well  as  unlocked  the  fetters  of  political  oppression. 

When  we  are  praising  the  departed  by  our  own  fire-sides,  we 
dwell  most  ibndly  on  those  qualities  which  had  won  our  personal 

work4  of  military  ocicQcc.  it  in  contemptible — as  the  sole  public  library  of 
■u  numeroiu  and  opulent  an  ordei*,  nK)6t  contemptible — and  in  all  other  dt* 
partmentS  of  literature  it  is  below  contempt, 
•  See  Table  Talk.  VI.  p  609— /ii/. 
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ion,  and  which  sharpen  our  individual  regrets.  But  when 
led  by  a  loftier  and  more  meditative  sorrow,  we  would  raise 
lie  monument  to  their  memory,. we  praise  them  appropri- 
when  we  relate  their  actions  faithfully ;  and  thus  preserving 
example  for  the  imitation  of  the  living,  alleviate  the  loss, 

we  demonstrate  its  magnitude.  My  funeral  eulogy  of  Sir 
nder  Ball  must  therefore  be  a  narrative  of  his  life  ;  and  this 

of  mankind  will  be  defrauded  of  honor  in  proportion  as  that 
tive  is  deficient  and  fragmentary.  It  shall,  however,  be  as 
ete  as  my  information  enables,  and  aa  prudence  and .  a 
r  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  permit,  ma  to  render  it. 
jne  (I  adopt  the  words  of  our  elder  writers)  is  so  great 
vhout  the  world  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium  ; 
et  his  worth  is  much  greater  than  his  fame.  It  is  impossi- 
(t  to  speak  great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
3  speak  what  he  deserves.  But  custom  requires  that  soow- 
should  be  said* ;  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  which  we  owe  to 
ves  and  to  mankind,  not  less  than  to  his  memory ;  and  I 
[lis  great  soul,  if  it  hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  done 
lelo  w,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  smallness  even  of  my  ofiering. 

!  how  little,  when  among  the  subjects  of  The  Friend  I 
sed  "  characters  met  with  in  real  life,"  did  I  anticipate  the 
rent,  which  compels  me  to  weave  on  a  cypress  branch  those 
i  of  laurel  which  I  had  destined  for  his  bust,  not  his  monu- 
I  He  lived  as  we  should  all  live ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  left 
orld  as  we  should  all  wish  to  leave  it.  Such  is  the  power 
pensing  blessings,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  the 
great  and  good,  that  they  can  not  even  die  without  ad- 
ge  to  their  fellow-creatures  ;  for  death  consecrates  their  ex- 
> ;  and  the  wisdom,  which  might  have  been  slighted  at  the 
il- table,  becomes  oracular  from  the  shrine.  Those  rare  ex- 
cies,  which  make  our  grief  poignant,  make  it  likewise  profit- 

and  the  tears,  which  wise  men  shed  for  the  departure  of 
ise,  are  among  those  that  are  preserved  in  heaven.  It  is  the 
it  aspiration  of  my  spirit,  that  I  may  so  perform  the  task 
I  private  gratitude,  and  public  duty  impose  on  me,  that,  "  as 
lath  cut  this  tree  of  paradise  down  firom  its  seat  of  earth,  the 
trunk  may  yet  support  a  part  of  the  declining  temple,  or  at 
serve  to  kindle  the  fire  on  the  altar."* 
♦  Jer.  Taylor. 
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Si  partem  taeuitMe  welim,  qvodetanque  rtlinqumn, 

Majua  eri/L    Vetertt  aetui,  primamque  jwt€nt€m 

Protequarf   Ad  t«ae  mentem  pnettntia  dmeumL 

Narrtm  jutHtiam  f    Rttplendet  gloria  MartiM, 

Armati  referam  wiret  f   Plui  egU  inenmU,  Cljcdux,* 

If  I  desire  to  pass  over  a  part  in  Bilence,  whatever  I  omit,  will  Mem  the 
moet  worthy  to  have  been  recorded  Shall  I  pursne  his  old  ezplaita  ind 
early  youth  f  His  recent  merits  recall  the  mind  to  themAelyes.  Shall  I 
dwell  on  his  justice  ?  The  glory  of  the  warrior  rises  before  me  resplendent 
Shall  I  relate  his  strength  in  arm^  i  He  performed  yet  greater  things  un- 
armed. 

There  is  something/'  says  Harriiiglon.t  "  first  in  the  making 
of  a  conmion  wealth,  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
leading  of  its  armies,  which,  though  there  be  great  divines,  great 
lawyers,  great  men  in  all  ranks  of  life,  seems  to  be  peculiar  only  to 
the  genius  of  a  gentleman.  For  so  it  is  in  the  universal  series  of 
story,  that  if  any  man  has  foundc?rt  a  commonwealth,  he  was  tirst 
a  gentleman."  Such  also,  he  adds,  as  have  got  any  tame  as  civil 
governors,  have  been  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  known  descents 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  ;  a  younger  brother 
of  an  old  and  respectable  family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  went 
into  the  navy  at  an  early  age  from  his  choice,  and  as  he  himself 
told  me,  in  consequence  of  the  deep  impression  and  vivid  images 
left  on  his  mind  by  the  penisal  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  detail  the  steps  of  his  promotion,  or  the  services  in 
which  he  was  engaged  as  a  subaltern.  I  recollect  many  partic- 
ulars indeed,  but  not  the  dates,  with  such  distinctness  as  would 
enable  me  to  state  them  (as  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  if  1 
stated  them  at  all)  in  the  order  of  time.  These  dates  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  procured  from  other  sources  ;  but  incidents 
that  are  neither  characteristic  nor  instructive,  even  such  ss  wonkl 
*  De  Idiud.  Stilic.  I  \%,^Ed,       \  Preliminaries  to  Oceana,  p.  l^Ml 
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be  expected  with  reason  in  a  regular  life,  are  no  part  of  my  plan ; 
while  those  which  are  hoth  interesting  and  iUustrative  I  have 
been  precluded  from  mentioning,  some  from  motives  which  have 
been  already  explained,  and  others  from  still  higher  considera- 
ions.  The  most  important  of  these  may  be  deduced  from  a  re- 
lection  with  which  he  himself  once  concluded  a  long  and  afiect- 
ng  narration  ;  namely,  that  no  body  of  men  can  for  any  length 
j£  time  be  safely  treated  otherwise  tiian  as  rational  beings  ;  and 
iiat,  therefore,  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  was  of  the  ut- 
nost  consequence  to  the  permanent  security  oftthe  empire,  even 
br  the  sake  of  our  navy.  The  dangers,  apprehended  from  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes,  arose  (he  said)  entirely  frt>m  its  not 
being  universal,  and  from  the  imusualness  in  the  lowest  classes 
if  those  accomplishments,  which  he,  like  Dr.  Bell,  regarded  as  one 
>f  the  means  of  education,  and  not  as  education  itself.*  If,  he  ob- 
lerved,  the  lower  classes  in  general  possessed  but  one  eye  or  one  arm, 
he  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  two  would  naturally 
tieoome  vain  and  restless,  and  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  a 
tiigher  situation.  He  illustrated  this  by  the  faults  attributed  to 
learned  women,  and  that  the  same  objections  were  formerly  made  to 
educating  women  at  all ;  namely,  that  their  knowledge  made  them 
rain,  affected,  and  neglectful  of  their  proper  duties.  Now  that 
ill  women  of  condition  are  well-educated,  we  hear  no  more  of 
these  apprehensions,  or  observe  any  instances  to  justify  them. 
Yet  if  a  lady  understood  the  Greek  one-tenth  part  as  well  as  the 
Hrhole  circle  of  her  acquaintances  understood  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  would  not  surprise  us  to  find  her  less  pleasing  from  the 
fionsciousness  of  hor  superiority  in  the  possession  of  an  nnuaual 
advantage.  Sir  Alexander  BaU  quoted  the  speech  of  an  old  ad< 
[niral,  one  of  whose  two  great  wishes  was  to  have  a  ship's  crew 
composed  altogether  of  serious  Scotchmen.  He  spoke  with  great 
reprobation  of  the  vulgar  notion,  the  worse  man,  the  better  sailor. 
Courage,  he  said,  was  the  natural  product  of  familiarity  with 
danger,  which  thoughtlessness  would  oftentimes  turn  into  fbol- 
hardiness  :  and  that  he  had  always  found  the  most  usefrdly  brave 

*  Which  consists  in  educing,  or  to  adopt  Dr.  Bellas  o?m  expression,  elicit- 
ing the  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  subordinating 
them  to  the  reason  and  oi>n»cience ;  varying  the  means  of  this  common  end 
according  to  the  sphere  and  particular  mode,  in  which  the  individual  ia 
likely  to  act  and  become  useful 
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sailors  the  gravest  and  most  rational  of  his  crew.  The  beat  saikr 
he  had  ever  had,  first  attracted  his  notice  by  the  anxiety  whifck 
he  expressed  concerning  the  means  of  remitting  sQime  miHiej 
which  he  had  received  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  sister  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  man,  without  any  tinge  of  methodism,  was  never 
heard  to  swear  an  oath,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  fiimnen 
with  which  he  devoted  a  part  of  every  Sunday  to  the  reading  of 
his  Bible.  I  record  this  with  satisfaction  as  a  testimony  of  great 
weight,  and  in  all  respects  unexceptionable ;  for  Sir  Alexander 
Ball's  opinions  throughout  life  remaineti  unwarped  by  zealotiy, 
and  were  those  of  a  mind  seeking  aflcr  truth  in  calmness  and 
complete  self-possession.  He  was  much  pleased  with  an  unsus- 
picious testimony  furnished  by  Dampier.  "  I  have  particnlaxly 
observed,"  wrijtes  this  famous  old  navigator,*  ''there  and  in 
other  places,  that  such  as  had  been  well-bred,  were  generally 
most  careful  to  improve  their  time,  and  would  be  very  industrious 
and  frugal  where  there  was  any  probability  of  considerable  gain ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  such  as  had  been  bred  up  in  ignorance  and 
hard  labor,  when  they  came  to  have  plenty  would  extra vagantlj 
squander  away  their  time  and  money  in  drinking  and  making  t 
bluster."  Indeed,  it  is  a  melancholy  proof,  how  strangely  power 
warps  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  that  there  can  be  a  doubt  on 
this  subject  among  persons  who  have  been  themselves  educated. 
It  tempts  a  suspicion,  that  imkno^ii  to  themselves  they  find  a 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  their  inferiors  are  something  less  than 
meu  :  or  that  they  have  an  uneasy  half-consciousness  that,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  they  would  themselves  have  no  claim  to  be 
their  superior.  For  a  sober  educaticm  naturally  inspires  self-re- 
spect. But  he  who  respects  himself  will  respect  others  ;  and  he 
who  respects  both  himself  and  others,  must  of  necessity  be  a  brave 
man.  The  great  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  increasing 
interest  which  good  men  of  all  denominations  feel  in  the  bringing 
about  of  a  national  education,  must  be  my  excuse  for  having  en- 
tered 80  minutely  into  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinions  on  this  head 
in  which,  however,  I  am  the  more  excusable,  being  now  on  that 
part  of  his  life  which  I  am  obliged  to  leave  almost  a  blank. 

During  his  lieutenancy,  and  after  he  had  perfected  himself  in 
the  knowledge  and  dulvea  of  a  practical  sailor,  he  was  compelled 
by  the  state  of  hiB  YieallYi  \o  lem^wv  VcL'^w^^TA  W  ^^^xisdmble 
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th  of  time.  Of  this  he  industriously  availed  himself  for  the 
lirement  of  substantial  knowledge  from  books ;  and  during 
whole  life  afterwards,  he  considered  those  as  his  happiest 
»,  which,  without  any  neglect  of  official  or  professional  duty, 
ould  devote  to  reading.  He  preferred,  indeed  he  almost  con- 
[  himself  to,  history,  political  economy,  voyages  and  travels, 
ral  history,  and  latterly  agricultural  works  :  in  short,  to  such 
B  as  contain  specific  facts,  or  practical  principles  capable  of 
ific  application.  His  active  life,  and  the  particular  objects 
dimediate  utility,  some  one  of  which  he  had  always  in  his 
r,  precluded  a  taste  for  works  of  pure  speculation  and  ab- 
;t  science,  though  he  highly  honored  those  who  were  emi- 
in  these  respects,  and  considered  them  as  the  benefiu^rs 
oankind,  no  less  than  those  who  afterwards  discovered  the 
e  of  applying  their  principles,  or  who  realized  them  in  prac- 
Works  of  amusement,  as  novels,  plays,  and  the  like  did  not 
$ar  even  to  amuse  him  ;  and  the  only  poetical  composition, 
hich  I  have  ever  heard  him  speak,  was  a  manuscript*  poem 
ten  by  one  of  my  friends,  which  I  read  to  his  lady  in  his 
ence.  To  my  surprise  he  afterwards  spoke  of  this  with 
m  interest ;  but  it  was  evident  to  me,  that  it  was  not  so 
h  the  poetic  merit  of  the  composition  that  had  interested 
,  as  the  truth  and  psjchological  insight  with  which  it  repre- 
ed  the  practicability  of  reforming  the  most  hardened  minds, 
the  various  accidents  which  may  awaken  the  most  brutal- 
person  to  a  recognition  of  his  nobler  being.  I  will  add  one 
irk  of  his  own  knowledge  acquired  from  books,  which  appears 
ne  both  just  and  valuable.  The  prejudice  against  such 
vledge,  he  said,  and  the  custom  of  opposing  it  to  that  which 
amt  by  practice,  originated  in  those  times  when  books  were 
><:t  confined  to  theology  and  to  logical  and  metaphysical 
leties ;  but  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any  practical 
v\edge,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  books :  the  press  is  the 
us  by  which  intelligent  men  now  converse  with  each  other, 
persons  of  all  classes  and  all  pursuits  convey,  each  the  con- 
ition  of  his  individual  experience.  It  was  therefore,  he  said 
bsurd  to  hold  book-knowledge  at  present  in  contempt,  as  it 
Id  be  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  only  of  his  own  eyes  and 

Though  it  remainBy  I  believe,  unpublished,  1  cuiiio\>T«iai^N2Dft\ffDD^^air 
freconUng  that  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth'*  Yfiter  'ML 
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ears,  and  to  aim  at  nothing  which  could  not  be  peifonned  es* 
clusively  by  his  own  arms.  The  use  and  necessity  of  pwinnal 
experience  consisted  in  the  power  of  choosing  and  applying  what 
had  been  read,  and  of  discriminating  by  the  light  of  analogy  tho 
practicable  from  the  impracticable,  and  probability  from  mers 
plausibility.  Without  a  judgment  matured  and  steadied  by  ac- 
lual  experience,  a  man  would  read  to  little  or  perhaps  to  bad 
purpose ;  but  yet  that  experience,  which  in  exclusion  of  all  other 
knowledge  has  been  derived  from  one  man's  life,  is  in  the  present 
day  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name — at  least  for  those  who  are  to 
act  in  the  higher  and  wider  spheres  of  duty.  An  ignorant  gen- 
eral, he  said,  inspired  him  with  terror  ;  for  if  he  were  too  proud 
to  take  advice  he  would  ruin  himself  by  his  own  blunders ;  and 
if  he  were  not,  by  adopting  the  worst  that  was  offered.  A  great 
genius  may  indeed  fonn  an  exception ;  but  we  do  not  lay  down 
rules  in  expectation  of  wonders.  A  similar  remark  I  ranember 
to  have  heard  from  an  officer,  who  to  eminence  in  profesaonal 
science  and  the  gallantry  of  a  tried  soldier,  adds  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  sound  scholar  and  the  powers  of  a  man  of  genius. 

One  incident,  which  happened  at  this  period  of  Sir  Alexander's 
life,  is  so  illustrative  of  his  character,  and  furnishes  so  strong  a 
presumption  that  the  thoughtful  humanity  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished was  not  wholly  the  growth  of  his  latter  years,  that, 
though  it  may  appear  to  some  trifling  in  itself,  I  will  insert  it  in 
this  place,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  commmiicated  to 
me.  In  a  large  party  at  the  Grand  Master's  palace,  I  had  ob- 
served a  naval  officer  of  distinguished  merit  listening  to  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with  so 
marked  a  pleasure,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  very  voice,  inde- 
pendently of  what  he  said,  had  been  delightful  to  him  :  and  once 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  I  could  not  but  notice 
tlie  mixed  expression  of  awe  and  afiection,  which  gave  a  more 
than  conunou  interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance.  During  hi.* 
stay  ill  the  island,  this  officer  honored  me  not  unfirequently  with 
his  visits ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  conversation  wtli 
hirn.  in  which  I  had  dwelt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Governor  s* 

*  Such  Sir  Alexander  B«ll  vras  in  reftlity.  and  euch  was  his  general  ap- 
pelJfltion  in  the  Me<literranean :  I  adopt  this  title,  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
uiigraceful  repetition  o{  \ns  o^n  'osoii^  o\i      Qi^^\ax!A^  vcA  other 
the  ooi]  fusion  which  might  ar\ae  ttom  W<i  xm^c  iA\i>ftx«^V\SX^.\MHxv<$v>i 
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conduct  in  a  recent  and  difficult  emergency,  he  told  me  that  he 
emifiidered  himself  as  indebted  to  the  same  excellent  person  for 
that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life.  "  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,"  said  he,  "  has  (I  dare  say)  forgotten  the  circumstance ; 
but  when  he  was  Lieutenant  Ball,  he  was  the  officer  whom  I 
accompanied  in  my  first  boat-expedition,  being  then  a  midship- 
man and  only  in  my  fourteenth  year.  As  we  were  rowing  up  to 
the  yessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  my  knees  trembled  under  me, 
and  I  seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  away.  Lieutenant  Ball, 
who  saw  the  condition  I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside  me, 
and  still  keeping  his  countenance  directed  toward  the  enemy, 
took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  pressing  it  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner, said  in  a  low  voice,  *  Courage,  my  dear  boy  I  don't  be  afraid 
of  yourself !  you  will  recover  in  a  minute  or  so— I  was  just  the 
same,  when  I  first  went  out  in  this  way.*  Sir,"  added  the  offi- 
cer to  me,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into  me. 
With  the  feeling,  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonored,  the  whole  bur- 
then of  agony  was  removed  ;  and  from  that  moment  I  was  as 
fearless  and  forward  as  the  oldest  of  the  boat's  crew,  and  on  our 
return  the  lieutenant  spoke  highly  of  me  to  our  captain.  I  am 
scarcely  less  convinced  of  my  own  being,  than  that  I  should  have 
been  what  I  tremble  to  think  of,  if,  instead  of  his  hiunane  en- 
couragement, he  had  at  that  moment  scoffed,  threatened,  or  .re- 
viled me.  And  this  was  the  more  kind  in  him,  because,  as  I 
afterwards  understood,  his  own  conduct  in  his  first  trial  had 
evinced  to  all  appearances  the  greatest  fearlessness,  and  that  he 
said  this  therefore  only  to  give  me  heart,  and  restore  me  to  my 
qwn  good  opinion."  This  anecdote,  I  trust,  will  have  some 
weight  with  those  who  may  have  lent  an  ear  to  any  of  those 
vague  calumnies  from  which  no  naval  commander  can  secure  his 
good  name,  who,  knowing  the  paramount  necessity  of  regularity 
and  strict  discipline  in  a  ship  of  war,  adopts  an  appropriate  plan 

Majesty's  civil  Commissioner  for  the  island  of  Malta  and  its  Dependencies ; 
nnd  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Order  of  St  John."  This  is  not  the 
place  to  expose  the  timid  and  unsteady  policy  which  continued  the  latter 
title,  or  the  petty  jealousies  which  interfered  to  prevent  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  from  having  the  title  of  Governor,  from  ono  of  the  very  causes  which 
rendered  him  fittest  for  the  office. 

(Se«  TaMf  Talk,  W-\>^^'"^ 
X* 
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for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  ramaiiiB  oonstanl  wak 
immutable  in  the  execution.  To  an  Athenian,  who,  in  praiug 
a  public  functionary,  had  said  that  every  one  either  applauded 
him  or  left  him  without  censure,  a  philosopher  replied — How 
seldom  then  must  he  have  done  his  duty !" 

Of  Sir  Alexander  Ball!»  character,  as  Captain  Ball,  of  his 
measures  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  of  the  wise  and  dignified  pnn* 
ciple  on  which  he  grounded  those  measures,  I  have  already  spo- 
ken in  a  former  part  of  this  work,*  and  must  content  myself 
therefore  with  entreating  the  reader  to  re-peruse  that  passage  ss 
belonging  to  this  place,  and  as  a  part  of  the  present  narration. 
Ah  !  little  did  I  expect  at  the  time  I  wrote  that  account,  that 
the  motives  of  delicacy,  which  then  impelled  me  to  withhold  the 
name,  would  so  soon  be  exchanged  for  the  higher  duty  which 
now  justifies  me  in  adding  it !  At  the  thought  of  such  events 
the  language  of  a  tender  superstition  is  the  voice  of  nature  it- 
self, and  those  facts  alone  presenting  themselves  to  our  memoiy 
which  had  led  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  we  assent  to  and 
adopt  the  poet's  pathetic  complaint : 

 O,  Sir !  the  good  die  first, 

And  tho^e  whoee  hearts  are  dry  as  siimmer  dust. 
Bum  to  the  socketf  

Thus  that  the  humane  plan  described  in  the  pages  now  re- 
ferred to,  a  system  in  pursuance  of  which  the  captain  of  a  man 
of  war  uniformly  regarded  his  sentences  not  as  dependent  on  his 
own  will,  or  to  be  afiected  by  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  as  the  pre-established  determinations  of  kno\%ii  laws, 
and  himself  as  the  voice  of  the  law  in  pronouncing  the  sentence, 
and  its  delegate  in  enforcing  the  execution,  could  not  but  furnish 
occasional  Ibod  to  the  spirit  of  detraction,  must  be  evident  to 
evfiry  reflecting  mind.  It  is  indeed  little  less  than  impossible, 
that  he,  who  in  order  to  be  efi'ectively  humane  determines  to  be 
iiiliexibly  just,  and  who  is  inexorable  to  his  own  feelings  when 
they  would  interrupt  the  course  of  justice ;  who  looks  at  each 
particular  act  by  the  light  of  all  its  consequences,  and  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  ultimate  good  or  evil,  should  not  sometimes  he 
charored  with  t}Tanny  by  weak  minds.  And  it  is  too  certain 
that  the  calumny  wi\\\)e  mWiti^^  \K^i<&'^^  «jad  ea^rly  propa- 
•  Essay  p.  1 67.— M.  \  ^cwW^^WEA. 
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ed  by  all  those,  who  should  shun  the  presence  of  an  eye  keeH 
the  detection  of  imposture,  incapacity,  and  misconduct,  and  of 
Bsolution  as  steady  in  their  exposure.  We  soon  hate  the  man 
ose  quaUties  we  dread,  and  thus  have  a  double  interest,  an  in- 
38t  of  passion  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  decr3ring  and  defaming 
1.  But  good  men  will  rest  satisfied  with  the  promise  made  to 
m  by  the  Divine  Comforter,  that  by  her  children  shall  wis- 
a  be  justified. 
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 the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thou^^t ; 

Wiiose  high  endeayors  are  an  inward  light 

That  make  the  path  before  him  always  bright ; 

Who  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain. 

And  fear  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 

Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate.  Wobsswobth.* 

It  the  close  of  the  American  war.  Captain  Ball  was  intrusted 
h  the  protection  and  convoying  of  an  immense  mercantile  fleet 
Xmerica,  and  by  his  great  prudence  and  unexampled  attention 
the  interests  of  all  and  each,  he  endeared  his  name  to  the 
lericau  merchants,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  re- 
st and  predilection  which  both  the  Americans  and  their  gov- 
ment  ever  ailerwards  entertained  for  him.  My  recollection 
B  not  enable  me  to  attempt  any  accuracy  ii^the  date  or  cir- 
iHtances,  or  to  add  the  particulars,  of  his  services  in  the  West 
ies  aud  on  the  coast  of  America.  I  now  therefore  merely  al- 
e  to  the  fact  with  a  prospective  reference  to  opinions  and  cir- 
[istances,  which  I  shall  have  to  mention  hereafter.  Shortly 
iT  the  general  peace  was  established.  Captain  Ball,  who  was 
V  a  married  man,  passed  some  time  with  his  lady  in  Fraim, 
[,  if  I  mistake  not,  at  Nantes.    At  the  same  time,       in  the 


*  The  Chrialiaii  Warnor.— Bd. 
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same  town,  among  the  other  English  visiton,  Lord  (then  Captain) 
Nelson  happened  to  he  one.  In  consequence  of  some  punctilio,  as 
to  whose  husiness  it  was  to  pay  the  compliment  of  the  first  call,  . 
they  never  met,  and  this  trifling  afiair  occasioned  a  ooMnefls  be- 
tween the  two  naval  commanders,  or  in  truth  a  mutual  prejudice 
against  each  other.  Some  years  afler,  hoth  their  ships  being  to- 
gether close  off  Minorca  and  near  Fort  Mahon,  a  violent  storm 
nearly  disabled  Nelson's  vessel,  and  in  addition  to  the  fury  of  the 
wind,  it  was  night-time  and  the  thickest  darkness.  Captain  Ball, 
however,  brought  his  vessel  at  length  to  Nelson's  assistance,  took 
his  ship  in  tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to  bring  her  and  his 
own  vessel  into  Port  Mahon.  The  difficulties  and  the  dangeis 
increased.  Nelson  considered  the  case  of  his  own  ship  as  despe-  • 
rate,  and  that  unless  she  was  immediately  left  to  her  own  fiite, 
both  vessels  would  inevitably  be  lost.  He,  therefore,  with  the 
generosity  natural  to  him,  repeatedly  requested  Captain  Ball  to 
let  him  loose  ;  and  on  Ball's  refusal  he  became  impetuous,  and 
enforced  his  demand  with  passionate  threats.  Ball  then  himself 
took  the  speaking-trumpet,  which  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  waves 
rendered  necessary,  and  -with  great  solemuity  and  without  the 
least  disturbance  of  temper,  called  out  in  reply,  "  I  feel  confident 
that  I  can  bring  you  in  safe ;  I  therefore  must  not,  and,  by  the 
help  of  Almighty  God  I  I  will  not  leave  you  I"  What  he  prom- 
ised he  performed  ;  and  after  they  were  safely  anchored,  Nelson 
came  on  board  of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  him  with  all  the  ar- 
dor of  acknowledgment,  exclaimed — a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed  I"  At  this  time  and  on  this  occasion  conmienced  that  firai 
and  perfect  friendship  between  these  two  great  men,  which  ^'as 
interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  former.  The  pleasing  task 
of  dwelling  on  this  mutual  attachment  I  defer  to  that  part  of  the 
present  sketch  which  will  relate  to  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  opinioos 
of  men  and  thingp.  It  Tiill  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say. 
that  the  two  men,  whom  Lord  Nelson  especially  honored,  were 
Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball ;  and  once,  when 
they  were  both  present,  on  some  allusion  made  to  the  loes  of  his 
arm,  he  replied,  "  \Mio  shall  dare  tell  me  that  I  want  an  arm, 
when  I  have  three  right  arms — this  (putting  forward  his  own 
left  one)  and  Ball  and  Troubridge  ?" 

Li  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  it  was  Loid  Nelson's  de- 
sign, that  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  should  have  led  up  the 
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Attack.  The  lomier  was  straaded  ;  and  the  Utter,  by  aecident 
of  the  wind,  could  not  hring  his  ship  into  the  line  of  battle  till 
•ome  time  after  the  engagement  had  become  generaL  ^Ith  his 
eharacteiiatic  forecast  and  actiTity  of  (what  may  not  improperly 
be  called)  practical  imagination,  he  had  made  arrangements  to 
meet  every  probable  contingency.  All  the  Bhrouds  and  sails  of 
the  ship,  not  absolntdy  necesMury  for  its  immediate  management, 
were  thorong^y  wetted  and  so  roUed  up,  that  they  were  as  hard 
and  as  little  inflammable  as  so  many  solid  cylinders  of  wood ; 
every  sailor  had  his  appropriate  place  and  fimction,  and  a  certain 
nnmber  were  appointed  as  the  firemen,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to 
be  on  the  watch  if  any  part  of  the  venel  dioold  take  fire  :  and 
to  these  men  exclusively  the  charge  of  extinguishing  it  was  com- 
mitted. It  was  already  dark  when  he  brought  his  ship  into  ac- 
tion, and  laid  her  along-side  the  French  L' Orient.  One  particu- 
lar only  I  shall  add  to  the  known  account  of  the  memorable  en- 
gagement between  these  ships,  and  this  I  received  from  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  himself  He  had  previously  made  a  combustible 
preparation,  but  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  engagement  to  be 
expected,  he  had  purposed  to  reserve  for  the  last  emergency.  But 
jnst  at  the  time  when,  from  several  symptoms,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  soon  strike  to  him,  one 
of  the  lieutenants,  without  his  knowledge,  threw  in  the  combus- 
tible matter  ;  and  this  it  was  that  occasioned  the  tremendous  ex- 
plosion of  that  vessel,  which,  with  the  deep  silence  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  engagement  which  succeeded  to  it,  has  been  justly 
deemed  the  sublimest  war  incident  recorded  in  history.  Yet  the 
incident  which  followed,  and  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  pub- 
hcly  made  known,  is  scarcely  less  impressive,  though  its  sublimity 
is  of  a  difierent  character.  At  the  renewal  of  the  battle,  Cfap- 
tain  Ball,  though  his  ship  was  then  on  fire  in  three  difierent 
parts,  laid  her  along-side  a  French  eighty-four ;  and  second 
longer  obstinate  contest  began.  The  firing  on  the  part  of  the 
Ftench  ship  having  at  length  for  some  time  slackened,  and  then 
altogether  ceased,  and  yet  no  sign  given  of  surrender,  the  first 
lieutenant  came  to  Captain  Ball  and  informed  him  that  the  hearts 
of  his  men  were  as  good  as  ever,  but  that  they  were  so  completely 
exhausted,  that  they  were  scarcely  capable  of  lifting  an  arm. 
He  asked,  therefore,  whether,  as  the  enemy  had  now  ceased  firing, 
the  men  might  be  permitted  to  lie  down  by  their  guns  for  a  short 
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time.  After  some  reflcotioii,  Sir  Alexander  acceded  t&  ths 
posal,  taking  of  coarse  the  proper  precaotioiui  to  rcfamHSmakW^pik 
at  the  moment  he  thought  requisite.  Aoodrdingly,  "mtll  Hm  fl» 
ception  of  himself,  his  officers,  and  the  appointed  imteli,  ^ 
ship's  crew  lay  down,  each  in  the  place  to  which  he  was  statioBfld, 
and  slept  for  twenty  minutes.  They  were  then  louaed ;  and 
started  up,  as  Sir  Alexander  expressed  it,  more  like  men  out  of 
an  ambush  than  firom  sleep,  so  co-instantaneoualy  did  they  tU 
obey  the  summons  !  They  recommenced  their  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  enemy  surrendered ;  and  it  was  soon  after  diaooyered, 
that  during  that  interval,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  French 
ship  had  first  ceased  firing,  the  crew  had  sunk  down  by  thdi 
guns,  and  there  slept,  almost  by  the  side,  as  it  were,  of  their 
sleeping  enemy. 


ESSAY  V. 

Whose  powers  shed  roand  him  in  the  oommoo  strife 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who  if  he  be  called  upon  to  fece 

Some  awful  moment,  to  which  heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  loyer,  is  attired 

With  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired ; 

And  through  the  heat  of  conflict  keeps  the  law 

In  cahuness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw. 

WoRDBwoam* 

An  accessibility  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on  subjects  of  im- 
portanq^  often  accompanies  feeble  minds,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  a 
true  and  constituent  part  of  practical  greatness,  when  it  exiits 
wholly  ftee  from  that  passiyeness  to  impression  which  renders 
counsel  itself  injurious  to  certain  characters,  and  from  that  weak- 
ness of  heart  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  is  always 
craving  advice.  Exempt  from  all  such  imperfections,  say  rmthtf 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  excellencies  that  preclude  them,  thii 
openness  to  the  influxes  of  good  sense  and  inibrmatioii,  from 
•  The  Cfhristian  Warrior. — XA 


iyiyU»ter  quarter  they  miriit  come,  equfir  characterized  Lord 
HBlmi  and  Sir  Alexander  BalL  though  each  di^plajed  it  in  the 
way  heat  acdted  to  his  natural  temper.  The  former  with  eaay 
kand  ooUeeted,  as  it  piinrd  by  him,  whaterer  oonM  add  to  his 
mm  Mxnes,  appropriated  what  he  eonld  aanmilate,  and  leried 
mbaidieB  of  knowkdce  from  all  the  accid^ts  of  social  lifo  and 
interoomae.  Eren  at  the  jorial  hoard,  and  in  the  height 
i£  onrestrained  meniment,  a  cajsoal  suggestion,  that  flashed  a 
10W  li^t  on  his  mind,  changed  the  boon-eompanion  into  the  hero 
md  the  man  of  genius ;  and  with  the  most  graoefbl  transition  he 
ipoold  make  his  company  as  serious  as  himself.  When  the  tmper 
if  his  genius  seemed  extinguished,  it  was  stiU  surrounded  by  an 
nflnnmiable  atmosphere  of  its  own,  and  rekindled  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  light,  and  not  seldom  at  a  distance  which  made  it  seem 
to  flame  up  self-rerived.  In  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  the  same  excel- 
lence was  more  an  aflair  of  system  :  and  he  would  listen  even  to 
weak  men,  with  a  patience,  which,  in  so  careful  an  economist  of 
time,  always  demanded  my  admiration,  and  not  seldom  excited 
my  wonder.  It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  a  man  may  sugg^Nit 
what  he  can  not  give  :  adding,  that  a  'wild  or  silly  plan  had 
more  than  once,  from  the  vivid  sense  and  distinct  perception  of 
its  folly,  occasioned  him  to  see  what  ought  to  bo  dono  in  a  n<^w 
light,  or  with  a  clearer  insight.  There  is,  indcH'd,  a  hoiw'loiw 
sterility,  a  mere  negation  of  sense  and  thought,  which,  siiggvNiting 
aeither  difference  nor  contrast,  can  not  ovon  furnish  hints  Ittr 
recollection.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  minds  so  whim- 
sically constituted,  that  they  may  sometimes  l)e  profitably  int<«r- 
preted  by  contraries,  a  process  of  which  the  gn»at  Ty^^ho  Bra  hi* 
is  said  to  have  availed  himself  in  the  cose  of  tho  Httlo  laokwit, 
who  used  to  sit  and  mutter  at  his  feet  while  he  was  studying. 
A  mind  of  this  sort  we  may  compare  to  a  magnetio  tu^wUc*.  ths 
poles  of  which  had  been  suddenly  reversed  by  a  flash  of  liglitning, 
or  other  more  obscure  accident  of  nature.  It  may  bt^  safoly  con- 
cluded, that  to  those  whose  judgment  or  information  ho  res))etitcMl, 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  did  not  content  himself  with  giving  nonm  and 
attention.  No  I  he  seldom  failed  of  consulting  them  wluuievor 
the  subject  permitted  any  disclosure  ;  and  whore  s<»crecy 
necessary,  he  well  knew  how  to  acquire  their  opinion  wit] 
citing  even  a  conjecture  concerning  his  immediate  object. 
Yet,  with  all  this  readiness  of  attention,  and  with  all 
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in  ooUecting  the  sentiments  of  the  well-informed,  never  was  a 
man  more  completely  miinfluenced  by  authority  than  %  Alex- 
ander Ball,  never  one  who  sought  less  to  tranquillize  hia  own 
doubts  by  the  mere  sufirage  and  coincidence  of  othen.  The 
ablest  suggestions  had  no  conclusive  weight  ^ith  him,  till  he  had 
abslracted  the  opinion  from  its  author,  till  he  had  reduced  it  into 
a  part  of  his  own  mind.  The  thoughts  of  others  were  always 
acceptable,  as  affording  him  at  least  a  chance  of  adding  to  hi» 
materials  for  reflection :  but  they  never  directed  his  judgment, 
much  less  superseded  it.  He  even  made  a  point  of  guarding 
against  additional  confideuce  in  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind, 
from  finding  that  a  person  of  talents  had  formed  the  same  con- 
viction, unless  the  person,  at  the  same  time,  furnished  aome  new 
argument,  or  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a  different 
road.  On  the  latter  circunistauce  he  set  an  especial  value  and. 
I  may  almost  say,  ctmrted  the  company  and  conversation  of  those, 
whose  pursuits  had  least  resembled  his  o^-n.  if  he  thought  them 
men  of  clear  and  comprehensive  faculties.  During  the  period  of 
our  intimacy,  scarcely  a  weekj^assed.  in  which  he  did  not  desire 
me  to  think  on  some  particular  subject,  and  to  give  him  the  re- 
sult in  writing.  Most  frequently  by  the  time  I  had  fulfilled  his 
request,  he  Avould  have  written  doi^n  his  o^-n  thoughts,  and  then, 
with  the  true  simplicity  of  a  groat  mind,  as  free  from  ostentation 
as  it  was  above  jealousy,  he  would  collate  the  two  papers  in  my 
prt^seuce.  and  never  expressed  more  pleasure  than  in  the  few  in- 
stances, in  which  I  had  happened  to  light  on  all  the  arguments 
and  points  of  view  which  had  occurred  to  himself*,  \nth  some  ad- 
ditional reasons  which  had  escaped  him.  A  single  new  aitru- 
ment  delighted  him  more  than  the  most  perfect  coincidence,  un- 
less, as  before  stated,  the  train  of  thought  had  been  verj*  di£[erent 
irom  his  o\^ti,  and  yet  just  and  logical.  He  had  one  quality  of 
mind,  which  I  have  heard  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox.  that 
of  dcriWng  a  keen  pleasure  from  clear  and  powerful  reasoniiu 
for  its  o\i'n  sake,  a  quality  in  the  intellect  M'hich  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  veracity  and  a  love  of  justice  in  the  moral  character.* 

•  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  adil,  that  the  pleasure  from  the  perception  c£ 
truth  was  s<.>  "well  poi^  and  regulated  by  the  equal  or  greater  delight  in 
utih'tv.  that  hift  love  ot  Te&\  accMrucv  was  accompanied  with  a  proportioiialc 
dishke  of  that  hoUov  iippearanc^  ot  \V.         tcvk^  \a  ^st^sAiOfiwi  tnniof 
phrase,  wordf^  plnoeiWn  V*\in\e«A  \\vw  ^v^^^^^BRnficw^^n^ 
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Tahimg  in  others  merits  which  he  himself  possessed,  Sir  Alex- 
der  Ball  felt  no  jealous  apprehension  of  great  talent.  ITiilikc 
those  Tulgar  functionaries,  whose  place  is  too  big  for  thcin,  a 
truth  which  they  attempt  to  disguise  from  themselves,  and  yet 
feel,  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  arming  himself  against  the  nat> 
ural  superiority  of  genius  by  factitious  contempt  and  an  indus- 
trious association  of  extravagance  and  impracticability  with  every 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine ;  as  the  gci>graphers  in  the 
middle  ages  used  to  designate,  on  their  meagre  maps,  the  greater 
part  of  the  world,  as  deserts  or  wildernesses  inhabited  by  gritiim 
and  chimeras.  Competent  to  weigh  each  system  or  project  by 
its  own  arguments,  he  did  not  need  these  preventive  charms  and 
cautionary  amulets  against  delusion.  Ho  ondeavoreil  to  make 
talent  instrumental  to  his  purposes  in  whatever  shape  it  ap- 
pieared,  and  with  whatever  imperfections  it  might  be  accompa- 
nied ;  but  wherever  talent  was  blended  with  moral  worth,  he 
sought  it  out,  loved  and  cherished  it.  If  it  had  pleased  Provi- 
dence to  preserve  his  life,  and  to  place  him  on  tlie  same  course 
on  which  Nelson  ran  his  race  of  glory,  there  are  two  points  in 
which  Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  most  closely  have  resembled  his 
illustrious  friend.  The  first  is,  that  in  his  enterprises  and  en- 
gagements he  would  have  thought  nothing  done,  till  all  had 
been  done  that  was  possible  : 

A^t7  actum  reputanSy  ti  quid  tuperetset  agetidum. 

The  second,  that  he  would  have  called  forth  all  the  talent  and 
virtue  that  existed  within  his  sphere  of  influence,  and  created  a 
band  of  heroes,  a  gradation  of  officers,  strong  in  head  and  strong 
in  heart,  worthy  to  have  been  his  companions  and  his  successors 
in  fame  and  public  usefulness. 

Never  was  greater  discernment  sho^^n  in  the  selection  of  a  fit 

that  pass  for  Bubtle  and  laminous  distlDctions  with  ordinary  readers,  bat 
are  most  commonly  translatable  into  mere  truisms  or  trivialities,  if  indeed 
they  contain  any  meaning  at  all  Having  observed  in  some  casual  conver- 
sation, that  thoufi^h  there  were  doubtless  masses  of  matter  unorganized,  I 
saw  no  ground  for  asserting  a  mass  of  unor^aiiiztrd  matter ;  Sir  A.  R 
paused,  and  then  said  to  me,  with  tliat  frankness  of  nuumer  which  made  his 
very  rebukes  gratifying.  '*  Tlie  distinction  is  just,  and,  now  I  understand 
you,  abundantly  obvious  ;  but  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  your  inventing  a 
puule  of  worda  to  make  it  appear  otherwise.**  I  trust  the  rebuke  was  not 
Jomt  OD  me. 
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agtmt,  than  when  Sir  Aleocander  Ball  was  stfttifMied.  off  the  ooai 
of  Malta  to  intercept  the  aapplieB  destined  for  the  Fkench  gan 
son,  and  to  watch  the  morementB  of  the  French  commmiAer 
and  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  so  basely  betraye 
into  their  power.    Encouraged  by  the  well-timed  promises  of  tii 
English  captain,  the  Maltese  rose  through  all  their  casals  (c 
country  towns)  and  themselves  commenced  the  work  of  thd 
emancipation,  by  storming  the  citadel  at  Citti  Yecchia,  the  ai 
cicnt  metropolis  of  Malta,  and  the  central  height  of  the  island 
Without  discipline,  without  a  military  leader,  and  almost  with 
out  arms,  these  brave  f'^ttsants  succeeded,  and  destroyed  th 
French  garrison  by  throwing  them  over  the  battlements  into  th 
trench  of  the  citadel.    In  the  course  of  this  blockade,  and  of  tlu 
tedious  siege  of  Yaletta,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  displayed  all  tha 
strength  of  character,  that  variety  and  versatility  of  talent,  am 
that  sagacity,  derived  in  part  from  habitual  circumspection,  bu 
which,  when  the  occasion  demanded  it,  appeared  intuitive  am 
like  an  instinct ;  at  the  union  of  which,  in  the  same  man,  one  oi 
our  oldest  naval  commauders  once  told  me,    he  could  never  ex 
haust  his  wonder.*'    The  citizens  of  Yaletta  were  fond  of  relat 
ing  their  astonishment,  and  that  of  the  French,  at  Captain  Ball'i 
ship  wintering  at  anchor  out  of  the  reach  of  the  guns,  in  a  deptl 
of  fathom  unexampled,  on  the  assured  impracticability  of  whicl 
the  garrison  had  rested  their  main  hope  of  regular  supplies.  Noi 
can  I  forget,  or  remember,  without  some  portion  of  my  origins 
filing,  the  solemn  enthusiasm  with  which  a  venerable  old  man 
belonging  to  one  of  the  distant  casals,  showed  me  the  sea  coomb 
where  their  father  Ball  (for  so  they  commonly  called  him),  fiiH 
landed  ;  and  afterwards  pointed  out  the  very  place,  on  which  h( 
first  stepped  on  their  island,  while  the  countenances  of  his  town's 
men,  who  accompanied  him,  gave  lively  proofs  that  the  oU 
man's  enthusiasm  was  the  representative  of  the  common  feeling 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  wai 
at  any  time  chargeable  with  that  weakness  so  frequent  in  Eng- 
lishmen, and  so  injurious  to  our  interests  abroad,  of  despising  the 
inhabitants  of  other  countries,  of  losing  all  their  good  qualities 
in  their  vices,  of  making  no  allowance  for  those  vices,  from  theii 
religious  or  poUtical  unpediments,  and  still  more  of  fniiKtj>Vin| 
for  vices  a  mere  diffeieucft    maicMsw  vD!i<sv)siuscfi&.   But  if  evo 
he  had  any  of  this  enoueoua  e»TK^"fc'^l  ^sw<!A.\sasa^ 
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rom  it  by  living  among  the  Maltese  during  their  arduous  trials, 
s  long  as  the  French  continued  masters  of  the  capital.  He  wit- 
lessed  their  virtues,  and  learned  to  understand  in  what  various 
bapes  and  even  disguises  the  valuable  parts  of  human  nature 
lay  exist.  In  many  individuals,  whose  littleness  and  meanness 
I  the  common  intercourse  of  life  would  have  stamped  them  at 
ace  as  contemptible  and  worthless  with  ordinary  EngUshmeu, 
e  had  found  such  virtues  of  disinterested  patriotism,  fortitude, 
ad  self-denial,  as  would  have  done  honor  to  an  ancient  Roman. 

There  exists  in  England  a  gentlemanly  character,  a  gentle- 
lanly  feeling,  very  different  even  frr«a  that  which  is  the  moat 
ke  it,  the  character  of  a  well-bom  Spaniard,  and  unexampled  in 
le  rest  of  Eiirope.  This  feeling  probably  originated  in  the  for- 
mate circumstance,  that  the  titles  of  our  English  nobility  fol- 
w  the  law  of  their  property,  and  are  inherited  by  the  eldett 
•ns  only.  From  this  source,  under  the  influences  of  our  oonstitu- 
on  and  of  our  astonishing  trade,  it  has  difiused  itself  in  different 
edifications  through  the  whole  country.  The  imiformity  of  our 
'ess  among  all  classes  above  that  of  the  day-laborer,  while  it 
18  authorized  all  classes  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
an,  has  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  wish  to  confi)rm  their 
anners,  and  still  more  their  ordinary  actions  in  social  intercourse, 

their  notions  of  the  gentlemanly,  the  most  commonly  received 
tribute  of  which  character  is  a  certain  generosity  in  trifles.  On 
e  other  hand,  the  encroachments  of  the  lower  classes  on  the 
gher,  occasioned  and  favored  by  this  resemblance  in  extenors, 
r  this  absence  of  any  cognizable  marks  of  distinction,  have  ren- 
Ted  each  class  more  reserved  and  jealous  in  their  general  oom- 
union,  and  far  more  than  our  climate,  or  natural  temper,  have 
used  that  haughtiness  and  reserve  in  our  outward  demeanor, 
hich  is  so  generally  complained  of  among  foreigners.    Far  be 

from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  of  this  gentlemanly  feeling  ; 
respect  it  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties,"firom  the  House  of  Com- 
ons  to  the  gentlemen  in  the  one  shilling  gallery*  It  is  always 
e  ornament  of  virtue,  and  oftentimes  a  support ;  but  it  is  a 
retched  substitute  for  it.  Its  worth,  as  a  moral  good,  is  by  no 
eans  in  proportion  to  its  value,  as  a  social  advantage.  These 
servations  are  not  irrelevant :  for  to  the  want  of  reflection,  that 
is  diffusion  of  gentlemanly  feeling  among  us  is  not  the  gn 
our  moral  excellence,  but  the  eftect     wnoxxa  w 
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vantages  peculiar  to  England  ;  to  our  not  comddering  that  it  ii 
unreasonable  and  uncharitable  to  expect  the  same  consequences, 
where  the  same  causes  have  not  existed  to  produce  them  ;  and, 
lastly,  to  our  proneness  to  regard  the  absence  of  this  character 
(which,  as  I  have  before  said,  does,  for  the  greater  part,  and,  in 
the  common  apprehension,  consist  in  a  certain  frankness  and  gen- 
erosity in  the  detail  of  action)  as  decisive  against  the  sum  total 
of  personal  or  national  worth  ;  we  must,  I  am  convinced,  at- 
tribute a  large  portion  of  that  conduct,  which  in  many  instances 
has  left  the  inhabitants  of  coimtries  conquered  or  appropriated 
by  Great  Britain,  doubtful  whether  the  various  solid  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  our  protection  and  just  government  were 
not  bought  dearly  by  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  feelings  and 
prejudices,  by  the  contemptuous  and  insolent  demeano]^  of  the 
English  as  individuals.  The  reader  who  bears  this  remark  in 
mind,  will  meet,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  more  than  one 
passage  that  will  serve  as  its  comment  and  illustration. 

It  was,  I  know,  a  general  opinion  among  the  English  in  the 
Mediterranean,  that  Sir  Alexander  Ball  thought  too  well  of  the 
Maltese,  and  did  not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  Britons  concern- 
ing their  own  superiority.  To  the  former  part  of  the  charge,  I 
shall  only  reply  at  present,  that  a  more  venial  and  almost  desir- 
able fault  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to  a  governor,  than  that  of 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  people  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern 
The  latter  part  of  the  charge  is  false,  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
it,  that  he  did  not  think  his  couutrj-men  superior  on  the  whole  to 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  it  is  true,  as  far  as  relates  to 
his  belief,  that  the  English  thought  themselves  still  better  than 
they  are  ;  that  they  dwelt  on,  and  exaggerated  their  national 
virtues,  and  weighed  them  by  the  opposite  vices  ol"  foreigners,  in- 
stead of  the  virtues  which  those  foreigners  possessed,  and  they 
themselves  wanted.  Above  all,  as  statesmen,  we  must  consider 
qualities  by  their  practical  uses.  Thus  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  the  English  were  superior  to  all  others  in  the  kind  and  the 
degree  of  their  courage,  which  is  marked  by  far  greater  enthu- 
siasm than  the  courage  of  the  Germans  and  northern  nations,  and 
by  a  far  greater  steadiness  and  self-subsistency  than  that  of  the 
French.  It  is  more  c\oBel"^^  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
individual.    The  courage     «ltv  ^tck^      n^sr^  ^  aay)  is 

the  sum  total  of  the  couxaj^  vj\v\<5\v  \)cv^  \xv^\n\\\vs\  'j^^fst^Xsc^ 
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with  them  to  it,  rather  thau  of  that  which  they  derive  irom  it. 
This  remark  of  Sir  Alexander's  was  forcibly  recalled  to  my  mind 
when  I  was  at  Naples.  A  Russian  and  an  English  regiment 
were  drawn  up  together  in  the  same  square  : — "  See,"  said  a 
Neapolitan  to  pie,  who  had  mistaken  me  for  one  of  his  country- 
men, "  there  is  but  one  face  in  that  whole  regiment,  while  in 
that"  (pointing  to  the  English)  "  every  soldier  has  a  face  of  his 
own."  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  qualities  scarcely  less  re- 
qtiisite  to  the  completion  of  the  military  chari^cter,  in  which  4Sir 
A.  did  not  hesitate  to  think  the  English  inferior  to  the  conti- 
nental nations ;  as  for  instance,  both  in  the  power  and  the  dis- 
position to  endure  privations ;  in  the  friendly  temper  neooh 
gary,  when  troops  of  different  nations  are  to  act  in  concert ;  in 
their  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  their  commanding  ofiicort, 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  are  marching,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
points,  not  immediately  connected  with  their  conduct  in  the  field  ; 
and,  above  all,  in  sobriety  and  temperance.  During  the  siege  of 
Yaletta,  especially  during  the  sore  distress  to  which  the  besiegers 
were  for  some  time  exposed  from  the  failure  of  provision.  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  had  an  ample  opportunity  of  observing  and  weigh- 
ing the  separate  merits  and  demerits  of  the  native  and  of  the 
English  troops  ;  and  surely  since  the  publication  of  Sir  John 
Moore's  campaign,  there  can  be  no  just  ofience  taken,  though  I 
should  say,  that  before  the  walls  of  Yaletta,  as  well  as  in  the 
plains  of  Galicia,  an  indignant  commander  might,  with  too  great 
propriety,  have  addressed  the  English  soldiery  in  the  words  of  an 
old  dramatist — 

Will  you  atill  owe  your  virtues  to  your  bellies  f 
And  only  then  thinJc  nobly  when  y*are  fbll  f 
Doth  fodder  keep  you  honest  f    Are  joxi  bad 
When  out  of  fle^  ?    And  think  you't  an  excuse 
Of  vile  and  ignominious  actions,  that 
yare  lean  and  out  of  IDdng  f • 

From  the  first  insurrectionary  movement  to  the  final  departure 
of  the  French  from  the  island,  though  the  civil  and  military 
powers  and  the  whole  of  the  island,  save  Valetta,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasantry,  not  a  single  act  of  excess  can  be  charged 
against  the  Maltese,  if  we  except  the  razing  of  one  house  at 
*  Oartwnight,  Love's  Oonvcort,     i.  v^'V* 
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Oitt4  Yecohia  belonging  to  a  notorious  and  abandfliied  tnilor, 
the  creature  and  hireling  of  the  French.  In  no  imtanee  did 
they  injure,  insult,  or  plunder,  any  one  of  the  native  nobility,  or 
employ  even  the  appearance  of  force  toward  them,  exoept  in  tkt 
collection  of  the  lead  and  iron  from  their  houses  and  ganlens»  ul 
order  to  supply  themselves  with  bulle^  :  and  this  very  appeal^ 
ance  was  assumed  from  the  generous  wish  to  dielter  the  nobks 
from  the  resentment  of  the  French,  should  the  patriotic  efibrts  of 
the*  peasantry  prove  unsuccessful.  At  the  dire  command  of 
famine  the  Maltese  troops  did  indeed  once  foroe  their  way  to  the 
ovens,  in  which  the  bread  for  the  British  soldiery  was  baked,  and 
were  clamorous  that  an  equal  division  should  be  made.  I  mat- 
tion  this  unpleasant  oircmnstance,  because  it  broo^t  into  proof 
the  firmness  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  character,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  generous  disregard  of  danger  and  personal  responsibili* 
ty,  where  the  slavery  or  emancipation,  the  misery  or  the  happi- 
ness, of  an  iimocent  and  patriotic  people  were  involved  ;  and  be- 
cause his  conduct  in  this  exigency  evinced  that  his  general  habiti 
of  circumspection  and  deliberation  were  the  results  of  wisdom  and 
complete  self-possession,  and  not  the  easy  virtues  of  a  spirit  con- 
stitutionally timorous  and  hesitating.  He  was  sitting  at  a  table 
with  the  principal  British  officers,  when  a  certain  general  ad- 
dressed him  in  strong  and  violent  terms  concerning  this  outrage 
of  the  Maltese,  reminding  him  of  the  necessity  of  exerting  hii 
commanding  influence  in  the  present  case,  or  the  consequenoes 
must  be  taken.  What,"  replied  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  **  would 
you  have  us  do  ?  Would  you  have  us  threaten  death  to  men 
dying  with  famine  ?  Can  you  suppose  that  the  hazard  of  being 
shot  will  weigh  with  whole  regiments  acting  under  a  common 
necessity  ?  Does  not  the  extremity  of  hunger  take  away  all 
diffurence  between  men  and  animals  ?  and  is  it  not  as  absurd  to 
appeal  to  the  prudence  of  a  body  of  men  starving,  as  to  a  herd  of 
famished '  wolves  ?  No,  general,  I  will  not  degrade  myself  or 
outrage  humanity  by  menacing  famine  with  massacre  I  More 
effectual  means  must  be  taken."  With  these  words  he  rose  and 
left  the  room,  and  having  first  consulted  vnth  Sir  Thomas  Troo- 
bridge,  he  determined  at  his  own  risk  on  a  step,  which  the  ex- 
treme necessity  warranted,  and  which  the  conduct  of  the  NewLjott- 
tan  court  amply  ^usti&ed.  YoT\)ba&  <soin\.,>3itf»&%\i  terror-stdhn 
by  the  Frendh,  waa  ttBl  wtotttoSi^Pj  \c^\2«^\ft^^\^g3^'wikv 
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jeBlouflf  of  their  power  in  the  Mediterraneftn ;  and  this  in  so 
rtxuge  and  senseless  a  manner,  that  we  must  join  the  extremes 
of  imbecility  and  treachery  in  the  same  calnnet,  in  order  to  find 
it  comprehensible.*  Though  the  very  existence  of  Naples  and 
Sdly,  as  a  nation,  depended  wholly  and  exclusively  on  British 
support ;  though  the  roya^  family  owed  their  personal  safety  to 
the  British  fleet ;  though  not  only  their  dominions  and  their  rank, 
but  the  Uberty  and  even  the  lives  of  Ferdinand  and  his  family, 
were  interwoven  with  our  success :  yet  with  an  infatuation 
ioaroely  credible,  the  most  affecting  representations  of  the  distress 
of  the  besiegers,  and  of  the  utter  insecurity  of  Sicily  if  the  French 
remained  possessors  of  Malta,  were  treated  with  neglect ;  and  ur- 
gent remonstrances  for  the  permission  of  importing  com  from 
Measina  were  answered  only  by  sanguinary*  edicts  precluding  all 
supply.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  sent  for  his  first  lieutenant,  and  gave 
him  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  port  of  Messina,  and 
there  to  seise  and  bring  with  him  to  Malta  the  ships  laden  with 
eom,  of  the  number  of  which  Sir  Alexander  had  received  accu- 
rate infinrmation.  These  orders  were  executed  without  delay,  to 
the  great  delight  and  profit  of  the  ship  owners  and  proprietors  ; 
iSbe  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  was  removed  ;  and  the  author 
of  the  measure  waited  in  calmness  for  the  consequences  that 
might  result  to  himself  personally.  But  not  a  complaint,  not  a 
murmur,  proceeded  firom  the  court  of  Naples.  The  sole  result 
was,  that  the  governor  of  Malta  became  an  especial  object  of  its 
hatred,  its  fear,  and  its  respect. 

The  whole  of  this  tedious  siege,  from  its  commencement  to  the 

*  It  oan  not  be  doubted,  that  the  Bovereigo  himself  waa  kept  in  a  state 
of  delusion.  Both  his  understanding  and  his  moral  principles  are  far  better 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  in£unous  mode  of  his  education : 
if  indeed  the  systematic  preclusion  of  aU  knowlndge,  and  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  his  passions,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  court  foj  the  purposes 
of  presenring  him  dependent,  can  be  called  by  the  name  of  education.  Of 
the  other  influencing  persons  in  the  Neapolitan  government,  Mr.  Ledde  has 
given  us  a  true  and  lively  account  It  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  present  narrative,  if  the  reader  should  have  previously  perused  Mr. 
Xieckie's  pamphlet  on  the  state  of  Sicily :  the  tacts  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  mention  hereafter  will  reciprocally  confirm  and  be  confirmed  by 
the  documents  furnished  in  that  most  interesting  work ;  in  which  I  see  but 
OM  blemish  of  importance,  namely,  that  the  author  appears  too  frequently 
•a  eootider  jastioe  and  true  poMoy  aa  eapdbile  ot  beiinig  eftwcAiTft&SkNAT^s^gcs^^^ 
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signing  of  the  capitulation,  called  forth  into  constant  activity 
rarest  and  most  difficult  virtues  of  a  commanding  mind  ;  Tirtoet 
of  no  show  or  splendor  in  the  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  more  in- 
fallible characteristics  of  true  greatness  than  the  most  mteqniTO- 
cal  displays  of  enterprise  and  active  daring.  Scarcely*  a  day 
passed,  in  which  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  patience,  forbearance,  and 
inflexible  constancy,  were  not  put  to  the  severest  trial.  He  had 
not  only  to  remove  the  misunderstandings  that  arose  between  the 
Maltese  and  their  allies,  to  settle  the  differences  among  the  Mal- 
tese themselves,  and  to  organize  their  efforts  :  he  was  likewise 
engaged  in  the  more  difficult  and  unthankful  task  of  counteract- 
ing the  weariness,  discontent,  and  despondency,  of  his  own  coon- 
trymen  ; — a  task,  however,  which  he  accomplished  by  manage- 
ment and  address,  and  an  alternation  of  real  firmness  with  appa- 
rent yielding.  During  many  months  he  remained  the  only 
Englishman  who  did  not  think  the  siege  hopeless,  and  the  object 
worthless.  He  often  spoke  of  the  time  in  which  he  resided  at 
the  country  seat  of  the  grand  master  at  St.  Antonio,  four  miles 
from  Valetta.  as  perhaps  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life.  For 
some  weeks  Captain  Vivian  was  his  sole  English  companion,  at* 
whom,  as  his  partner  in  anxiety,  he  always  expressed  himself 
with  afl'ectionate  esteem.  Sir  Alexander  Ball's  presence  "was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  Maltese,  who,  accustomed  to  be  gov- 
erned by  him,  became  incapable  of  acting  in  concert  without  his 
immediate  influence.  In  the  outburst  of  popular  emotion,  the 
impulse,  which  produces  an  insurrection,  is  for  a  brief  while  itf 
sufficient  pilot ;  the  attraction  constitutes  the  cohesion,  and  the 
common  provocation,  supplying  an  immediate  object,  not  oak 
unites,  but  directs,  the  multitude.  But  this  first  impulse  had 
passed  away,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  was  the  one  individual  who 
possessed  the  general  confidence.  On  him  they  relied  with  im- 
plicit fiiith  :  and  even  after  they  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  British  government  and  protection,  it  was  still  remarkable 
with  what  childlike  helplessness  they  were  in  the  habit  of  apply- 
ing to  him.  even  in  their  private  concerns.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
thought  him  made  on  purpose  to  think  for  them  all.  Yet  his  sit- 
uation at  St.  Antonio  was  one  of  great  peril :  and  he  attributed 
his  preservation  to  the  dejection,  which  had  now  begun  to  pny 
on  the  spirits  of  ihe  YteiieVi  g^^m^mi,  ^Vc^iV  Tendered  Umb 
tinenterpriaing  and  almosV.  pwBw^>  ^SAft^Vj  ^^\t^^^>ks0^'^ 
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lAtnre  the  country  iiispired.  For  jmbdivided  as  it  wms  into 
mall  fields,  scarcely  larger  than  a  cottage-gardea,  and  each  of 
heae  little  squares  of  land  inclosed  with  substantial  stone  walls ; 
hese  too  from  the  necessity  of  having  the  fields  perfectly  level, 
iaing  in  tiers  above  each  other;  the  whole  of  the  inhabited  part 
f  the  island  was  an  effective  fortification  for  all  the  purposes  of 
Anoyance  and  ofilensive  warfare.  Sir  Alexander  Ball  exerted 
imself  sucoeflfifully  in  procuring  information  respecting  the  state 
ud  temper  of  the  garrison,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  clergy 
nd  the  almost  universal  fidelity  oi  the  Maltese,  contrived  that 
he  spies  in  the  pay  of  the  French  should  be  in  truth  his  own 
Qost  confidential  agents.  He  had  already  given  splendid  prooft 
hat  he  could  outfight  them ;  but  here,  and  in  his  a^r  diplo- 
oatic  intercourse  previously  to  the  reconomencement  of  the  war, 
le  likewise  out-witted  them.  He  once  told  me  with  a  smile,  as 
?e  were  conversing  on  the  practice  of  laying  wagers,  that  he 
TUB  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  the  final  perseverance  in 
he  siege  was  not  a  little  due  to  several  valuable  bets  of  his  own, 
le  well  knowing  at  the  time,  and  from  information  which  him- 
elf  alone  possessed,  that  he  should  certainly  lose  them.  Yet  this 
rtifice  had  a  considerable  efiect  in  suspending  the  impatience  of 
he  officers,  and  in  supplying  topics  for  dispute  and  conversation. 
it  length,  however,  the  two  French  frigates,  the  sailing  of  which 
ad  been  the  subject  of  these  wagers,  left  the  great  harbor  on 
be  24th  of  August,  1800,  with  a  part  of  the  garrison ;  and  one 
f  them  soon  became  a  [Hrize  to  the  English.  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
2lated  to  me  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  escape  of 
iie  other  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  them  with  sufficient  accuracy 
>  dare  repeat  them  in  this  place.  On  the  15th  of  September 
allowing,  the  capitulation  was  signed,  and  after  a  blockade  of 
wo  years  the  English  obtained  possession  of  Yaletta,  and  re- 
lained  masters  of  the  whole  island  and  its  dependencies. 

Anxious  not  to  give  offence,  but  more  anxious  to  communicate 
be  truth,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  find  myself  under  the 
aoral  obligation  of  remonstrating  against  the  silence  concerning 
lir  Alexander  Ball's  services  or  the  transfer  of  them  to  others, 
lore  than  once  has  the  latter  roused  my  indignation  in  the  re- 
torted speeches  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  as  to  the  former, 

need  only  state  that  in  Rees's  EncyclopflBdia  there  is  an  histor- 
cal  article  of  considerable  length  under  the  word  M^alta,  ixvurhich. 
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Sir  Alexander's  name  does  not  once  occur !    Dnring  a  rendsaflt 
of  eighteen  months  in  that  island,  I  possessed  and  availed  myself 
of  the  best  possible  means  of  information,  not  only  from  eye-wit- 
nesses, but  likeMrise  from  the  principal  igenlB  themselTes.  And 
I  now  thus  publicly  and  unequivocally  assert,  that  to  Sir  A.  Bill 
pre-eminently — and  if  1  had  said,  to  Sir  A.  Ball  alone,  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  word  under  such  circumstances  would  bear  me 
out — ^the  capture  and  the  preservation  of  Malta  were  owing,  with 
every  blessing  that  a  powerful  mind  and  a  wise  heart  could  con- 
fer on  its  docile  and  grateful  inhabitants.    With  a  similar  pain  1 
proceed  to  avow  my  sentiments  on  this  capitulation,  by  which 
Malta  was  delivered  up  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his  aUies, 
A^ithout  the  least  mention  made  of  the  Maltese.    With  a  warmth 
honorable  both  to  his  head  and  his  heart,  Sir  Alexander  Ball 
pleaded,  as  not  less  a  point  of  sound  policy  than  of  plain  justice, 
that  the  Maltese,  by  some  representative,  should  be  made  a  party 
in  the  capitulation,  and  a  joint  subscriber  in  the  signature.  They 
had  never  been  the  slaves  or  the  property  of  the  Knights  of 
John,  but  freemen  and  the  tnie  laiideil  proprietors  of  the  countr}-. 
the  civil  and  military'  government  of  which,  luider  certain  restric- 
tions, had  been  vested  in  that  order ,  yet  checked  by  the  rights 
and  influences  of  the  clerg}-  and  the  native  nobility,  and  bv  the 
customs  and  ancient  laws  of  the  island.    This  tnist  the  Knights 
had,  -with  the  blackest  treason  and  the  moM  profligate  peijurv. 
betrayed  and  abandoned.    The  right  of  government  of  course  re- 
verted to  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  clergy.    Animated  by 
a  just  sense  of  this  right,  the  Maltese  had  risen  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, had  contended  for  it  in  defiance  of  death  and  danger,  had 
fought  bravely,  and  endured  patiently.    Without  undervaluing 
the  military  assistance  afterwanls  furnished  by  Great  Britain 
(though  how  scanty  this  was  befon.^  the  arrival  of  General  Pigot 
is  well  known),  it  rcmaint»d  undeniable,  that  the  Maltese  had 
taken  the  greatest  share  both  in  the  fatigues  and  in  the  priva- 
tions consequent  on  the  siege  ;  and  that  had  not  the  greatest  vir- 
tues and  the  most  exemplar)-  fidelity  been  unifonnly  displayed  by 
them,  the  English  troops  (they  not  being  more  numerous  than 
they  had  been  for  the  greater  part  of  the  two  years)  could  not 
possibly  have  remained  before  the  fortifications  of  Valetta,  de- 
fended as  that  city  was  by  a  French  garrison  which  greatly  out- 
numbered the  British  besiegere.    Still  less  could  thci«  have  been 
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be  least  hope  of  ultimate  success ;  as  if  any  part  of  the  Maltese 
leasantry  had  been  friendly  to  the  *French,  or  even  indifferent, 
f  they  had  not  all  indeed  been  most  zealous  and  persevering  in 
heir  hostility  towards  them,  it  Would  have  been  impracticable  so 
0  blockade  that  island  as  to  have  precluded  the  arrival  of  sup- 
tlies.  If  the  siege  had  proved  unsuccessful,  the  Maltese  were 
rell  aware  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  which 
avenge  and  wounded  pride  could  dictate  to  an  unprincipled,  ra- 
pacious, and  sanguinary  soldiery ;  and  now  that  success  had 
rowned  their  efforts,  was  this  to  be  their  reward,  that  their  own 
ilies  were  to  bargain  for  them  with  the  French  as  for  a  herd  of 
laves,  whom  the  French  had  before  purchased  from  a  former 
iroprietor  ?  K  it  be  urged,  reasoned  Sir  A.  B.,  that  there  is  no 
stablished  government  in  Malta,  is  it  not  equally  true  that 
hrough  the  whole  population  of  the  island  there  is  not  a  single 
lissentient ; — and  thus  that  the  chief  inconvenience,  which  an 
stablished  authority  is  to  obviate,  is  virtually  removed  by  the 
idmitted  fact  of  their  unanimity  ?  And  have  they  not  a  bishop 
ind  a  dignified  clergy,  their  judges  and  municipal  magistrates, 
¥ho  were  at  all  times  sharers  in  the  power  of  the  government, 
ind  now,  supported  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  inhabitants, 
lave  a  rightful  claim  to  be  considered  as  its  representatives? 
Pfill  it  not  be  oflener  said  than  answered,  that  the  main  differ- 
mce  between  French  and  English  injustice  rests  in  this  point 
done,  that  the  French  seized  on  the  Maltese  without  any  previ- 
ous pretences  of  friendship,  while  the  English  procured  possession 
tf  the  island  by  means  of  their  friendly  promises,  and  by  the  co- 
peration  of  the  natives  afibrded  in  confident  reliance  on  these 
iromises  ?  The  impolicy  of  refusing  the  signature  on  the  part 
f  the  Maltese  was  equally  evident ;  since  such  refusal  eoold  anr 
wer  no  one  purpose  but  that  of  alienatii^  their  afieeiiotii 
ranton  insult  to  their  feelings.  For  the  Mtlteee  nfllj 
eady  but  desirous  and  eager  to  place   ^  al  lh«J 

ime  under  British  protection,  to  take  l  .i.  ■  uU\  f>f  loyalty  \ 
ccts  of  the  British  cro^^Ti,  and  to  acknowled-:'  ir 
ong  to  it.   These  representations,  howerer,  wwe  ovemdi 
:  dare  affirm,  from  my  own  experience  in  theXrifoe 
>iir  conduct  in  this  instance  aggravated  the  in 
been  made  at  Corsica,  Minorca,  and  aLievJ] 
referred  to  by  men  of  reflection  in  SiG%|rf 
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once  said  to  me,  "  a  connection  with  Great  Britain,  with  tlw 
consequent  extension  and  security  of  our  commeroe,  are  indeed 
great  blessings  :  but  who  can  rely  on  their  permanence ;  at  that 
we  shall  not  be  made  to  pay  bitterly  for  our  zeal  as  partiaam  of 
England,  whenever  it  shall  suit  its  plans  to  deliver  ua  back  to 
our  old  oppressors?" 


ESSAY  VI. 

The  way  of  ancient  ordnance,  though  it  winds, 

Ib  yet  no  devious  way.    Straight  forward  goes 

The  lightning's  path ;  and  straight  the  fearful  path 

Of  the  cannon-ball    Direct  it  flies  and  rapid. 

Shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  readiea 

My  son  I  the  road  the  human  being  travels. 

That,  on  which  blessing  ei>mes  and  goes,  doth  follow 

The  river's  course,  the  valloy's  playful  windings, 

Curves  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill  of  vines. 

Honoring  the  holy  bounds  of  property  1 

 There  exists 

A  higher  than  the  warrior's  excellence.  Walljexbtkis.* 

Captain  Ball's  servic4»  in  Malta  were  honored  with,  his 
sovereigu's  approbation,  transmitted  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
Dundas,  and  with,  a  baronetcy.    A  thousand  poundsf  were  at 

•  Part  L  act  1.  sc.  4.— Ed 

t  I  scarce  know  whether  it  be  worth  mentioning,  that  this  sum  renudncd 
undemanded  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1805  :  at  which  time,  during  an  ex- 
amination of  the  treasury  accounts,  I  observed  the  circumstance  and  noticed 
it  to  the  governor,  who  liad  suffere<l  it  to  escape  altogether  from  hi* 
memory,  for  the  bitter  years  at  loiu*t.  Tlie  value  attached  to  the  prve^ct 
by  the  reci'iver,  must  havo  depended  ou  his  ciuistruction  of  its  purpt.»se  au  i 
mejuiiag :  for.  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  sum  was  not  a  moiety  of 
what  Sir  Alexander  had  expended  from  his  private  ft^rttme  during  the 
])l<H-kade.  Ilis  innnediate  ap|>oiutnient  to  the  government  of  the  island,  » 
earnestly  pray etl  for  by  the  >Lilteso,  would  doubtless  have  furnished  a  \t» 
que>tionable  prt>of  that  his  services  were  as  highly  estimated  by  the  min- 
istry as  they  were  gracu>v\*\^'  wk*v\A.^\  UU  sovereign.  But  t>*i*  wm 
witlihcdden  as  long  as  \t  Tcniame^  \>cv^>};\W«i  \.ci  ^«>2^:^.,^\i^'0«^«  WcnU 
joine<l  to  local  oxpevienc^,  lOiAWi^  wtv^vVwifs  wsA  kSS»s*C>swv  ^  ^<^\!dH& 
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the  same  time  directed  to  be  paid  him  from  the  Maltese  treasury. 
The  best  and  most  appropriate  addition  to  the  applause  of  his 
king  and  his  country,  Sir  Alexander  Ball  found  in  the  feelings 
and  faithful  afiection  of  the  Malteee.  The  enthusiasm  manifest- 
ed in  referential  gestures  and  shouts  of  triumph  whenever  their 
friend  and  deliverer  appeared  in  public,  was  the  utterance  of  a 
deep  feeling,  and  in  nowise  the  mere  ebullition  of  animal  sen- 
sibility ;  which  is  not  indeed  a  part  of  the  Maltese  character. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  person, 
who  has  witnessed  the  religious  processions  in  honor  of  the  fa- 
vorite saints,  both  at  Yaletta  and  at  Messina  or  Palermo,  and 
who  must  have  been  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  ap- 
parent apathy,  or  at  least  the  perfect  sobriety,  of  the  Maltese, 
and  the  fanatical  agitations  of  the  Sicilian  populace.  Among 
the  latter,  each  man's  soul  seems  hardly  containable  in  his  body, 
like  a  prisoner,  whose  jail  is  on  fire,  flying  madly  from  one  barred 
outlet  to  another  ;  while  the  former  might  suggest  the  suspicion, 
that  their  bodies  were  on  the  point  of  sinking  into  the  same 
slumber  with  their  understandings.  But  their  political  dehver- 
ance  was  a  thing  that  came  home  to  their  hearts,  and  intertwined 
itself  with  their  most  impassioned  recollections,  personal  and 
patriotic.  To  Sir  Alexander  Ball  exclusively  the  Maltese  them- 
selves attributed  their  emancipation  :  on  him  too  they  rested 
their  hopes  of  the  future.  "Whenever  he  appeared  in  Valetta, 
the  passengers  on  each  side,  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
street,  stopped,  and  remained  uncovered  till  he  had  passed  :  the 
very  clamors  of  the  market-place  were  hushed  at  his  entrance, 
and  then  exchanged  for  shouts  of  joy  and  welcome.  Even  after 
the  lapse  of  years  he  never  appeared  in  any  of  their  casals,* 
which  did  not  lie  in  the  direct  road  between  Valetta  and  St.  An- 
tonio, his  summer  residence,  but  the  women  and  children,  with 

tants,  might  not  be  dispensed  with  in  tho  person  intrusted  with  that  gov- 
ernment. Crimen  ingrati  animi  quod  magnis  ingeniU  haud  raro  objieitur 
»apius  nil  aliud  est  quam  perspicaeia  quccdam  in  catuam  benefieii  cdlcUL 

•  It  was  the  governor's  custom  to  visit  every  casal  throughout  the  is- 
land once,  if  not  twice,  in  the  course  of  each  summer  ;  and  during  my  resi- 
dence there,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  his  constant,  and  most  often  his  only 
oompanion,  in  these  rides  ;  to  which  I  owe  some  of  the  happiest  and  most 
instmctiTc  hours  of  my  life.  In  the  |)oore6t  house  of  the  most  distant 
eaaal  two  rude  pain  tings  were  sure  to  be  found*,  a  i^vclwcft  "Vvt^gj^ 
and  Child ;  and  a  portrait  of  Sir  AUxander  Bail. 
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sach  of  the  men  wko  were  not  at  labor  iu  their  fielcb,  fell  brto 
ranks,  and  followed  or  preceded  him,  singing  the  Maltese  lonf 
which  had  been  made  in  his  honor,  and  which  was  scarcely  ksB 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Malta  and  Gosso,  than  God  saTe 
the  King  to  Britons.  Wlien  he  went  to  the  gate  through  the 
city,  tJie  young  men  refrained  talking ;  and  the  aged  arose 
and  stood  up.  When  the  ear  heard,  then  it  blessed  him;  and 
when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  to  him ;  because  he  de- 
livered the  poor  tJiat  cried,  and  the  fatlierless,  and  those  that  had 
no7ie  to  Itelp  them.  The  blessing  of  tJiem  that  were  ready  to 
perisli  came  upon  him ;  and  he  caused  the  tcidow^s  heart  to 
sing  for  joy. 

These  feelings  were  afterwards  amply  justified  by  his  admin 
istration  of  the  government ;  and  the  very  excesses  of  their  grati- 
tude on  their  first  deliverance  proved,  in  the  end,  only  to  be  ac- 
knowledgments antedated.  For  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  the  French,  the  distress  was  so  general  and  so  severe,  that  & 
large  portion  of  the  lower  classes  became  mendicants,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfares  of  Valetta  still  retains  the  name  of 

Nix  Mangiare  Stairs,^'  from  the  crowd  who  used  there  to  as- 
sail the  ears  of  the  passengers  with  the  cries  of  "  niz  mangiare,  ' 
or  "  nothing  to  eat,"  the  former  word  nix  being  the  low  German 
pronunciation  of  nichts,  nothing.  By  what  means  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Malta,  I  know  not ;  but  it  became  the  common 
vehicle  both  of  solicitation  and  refusal,  the  Maltese  thinking  it  an 
English  Avord,  and  the  English  supposing  it  to  be  Maltese.  I 
often  felt  it  as  a  pleasing  remembrancer  of  the  evil  day  gone  by, 
when  a  tribe  of  little  children,  quite  naked,  as  is  the  custom  of 
that  climate,  and  eacli  with  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in  its  ears, 
and  all  fat  and  beautifully  proportioned,  would  suddenly  leave 
their  play,  and,  looking  round  to  see  that  their  parents  were  not 
in  Fitrht,  change  their  shouts  of  merriment  for  nix  mangiare  T 
awkwardly  imitating  the  plaintive  tones  of  mendicancy  :  while 
the  white  teeth  in  their  little  swarthy  faces  gave  a  splendor  to 
the  happy  and  confessing  laugh,  with  which  they  received  the 
good-humored  rebuke  or  refusal,  and  ran  back  to  their  formei 
sport. 

In  the  interim  between  the  capitulation  of  the  French  garri- 
son and  Sir  Alexander  "BaWa  ^l^^^^'^'^"^'^^^^'^'^^'^^^  civil 
commissioner  for  Ma\la.  V\\ft  ie«\  fei  x^afc'^^vejft       \^^vCc«s(  ^ 
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pended,  nor  unproductive  of  important  benefits.  He  whjb  enabled 
to  remove  many  prejudices  and  misunderstandings  ;  and  to  per- 
sons of  no  inconsiderable  iniiaence  gave  juster  notions  of  the 
true  importance  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain.  He  displayed 
the  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  in  its  existing 
state ;  showed  the  immense  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried, 
and  the  hollowness  of  the  opinion,  that  this  trade  was  attached 
to  the  south  of  France  by  any  natural  or  indissoluble  bond  of 
connection.  I  have  some  reason  likewise  for  believing,  that  his 
wise  and  patriotic  representations  prevented  Malta  from  being 
made  the  seat  of,  and  pretext  for,  a  numerous  civil  establishment, 
in  hapless  imitation  of  Corsica,  Ceylon,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  at  least  generally  rumored,  that  it  had  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  ministry  to  appoint  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie  as  governor,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year,  and  to 
reside  in  England,  while  one  of  his  countrymen  was  to  be  the 
lieutenant-governor,  at  £5,000  a  year ;  to  which  were  to  be  ad- 
ded a  long  et  cetera  of  other  offices  and  places  of  proportional 
emolument.  This  threatened  appendix  to  the  state  calendar 
may  have  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  reporters,  yet 
inspired  some  uneasy  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  many  well- 
wipers  to  the  Maltese,  who  knew  that — for  a  foreign  settlement 
at  least,  and  one  too  possessing  in  all  the  ranks  and  functions  of 
society  an  ample  population  of  its  own — such  a  stately  and  wide- 
branching  tree  of  patronage,  though  delightful  to  the  individuals 
who  are  to  pluck  its  golden  apples,  sheds,  like  the  manchineel, 
unwholesome  and  corrosive  dews  on  the  multitude  who  are  to 
rest  beneath  its  shade.  It  need  not,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  exert  himself  to  preclude  any  such  in- 
tention, by  stating  and  evincing  the  extreme  impolicy  and  injus- 
tice of  the  plan,  as  well  as  its  utter  inutility,  in  the  case  of 
Malta.  With  the  exception  of  the  governor  and  of  the  public 
secretary,  both  of  whom  undoubtedly  should  be  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  appointed  by  the  British  government,  there  was  no 
civil  office  that  could  be  of  the  remotest  advantage  to  the  island 
which  was  not  already  filled  by  the  natives,  and  the  functions 
of  which  none  could  perform  so  well  as  they.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  (he  would  state)  was  prodigious  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  island,  though  from  the  fear  of  tiie  Moors  one 
fimrtb  of  its  surface  remained  unpeopWA  iixiA  \\xvc\k\\\N^\^^. 
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deprive,  tberefore,  the  middle  and  lower  eI«B8es  of  sach  places  ai 
they  had  heen  aocuatomed  to  hold,  would  be  cruel ;  while  the 
places  holden  by  the  nobility  were,  for  the  greats  part,  soch  as 
none  but  natives  oonld  perform  the  duties  of.  By  any  innoTatioD 
we  should  affront  the  higher  classes  and  alienate  the  affections 
of  all,  not  only  without  any  imaginable  advantage  but  with  the 
certainty  of  great  loss.  Were  Englishmen  to  be  employed,  the 
salaries  must  be  increased  four-fold,  and  would  yet  be  scaicely 
worth  acceptance ;  and  in  higher  offices,  such  as  thoee  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  judgesy  the  salaries  must  be  augmented  more 
than  ten-fold.  For,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  patiiotism  and 
moral  character,  the  Maltese  gentry  sought  these  places  as  honor- 
able distinctions,  which  endeared  them  to  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  yoke  of  the  order  some- 
what less  grievous  and  galling.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Maltese  secretary,  whose  situation  was  one  of  incessant  labor, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  performed  the  duties  of  law  counsellor 
to  the  government,  the  highest  salaries  scarcely  exceeded  £100 
a  year,  and  were  barely  sufficient  to  defray  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  the  functionaries  for  an  additional  equipage,  or  one  of 
more  imposing  appearance.  Besides,  it  was  of  importance  that 
the  person  placed  at  the  head  of  that  government  should  be 
looked  up  to  by  the  natives,  and  possess  the  means  of  distinguish- 
ing and  rewarding  those  who  had  been  most  faithful  and  zealous 
in  their  attachment  to  (Jreat  Britain,  and  hostile  to  their  fonuer 
tyrants.  The  number  of  the  employments  to  be  conferred  would 
give  considerable  influence  to  his  Majesty's  civil  representative, 
while  the  trifling  amount  of  the  emolument  attached  to  each 
precluded  all  temptation  of  abusing  it. 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  would  like^^ise,  it  is  probable,  urge,  that 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Malta,  which  were  most  intelli- 
gible to  the  English  public,  and  best  fitted  to  render  our  retention 
of  the  island  popular,  must  necessarily  be  of  very  slow  growth, 
though  finally  they  would  become  great,  and  of  an  extent  not  to 
be  calculated.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  possession  should  be,  and  appear  to  be,  at  least  inex- 
pensive. After  the  British  Government  had  made  one  advance 
for  a  stock  of  com  sufficient  to  place  the  island  a  year  before 
hand,  the  sum  total  dtawiv  itomQ^xeaX^TvVKccL  not  exceed 
26,  or  at  most  £.30,000  anxvxiaiV)  \  «iLs^\sj^^  ^ 
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penditure  connected  with  our  own  military  and  navy,  and  the 
repair  of  the  fortifications,  which  latter  expense  ought  to  be 
much  less  than  at  Gibraltar,  from  the  multitude  and  low  wages 
of  the  laborers  in  Malta,  and  from  the  soilness  and  admirable 
quality  of  the  stone.  Indeed  much  more  might  safely  be  prom- 
ised on  the  assumption  that  a  wise  and  generous  system  of  policy 
would  be  adopted  and  persevered  in.  The  monopoly  of  the 
Maltese  corn-trade  by  the  government  formed  an  exception  to  a 
general  rule,  and  by  a  strange,  yet  valid,  anomaly  in  the  opera- 
tions of  poUtical  economy,  was  not  more  necessary  than  advan- 
tageous to  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  reason  is,  that  the  produce 
of  the  island  itself  barely  suffices  for  one  fourth  of  its  inhabitants, 
although  fruits  and  vegetables  form  so  large  a  part  of  their  nour- 
ishment. Meantime  the  harbors  of  Malta,  and  its  equi-distance 
firom  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  gave  it  a  vast  and  unnatural  im- 
portance in  the  present  relations  of  the  great  European  powers, 
and  imposed  on  its  government,  whether  native  or  dependent, 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  whole  island  as  a  single  garrison, 
the  provisioning  of  which  could  not  be  trusted  to  the  casualties 
of  ordinary  commerce.  What  is  actually  necessary  is  seldom  in- 
jurious. Thus  in  Malta  bread  is  better  and  cheaper  on  an 
average  than  in  Italy  or  the  coast  of  Barbary  :  while  a  similar 
interference  with  the  corn-trade  in  Sicily  impoverishes  the  in- 
habitants and  keeps  the  agriculture  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
But  the  point  in  question  is  the  expense  to  Great  Britain. 
Whether  the  monopoly  be  good  or  evil  in  itself,  it  remains  true, 
that  in  this  established  usage,  and  in  the  gradual  inclosure  of 
the  uncultivated  district,  such  resources  exist  as  without  the 
least  oppression  might  render  the  civil  government  in  Valetta 
independent  of  the  Treasury  at  home,  finally  taking  upon  itself 
even  the  repair  of  the  fortifications,  and  thus  realize  one  instance 
of  an  important  possession  that  costs  the  country  nothing. 

But  now  the  time  arrived,  which  threatened  to  fnistrate  the 
patriotism  of  the  Maltese  themselves  and  all  the  zealous  efibrts 
of  their  disinterested  friend.  Soon  after  the  war  had  for  the  first 
time  become  indisputably  just  and  necessary,  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  majority  of  independent  senators,  incapable,  as  it  might 
seem,  of  translating  their  fanatical  anti- Jacobinism  into  a  well- 
grounded,  yet  equally  impassioned,  anti-Gallicanism,  grew  imp 
tient  for  pe&ce,  or  rather  for  a  name,  wnAex  -wVvv^  \>cv^.  \svsjiiX 
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rific  of  all  wars  would  be  incessantly  waged  against  vol  Oar 
conduct  was  not  much  wiser  than  that  of  the  weary  traveller, 
who  having  proceeded  half-way  on  his  journey,  procured  a  short 
rest  for  himself  by  getting  up  behind  a  chaise  which  was  going 
the  contrary  road.  Li  the  strange  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  which 
we  neither  recognized  our  former  relations  vdik  France,  nor  with 
the  other  European  powers,  nor  formed  any  new  ones,  the  com- 
promise concerning  Malta  formed  the  prominent  feature  :  and  its 
nominal  re-delivery  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  was  authorized  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  Lord  Nelson's  opinion  of  its  worth- 
lessness  to  Great  Britain  in  a  political  or  naval  view.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  and  one  that  must  often,  sadden  a  reflective  and 
philanthropic  mind,  how  little  moral  considerations  weigh  even 
with  the  noblest  nations,  how  vain  are  the  strongest  appeals  to 
justice,  hmnanity,  and  national  honor  unless  when  the  public 
mind  is  under  the  immediate  iiVfluence  of  the  cheerful  or  yhe- 
ment  passions,  indignation  or  avaricious  hope.  In  the  whole 
class  of  hiunan  infirmities  there  is  none,  that  makes  such  loud  ap- 
peals to  prudence,  and  yet  so  frequently  outrages  its  plainest  dic- 
tates, as  the  spirit  of  fear.  The  worst  cause  conducted  in  hope 
is  an  overmatch  for  the  noblest  managed  by  despondence :  in 
both^ases  an  unnatural  conjunction  that  recalls  the  old  fable  ot* 
Love  and  Death,  taking  each  the  arrows  of  the  other  by  mistake. 
W'hen  islands  that  had  courted  British  protection  in  reliance  upon 
British  honor,  are  with  their  inhabitants  and  proprietors  abui- 
doued  to  the  resentment  which  we  had  tempted  them  to  provoke, 
what  wonder,  if  the  opinion  becomes  general,  that  alike  to  Eng- 
land as  to  France,  the  fates  and  Ibrtimes  of  other  nations  arc 
but  the  counters,  \v\i\i  which  the  bloody  game  of  war  is  played : 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  great  and  acknowledged  dilierence 
between  the  two  governments  during  po.sses3ion,  yet  the  protection 
of  France  is  more  desirable  because  it  is  more  likely  to  endure  ?  for 
what  the  French  take,  they  keep.  Often  both  in  Sicily  and  Malta 
have  1  heard  the  case  of  Minorca  referred  to,  where  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  most  respectable  gentr}'  and  merchants  (no  pro- 
vision having  been  made  for  their  protection  on  the  re-delivery 
of  that  island  to  Spain)  expiated  in  dungeons  the  warmth  and 
forwardness  of  their  predilection  for  Great  Britain. 

It  hsa  been  by  some  \)eTOOYMi  Vm^^wsid  that  Lord  Nelson  wis 
considerably  \nf\uencod,  \tv\\\^  ^vWWc  ^^oW^xW  ^t>wm7cvvcc^  ^ 
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Talue  of  Malta,  by  ministerial  flattery,  and  his  own  sense  of  the 
grreat  serviceableness  of  that  opinion  to  the  persons  in  office.  This 
supposition  is,  however,  wholly  false  and  groundless.  His  lord- 
ship's opinion  was  indeed  greatly  shaken  afterwards,  if  not 
changed ;  but  at  that  time  he  spoke  in  strictest  correspondence 
with  his  existing  convictions.  He  said  no  more  than  he  had 
often  previously  declared  to  his  private  friends  :  it  was  the  point 
on  which,  after  some  amicable  controversy,  his  lordship  and  Sir 
Alexander  Ball  had  **  agreed  to  difler."  Though  the  opinion  it- 
self may  have  lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  interest,  and  except  for 
the  historian  is,  as  it  were,  superannuated  ;  yet  the  grounds  and 
causes  of  it,  as  far  as  they  arose  out  of  Lord  Nelson's  particular 
eharacter,  and  may  perhaps  tend  to  re-enliven  our  recollection  of 
a  hero  so  deeply  and  justly  beloved,  will  forever  possess  an  inter- 
est of  their  own.  In  an  essay,  too,  which  purports  to  be  no  more 
than  a  series  of  sketches  and  fragments,  the  reader,  it  is  hoped, 
wiU  readily  excuse  an  occasional  digression,  and  a  more  desultory 
style  of  narration  than  could  be  tolerated  in  a  work  of  regular 
biography. 

Lord  Nelson  was  an  admiral  every  inch  of  him.  He  looked  at 
everything,  not  merely  in  its  possible  relations  to  the  naval 
service  in  general,  but  in  its  immediate  bearings  on  his  own 
squadron ;  to  his  officers,  his  men,  to  the  particular  ships  them- 
selves his  affections  were  as  strong  and  ardent  as  those  of  a  lover. 
Hence  though  his  temper  was  constitutionally  irritable  and  un- 
even, yet  never  was  a  commander  so  enthusiastically  loved  by 
men  of  all  ranks  from  the  captain  of  the  fleet  to  the  youngest 
ship -boy.  Hence  too  the  unexampled  harmony  which  reigned  in 
his  fleet  year  after  year,  under  circumstances  that  might  well 
have  undermined  the  patience  of  the  best  balanced  dispositions, 
much  more  of  men  with  the  impetuous  character  of  British 
sailors.  Year  after  year,  the  same  dull  duties  of  a  wearisome 
blockade  and  of  doubtful  policy ;  httle  if  any  opportunity  of 
making  prizes  ;  and  the  few  prizes,  which  accident  might  throw 
in  the  way,  of  httle  or  no  value  ;  and  when  at  last  the  occasion 
presented  itself  which  would  have  compensated  for  aU,  tl 
disappointment  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  it  was  unji  i 
cruel,  and  the  cup  dashed  from  their  lips  I — ^Add  to  these  x 
the  sense  of  enterprises  checked  by  feebleness  and  timidity 
where,  not  omitting  the  tiresomeness  of  the  Medit^rran< 
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and  climate  ;  and  the  imjarring  and  cheerfoi  i^irit  of  afiectioiiale 

brotherhood,  which  linked  together  the  hearts  of  that  whole  squad- 
ron, will  appear  not  less  wonderful  to  us  than  admirable  and  affect- 
ing. When  the  resolution  was  taken  of  commencing  hostihties 
against  Spain,  before  any  intelligence  was  sent  to  Lord  Nelson, 
another  admiral,  with  two  or  three  ships  of  the  line,  was  sent 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  stationed  before  Cadiz,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  prizes.  The  admiral 
despatched  on  this  lucrative  service  gave  no  information  to  Lord 
Nelson  of  his  arrival  in  the  same  sea,  and  five  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore his  lordship  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  The 
prizes  thus  taken  were  immense.  A  month  or  two  sufficed  to 
enrich  the  commander  and  officers  of  this  small  and  highly-fii- 
vored  squadron :  while  to  Nelson  and  his  fleet  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing done  their  duty,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  glorious  services 
which  they  had  performed  were  considered,  it  must  be  presumed, 
as  an  abundant  remuneration  for  all  their  toils  and  long-sufiering ! 
It  was  indeed  an  unexampled  circumstance,  that  a  small  squad- 
ron should  be  sent  to  the  station  which  had  been  long  occupied 
by  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by  the  darling  of  the  navy,  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  empire,  to  the  station  where  this  fleet  had  lor 
years  been  wearing  away  in  the  most  barren,  repulsive,  and 
spirit-trying  service,  in  which  the  navy  can  bo  employed  ;  and 
that  this  minor  squadron  should  be  sent  independently  of,  and 
without  any  communication  with,  the  commander  of  the  former 
fleet,  for  the  express  and  solitary  purpose  of  stepping  between  it 
and  the  Spanish  prizes,  and  as  soon  as  this  short  and  pleasant 
service  was  performed,  of  bringing  home  the  imshared  booty  with 
all  possible  caution  and  despatch.  The  substantial  advantages 
of  naval  service  were  perhaps  deemed  of  too  gross  a  nature  lor 
men  already  rewarded  with  the  grateful  affections  of  their  own 
countrymen,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world.  They  were 
to  be  awarded,  therefore,  on  a  principle  of  compensation  to  a  com- 
mander less  rich  in  fame,  and  whose  laurels,  though  not  scanty, 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  luxuriant  to  hide  the  golden  crown  which 
is  the  appropriate  ornament  of  victory  in  the  bloodless  war  of 
commercial  capture.  Of  all  the  wounds  which  were  ever  in- 
flicted on  Nelson's  feelings  (and  there  were  not  a  few),  this  was 
the  deepest — ^this  rankle*  mot^t.  "  I  had  thought,"  (said  the 
g&Uant  man,  in  a  letter  wt\W«u  \t\  \\v^  ^  ^^s, 
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"  I  fancied — ^but  nay,  it  must  have  been  a  dream,  an  idle  dream 
— ^yet  I  confess  it,  I  did  fancy,  that  I  had  done  my  country  ser- 
vice ;  and  thus  they  use  me.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  robbed 
me  once  before  of  my  West-Indian  harvest ;  now  they  have  taken 
away  the  Spanish ;  and  imder  what  circumstances,  and  with 
what  pointed  aggravations  !  Yet,  if  I  know  my  own  thoughts,  it 
is  not  for  myself,  or  on  my  own  account  chiefly,  that  I  feel  the 
sting  and  the  disappointment.  No  !  it  is  for  my  brave  officers  ; 
for  my  noble-minded  friends  and  comrades — such  a  gallant  set 
of  fellows  !  such  a  band  of  brothers  !    My  heart  swells  at  the 

thought  of  them  I'*  

This  strong  attachment  of  the  heroic  admiral  to  his  fleet,  faith- 
fully repaid  by  an  equal  attachment  on  their  part  to  their  admi- 
ral, had  no  little  influence  in  attuning  their  hearts  to  each  other  ; 
and  when  he  died  it  seemed  as  if  no  man  was  a  stranger  to 
another  :  for  all  were  made  acquaintances  by  the  rights  *of  a  com- 
mon anguish.  In  the  fleet  itself,  many  a  private  quarrel  was 
forgotten,  no  more  to  be  remembered  ;  many,  who  had  been  alien- 
ated, became  once  more  good  friends  ;  yea,  many  a  one  was  re- 
conciled to  his  very  enemy,  and  loved,  and  (as  it  were)  thanked 
him,  for  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  as  if  it  had  been  an  act  of 
consolation  to  himself  in  an  intercourse  of  private  sympathy.  The 
tidings  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  day  that  I  returned  to  that  city 
from  Calabria  :  and  never  can  I  forget  the  sorrow  and  constema- 
tion  that  lay  on  every  countenance.  Even  to  this  day  there  are 
times  when  I  seem  to  see,  as  in  a  vision,  separate  groups  and  in- 
dividual faces  of  the  picture.  Numbers  stopped  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  because  they  had  seen  the  tears  on  my  cheek,  and  con- 
jectured that  I  was  an  Englishman ;  and  several,  as  they  held 
my  hand,  burst  themselves  into  tears.  And  though  it  may  ex- 
cite a  smile,  yet  it  pleased  and  aflected  me,  as  a  proof  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  human  heart  struggling  to  exercise  its  kindness  in 
spite  of  prejudices  the  most  obstinate,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its 
love  and  honor  into  the  life  beyond  life,  that  it  was  whispered 
about  Naples  that  L#ord  Nelson  had  become  a  good  Catholic  be- 
fore his  death.  The  absurdity  of  the  fiction  is  a  sort  of  measure- 
ment of  the  fond  and  affectionate  esteem  which  had  ripened  the 
pious  wish  of  some  kind  individual,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
possibility  and  probability,  into  a  confident  assertion  believed  and 
affirmed  by  hundreds.    The  feelings  of  Great  Britain  on  IKvr 
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aw^l  event  have  been  described  well  and  warthily  by  a  liriiig 
poet,  who  has  happily  blended  the  passion  and  wild  tranntioiis 
of  lyric  song  wiih.  the  swell  and  solemnity  of  epic  naiTati<»L : 

 ^Thou  art  fallen ;  fallen,  in  the  lap 

Of  victory.   To  thy  country  thou  cam'st  beck. 
Thou,  conqueror,  to  triumphal  Albion  earnest 
A  corse  1   I  saw  before  thy  hearse  pass  oo 
The  comrades  of  thy  perils  and  renown. 
The  frequent  tear  upon  their  dauntless  breasts 
Fell   I  beheld  the  pomp  thick  gathered  round 
The  trophied  car  that  bore  thy  grac'd  remains 
Thro*  arm'd  ranks,  and  a  nation  gazing  on. 
Bright  glow'd  the  sun  and  not  a  cloud  distain*d 
Heaven's  arch  of  gold,  but  all  was  gloom  beneath. 
A  holy  and  unutterable  pang 
Thrilled  on  the  souL   Awe  aad  mute  anguish  fell 
^   On  all. — Yet  high  the  public  bosom  throbb'd 
With  triumph.    And  if  one,  'mid  that  vast  pomp. 
If  but  the  voice  of  one  had  shouted  forth 
The  name  of  Nelson, — thou  hadst  pass'd  along, 
Tliou  in  thy  hearse  to  burial  pass'd,  as  ofl 
Before  the  van  of  btittlo,  proudly  n>de 
Thy  prow,  dovrn  Britain's  line,  phout  after  shout 
Rending  thenir  with  triumph,  ere  thy  hand 
Had  lanc'd  the  holt  of  victory.* 

1  introduced  this  digres>ioii  with  an  apology,  yet  have  extended 
it  so  much  further  than  I  had  designed,  that  I  must  once  more 
request  my  reader  to  excuse  me.  It  was  to  be  expected  (I  have 
said)  that  Lord  Nelson  would  appreciate  the  isle  of  Malta  firom  its 
relations  to  the  British  fleet  on  the  Mediterranean  station.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day  to  style  Egj'pt  the  key  of  India,  and  Malta 
the  key  of  Eg}'pt.  Nelson  saw  the  hollowness  of  this  metaphor ; 
or  if  he  only  doubted  its  applicability  in  the  former  instance,  he 
was  sure  that  it  was  false  in  the  latter.  Egypt  might  or  might 
not  be  the  key  of  India  ;  but  Malta  was  certainly  not  the  key  of 
Eg>'pt.  It  was  not  intended  to  keep  constantly  two  distinct  fleets 
in  that  sea  ;  and  the  largest  naval  force  at  Malta  would  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  squadron  off'  Toulon.  Malta  does 
not  lie  in  the  direct  course  from  Toulon  to  Alexandria  :  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  winds  (one  time  taken  with  another)  the  com- 
parative length  of  the  voyage  Xo  the  latter  port  will  be  fi>und  far 
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leflB  than  a  view  of  the  map  would  suggest,  and  in  truth  of  little 
practical  importance.  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  French  fleet 
to  avoid  Malta  in  its  passage  to  Egypt,  the  port-admiral  of  Va- 
letta  would  in  all  probability  receive  his  iirst  intelligence  of  its 
course  from  Minorca  or  the  squadron  off  Toulon,  instead  of  com- 
municating it.  In  what  regarded  the  re-fitting  and  provisioning 
of  the  fleet,  either  on  ordinary  or  extraordinary  occasions,  Malta 
was  as  inconvenient  as  Minorca  was  advantageous,  not  only  from 
its  distance  (which  yet  was  sufficient  to  render  it  ahnost  useless 
in  cases  of  the  most  pressing  necessity,  as  after  a  severe  action  or 
injuries  of  tempest)  but  hkewise  from  the  extreme  difiiculty,  if 
not  impracticability,  of  leaving  the  harbor  of  Valetta  with  a  N.  W. 
wind,  which  often  lasts  for  weeks  together.  In  all  these  points 
hb  lordship's  observations  were  perfectly  just ;  and  it  must  be 
Conceded  by  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  Malta,  that  its  importance,  as  a  British  possession,  if 
not  exaggerated  on  the  whole,  was  unduly  magnified  in  several 
important  particulars.  Thus  Lord  Minto,  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  country  meeting  and  afterwards  published,  affirmed,  that 
upon  the  supposition  (which  no  one  could  cousider  as  unlikely  to 
take  place)  that  the  court  of  Naples  sliould  be  compelled  to  act 
under  the  influence  of  France,  and  that  the  Barbary  powers  were 
unfriendly  to  us,  either  in  consequence  of  French  intrigues  or  from 
their  own  caprice  and  insolence,  there  would  not  be  a  single  port, 
harbor,  bay,  creek,  or  road-stead  in  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
from  wliich  our  men  of  war  could  obtain  a  single  ox  or  a  hogshead 
of  fresh  water, — ^unless  Great  Britain  retained  possession  of 
Malta.  The  noble  speaker  seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that 
under  the  circumstances  supposed  by  him,  OdcsHa  too  being  closed 
against  us  by  a  Russian  war,  the  island  of  Malta  itself  would  bo 
no  better  than  a  vast  almshouse  of  75,000  persons,  exclusively 
of  the  British  soldiers,  all  of  whom  must  be  regularly  supplied 
with  com  and  salt  meat  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  The 
population  of  Malta  and  Gozo  exceeds  100,000  ;  while  the  focjd 
of  all  kinds  produced  on  the  two  islands  would  barely  suffice  for 
one-fourth  of  that  number.  The  defi(!iency  is  supplied  by  the 
growth  and  spinning  of  cotton,  for  which  com  could  not  bo  sub- 
stituted from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  were  it  attempted,  would 
produce  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity  which  the  cotton  ^ 
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raised  on  the  same  fields  and  spun*  into  thread,  enables  tht 

Maltese  to  purchase  ; — not  to  mention  that  the  sahstitntion  oi 
grain  for  cotton  would  leave  half  of  the  inhabitants  without  em- 
ployment. As  to  live  stock,  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  if  we 
except  the  pigs  and  goats,  which  perform  the  office  of  scavengen 
in  the  streets  of  Valetta  and  the  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Porto  Grande. 

Against  these  latter  arguments  Sir  A.  Ball  placed  the  follow- 
ing considerations.  It  had  been  long  his  conviction,  that  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  should  be  supplied  by  regular  store-ships, 
the  sole  business  of  which  should  be  that  of  carriers  for  the  fleet 
This  he  recommended  as  by  far  the  most  economic  plan,  in  the 
first  instance.  Secondly,  beyond  any  other  it  would  secure  a  sys- 
tem and  regularity  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  And,  lastly,  it 
would  conduce  to  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  and  prevent  both 
ships  and  ofiicers  from  being  out  of  the  way  on  any  sudden 
emergence.  If  this  system  were  introduced,  the  objections  to 
.  Malta,  from  its  great  distance,  and  the  like,  would  have  little 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  Minorca  he  deemed 
irremovable.  The  same  disadvantages  which  attended  the  getting 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Valetta,  applied  to  vessels  getting  into  Port 
Mahou ;  but  while  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  British  troops 
might  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  Malta,  the 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Minorca  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
those  which  the  enemy  may  be  supposed  likely  to  send  against  it. 
It  is  so  little  favored  by  nature  or  by  art,  that  the  possessors  stand 
merely  on  the  level  ivith  the  invaders.  CcBteris  paribus,  if 
there  were  12,000  of  the  enemy  landed,  there  must  be  an  equal 
number  to  repel  them  ;  nor  could  the  garrison,  or  any  part  of  it 
be  spared  for  any  sudden  emergence  without  risk  of  losing  the 

*  The  Maltese  cottou  is  naturally  of  a  deep  bufl^  or  dudlcy  orsDge  color, 
and,  hy  the  laws  of  the  island,  must  be  spun  before  it  can  be  exported  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  by  persons  apparently  well  informed  on  the  sulgtx^t, 
that  the  raw  material  would  fetch  as  high  a  price  as  the  thread,  wei^t  ftv 
weii^ht ;  the  thread  from  its  coarseness  being  applicable  to  few  purpos4?A. 
It  is  manufactured  likewise  for  the  use  of  the  natives  thcmselvee  into  a 
coarse  nankin,  which  never  loses  its  color  by  washing  and  is  durable  boy^Kid 
any  clothing  I  have  ever  known  or  heard  ol  The  cotton  seed  is  used  as  a 
food  for  the  cattle  that  are  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  market :  it  is 

very  nutritious,  but  changes  Wie      ot  MXi^  «xi\xDa2L\sL\x)  ^VSs^of  saet,  ooii- 

gealiu^  quickly,  and  *>f  an  wVVmxo  «\\\)9X»ivQe. 
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isUnd.  Preriously  to  the  battle  of  MarengOi  the  moet  earnest 
lepresentationB  were  made  to  the  governor  and  commander  at 
Minorca  by  the  British  admiral,  who  offered  to  take  on  himself 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  measure,  if  he  would  permit  the 
tioope  at  Minorca  to  join  our  allies.  The  govemor  felt  himself 
compelled  to  refuse  his  assent.  Doubtless,  he  acted  ^dsely,  for 
responsibility  is  not  transferable.  The  fact  is  introduced  in  proof 
of  the  defenceless  state  of  Minorca,  and  its  constant  liability  to 
attack.  If  the  Austrian  army  had  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
eight  or  nine  thousand  British  soldiers  at  Malta,  a  single  regiment 
would  have  precluded  all  alarms,  as  to  the  island  itself,  and  the 
remainder  have  perhaps  changed  the  destiny  of  Europe.  What 
might  not,  almost  I  would  say,  what  must  not  eight  thousand 
Britons  have  accomplished  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  nicely  poised 
as  the  fortunes  of  the  two  armies  are  now  known  to  have  been  ? 
Minorca  too  is  alone  useful  or  desirable  during  a  war,  and  on  the 
supposition  of  a  fleet  off  Toulon.  The  advantages  of  Malta  are 
permanent  and  national.  As  a  second  Gibraltar,  it  must  tend  to 
secure  Gibraltar  itself ;  for  if  by  the  loss  of  that  one  place  we 
could  be  excluded  from  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
what  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasiure  the  enemy  would  deem  too 
high  a  price  for  its  conquest.  Whatever  Malta  may  or  may  not 
be  respecting  Egypt,  its  high  importance  to  the  independence  of 
Sicily  can  not  be  doubted,  or  its  advantages,  as  a  central  station, 
for  any  portion  of  our  disposable  force.  Neither  is  the  influence 
which  it  will  enable  us  to  exert  on  the  Barbary  powers  to  be 
wholly  neglected.  I  shall  only  add,  that  during  the  plague  at 
Gibraltar,  Lord  Nelson  himself  acknowledged  that  he  began  to 
see  the  possession  of  Malta  in  a  different  light. 

Sir  Alexander  Ball  looked  forward  to  future  contingencies  as 
likely  to  increase  the  value  of  Malta  to  Great  Britain.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  whole  of  Italy  would  become  a  French  province,  and 
he  knew  that  the  French  government  had  been  long  intriguing  on 
the  coast  of  Barbary.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  was  believed  to  have 
accumulated  a  treasure  of  fifteen  millions  sterling,  and  Bonaparte 
had  actually  duped  him  into  a  treaty,  by  which  the  French  were 
to  be  permitted  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  very  spot  where  the  ancient 
Hippo  stood,  the  choice  betw'een  which  and  the  Hellespont  as  the 
site  of  New  Rome  is  said  to  have  perplexed  the  judgment  of 
Constantine.    To  this  he  added  an  add\\\om\  ^^\^aR»^as 
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with  Russia,  by  means  of  Odessa,  and  on  the  sapposition  of  a  war 
in  the  Baltic,  a  still  more  interesting  relation  to  Toikey,  and  the 
Morea,  and  the  Greek  islands. — ^It  had  been  repeatedly  tagnl(^ 
to  the  British  government,  that  from  the  Morea  and  the  ooontiies 
adjacent,  a  considerable  supply  of  ship  timber  and  n&val  stores 
might  be  obtained,  such  as  would  at  least  greatly  lessen  the  pres- 
sure of  a  Russian  war.  The  agents  of  France  were  in  fiill  ac- 
tivity in  the  Morea  and  the  Greek  islands,  the  possession  of  nhich 
by  that  government  would  augment  the  naval  resources  of  tbe 
French  to  a  degree  of  which  few  are  aware,  who  have  not  made 
the  present  state  of  commerce  of  the  Greeks  an  object  of  particu- 
lar attention.  In  short,  if  the  possession  of  Malta  were  advanta- 
geous to  England  solely  as  a  convenient  watch-tower,  as  a  eentre 
of  intelligence,  its  importance  would  be  undeniable. 

Although  these  suggestions  did  not  prevent  the  signing  awtj 
of  Malta  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they  doubtless  were  not  with- 
out efiect,  when  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte  had  given  a  full  and 
final  answer  to  the  grand  question  :  can  we  remain  in  peace  with 
France  ?  I  have  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  Sir  Alexander 
Ball  baffled  by  exposure  an  insidious  proposal  of  the  French  goT- 
emment,  during  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  recommence- 
ment of  the  war — that  the  fortifications  of  Malta  should  be  en- 
tirely dismantled,  and  the  island  lefl  to  its  inhabitants.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  obvious  inhumanity  and  flagitious  injustice  of 
exposing  the  Maltese  to  certain  pillage  and  slavery  from  their 
old  and  inveterate  enemies  the  Moors,  he  showed  that  the  plan 
would  promote  the  interests  of  Bonaparte  even  more  than  hii 
actual  possession  of  the  island,  which  France  had  no  possible 
interest  in  desiring,  except  as  the  means  of  keeping  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain. 

But  Sir  Alexander  Ball  is  no  more.  I  still  cling  to  the  hope 
that  I  may  yet  be  enabled  to  record  his  good  decNds  more  fnUj 
and  regularly  ;  that  then,  with  a  sense  of  comfort  not  without  t 
subdued  exultation,  I  may  raise  heaven-ward  from  his  honond 
tomb  the  glistening  eye  of  a  humble  but  ever  grateful  friend. 
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A. 

PBOSPEOTU8  OF  THE  FRIEND,  (EXTRACTED  FEOM  A  LETTER  TO  A 
CORRESPONDENT.) 

It  is  not  unknown  to  yon,  that  I  have  employed  almost  the  whole 
of  my  life  in  acquiring,  or  endeavoring  to  acquire,  useful  knowledge 
by  study,  reflection,  observation,  and  by  cultivating  the  society  of  my 
superiors  in  intellect,,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries.  You 
know,  too,  that  at  diflferent  periods  of  my  life  I  have  not  only  planned, 
but  collected  the  materials  for,  many  works  on  various  and  important 
sulyects ;  so  many  indeed,  that  the  number  of  my  unrealized  schemes 
and  the  mass  of  my  miscellaneous  fragments  have  often  fVimished  my 
friends  with  a  subject  of  raillery,  and  sometimes  of  regret  and  reproof. 
Waiving  the  mention  of  all  private  and  accidental  hinderances,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  want  of  perseverance  has  been  produced 
in  the  main  by  an  over-activity  of  tiiought,  modified  by  a  constitu- 
tional indolence,  which  made  it  more  pleasant  to  me  to  continue  ac- 
quiring, than  to  reduce  what  I  had  acquired  to  a  regular  form.  Add, 
too,  that  almost  daily  throwing  off  my  notices  or  reflections  in  desul- 
tory fragments,  I  was  still  tempted  onward  by  an  increasing  sense  of 
the  imperfection  of  my  knowledge,  and  by  the  conviction  tliat,  in  or- 
der fully  to  comprehend  and  develop  any  one  subject,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  I  should  make  myself  master  of  some  other,  which  again  as 
regularly  involved  a  third,  and  so  on  with  an  ever-widening  horizon. 
Yet  one  habit,  formed  during  long  absences  from  those  with  whom  I 
could  converse  with  ftdl  sympathy,  has  been  of  advantage  to  me, — 
that  of  daily  noting  down  in  my  memorandum  or  common-place 
books  both  incidents  and  observations ; — whatever  had  occurred  to 
me  from  without,  and  all  the  flux  and  reflux  of  my  mind  within  itself. 
The  number  of  these  notices  and  their  tendency,  miscellaneous  as 
they  were,  to  one  common  end — (guid  sumtis  et  quid  futuri  gignu 
tiiur^  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  bom  to  become;  and  thus  from 
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the  end  of  our  being  to  dedaoe  its  proper  oljeotB)— Arst  eooomnged 
mo  to  undertake  the  weekly  essay,  of  which  you  will  consider  this 
letter  as  the  protpectm. 

Not  only  did  the  plan  seem  to  accord  better  than  any  other  with 
the  nature  of  my  own  mind,  both  in  its  strength  and  in  its  weakness ; 
but,  conscious  that  in  upholding  some  principles  both  of  taste  and 
philosophy,  adopted  by  the  great  men  of  Europe,  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  till  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  must 
run  counter  to  many  pr^udices  of  many  of  my  readers  (for  old  £uth 
is  often  modem  heresyX  I  perceived  too  in  a  periodical  essay  the  most 
likely  means  of  winning  instead  of  forcing  my  way.  The  truth  sup- 
posed on  my  side,  the  shock  of  the  first  day  might  be  so  far  loosened 
by  the  reflections  of  succeeding  days,  as  to  procure  for  my  next  wed^^ 
essay  a  less  hostile  reception  than  it  would  have  met  with  had  it  been 
only  the  next  chapter  of  a  present  volume.  I  hoped  to  disarm  the 
mind  of  those  feelings,  which  preclude  conviction  by  contempt,  and, 
as  it  were,  fling  the  door  in  the  face  of  reasoning  by  a  presumptioo 
of  its  absurdity.  A  motive  too  for  honorable  ambition  was  supplied 
by  the  fact^  that  every  periodical  paper  of  the  kind  now  attempted, 
which  had  been  conducted  with  zeal  and  ability,  was  not  only  well 
received  at  the  time,  but  has  become  permanently,  and  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  popular.  By  honorable  ambition  I  mean  the 
strong  desire  to  l;^  useful,  aided  by  the  wish  to  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  so.  As  I  feel  myself  actuated  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree by  this  desire,  so  the  hope  of  realizing  it  appears  lees  and  less 
presumptuous  to  me  since  I  have  received  from  men  of  highest  rack 
and  established  character  in  the  republic  of  letters,  not  only  strong 
encouragements  as  to  my  own  fitness  for  the  undertaking,  but  Hke- 
wise  promises  of  support  from  their  own  stores. 

The  object  of  The  Friend,  briefly  and  generally  expressed,  is — to  up- 
hold those  truths  and  those  merits,  which  are  founded  in  the  nobler 
and  permanent  parts  of  our  nature,  against  the  caprices  of  fashion  and 
such  pleasures  as  either  depend  on  transitory  and  accidental  cmuseii 
or  are  pursued  from  less  worthy  impulses.  The  chief  subjects  of  my 
own  essays  will  be  : 

The  true  and  sole  ground  of  morality  or  virtue,  as  distiDgnished 
from  prudence : 

The  origin  and  growth  of  moral  impulses,  as  distinguished  from  ex* 
tcrnal  and  immediate  motives : 

The  necessary  dependence  of  taste  on  moral  impulses  and  habili, 
and  the  nature  of  taste  (relative  to  judgment  in  general  and  to  genius) 
defined,  illustrated,  and  applied.  Under  this  head  I  comprlae  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Lectures  given,  and  intended  to  liave  been  g^Ten,  at  At 
Hoyal  Institution  on  the  distinguished  English  poets,  in  ilhutration  of 
the  general  principles  oi  \>o^trf  \  with  suggestioiia  oonom* 
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ing  the  affinity  of  the  fine  arts  to  each  other,  and  the  principles  oom- 
mon  to  them  all ; — ^architecture ;  gardening ;  dress ;  music ;  painting ; 
poetry : 

The  opening  out  of  new  objects  of  just  admiration  in  our  own  Ian-  » 
guage,  and  information  as  to  the  present  state  and  past  history  of 
Swedish,  Danish,  German,  and  Italian  literature, — to  which,  hut  as 
supplied  by  a  friend,  I  may  add  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
— as  far  as  the  same  has  not  been  already  given  to  English  readers, 
or  is  not  to  be  found  in  common  French  authors  : 

Characters  met  with  in  real  life ; — anecdotes  and  results  of  my  own 
life  and  travels,  as  far  as  they  are  illustrative  of  general  moral  laws, 
and  have  no  direct  bearing  on  personal  or  immediate  politics : 

Education  in  its  widest  sense,  private  and  national : 

Sources  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  in  misfortune,  or  disease,  or 
dejection  of  mind,  from  the  exertion  and  right  application  of  the  rea- 
son, the  imagination,  and  the  moral  sense ;  and  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment opened  out,  or  an  attempt  (as  an  iHustrious  friend  once  ex- 
pressed the  thought  to  me)  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight,  by  making 
the  happy  more  happy.  In  the  words  Dejection  of  mind"  I  refer 
particularly  to  doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  grounds  and  arguments  for  the  religious  hopes  of  hu- 
man nature. 

Such  are  the  chief  subjects  in  the  development  of  which  I  hope  to 
realize,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  object  of  my  essays.  It  will 
assuredly  be  my  endeavor,  by  as  much  variety  as  is  consistent  with 
that  object,  to  procure  entertainment  for  my  readers  as  well  as  in- 
fraction :  yet  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  hazard  the  confession,  that 
such  of  my  readers  as  make  the  latter  the  paramount  motive  for  their 
encouragement  of  The  Friend,  wiU  receive  the  largest  portion  of  the 
former.  I  have  heard  it  said  of  a  young  lady, — "  if  you  are  told, 
before  you  see  her,  that  she  is  handsome,  you  will  think  her  ordi- 
nary ;  if  that  she  is  ordinary,  you  will  think  her  handsome."  I  may 
perhaps  apply  this  remark  to  my  own  essays.  If  instruction  and  the 
increase  of  honorable  motives  and  virtuous  impulses  be  chiefly  ex- 
pected, there  will,  I  would  fain  hope,  be  felt  no  deficiency  of  amuse- 
ment; but  I  must  submit  to  be  thought  doll  by  those  who  seek 
tmnsement  only.  The  Friend  will  be  distinguished  from  its  cele* 
)mted  predecessors,  the  Spectator  and  the  like,  as  to  its  plan,  chiefly 
by  the  greater  length  of  the  separate  essays,  by  their  closer  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  by  the  predominance  of  one  object,  and  the 
common  bearing  of  all  to  one  end. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  state,  that  I  shall  receive  with  gratitude 
any  communications  addressed  to  me :  but  it  may  be  proper  to  say, 
that  all  remarks  and  criticisms  in  praise  or  dispraise  of  my  contem- 
poraries (to  which,  however,  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  moral  in- 
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terest  will  ever  lead  me)  will  be  written  by  myself  only;  both  be- 
cause I  can  not  have  the  same  certainty  concerning  the  motives  of 
others,  and  because  I  deem  it  fit,  that  such  strictures  should  always 
be  attended  by  the  name  of  their  author,  and  that  one  and  the  same 
person  should  bo  solely  responsible  for  the  insertion  as  well  as  compo- 
sition of  the  same. 


B. 

OOMMENOEMENT  OF  NO.  I. 

If  it  be  usual  with  writers  in  general  to  find  the  first  paragraph 
of  their  works  that  which  has  given  them  the  most  trouble  with*tiM 
least  satisfactloD,  The  Friend  may  be  allowed  to  feel  the  difficultiei 
and  anxiety  of  a  first  introduction  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree, 
lie  is  embarrassed  by  the  very  circumstances  that  discriminate  the 
plan  and  puri)ose8  of  the  present  weekly  paper  from  those  of  itt 
periodical  brethren,  as  well  as  from  its  more  dignified  literary  reU- 
tions,  which  come  forth  at  once  and  in  full  growth  from  their  parents 
If  it  had  been  my  ambition  to  have  copied  its  whole  scheme  and 
fasliion  from  the  great  founders  of  the  race,  the  Tatler  and  Spectator. 
I  should  indeed  have  exposed  my  essays  to  a  greater  hazard  of  no- 
kind  comparison.  An  imperfect  imitation  is  often  felt  as  a  oontra«t 
On  tlie  other  hand,  however,  the  very  names  and  descriptions  of  ih« 
fictitious  characters,  which  I  had  proposed  to  assume  in  the  coune 
of  niy  work,  would  have  put  me  at  once  in  possession  of  the  staged 
and  my  first  act  have  opened  with  a  procession  of  masks.  Again,  if 
I  were  composing  one  work  on  one  given  object,  the  same  acquaint- 
anco  with  its  grounds  and  bearings,  which  had  authorized  me  to  pak- 
lish  my  opinions,  would,  with  its  principles  or  fundamental  £Ktt, 
have  supplied  me  with  my  best  and  most  appropriate  commeoc*- 
ment.  More  easy  still  would  my  task  have  been,  had  I  planned  Tlit 
Friend  chiefiy  as  a  vehicle  for  a  weekly  descant  on  public  cbaraden 
and  political  parties.  My  perfect  freedom  from  all  warping  infla- 
euccs ;  the  distance  which  |)ennitted  a  distinct  view  of  the  gaia* 
yet  secured  me  Irom  its  passions ;  the  liberty  of  the  pre«s ;  and  i» , 
es])ecial  importance  at  the  present  period  from  whatever  eveBt  * 
topic  might  hapi>en  to  form  the  great  interest  of  the  day;  in  abflft  I 
the  rt  ci}>€  was  ready  to  my  hand,  and  it  was  framed  so  skilfiilly,  id  J 
has  l>een  practise<l  with  such  constant  efifect  that  it  would  hare  bi*  I 
afiectation  to  have  deviated  Irom  it.  For  originality  for  its  ownflti  I 
merely  is  idle  at  iW  \>e&l^  tviv^  %v>vcv«luues  monstrous.    £xciita  I 
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•efore,  gentle  reader  I  if  borrowing  from  iny  title  a  right  of  an- 
MLtion,  I  avail  myself  of  the  priyileges  of  a  friend  before  I  have 
led  them ;  and  waiving  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  introduction, 
nit  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  subject,  trite  indeed  and  fAmjliar 
he  first  lessons  of  childhood ;  which  yet  must  be  the  foundation 
ny  lutare  superstructure  with  all  its  ornaments,  the  hidden  root 
he  tree,  I  am  attempting  to  rear,  with  all  its  branches  and  boughs, 
if  from  it  I  have  deduced  my  strongest  moral  motives  for  this 
ertaking,  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  applied  in  suggesting  the 
t  formidable  obstacle  to  my  success, — as  far,  I  mean,  as  my  plan 
le  is  concerned,  and  not  the  talents  necessary  f^r  its  completion, 
ondusions  drawn  from  facts  which  subsist  in  perpetual  flux,  with- 
definite  place  or  fixed  quantity,  must  always  be  liable  to  plausible 
ictions,  nay,  often  to  unanswerable  difficulties ;  and  yet,  having 
r  foundation  in  uncorrupted  feeling,  are  assented  to  by  mankind 
irge,  and  in  all  ages,  as  undoubted  truths.  As  our  notions  con- 
dng  them  are  almost  equally  obscure,  so  are  our  convictions 
oet  equally  vi>id,  with  those  of  our  life  and  individuality.  Re- 
ied  with  awe  as  guiding  principles  by  the  founders  of  law  and 
pon,  they  are  the  favorite  objects  of  attack  with  mock  philoso- 
re,  and  the  demagogues  in  church,  state,  and  literature ;  and  the 
ial  of  them  has  in  all  times,  though  at  various  intervals,  formed 
*sies  and  systems,  which,  after  their  day  of  wonder,  are  regularly 
loded,  and  again  as  regularly  revived  when  they  have  re-acquired 
elty  by  courtesy  of  oblivion. 

.moDg  these  universal  persuasions  we  must  place  the  sense  of  a 
•contradicting  principle  in  our  nature,  or  a  disharmony  in  the  dif- 
nt  impulses  that  constitute  it of  a  something  whi(^  essentially 
inguishes  man  both  from  all  other  animals  that  are  known  to 
t,  and  from  the  idea  of  his  own  nature,  or  conception  of  the 
:inal  man.    In  health  and  youth  we  may  indeed  connect  the  glow 

buoyance  of  our  bodily  sensations  with  the  words  of  a  theory, 
imagine  that  we  hold  it  with  a  firm  belief.  The  pleasurable  heat 
ch  the  blood  or  the  breathing  generates,  the  sense  of  external  re- 

which  comes  with  the  strong  grasp  of  the  hand,  or  the  vigor- 
tread  of  the  foot,  may  indiflferently  become  associated  with  the 

eloquence  of  a  Shaftesbury,  imposing  on  us  man's  possible  per- 
ions  for  his  existing  nature ;  or  with  the  cheerless  and  hardier 
ieties  of  a  Hobbes,  while  cutting  the  Grordian  knot  he  denies  the 
ity  of  either  vice  or  virtue,  and  explains  away  the  mind's  self- 
•oach  into  a  distempered  ignorance,  an  epidemic  affection  of  the 
lan  nerves  and  their  habits  of  motion. 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  fUae  ptatloaoptayr 
lall  hereafter  endeavor  to  prove,  how  distinct  and  different  the 
OL.  II.  Z 
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Beiuation  of  positiyeneeB  is  from  the  sense  of  cerUinty; — the  tur- 
bulent heat  of  temporary  fermentation  from  the  mild  warmth  of 
eeaential  life.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  affirm,  to  declare  it  at 
least,  as  my  own  creed,  that  whatever  humbles  the  heart,  and  foroes 
the  mind  inward,  whether  it  be  sickness,  or  grief,  or  remorse,  or  the 
deep  yearnings  of  love  [and  there  have  been  children  of  affliction  for 
whom  all  these  have  met  and  made  up  one  complex  suffering],  in 
proportion  as  it  acquaints  us  with  the  thing  we  are,  renders  us  docile 
to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  our  fellow-men  in  all  ages  and  in  tU 
nations.  From  Pascal  in  his  closet  resting  the  arm,  which  supports 
his  thoughtful  brow,  on  a  pile  of  demonstrations,  to  the  poor  pensire 
Indian  that  seeks  tiie  missionary  in  the  American  wilderness,  the 
humiliated  self-ezaminant  feels  that  there  is  evil  in  our  nature  it 
well  as  good ; — an  evil  and  a  good,  for  a  just  analogy  to  which  he 
questions  all  other  natures  in  vain.  It  b  still  the  great  definition  of 
humanity,  that  we  have  a  conscience,  which  no  mechanic  compost, 
no  chemical  combination  of  mere  appetence,  memory  and  unde^ 
standing,  can  solve ;  which  it*  indeed  an  element  of  our  being ;— * 
conscience,  unrelenting  yet  not  absolute ;  which  we  may  stupefy  btt 
can  not  delude;  which  we  may  suspend  but  can  not  annihilate; 
although  we  may  perhaps  find  a  treacherous  counterfeit  in  the  venr 
quiet  which  we  derive  from  its  slumber,  or  its  entrancement. 

Of  so  mysterious  a  phanomenon  we  might  expect  a  cause  as  mysteri- 
ous. Accordingly,  we  find  this  [cause  be  it,  or  condition,  or  necessarr 
accompaniment]  involved  and  implied  in  the  fact,  which  it  alone  can 
explain.  For  if  our  permanent  consciousness  did  not  reveal  to  us  oar 
free-agency,  wo  should  yet  be  obliged  to  deduce  it^  as  a  necessary  in- 
ference, from  the  fact  of  our  conscience :  or  rejecting  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  as  mere  illusions  of  internal  feelings,  forfeit  all  power 
of  thinking  consistently  with  our  actions,  or  acting  consistently  widi 
our  thought,  for  any  single  hour  during  our  whole  lives.  But  I  an 
proceeding  farther  than  I  had  wished  or  intended.  It  will  be  loaf 
ere  I  shall  dare  flatter  myself  that  I  have  won  the  confidence  of  ny 
reader  sufficiently  to  require  of  him  that  effbrt  of  attention,  which  ili 
regular  establishment  of  tliis  truth  would  require. 

At\er  tlie  brief  season  of  youthful  hardihood,  and  the  succee<ii^ 
years  of  unceasing  fluctuation,  after  long-continued  and  patient  siU':; 
of  tlie  most  celebrated  works  in  the  languages  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe,  in  defence  or  denial  of  this  prime  article  of  human  f*i*^ 
which  (save  to  the  trifler  or  the  worldling)  no  frequency  of  discus*!* 
can  superannuate,  I  at  length  satisfied  my  o\ni  mind  by  argnmefid^ 
which  placed  ine  on  firm  land.  This  one  conviction,  determined. • 
in  a  mould,  the  form  and  feature  of  my  whole  system  in  -  religion  lii 
morals,  and  even  \n  Wtexalure.  These  argument's  were  not  snggestt^ 
to  me  by  books^  but  fotc^  oxi  wv^Vj  t^^wJCww  wsv  uiy  own  being,  «i 
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obMTvation  of  the  ways  of  those  about  me,  especially  of  little  children. 
And  as  they  had  the  power  of  fixing  the  same  persuasion  in  some 
▼aloable  minds,  much  interested,  and  not  unversed  in  tlie  controversy, 
and  from  the  manner  probably  rather  than  the  substance,  apjwarod  to 
them  in  some  sort  original — [for  oldest  reasons  will  i)ut  on  nn  impres- 
sive semblance  of  novelty,  if  they  have  indeed  been  drawn  from  the 
fountain-head  of  genuine  self-research] — and  since  the  arguments  are 
neither  abstruse,  nor  dependent  on  a  long  chain  of  deductions,  nor  such 
8s  suppose  previous  habits  of  metaphysical  disquisition ;  I  shall  deem 
it  my  duty  to  state  them  with  what  skill  I  can,  at  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, though  rather  as  the  biographer  of  my  own  sentiments  than  a 
legislator  of  the  opinions  of  other  men. 

At  present,  however,  I  give  it  merely  as  an  article  of  my  own  faith, 
closely  connected  with  all  my  hopes  of  melioration  in  man,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  methods  by  which  alone  I  hold  any  fundamental  or  pelma- 
nent  melioration  practicable ; — ^that  there  is  evil  distinct  from  error 
and  from  pain,  an  evil  in  human  nature  which  is  not  wholly  grounded 
in  the  limitation  of  our  understandings.  And  this,  too,  I  believe  to 
operate  equally  in  subjects  of  taste,  as  in  the  higher  concerns  of 
morality.  Were  it  my  conviction,  that  our  follies,  vice,  and  misery, 
have  their  entire  origin  in  miscalculation  from  ignorance,  I  should  act 
irrationally  in  attempting  other  task  than  that  of  adding  new  lights  t^ 
the  science  of  moral  arithmetic,  or  new  facility  to  its  acquirement. 
In  other  words,  it  would  have  been  my  worthy  business  to  have  set 
forth,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  an  improved  system  of  book-keeping 
for  the  ledgers  of  calculating  self-love.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  believed 
our  nature  fettered  to  all  its  wretchedness  of  head  and  heart,  by  an 
absolute  and  innate  necessity,  at  least  by  a  necessity  which  no  human 
power,  no  efforts  of  reason  or  eloquence  could  remove  or  lessen  [no, 
nor  even  prepare  the  way  for  such  removal  or  diminution] ;  I  should 
then  yield  myself  at  once  to  tlie  admonitions  of  one  of  my  correspon- 
dents [unless,  indeed,  it  should  better  suit  my  humor  to  do  nothing 
than  nothings,  nihil  quam  nihilt],  and  deem  it  even  presumptuous  to 
aim  at  other  or  higher  object  than  that  of  amusing,  during  some  ten 
minutes  in  every  week,  a  small  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

CONCLUSION  OF  NO.  I. 

I*revioii8ly  to  my  ascent  of  Etna,  as  likewise  of  the  Bro 
N(»rt]i-Germauy,  I  remember  to  have  amused  myself  ^vith  exi 
rlie  album  or  manuscript,  presented  to  travellers  at  the  first 
the  mountain,  in  which,  on  their  return,  their  fore-runners  hai 
times  left  their  experience,  and  more  often  disclosed  or  h 
own  characters.   Something  like  this  I  have  endeavoi 
tively  to  my  great  predecessors  in  periodical  Wte 
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Spectator  to  the  Mirror,  or  whatever  later  work  of  excellence  there 
may  be.  Bat  the  distinotioii  between  ray  proposed  plan  and  all  and 
each  of  theirs,  I  most  defer  to  a  fhtnre  essay.  From  all  other  works 
The  Friend  is  snfficiently  distingoished,  either  by  the  very  form  and 
intervals  of  its  publication,  or  by  its  avowed  exclusion  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  of  all  personal  politics. 

For  a  detail  of  the  principal  subjects,  which  I  have  proposed  to 
myself  to  treat  in  the  course  of  this  work,  I  must  refer  to  tiie  Prw- 
pectus, — sprinted  at  the  end  of  tliis  sheet  But  I  own  I  am  anxious 
to  explain  myself  more  fully  on  the  delicate  subjects  of  religion  and 
politics.  Of  the  former  perhaps  it  may,  for  the  present,  be  enough  to 
say  tliat  I  have  confidence  in  myself,  that  I  shall  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  attack  its  doctrines  or  mysteries,  much  less  attempt  basely 
to  undermine  them  by  allusion,  or  tale,  or  anecdote.  What  more  I 
might  dare  promise  of  myself,  I  reserve  for  another  occasion.  Of 
politics,  however,  I  have  many  motives  to  declare  my  intentions  more 
explicitly.  It  is  my  object  to  refer  men  to  principles  in  all  things ; 
in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  in  morals,  in  legislation,  in  religion. 
Whatever,  therefore,  of  a  politic  nature  may  be  reduced  to  general 
principles,  necessarily,  indeed,  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  a 
nation  internal  and  external,  yet  not  especially  connected  with  this 
year  or  the  preceding — ^this  I  do  not  exclude  from  my  iH.'heme. 
Thinking  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  place  my  readers  in  full  possession,  both 
of  ray  opinions  and  the  only  method  in  which  I  can  permit  myself  to 
recommend  them,  and  aware,  too,  of  many  calumnious  accusations, 
as  well  as  gross  misapprehensions  of  my  })olitical  creed,  I  shall  dedi- 
cate my  second  number  entirely  to  the  views,  which  a  British  subject 
in  the  present  state  of  his  country,  ought  to  entertain  of  its  actual  and 
existing  constitution  of  govern mont.  If  I  can  do  no  positive  good,  I 
may  perhaps  aid  in  preventing  others  from  doing  harm.  But  aU  in- 
tentional fiJlusions  to  particular  persons,  all  support  of,  or  hostiUtj 
to,  particular  parties  or  factions,  I  now  and  forever  utterly  disclaim. 
My  principles  command  this  abstinence,  my  tranquillity  requires  it 

Tranquillity !  thou  better  name 
Than  all  the  family  of  fame,  &c. 
•         •         •         •  • 

But  I  have  transgressed  a  rule,  which  I  had  intended  to  have 
established  for  myself,  that  of  never  troubling  my  readers  with  mj 
own  verses : 

Ite  hinc  Camctna  !  vos  quoqur^  itr,  guavesj 
Dulcet  CamaM !   ^am  (faUbimur  verum) 
Dulce*  fuitU*  :  et  tamem  meas  ekartas 
Revintote ;  ted  pudenter  et  raro. 

I  shall,  indeed,  very  rarely  and  cautiously,  avail  myself  of  th» 
privilege.  For  long  and  early  habits  of  exerting  my  intellect  in  mn^ 
rical  composUion  have  not  w>  eTV5\».\fe^  \tv<i^\svi\.       fer  some  jmt 
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I  have  felt,  and  deeply  felt,  that  the  poet's  high  ftmotions  were  not 
my  proper  assignment ; — ^that  many  may  be  worthy  to  listen  to  the 
strains  of  Apollo,  neighbors  of  the  sacred  choir,  and  able  to  discrimi- 
Date,  and  feel,  and  love  its  gennine  harmonies ;  yet  not  therefore 
called  to  receive  the  harp  in  their  own  hands,  and  join  in  the  concert. 
I  am  content  and  gratified,  that  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  have  " 
not  been  bom  in  vain  for  me :  and  I  feel  it  as  a  blessing,  that  even 
among  my  contemporaries  I  know  one  at  least,  who  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  the  gift ;  who  has  received  the  harp  with  reverence,  and 
Btmck  it  with  the  hand  of  power. 


0. 

OOMMENCEMENT  OF  NO.  D. 

CoNSOiouB  that  I  am  about  to  deliver  my  sentiments  on  a  subject 
of  the  utmost  delicacy,  to  walk 

per  ignea 
Smpposito*  eineri  doleso^ 

I  have  been  tempted  by  my  fears  to  preface  them  with  a  motto  of 
tinnsual  length,  from  an  authority  equally  respected  by  both  of  the 
opposite  parties.  I  have  selected  it  from  an  orator,  whose  eloquence 
has  taken  away  for  Englishmen  all  cause  of  humiliation  from  the 
names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero :  from  a  statesman,  who  has  left 
to  our  language  a  bequest  of  glory  unrivalled,  and  all  his  own,  in  the 
keen-eyed,  yet  far-sighted  genius,  with  which  he  has  almost  uni- 
formly made  the  most  original  and  profound  general  principles  of 
political  wisdom,  and  even  recondite  laws  of  human  passions,  bear 
upon  particular  measures  and  events.  While  of  the  harangues  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  and  their  older  com])eer8,  on  the  most  important  occur- 
rences, we  retain  a  few  unsatisfactory  fragments  alone,  the  very  flies 
and  weeds  of  Burke  shine  to  us  through  the  purest  amber,  imperish- 
ably  enshrined,  and  valuable  from  the  precious  material  of  their 
embalmment.  I  have  extracted  the  passage  from  that  Burke  whose 
latter  exertions  have  rendered  his  works  venerable,  as  oracular  voices 
from  the  sepulchre  of  a  patriarch,  to  the  upholders  of  government 
and  society  in  their  existing  state  and  order ;  but  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  him  while  he  was  the  most  beloved,  the  proudest  name 
with  the  more  anxious  friends  of  liberty  (I  distinguish  them  in 
courtesy  by  the  name  of  their  own  choice,  not  as  implying  any  en- 
mity to  true  freedom  in  the  characters  of  their  opponents) ;  while  he 
was  the  darling  of  those,  who,  believing  mankind  to  have  been  i 
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proved^  are  desirous  to  give  to  forms  of  govemment  a  siinikr 
progression. 

From  tlie  same  anxiety,  I  have  been  led  to  introdnoe  my  oiHnions 
on  this  most  hazardous  snbjeot  by  a  preface  of  a  somewhat  persoml 
character.  And  though  the  title  of  my  address  is  general,  yet,  I  own, 
I  direct  myself  more  particularly  to  those  among  my  readers,  who, 
from  various  printed  and  unprinted  calumnies,  have  judged  most  no- 
favorably  of  my  political  tenets ;  and  to  those,  whose  favor  I  have 
chanced  to  win  in  consequence  of  a  similar,  though  not  equal,  mis- 
take. To  both  I  affirm,  that  the  opinions  and  arguments  I  am  aboot 
to  detail,  have  been  the  settled  convictions  of  my  mind  for  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  with  some  brief  intervals  of  fluctuation,  and 
those  only  in  lesser  points,  and  known  only  to  the  companions  of  my 
fireside.  From  both  and  from  all  my  readers,  I  solicit  a  "gracions 
attention  to  the  following  ex})lanations ;  firsts  on  the  congruity  of  this 
number  with  the  general  plan  and  object  of  The  Friend,  and  secondly 
on  the  charge  of  arrogance,  which  may  be  adduced  against  the  author 
for  the  freedom  with  which,  in  this  number,  and  in  others  that  will 
follow,  on  other  subjects,  he  presumes  to  dissent  from  men  of  estab- 
lished reputation,  or  even  to  doubt  of  the  justice  with  which  the 
public  laurel  crown,  as  symbolical  of  the  tirst  class  of  genius  and 
intellect,  has  been  awarded  to  sundry  writers  since  the  Revolution, 
and  permitted  to  wither  around  the  brows  of  our  elder  benefactors, 
from  Hooker  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  Jer- 
emy Taylor  and  StiUingfleet. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  consistency  of  the  subject  of  the  following 
essay  with  the  proix)sed  plan  of  my  work,  let  soinethinpr  be  ollowe<l 
to  honest  personal  motives,  a  justifiable  solicitude  to  stand  well  with 
my  contemporaries  in  those  points,  in  which  I  have  remained  unre- 
proached  by  my  own  conscience.  Da  aliquid  famce.  A  reason  of 
far  greater  importance  is  derived  from  the  well-grounded  complaint 
of  sober  minds,  concerning  the  mode  by  which  political  opinions  of 
greatest  hazard  have  l)een,  of  late  years,  so  often  propr^ated.  This 
evil  can  not  be  described  in  more  just  and  lively  language  than  in  the 
words  of  Paley,  which,  though  by  him  applied  to  infidelity,  hold 
equally  true  of  the  turbulent  errors  of  political  heresy.  They  are 
"  served  up  in  over>'  shape  that  is  likely  to  allure,  surprise,  or  beguile 
the  imagination ;  in  a  fable,  a  tnle,  a  novel,  a  poem ;  in  interspersed 
and  broken  hints ;  remote  and  oblique  sunnisos ;  in  books  of  travek 
of  philosophy,  of  natural  history  ;  in  a  word,  in  any  form,  rather  than 
the  right  one,  that  of  a  professed  and  regular  disquisition.-^  Now. 
in  claiming  for  The  Friend  a  fair  chance  of  unsuspected  admission 
into  the  families  of  Christian  believers  and  <iuiet  subjects,  I  can  not 
but  deem  it  incumbeivt  on  me  to  accompany  my  introduction  with  a 
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fnll  and  fair  statement  of  my  own  political  ^ystem : — not  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  my  essays  will  be  devoted  to  polities  in  any 
shape,  for  rarely  shall  I  recur  to  them,  except  as  far  as  they  may 
happen  to  be  involved  in  s^ome  point  of  private  morality ;  but  that 
the  encoaragers  of  this  work  may  possess  grounds  of  assurance,  Uiat 
no  tenets  of  a  different  tendency  from  these  I  am  preparing  to  state, 
will  be  met  in  it.  I  would  fain  hope,  that  even  those  i>ersons  to 
whose  political  opinions  I  may  run  counter,  will  not  be  displeased  at 
seeing  the  possible  objections  to  their  creed  calmly  set  forth  by  one 
who,  equally  with  themselves,  considers  the  love  of  tnie  liberty  as  a 
part  both  of  religion  and  morality,  as  a  necessary  condition  of  their 
general  predominance,  and  ministering  to  the  same  blessed  purposes. 
The  development  of  my  persuasions,  relatively  to  religion  in  its  great 
essentials,  will  occupy  a  following  number,  in  which,  and  throiiglioat 
these  essays,  my  aim  will  be,  seldom,  indeed,  to  enter  the  temple  of 
revelation  (much  less  of  positive  institution),  but  to  lejid  my  rca<ieni 
to  ita  threshold,  and  to  remove  the  prejudices  wiili  whirh  the  auguat 
edifice  may  have  been  contemplate<l  from  ill  clioseii  and  unfriendly 
points  of  view. 

But.  independently  of  this  motive,  1  deem  tiie  siiliji?(^L  i»f  piiHti<»,  m> 
treated  as  I  intend  to  treat  it,  strictly  rongnunm  with  my  giMH-rul  |ilnii. 
For  it  was  ami  is  my  ])rime  object  to  refirr  nH;ii  in  all  iUv'tr  wriiona, 
opinions,  and  even  enjoyments,  to  un  iippropriai«i  ruli*,  and  Ui  aid 
them  with  all  the  means  I  jwss*'--*,  oy  tin*  knowli-dj/i:  of  tin-  l««  t"  un 
which  such  rule  grounds  itself.    Tim  riil<-i  of  politii  iil  pi  udi  ii*  do, 
indeed,  depend  on  local  and  tenij^jmrv  nri  uiimlHiiiu  B  in  u  imirli  |i 
degree  than  those  of  morality,  or  ovm  iIjom-  of  iiwii-.    hnll,  )ji#wt:vjii , 
the  circumstances  being  known,  tin-  diMlunionn  olii  y  Hir  minw 
and  must  bo  referred  to  the  name  nrlnU  r.    In  u  laU-.  aumtnut  > 
msal  of  our  more  celebrated  iHjriodiral  imjuyn.  \,j  ili* 
of  Addison  and  those  of  Joluihon,  \i  appi  iir<:<l  \o      il.ui.  \\»^ 
of  the  writers  were,  either  to  Iftftil  I ruttili  i  liom  4/""-  •  r*"**'* 

and  boisterous  amuHcmentH,  by  frriulimlly  fmiiHliirl/hiK  Hi*.#  » 

quiet  and  refined  ph-aMinw ;  or  Ui  inaku  II. UMu  i,l  "'J" 
and  public  demeanor  niorr.  «'on»UtiTril,  Willi  d#i#  01  ♦! Ml  wo/l  * 
bv  laughing  away  th«  U-Mnt  r  thUUm  in,t\  ntuUn  or  -/.ii  " 
arm  the  yet  virtuoUH  mWid  will*  honoi  of  ll.«.  iloi-r  /-mo.'  ■*  ^ 
by  exemplifying  thwr  orij/in,  pro,/#/:«.  #o./|  ,..-mIu  "  ' * 

and  true  or  fi^Ttitioiw  Moj<Piiipb/    o,  o,  ih*  ' 

intende<l  ti>  ntrik*.  a  y  l  'U^V*  ^       .     -"I'K"*       ' *  ' 
and  morality  by  H'''|"'  ''»  d^'  '«'''"*i'''' ''''^^^^       t'''     t'    ,    .  .t  , 
may  with  propri#rfy  U  n/I/lf'^M'd  lA  ,*.^tf*'  *  ,r 

ed  rath*rr  tban  /'y#»ivtf»/wl.  wI./hw.  /wln/^      ,t,i*ii,0f      '     "  ^    .  .,. . 
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mortal  be  their  faine ;  and  may  love,  and  hunor,  and  docility  of  heart 
in  their  readers  constitnte  its  essentials  I  Not  withont  cruel  injiusticte 
should  I  be  accused  or  8usi)ected  of  a  wish  to  underrate  their  meriri?, 
lieoause,  in  journeyinp  toward  the  same  end,  I  have  chosen  a  different 
roml.  Not  wantonly,  however,  have  I  ventured  oven  on  this  varia- 
tit)n.  1  have  decided  on  it  in  consequence  of  all  the  ol»erv:i;uir:'; 
which  I  have  made  on  niy  fellow-creatures,  since  I  have  been  able  w 
oh>erve  in  calmness  the  present  rtjre,  nnd  to  ci>nii»are  it«i  pJuTit/rfht:.: 
with  the  best  indications  we  iK>ssess  of  the  character  of  the  a^  Ite- 
fore  us. 

My  time  since  earliest  manhood  hiis  l»een  pretty  equally  divided  I'C- 
tween  deep  retirement,  with  little  other  society  than  that  of  one  fam- 
ily, and  my  library,  and  the  occupations  and  intercourse  of  [compara- 
tively at  least]  public  life  both  abroad  and  in  the  British  metropolis. 
But  in  fact  the  deepest  retirement,  in  which  a  well-educated  English- 
man of  active  feelings,  and  no  misanthrope,  can  hve  at  present,  sup- 
poses few  of  the  disadvantages  and  negations,  which  a  similar  placv 
of  residence  wotdd  have  involved  a  century  past.    Inde|>endent]y  oi 
the  essential  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  books,  children,  house- 
mates, and  neighbors,  however  few  and  humble, — newspapers,  their 
advenisements,  speeches  in  parliament,  law  courts,  and  pubhc  mwi- 
ings,  reviews,  magazines,  obituaries,  and  [as  atlording  occ^ional 
commentaries  on  all  these]  the  ditfusion  of  uniform  oi)inions,  K-ha- 
vior,  and  appearance,  of  fashiun-^  in  things  external  and  iutorr.-ii. 
have  combined  to  diminish,  and  often  to  render  evanescent,  the  ti:*- 
tinctions  Wtweeu  tlio  enlightened  inhabitant>  of  the  irreat  city,  a'u-l 
the  scattered  hamlet.    From  all  the  facts,  however,  that  have  *.»ccur- 
red  a>  su^jeo^^  of  rellection  within  the  ^pliero  of  my  experience. 
they  few  or  iiiimerc.;i>,  I  have  fully  por>u:\d..-a  my  own  mind,  tha:  ti«r- 
merly  men  were  worse  than  liioir  ]»rinciplo>,  but  that  at  present  t'.i 
principles  arc  worse  than  the  men.    For  iLe  lormvr  half  oi 
proposuion  1  miglit,  among  a  thousand  i»ther  more  >erious  and 
pleasant  ]>roofs,  a]»]n.\il  eveu  to  the  Spectators  and  Tatlers.    It  wosiVi 
not  Iv  easy,  perhap-*,  lo  detect  in  them  any  great  corrnpti^»n  or 
Ui-iemeut  of  the  main  foundations  of  truth  and  goodness;  vvt  a 
-I  will  not  say  of  del ic.nte  mind  and  pure  nuiral>.  but — i.tf  col-.::.- 
irootl  niannei*s,  who  nieaus  to  read  an  e<>ay,  which  he  has  opened;::^- 
at  h:./ard  in  these  volumes  lo  a  mixed  company,  will  lind  it  neCi\''> 
i.»  lake  a  previou**  survey  i»f  its  coiit^-urK.    If  stronger  ilhi>tr;i!i<>:i  '. 
require*!.  1  w»>uld  refer  lo  one  of  >!ia«hvcir>  i-omeuie-,  in  ovi-i.e,  :: 
witli  h-*  de»iication  to  the  l)r.che>s  of  Xewca>tle,  encoura:.v  ;  :.. 
<ays,  by  il^e  high  delight  with  which  I.er  Grace  had  liston^-d  ;o  -^.v 
authi»r's  private  recitation  of  tiie  manu^cnr»t  in  her  cli>ser.    A  wr/jc: 
vt'  the  present  day,  who  slioidd  dare  address  si;-!»  a  composition  lo  i 
rirtuous  matron  of        t;v\\\v,  vio>\V\  -sv;s:\vcx:  ^vivwvvd  infamy,  and  rzz 
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no  small  risk  of  Bridewell  or  the  pillory.  Why  need  I  add  the  plays 
and  poems  of  Dryden,  contrasted  with  his  serious  prefaces  and  decla- 
rations of  his  own  religious  and  moral  opinions  ?  Why  the  little  suc- 
cess, except  among  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  fashionable  life,  of  the 
two  or  three  living  writers  of  prurient  love-odes  [if  I  may  be  forgiven 
for  thus  profaning  the  word  love]  and  novels,  at  once  terrific  and 
libidinous  ?  These  gentlemen  erred  both  in  place  and  time,  and  have 
understood  the  temper  of  their  age  and  country  as  ill  as  the  precepts 
of  that  Bible,  which,  notwithstanding  the  atrocious  blasphemy  of  one 
of  them,  the  great  majority  of  their  countrymen  peruse  with  safety  to 
their  morals,  if  not  improvement. 

The  truth  of  the  latter  half  of  the  proposition  in  its  favorable  part 
is  evidenced  by  the  general  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  education,  the 
solicitous  attention  paid  to  several  late  works  on  its  general  princi- 
ples, and  the  unexpected  sale  of  the  very  numerous  large  and  small 
volumes,  published  for  the  use  of  parents  and  instructors,  and  for 
the  children  given  or  intrusted  to  their  charge.  The  first  ten  or  twelve 
leaves  of  our  old  almanac  books,  and  the  copper-plates  of  old  ladies' 
magazines,  and  similar  publications,  will  afford,  in  the  fashions  and 
head-dresses  of  our  grandmothers,  contrasted  with  the  present  simple 
ornaments  of  women  in  general,  a  less  important,  but  not  less  striking 
elucidation  of  my  meaning.  The  wide  diffusion  of  moral  information, 
in  no  slight  degree  owing  to  the  volumes  of  our  popular  essayists, 
has  undoubtedly  been  on  the  whole  beneficent.  But  ab<jve  all,  the 
recent  events  [say,  rather,  tremendous  explosions],  the  thunder  and 
earthquakes,  and  deluge  of  the  political  world,  have  forced  habits  of 
great  tlioughtfulness  on  the  minds  of  men ;  particularly  in  our  own 
island,  where  the  instruction  has  been  acquired  without  the  stupefy- 
ing influences  of  terror  or  actual  calamity.  We  have  been  compelled 
to  acknowledge  [what  our  fathers  would  have  perhaps  called  it  want 
of  liberality  to  assert],  the  close  connection  between  private  libertin- 
ism and  national  subversion.  To  those  familiar  with  the  state  and 
morals,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  after-dinner  conversation,  at 
least  among  the  young  men  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  only  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  back,  I  might  with  pleasure  point  out,  in  sup- 
port of  my  thesis,  the  present  state  of  our  two  universities,  which 
has  rather  superseded,  than  been  produced  by  any  additional  vigi- 
lance or  austerity  of  discipline. 

The  unwelcome  remainder  of  the  proposition,  the  "  feet  of  iron  and 
clay,''  the  unsteadiness,  or  falsehood,  or  abasement  of  the  principles, 
which  are  taught  and  received  by  the  existing  generation,  it  is  the 
ohief  purpose  and  general  business  of  The  Friend  to  examine,  to  evince, 
and  [as  far  as  my  own  forces  extend,  increased  by  the  contingents 
which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  occasionally  furnished  by  abler  patrons 
of  the  same  cause]  to  remedv  or  alleviate.   That  my  efforts  will  effect 
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little,  I  am  folly  coDsoions ;  bat  by  do  means  admit,  that  little  is  to 
be  effected.  The  squire  of  low  degree  may  amionnoe  the  approadi 
of  puissant  knight,  yea,  the  giant  may  even  oondesoend  to  Uft  up  the 
feeble  dwarf,  and  permit  it  to  blow  the  horn  of  defiance  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

Principles,  therefore,  their  subordination,  their  connection,  and 
their  application,  in  all  the  divisions  of  our  duties  and  of  our  pleas- 
ures— ^this  is  my  chapter  of  contents.  May  I  not  hope  for  a  candid 
interpretation  of  my  motive,  if  I  again  recur  to  the  possible  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  my  readers,  that  The  Friend, 

overlaid  with  Mack,  ttaid  wisdom's  hoe, 

with  eye  fixed  in  abstruse  research,  and  brow  of  perpetual  wrinkle,  b 
to  frown  away  the  light-hearted  graces,  and  unreproved  pleasures;  or 
invite  his  guests  to  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  hermit^s  cell;  if  I  affirm,  that 
my  plan  does  not  in  itself  exclude  either  impassioned  style  or  interest- 
ing narrative,  tale,  or  allegory,  or  anecdote;  and  that  the  defect  will 
originate  in  my  abilities,  not  in  my  wishes  or  efforts,  if  I  fail  to  bring 
forward. 

Due  at  Mjr  hour  prepared 
For  dinner  savory  fhiits,  of  taste  to  please 
True  sppetltc^ 

In  order,  so  contrived  as  not  to  mix 
Tsstes,  nut  well  Joined,  inelegant,  but  hring 
Tfeste  after  taste  upheld  with  kindliest  change.* 


D. 

N'O.  V. 

The  comparison  of  the  English  with  the  Anglo-American  neirv 
papers  will  best  evince  the  difference  between  a  lawless  press  [law- 
less, at  least,  in  practice  and  by  connivance],  and  a  pref^s  at  once  pro- 
tected and  restrained  by  law. 

IBID. 

Chrysippus,  in  one  of  his  Stoical  Aphorisms,  presented  by  Cicen?,* 
says:— Nature  has  given  to  the  hog  a  soul  instead  of  salt,  in  order  tr 
keep  it  from  putrefying.  This  holds  equally  true  of  man  oonsideit^ 
as  an  animal.  Modern  physiologists  have  substituted  the  ^ords  vilri 
j>owcr  [rw  rit^r]  for  that  of  soul,  and  not  without  good  reason:  fcr. 
from  the  effect  wo  m&\  ioviVv  deduce  the  inherence  of  a  power  pro- 

•  Par.  Txwt,  V.  tWXXO.— r.d.  ^  T>»  T>m^m.\^^%^|oi  • 
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ducing  it.  but  are  not  entitled  to  hypostasise  this  power,  that  is,  to 
affirm  it  to  be  an  individual  substance,  any  more  than  the  steam  in 
the  steam-engine,  the  jwwer  of  gravitation  in  the  watch,  or  the  mag- 
netic influence  in  the  lodestone.  If  the  machine  consist  of  jvirts  mu- 
tually dependent,  as  in  the  time-piece  or  the  hog,  we  can  not  iHspart 
without  destroying  it:  if  otherwise,  as  in  a  mass  of  lodestone  and  in 
the  polypus,  the  power  is  equally  divisible  with  the  substance.  The 
most  approved  definition  of  a  living  substance  is,  that  its  vitality  con- 
sists in  the  susceptibility  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  stimulantu, 
joined  to  tlie  necessity  of  reaction,  and  in  the  due  balanw  of  this  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  the  healthy  state  of  life  consists.  We  must,  how- 
ever, further  add  the  power  of  acquiring  habits,  and  facilities  by  repe 
tition.  This  being  the  generical  idea  of  life,  is  common  to  all  living 
beings:  but  taken  exclusively,  it  designates  the  lowest  class,  plants 
and  plant-animals.  An  addition  to  the  mechanism  gives  locomotion. 
A  still  costlier  and  more  complex  apparatus  diversely  organizes  the 
impressions  received  from  the  external  powers,  that  fall  pnnniscu- 
ously  on  the  whole  surface.  The  light  shines  on  the  whole  face,  but 
it  receives  form  and  relation  only  in  the  eyes ;  in  them  it  is  organ- 
ized. To  therje  organs  of  sense  we  sup|X)se,  by  analogy  fTi>m  our  own 
experience,  sensation  attached,  and  these  sensuous  impressions  acting 
<»n  other  parts  of  the  machine  framed  for  other  stimulants  included  in 
the  machine  itself,  namely,  the  organs  of  appetite;  and  these  again 
working  on  the  instruments  of  loconiotion,  and  on  those  by  which 
the  external  substances  corresponding  to  the  sensuous  impressions  can 
ho  acted  upon  [the  mouth,  teeth,  talons,  and  the  like],  constitute  our 
wliole  idea  of  the  perfect  animal.  More  than  this  Des  Cartes  denied 
to  all  other  animals  but  man,  and  to  man  himself  as  an  animal :  for 
that  this  truly  great  man  considered  animals  insensible,  or  rather  in- 
.<iensitive,  machines,  though  commoidy  asserted,  and  that  in  l)ooks  of 
highest  authority,  is  an  error,  and  the  charge  was  repelled  with  dis- 
dain by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henry  More,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  annexed  to  the  small  edition  of  More's  Ethics. 

The  strict  analogy,  however,  between  certain  actions  of  sundry  ani- 
imilsand  those  of  mankind,  forces  upon  us  the  belief  that  they  possess 
some  share  of  a  higher  faculty ;  which,  however  closely  united  with 
life  in  one  person,  can  yet  never  be  educed  out  of  the  mere  idea  of 
vital  i^ower.  Indeed,  if  we  allow  any  force  to  the  universal  opinion, 
nn<l  almost  instinct,  concerning  the  difference  between  plants  and  ani- 
mal?, we  must  hold  even  sensation  as  a  fresh  power  added  to  his  rw 
ritay  unless  we  would  make  an  end  of  philosophy,  by  comprising  all 
things  in  each  thing,  and  thus  denying  tliat  anyone  power  of  the  uni- 
verse can  be  affirmed  to  be  itself  and  not  another.  However  this  may 
be,  the  understanding  or  regulative  faculty  is  manifestly  distinct  from 
life  and  sensation ;  its  junction  being  to  take  up  the  passive  affections 
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into  distinct  thought  of  the  sense,  aooording  to  its  own  cesentu) 

forms.'*'  These  forms,  however,  as  they  are  first  awakened  by  im- 
pressions from  the  senses,  so  have  they  no  substance  or  meaning  un- 
less in  their  application  to  objects  of  the  senses :  and  if  we  would  re- 
move from  them,  by  careful  abstraction,  all  the  influences  and  inter- 
mixtures of  a  yet  far  higher  faculty  [self-consciousness,  for  instance], 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  at  all  possible,  to  distioguish  its  functions  from 
those  of  instinct,  of  which  it  would  be  no  inapt  definition,  that  it  is  a 
more  or  less  limited  understanding  without  self-consciousness,  or 
spontaneous  origination.  Besides  this,  the  understanding  with  all  its 
axioms  of  sense,  its  anticipations  of  apperception,  and  its  analogies  of 
experience,  has  no  appropriate  object,  but  tbe  material  world  in  rela- 
tion to  our  worldly  interests.  The  far-sighted  prudence  of,  man,  and 
the  more  narrow,  but  at  the  same  time  far  more  certain  and  effectual, 
cunning  of  the  fox,  are  both  no  other  than  a  nobler  substitute  for  salt, 
in  order  that  the  hog  may  not  putrefy  before  its  destined  hour. 


E. 


NO.  XII. 

He  who  Uketh  the  tide  of  Justice  maketh  the  land  prosperous :  he  who  wltbdrftweUi 
from  the  same  is  an  accomplice  in  its  destruction. 

Rabbi  Assi  was  sick,  lay  on  his  bed  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  and 
prepared  himself  for  death.  His  nephew  came  unto  him,  and  found 
him  weeping.  "  "Wlierefore  weepest  thou,  Rabbi  ?"  he  asked.  "  Must 
not  every  look  which  thou  castest  back  on  thy  past  life,  bring  a 
thought  of  joy  to  thee  ?  Hast  thou  not  then  sufficiently  studied,  not 
sufficiently  taught  the  sacred  law  ?  Lo  1  thy  disciples  here  are  proofe 
of  the  contrary.  Hast  thou  then  been  backward  in  practising  tlie 
works  of  righteousness  ?  Every  man  is  satisfied  that  thou  hast  not. 
And  thy  humility  was  the  crown  of  all  thy  virtues !  Never  wouldst 
thou  suffer  thyself  to  be  elected  the  judge  of  the  district,  anxious] v 
as  the  whole  district  wished  it."    "  It  is  even  this,  my  son,"  ans wercil 

•  AriBtoUe,  the  first  systematic  anatomist  of  the  mind,  constructed  the  first  numeration 
lable  of  these  innate  forms  or  faculties  (not  innate  ideas  or  notions)  under  the  names  «»f 
Categories :  which  lable,  though  both  incomplete  and  erroneous,  remains  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  penetration  and  philosophical  genius.  The  beei  and  most  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  forms  of  the  understanding,  the  moulda  as  it  were  both  of  our  notions 
und  jiKltfmenU  coDceming  the  notices  of  the  aensets  is  that  of  quanll^,  quality,  relatioa. 
and  mode,  each  consisting  of  three  kinds.  There  is  but  one  possible  way  of  maUng  aa 
aoumeration  of  them  IntereHlng  or  even  endurable  to  the  general  reader:  the  history  of 
tbB  origin  of  oerUin  tnaCtA  (nvtnUona  \n  inax3b\aMn    ^  T&\tA%    Om  taTaatan. 
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BMA  Awi,  whioh  now  tronbleB  me.  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
exercise  right  and  jnatice  among  the  children  of  men,  and  oat  of 
mistaken  hnmility,  I  did  not  avail  myself  thereof.  Whoso  withdraw- 
eth  himself  from  justice  is  an  accomplice  in  the  rain  of  the  land.'^ 


F. 
NO.  xr7. 

DuBiMo  my  second  term  at  Cambridge,  I  had  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment commenced  a  work  on  the  plan  of  the  well-known  Miseries  of 
Human  Life,  at  least  with  the  same  title ;  for  by  its  tide  only,  and 
the  pleasure  expressed  by  all  who  haye  spoken  to  me  of  it,  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  that  publication.  But  at  the  same  time  I  had  meant 
to  add,  as  an  appendix,  a  catalogue  raitonrU  of  the  sights,  incidents, 
and  employments,  that  leave  us  better  men  than  they  found  us ;  or, 
to  use  my  original  phrase,  of  the  things  that  do  a  man^s  heart  good. 
K  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  period, 
would  enable  me  greatly  to  extend  and  diversify  the  former  list,  the 
latter,  as  more  properly  the  of&pring  of  experience  and  reflection, 
would  be  augmented  in  a  still  larger  proportion.  Among  the  addenda 
to  this  second  catalogue  I  should  rank  foremost,  a  long  winter  evening 
devoted  to  the  re-perusal  of  the  letters  of  far-distant,  or  deceased 
friends,  i  suppose  the  person  so  employed  to  be  one,  whose  time 
is  seldom  at  his  own  disposal,  and  that  he  finds  himself  alone  in  a 
quiet  house,  the  other  inmates  of  whioh  are  absent  on  some  neigh- 
borly visit.  I  have  been  led  to  this  observation  by  the  numerous  let- 
ters (many  of  which  had  all  the  pleasure  of  novelty  for  me,  joined 
with  the  more  tender  charm  of  awakened  recollection)  fctm  The 
Friend,  with  a  slight  sketch  of  whose  character  I  have  introdno^d-tjie 
present  number  under  the  name,  which  he  went  by  among  his  friends 
and  familiars,  of  Satyrane,*  the  Idoloclast^  or  breaker  of  idols. 

A  few  seasons  ago,  I  made  the  tour  of  the  northern  counties  with 
him  and  three  other  companions.  His  extensive  erudition,  his  en- 
ergetic and  all  too  subtle  intellect,  the  opulence  of  his  imagination, 
and  above  all,  his  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes,  which  always  ap- 
peared to  us  the  most  interesting  when  of  liimself,  and  his  passionate 
love  of  mountain  imagery,  which  often  gave  an  eloquence  to  his 
looks  and  made  his  very  silence  intelligible,  will  forever  endear  the 

*  The  «ttentiT6  reader  will  of  coarse  see  that  Satjrane  ia  the  author  himself,  and  that 
ihls  extract  cootains  one  of  the  many  sketehes  of  hit  own  character,  scattered  through- 
out Ms  wrlUnga. 
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remembrance  of  that  tour  to  the  snrviyors.   Variona  were  our  dia- 
cnssions,  most  often  with  him,  but  sometimee  [when  we  had  split  our 
party  for  a  few  hours]  concerning  him  and  hia  opinions ;  not  a  few 
of  which  appeared,  to  some  of  us  at  least,  sufficiently  paradoxicaL, 
though  there  was  nothing  which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  the 
hearing  them  thus  characterized.   Many  and  various  were  our  topics, 
()ften  suggested  by  the  objects  and  occurrences  of  the  moment,  and 
often  occasioned  by  the  aWnce  of  other  interest.   O  Satyrane  I  who 
would  not  have  lost  the  sense  of  time  and  fatigue  in  thy  company  ? 
IIow  often,  after  a  walk  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  on  rough  roads 
and  through  a  dreary  or  uninteresting  country,  have  we  seen  onr  pro- 
posed resting-place  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  surprise,  all  joining  in  the 
same  question — Who  would  have  thought  we  had  walked  so  fieu>  T 
And  then,  perhaps,  wo  examined  our  watches,  as  if  half  in  doubts  or 
perhaps  to  contrast  the  length  of  time  which  had  thus  slipped  away 
from  us,  with  our  own  little  sense  of  its  lapse.   These  discussions, 
and  the  marked  difference  of  our  several  characters  (though  we  were 
all  old  acquaintance?,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  of  ns  fellow-Can- 
tabs),  suggested  to  us  the  plan  of  a  joint  work,  to  be  entitled.  *•  TraveJ- 
linc:  Conversation?."    Since  that  time  I  have  often  renewed  tbl< 
sohenie  in  my  mind,  and  i)leased  myself  with  the  thought  of  realizing 
it.    Independently  of  the  delightful  recollections,  the  lively  portrai- 
ture and  inward  music,  which  would  enliven  my  own  fancy  durizur 
the  composition,  it  appeared  to  me  to  i>osses3  the  merit  of  harmoniz- 
ing an  indefinite  variety  of  matter  by  that  unity  of  interest,  whic}» 
would  arise  from  the  characters  remaining  the  same  throughout,  whi> 
the  tour  itself  would  supply  the  means  of  introducing  the  most  differ- 
ent topics  by  the  most  natural  connections.    We  had  agreed  to  cal! 
each  other  by  the  names  of  our  walking-sticks,  each  of  which  hap- 
pened to  be  of  a  difiVrent  wood  ;  Satyrane,  however,  excepted,  wbo 
was  well  pleased  to  be  called  among  us  by  his  old  college  name,  ace 
not  displeased  with  his  learned  agnomen^  when  we  used  with  UKVi 
solemnity  to  entreat  a  short  reprieve  for  our  prejudices  from  hie 
under  the  lofty  title  of   Puissant  and  most  redoubtable  Idoloclastes" 
r  t'.atter  myself  that  the  readers  of  The  Friend  will  consent  to  trawl 
over  the  same  road  witli  the  same  fellow-tourist.    High,  indeed. 
be  my  gratification,  if  they  should  hereafter  think  of  the  walk  aai 
talk  with  The  Friend's  Satyrane,  Ilolly,  Ijarch,  Hickory  and  Svcamor*, 
witli  a  small  [K)rtit>n  of  the  delight  with  which  they  have  accompaniec 
the  S|H'etator  to  his  elub,  and  made  acquaintance  with  Will  HoneT- 
coml).  and  the  inimitable  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.    From  anv  imii 
tion,  indeed.  I  am  ])recluded  by  the  nature  and  object  of  mv  work: 
and  for  many  reasons,  the  persons  whom  I  introduce,  must  be  dii- 
tinguishcd  \>y  \l\e\r  \\vt\\  different  kinds  of  infonnitioo. 

and  their  dWeTOT\\  vW  «>  oHXW  ?\Tvi\  ?^vwXN,TtCCcv^T>^x"^V5^^yp,,i,g^ 
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nent  individaality  of  humor  in  their  personal  characters.  What  they 
were  to  myself  they  will  be  to  my  reader ;  glasses  of  different  colors 
and  yarions  degrees  of  power,  through  which  truth  and  error,  happi- 
ness and  misery,  may  be  contemplated. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Satyrane  had  derived  his  highest  pleasures 
from  the  admiration  of  moral  grandeur  and  intellectual  energy ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  his  short  life,  he  had  a  greater  and  more  heart- 
felt delight  in  the  superiority  of  other  men  to  himself,  than  men  in 
general  derive  from  the  belief  of  their  own.  His  readiness  to  imagine 
a  superiority  where  it  did  not  exist,  was,  indeed,  for  many  years,  his 
predominant  weakness.  Ilis  pain  from  the  perception  of  inferiority 
in  others,  whom  he  had  heard  spoken  of  with  any  respect,  was  un- 
feigned and  involuntary,  and  perplexed  him,  as  a  something  which 
lie  did  not  comprehend.  In  the  child-like  simplicity  of  his  nature,  he 
talked  to  all  men  as  if  they  were,  at  least,  his  equals  in  knowledge 
and  talents ;  and  his  familiars  record  many  a  whimsical  anecdote,  and 
many  a  ludicrous  incident,  connected  witli  this  habit  of  his  of  scatter- 
ing the  good  seed  on  unreceiving  soils.  When  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  see  and  acknowledge  the  true  state  of  the  morals  and  intel- 
lect of  his  contemporaries,  his  disappointment  was  severe,  and  his 
<  mind,  always  thoughtful,  became  pensive  and  almost  gloomy :  for  to 
love  and  sympathize  with  mankind  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature. 
Ilcnce,  as  if  he  sought  a  refuge  from  his  own  sensibility,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  most  abstruse  researches,  and  seemed  to  derive  his 
purest  delight  from  subjects  that  exercised  the  strength  and  subtlety 
of  his  understanding,  without  awakening  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
When  I  first  knew  him,  and  for  many  years  after,  this  was  all  other- 
wise. The  sun  never  shone  on  a  more  joyous  being.  The  Letters  of 
earliest  date,  which  I  possess  of  his,  were  written  to  a  common  friend, 
and  contain  the  accoimts  of  his  first  travels.  That  I  may  introduce 
him  to  my  readers  in  his  native  and  original  character,  I  now  place 
before  them  his  first  letter,  written  on  his  arrival  at  Hamburgh.*  I 
have  only  to  premise,  that  Satyrane  was  incapable  of  ridiculing  a 
f(ireigner  merely  for  speaking  English  imperfectly ;  but  the  extrava- 
gant vanity  diat  could  prompt  a  man,  so  speaking  and  pronouncing, 
to  pride  himself  on  his  excellence  as  a  linguist,  is  as  honest  a  subject 
of  light  satire,  as  an  old  coquette,  or  as  a  beau  of  threescore  and  ten, 
exposing  the  infirmities  of  old  age  in  a  reel  on  his  wedding-day. 

*  The  Letter  here  alladed  to  was  published  in  the  author's   Literary  Life.*^ 
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G. 

PRBLIMINAST  TO  NO.  ZZI. 

Ante  qmod  est  in  me,  foetfue  

•   •      «  •  •  •  • 

Omni*  habet  geminate  kine  atque  hinc,  janiM  /rentes, 

E  qnihue  kmc  pepulum  tpeeiat ;  at  ilia  /arm. 
Utqne  eeden*  veeter  frimi  prope  Uminn  teeti 

Jemiter  egreeeua  tntroitueque  videt ; 
Sic  ego   Ot».* 

t  I  HAVE  always  looked  forward  to  the  present  number  of  The 
Friend  as  its  first  proper  starting  post;  for  the  twenty  numbers  pre- 
ceding I  regarded  as  a  preparatory  heat,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  should  be  admitted,  as  a  candidate,  on  that  longer 
course,  on  which  alone  the  speed  and  strength  of  the  racer  can  be 
fairly  proved. 

♦  «  *  «  * 

I  was  not  so  ignorant  of  mankind  as  to  expect  that  my  essays 
would  be  found  interesting  in  the  hurry  and  struggle  of  active  life. 
All  the  passions  which  are  there  at  work  it  was  my  object  to  pre- 
clude :  and  I  distinctly  foresaw,  that  by  rejecting  all  appeals  to  per- 
sonal passions,  and  party  spirits,  and  all  interest  grounded  wholly  on 
the  cravings  of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  novelty  for  its  own  sake,  I 
at  the  same  time  precluded  three  fourths  of  the  ordinary  readers  of 
periodical  publications,  whether  reviews,  magazines,  or  newspapers. 
I  might,  however,  find  dispersedly  what  I  could  not  hope  to  meet 
with  collectively.  I  thought  it  not  improbable,  that  there  might  be 
individuals,  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the  very 
absence  of  such  stimulants  would  prove  a  recommendation  to  the 
work ;  and  that,  when  the  existence  of  such  a  work  was  generally 
kno\vn,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons,  able  and  willing  to  patronize 
it,  might  gradually  be  collected. 

♦  *  *  )|i  4^  4^ 

I  ought  to  have  made  it  a  condition,  that  a  notice  of  six  weeks 
should  be  given  of  the  intention  to  discontinue  the  work ; — but  this 
I  neglected  from  unwise  delicacy,  an  habitual  turning  away  from  all 
thoughts  relating  to  money,  and,  from  a. self-flattering  persuasion  that 
those,  who,  after  the  perusal  of  my  Prostpectus,  had  determined  on 
giving  the  work  a  trial,  would  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  it  had  to 
struggle  with,  and  whether  satisfied  or  not  with  its  stylo  of  execu- 
tion, yet  for  the  earnest  wish  of  The  Friend,  not  only  to  please  them, 

•  Faat.  I.  lU,  13^  Scc.—Rd. 

f  The  follonring  passages  are  exVnucled  fvom  vddrera  by  Mr.  Coleridge  to  hU  rab> 
Bcrihor^,  smi  lo  th«»  render*  <»f  The  Ft\»t\A  \t\  wtvetuX.— F.d. 
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bnt  to  please  them  in  such  a  way  as  might  leave  them  permauently 
better  pleased  with  themselves,  would  be  disposed  rather  to  lessen 
than  increase  them. 

Among  other  things  of  the  kind,  a  person,  signing  himself  "  Car- 
lyol,'^  has  addressed  a  threatening  and  abusive  letter  to  me  from 
Dover.  I  shall  not  tell  him  that  such  an  act  was  nngentlemanly,  un- 
manly, and  unchristian,  for  this  would  be  to  him  the  same  learned 
nousence  and  unintelligible  jar^V^  for  which  he  abuses  me ;  but  some 
other  points  I  may  venture  to  press  on  his  attention.  First,  that  it 
was  a  lack  of  common  honesty  in  him  to  write  a  letter  with  a  ficti<^ 
tious  signature,  and  not  pay  the  postage :  secondly,  that  it  was  in- 
judicious to  address  the  letter  to  me,  as  the  editor  of  the  Courier  is 
alone  responsible  for  tlie  appearance  of  the  passages  which  have 
offended  him,  and  the  other  admirers  of  Bonaparte  in  that  paper: 
thirdly,  that  there  is  one  branch  of  learning  without  which  learning 
itself  can  not  be  railed  at  with  common  decency,  namely,  spelling: 
and  lastly,  that  unintelligibility  is  a  very  equivocal  charge.  It  cer- 
tainly may  arise  from  the  author,  especially  if  he  should  chance  to 
be  deficient  in  that  branch  of  erudition  last  mentioned ;  but  it  may 
likewise,  and  often  does,  arise  from  the  reader,  and  this  from  more 
than  one  cause.  He  may  have  an  idiotic  understanding,  and  what  is 
far  more  common,  as  well  as  incomparably  more  lamentable,  he  may 
liave  an  idiotic  heart.  To  this  last  cause  must  we  attribute  the  com- 
mission of  such  crimes  as  provoke  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  by  men 
who  can  not  but  have  heard  from  the  pulpit  truths  and  warnings, 
which,  though  evident  to  their  understandings,  were,  unhappily  for 
them,  religious  nonsense  and  unintelligible  jargon  to  their  bad  hearts. 
And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  press  on  my  correspondent's  reflection  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  a  man  may  be  quite  fool  enough  to  be  a  rogue, 
and  yet  not  appear  fool  enough  to  save  him  from  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  his  roguery. 

IBID. 

During  the  composition  of  this  last  paragraph,*  I  have  been  aware 
tliat  I  shall  appear  to  have  been  talking  arrogantly,  and  with  an  un- 
warrantable assumption  of  superiority;  but  a  moment's  reflection 
will  enable  my  reader  to  acquit  mo  of  this  charge,  as  far  as  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be  a  charge.  He  will  recollect  that  I  have  been  giving  the 
history  of  my  own  mind  ;  and  that,  if  it  had  been  my  duty  to  believe, 
that  the  main  obstacle  to  the  success  of  my  undertaking?  existed  not 
in  the  minds  of  others,  but  in  ray  own  insnfliciency  and  inferiority,  I 
ought  not  to  have  undertaken  it  at  all.    To  a  sincere  and  sensible 

•  On  thought  nml  a'tentinn  contsiuod  in  Rswy    p  *!7.— f:J, 
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mind  it  can  not  bat  be  disgusting,  to  find  an  author  writing  on  rab- 
jects,  to  the  investigation  of  which  he  professes  to  have  devoted  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  yet  appealing  to  all  his  readers  promis- 
cnously,  as  his  fall  and  competent  judges,  and  thus  soliciting  their 
favor  by  a  mock  modesty,  which  either  convicts  him  of  gross  hypoc- 
risy, or  the  most  absurd  presumption.  For  what  can  be  conceived 
at  once  more  absurd  and  psesumptuous,  than  for  a  man  to  write  and 
publish  books  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are  wiser  than  him- 
self, more  learned,  and  more  judicious  ?  Humility,  like  all  other  vir- 
tut»s,  must  exist  in  harmony  with  truth.  My  heart  bears  me  witness 
that  1  would  gladly  give  up  all  the  pleasures  which  I  can  ever  derive 
from  literary  reputation,  could  I  receive  instead  of  them  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  The  Friend  has  failed  in  pleasing  no  one,  whose  own 
superiority  had  not  rendered  the  essays  tiresome,  because  superfluous. 
And  why  should  that  be  deemed  a  mark  of  self-sufficiency  in  an 
author,  which  would  be  thought  only  common  sense  in  a  musician  or 
II  painter,  namely,  the  supposition  that  he  understands  and  can  prac- 
tise those  arts,  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  best  faculties  during  life, 
in  consequence  of  a  i)artioular  predilection  for  them,  better  than  the 
mass  of  mankind,  who  have  given  their  time  and  thoughts  to  other 
pursuits  ?  There  is  one  P|)eoio3  of  presumption  among  authors  which 
is  truly  hateful,  and  which  betrays  itself,  when  writers,  who,  in  their 
prefaces,  have  prostrated  themselves  l>efore  the  superiority  of  their 
readers  as  supreme  judges,  will  yet,  in  their  works,  pass  judgments  on 
Plato,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  S])enser,  and  their  compeers,  in  blank  as- 
sertions and  a  peremptory  ipse-dixi^  and  with  a  grossness  of  censure, 
which  a  sensible  schoolmaster  would  not  apply  to  the  exercisi's  of 
the  youtlks  in  his  upper  forms.  I  need  no  outward  remembrances  of 
my  own  inferiority,  but  I  possess  them  on  almost  every  shelf  of  my 
library ;  and  the  very  book  which  I  am  now  using  as  my  writing- 
desk  (Lord  Bacon^s  Xocum  Organum)  inspires  an  awe  and  heartfelt 
humility,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  delight  whicJi 
Bonaparte  can  enjoy  at  the  moment  that  his  crowned  courtiers  hail 
him  emperor  of  emperors,  and  lord  paramount  of  the  West. 

As  the  week,  which  is  to  decide  on  the  continuance  of  The  Frionil, 
coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  present  ad- 
dress has  not  inappropriately  taken  its  character  from  the  two-faced 
p>d  to  whom  the  first  month  is  indebted  for  its  name ;  it  being  in 
part  retrospective,  and  in  part  prospective.  Among  the  various 
rea-^ons  which  Ovitl,  in  the  ])assage  from  which  1  have  taken  my 
motto,  has  made  Janus  himself  assign  for  his  bifront  api>earance,  he 
has  omitted  the  most  obvious  intention  of  the  emblem,  that  of  in- 
structing his  worshipers  to  commence  the  new  year  with  a  religious, 
as  well  iis  prudential,  review  of  their  own  conduct,  and  its  oonse- 
qneuces  during  the  pasl  year;  sMV^\j&\ft\wiVQ\3iward  to  the  yesr 
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before  them  with  wiser  plans,  and  with  strengthouod  or  auionded 
resolntions.  I  will  apply  this  to  my  own  conduct  us  far  as  it  ouu* 
cems  the  present  publication;  and  having  already  Hufllciontly  in- 
formed the  reader  of  the  general  plan  which  I  had  proposed  to  my- 
self, I  will  now,  with  the  same  simplicity,  couiniunioute  my  own 
calm  judgment  on  the  manner  in  which  tliat  plan  has  buun  so  fur 
realized  and  the  outline  filled  up.  My  first  number  boars  iimrkft  of 
the  effort  and  anxiety  with  which  it  was  written,  und  in  couipoMtul 
less  happily  than  I  could  wish.  It  assuredly  bad  not  tbo  obourl\il 
winning  aspect,  which  a  door-keeper,  presenting  the  bill  of  fare, 
ought  to  possess.  Its  object,  however,  was  so  far  answered,  as  It 
announced  distinctly  the  fundamental  position  or  grand  postulate  oo 
which  the  whole  superstructure,  with  all  its  supporting  bouniH  and 
pillars,  was  to  rest.  I  call  it  a  postulate,  not  only  because  I  deferred 
the  proofs,  but  because,  in  strictness,  it  was  not  susceptible  of  any 
proof  from  without.  The  sole  possible  question  was — Is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  fact? — and  for  the  answer  every  human  being  must  be  referred 
to  his  own  consciousness. 

«  «  «  *  III  4i 

If  man  be  a  free  agent,  his  good  and  evil  must  not  be  Judged  ao- 
oording  to  the  nature  of  his  outward  actions,  or  tlie  mere  legality  of 
bis  conduct,  but  by  the  final  motive  and  intention  of  the  mind.  Now 
the  final  motive  of  an  intelligent  will  i»  a  principle :  and  consoiiuently 
to  refer  the  opinions  of  men  to  principles  (that  is  to  absolute  and 
necessary,  instead  of  secondary  and  contingent,  grounds)  is  tlie  best 
and  only  secure  way  of  referring  the  feelings  of  men  to  their  pro{)er 
objects.  In  the  union  of  both  consists  the  perfection  of  the  human 
character. 

The  same  subject  was  illustrated  in  my  second  essay,  und  reasons 
assigned  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  minds  of  men,  for  giving  this  particular  direction  to  their 
serious  studies,  instead  of  the  more  easy  and  attractive  mode  of  in- 
struction adapted  by  my  illustrious  predecessors  in  periodical  literu- 
ture.  At  the  same  time,  being  conscious  how  many  authorities  of 
recent,  but  for  that  reason  more  influential  reputation  I  must  of  ne- 
cessity contravene  in  the  support  and  application  of  my  prinoi|>loH, 
both  in  criticism  and  philosophy,  I  thought  it  reciuisite  to  stntc  the 
true  nature  of  presumption  and  arrogance,  and  thus,  if  it  Wi»ro  possi- 
ble, preclude  the  charge  in  cases  where  I  had  not  roininittiHl  the 
offence.  The  object  of  the  next  four  nmnberH  was  to  diMuonHtnito  the 
innoxiousness  of  truth,  if  only  the  conditions  were  prenervtjd  which 
the  reason  and  conscience  dictated ;  to  show  at  large  what  tlione  con- 
ditions were  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in 
the  communication  of  truth ;  and  by  what  principles  the  civil  law 
ought  to  be  goTemed  in  the  punishment  of  libels.   Throughout  the 
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whole  of  these  nambers,  and  more  especially  in  the  latter  two,  I 
again,  and  again  recalled  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  paramount 
importance  of  principles,  alike  for  their  moral  and  their  intellectual, 
for  their  private  and  national,  consequences ;  the  importance,  I  say, 
of  principles  of  reason,  as  distinct  from,  and  paramount  to,  the  max- 
ims of  prudence,  even  for  prudence'  sake.  Some  of  my  readers  wiU 
probably  have  seen  this  subject  supported  by  other  and  additional  ar- 
guments in  my  seventh  letter, '  On  the  grounds  of  hope  for  a  people 
warring  against  Armies,'  published  during  the  last  month,  in  the 
Courier. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  aware,  that  in  thus  grounding  my  opinions 
in  literature,  morals  and  religion,  I  should  frequently  use  the  same  or 
similar  language,  as  had  been  applied  by  Rousseau,  the  French  physio- 
cratic  philosophers,  and  their  followers  in  England,  to  the  nature  and 
rightful  origin  of  civil  government.  The  remainder  of  my  work, 
therefore,  hitherto  has  been  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  averting  this 
mistake,  as  far  as  I  have  not  been  compelled  by  the  general  taste  of 
iny  readei*s  to  intorrnpt  the  systematic  progress  of  the  plan  by  essays 
of  a  lighter  kind,  or  whicli  at  least  required  a  less  effort  of  attention. 
In  truth,  since  ray  twelfth  number,  I  have  not  had  courage  to  renew 
any  subject  which  did  require  attention.  The  way  to  be  admired  is 
to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knew  before,  but  clothed  in  a  statelier 
phraseology,  and  embodied  in  apt  and  lively  illustrations.  To  attempt 
to  make  a  man  wiser  is  of  necessity  to  remind  him  of  his  ignorance, 
and  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  pain  actually  felt  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  pleasure  anticipated,  that  it  is  natural  that  men 
should  attempt  to  shelter  tlieraselves  from  it  by  contempt  or  neglect. 
For  a  living  writer  is  yet  sub  judice :  and  if  we  can  not  follow  his 
conceptions  or  enter  into  his  feelings,  it  is  more  consoling  to  our 
pride,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  our  indolence,  to  consider  him  as 
lost  beneatb,  than  as  soaring  out  of  our  sight  above  us.  Itaqxu  ad 
agi(r/r,  ut  ignorantia  etiam  ah  ignominia  Ubcretnr.  Happy  is  that 
man,  who  can  truly  say,  with  Giordano  Bruno,  and  whose  circum- 
stances at  the  same  time  permit  him  to  act  on  the  sublime  feeling; — 

Procedat  nudu*^  qurm  non  omamt  iiM5i/a, 
Soi  :  non  conceniunt  quadrMptdum  pkalerm 
I/umano  dor$o.    Porro  ceri  species 
C^Uftsita^  tnrfnf/T,  ct  patefaeta,  me  efferat. 

Fisi  nullus  intelligat. 
Si  cum  vatura  sapio  et  sub  numine. 

Id  rere  phtsquam  satis  est. 

Should  the  number  of  subscribers  remaining  on  my  list  be  sufficient 
barely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  publication,  I  shaU  assuredly  pro- 
ceed in  the  present  form,  at  least  till  I  have  concluded  all  the  subjects 
which  have  been  \eft  imperfect  in  the  preceding  essays.   And  this,  as 
far  as  I  can  at  present  c«\cv3l\&\j^ csXfoiv^      v^ont  volume  to 
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the  twenty-eighth  or  perhaps  thirtieth  number.  The  first  place  will 
be  given  to  '  Fragments  and  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  late  Admiral 
Sir  Alexander  Ball.'  I  shall  next  finish  the  important  subject  left  in- 
complete at  the  ninth  number,  and  demonstrate  that  despotism  and 
barbarism  are  the  natural  result  of  a  national  attempt  to  realize  anti- 
feudalism,  or  the  system  of  philosophical  jacobinism.  This  position 
will  be  illustrated  and  exemplified  at  each  step  by  the  present  state 
of  France ;  and  the  essay  will  conclude  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
character  of  Bonaparte,  promised  by  the  author  so  many  years  ago  in 
the  Morning  Post,  as  a  companion  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
I  have  been  requested  by  men  of  the  highest  reputation  in  the  philo- 
sophical and  literary  world,  to  republish  in  a  more  permanent  form. 
In  the  third  place,  I  shall  conduct  the  subject  of  taxation  to  a  conclu- 
sion, my  essay  on  which  has  been  grossly  misunderstood.  These 
misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  I  shall  use  my  best  efforts  to 
remove ;  and  then  develop  the  influences  of  taxation  and  a  national 
debt,  on  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain:  and  lastly  [the  only 
moumfnl  part  of  the  tale],  on  the  principles  and  intellectual  habits  of 
the  countr}\  And  the  volume,  whether  it  be  destined  to  stand  alone 
or  as  the  first  of  a  series,  will  conclude  with  a  philosophical  examina- 
tibn  of  the  British  constitution  in  all  its  branches,  separately  and  col- 
lectively. To  the  next,  or  twenty-first  number,  I  shall  annex  a  not© 
of  explanation  requested  by  many  intelligent  readers,  concerning  my 
use  of  the  words  *  reason'  and  '  understanding,'  as  far  as  is  requisite 
for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  political  essays  from  the  seventli  to 
the  eleventh  numbers.  But  a<?  I  am  not  likely  to  receive  back  my  list 
of  subscribers  from  London  within  less  than  ten  days,  and  must  till 
then  remain  ignorant  of  the  names  of  those  who  may  have  given 
orders  for  the  discontinuance  of  The  Friend,  I  am  obliged  to  suspend 
the  publication  for  one  week.  I  can  not  conclude  this  address  with- 
out expressions  of  gratitude  to  those  who  have  written  mo  letters  of 
encouragement  and  respect ;  but  at  the  same  time  entreat,  that  in 
their  friendly  efforts  to  serve  the  work  by  procuring  new  names  for 
it,  they  will  apply  to  such  only  as,  they  have  cause  to  believe,  will  be 
actually  pleased  with  a  work  of  this  kind.  Such  only  can  be  of  real 
advantage  to  The  Friend  :  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  he  ought  not 
to  wish  it.  An  author's  success  should  always  depend  on  feelings  in- 
spired exclusively  by  his  writings,  and  on  the  sense  of  their  having 
been  useful  to  the  person  who  recommends  them.  On  this  supposi- 
tion, and  on  this  only,  such  recommendation  becomes  a  duty. 
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NO.  XXI. 

As  to  myself,  and  my  own  present  attempt  to  record  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  consider  myself  as  debarred  from  all  circumstances,  not 
appertaining  to  his  conduct  or  character  as  a  public  functionary  that 
involve  the  names  of  the  living  for  good  or  for  evil.  Whatever  facts 
and  incidents  I  relate  of  a  private  nature,  must  for  the  most  part  con- 
cern Sir  Alexander  Ball  exclusively,  and  as  an  insulated  individual. 
But  I  needed  not  this  restraint.  It  will  be  enoagh  for  me,  still  as  I 
write,  to  recollect  the  form  and  cliaracter  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball  him- 
self, to  represent  to  my  own  feelings  the  inward  contempt,  with  which 
he  would  have  abstracted  his  mind  from  worthless  anecdotes  and 
petty  personalities ; — a  contempt  rising  into  indignation,  if  ever  an 
illnstrious  name  were  used  as  the  thread  to  string  them  uix>u.  It 
this  recollection  be  my  Socratic  demon  to  warn  and  to  check  me.  I 
shall  on  the  other  hand  derive  encouragement  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  tender  patience,  the  sweet  gentleness,  with  which  he  was  woni 
to  tolerate  the  tediousuess  of  well-meaning  men ;  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble attention,  the  unfeigned  int^^st,  with  which  he  would  listen  for 
hours,  where  the  conversation  ap|»ealed  to  reason,  and  Hke  the  Ive 
made  honey  while  it  murmured. 


H. 

XO.  XXII. 

To  the  doctrine  of  retribution  after  death  the  philosopher  made 
the  following  objection.  When  the  soul  is  disunited  from  the  b*>iy. 
to  which  will  belong  the  guilt  of  the  offences  connnitted  during  lifer 
Certainly  not  to  the  btxly ;  for  this,  when  the  soul  takes  its  de|iartTiTe, 
lies  like  a  clod  of  earth,  and  without  the  soul  would  never  have  Uhh 
callable  of  offending :  and  as  little  would  the  soul  have  detiletl  itself 
with  sin  but  for  its  union  with  the  desh.  Which  of  the  two  then 
the  j)roper  object  of  the  divine  justice  f '  God's  wisdom  only,"  an- 
swered the  Rabbi.  fully  comprehends  the  way  of  his  justioo.  Ye: 
the  mortal  may  without  offence,  if  with  humility,  strive  to  render 
the  same  intelligible  to  himself  and  his  fellows.  A  householder  had 
in  his  fruit  garden  two  servants,  the  one  lame  and  the  other  blind. 
Yonder,  paid  the  \amo  maw  \o  VVv^  Xx^es  I  see  mo«t 
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delicions  frmt  hang,  take  me  on  thy  shonlden  and  we  will  plnok 
thereof.  This  they  did,  and  thus  robbed  their  benefactor  who  had 
maintained  them,  as  unprofitable  servants,  out  of  his  mere  goodness 
and  compassion.  The  master  discovered  the  theft,  and  called  the  two 
ingrates  to  account.  Each  threw  off  the  blame  from  himself,  the  one 
urging  in  his  defence  his  incapability  of  seeing  the  fruit,  and  the  other 
the  want  of  power  to  get  at  it.  What  did  the  master  of  the  house 
do  ?  He  placed  the  lame  man  upon  the  blind,  and  punished  them  in 
the  same  posture  in  which  they  had  committed  the  offence.  So  will 
the  Judge  of  the  world  do  with  the  soul  and  body  of  man/' 


